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O K E, 


TO THE READER 


ſelf: his Poſthumous works: ſome familiar Letters between 


him and his friends: and bis xzMAiNs, Aue ly publiſhed by 
mr” Des Matzeaux, 


T this edition are adi, his Epiſtola de Tolcrantia : and bis 
Obſervations upon the growth and culture of Vines, the produc- 
tion of Silk, the preſervations of Fruits; written at the requeſt 


4 the earl of Sh aft eſb1 29. and lately printed from the — 
ee in the Pele Non of the preſent earl Y agg. 


The public has now a e colletion of his works, which have 
bo claſſed as nearly as poſſiv e to their ſubjefis; with ſome me- 
1:0irs of his life and writings, chiefly drawn from the author” * 


e friend, the off learned M _ Le Clerc. 
April 14. 9 
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CONTENTS OF THE FOUR "VOLUMES 


VOLUME I 


An Eſſay concerning Human Uderns In four Books. 


A Letter to the Right reverend, Edward, Lord Biſhop of Worceſter concerning wine 
paſſages relating to Mr. Lock e's Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, i in a late diſcourſe 


of his Lordſhip" s, in vindication of the Trinity. 


Mr. 7 Lock g's Reply to the Biſhop of Worceſter's Anſwer to his Letter. 
5 * LOCKE' 8 3 a to the Biſhop of Worceſter” S Anſwer to his Second Letter. 


VOLUME. I 


Some Conſiderations of the Conſequences of lowering the Intereſt, and raiſing the 
Value of Money. In a Letter ſent to a Member of Parliament, in the Year 169 'P 


hort Obſervations on a printed paper, intitled, For Encouraging the coining Silver 
Money in England, and after, for keeping it here.” 


Further Obſervarions concerning raiſing the Value of Money. Wherein Mr. Lowndcs's 5 


arguments for it, in his late report concerning an Eflay for the amendment of the | 
Silver Coin, are particularly examined. 


Two Treatiſes of Government. In the former, the falſe principles and foundation of 2 


Sir Robert Filmer, and his followers, are detected and overthrown : the latter, is 
an Eſſay concerning the true any extent, and end of Civil Gogernment. 8 


Epiſtola de Tolerantia. 
A Letter concerning Toleration, bei ng a rranflation of the Epiſtola de Tolcrantia 


_ A cond Letter concerning Toleration.- 


A Third Letter for Toleration: to the Author of the Third Letter concerning | 
Toleration. 


A fourch Letter for Toleration, 


VOLUME I 


The Reaſonab! eneſs of Chriſtianity, as del. vered in the Scriptures. 
A Virdication of The R-aſorableneſs of Chriſtianity, from Mr. Edwards: J Refleions, 


A Second Vindication of the Reaſo ableneſs of Chriſtianity. 


: A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Galatians, 1 and 11 -Corin- 


thians, Romans, and Ephefianz. To which is prefixed, an E for che Uaderſtand- 
ing of St. Paul's INH by conſulting St. Pau! himſelf. 


VOLUME. Iv 


Some Thoughts concer: ing Education. 
Of che Conduct of the Un erſtanding. 
An Exim, nat on of P. Male vranch.” 8 Opinion of ſing al things in Gal. 


A Diſcourſe ; 
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ſelf : his Poſthumous works: : ſome familiar Letters between 
him and his friends: and his remains, formerly 28 iſhed by 
Mr. Des Marzeaux, 


To bis edition are added. his Epiſtola FE f alerantia: : and Bis 


' Obſervations upon the growth and culture of Vines, the produc- 


tion of Silk, the preſervations of Fruits; written at the requeſt 


of the earl of Shafteſbury, and lately printed from the original 
e in the pile ion of the preſent earl of Shaftgſoury. | 


The Public c has now a ccmpleat collacrion of þis works, which have 
been claſſed as nearly as po be to their ſubects; with ſome me- 


 miirs of his life and writings, chiefly drawn from the author's 


great A the moſt learneu M4 onfieur Le Clerc. 


April 14, 1768 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


Mr. TOHN LOCKE Was the ſon of iohN Locks of Pensford in Somerſct- 
ſhire. He was born at Wrington, ſeven or eight miles from Briſtol; and 
according to the yg regiſter, baptiſed Auguſt 29, 1632. His father 


was heir to a much greater eſtate than he left behind him; and was a cap- 
tain in the parliament's army during the civil wars under king Charles I. 


It is poſſible that he loſt part of his eſtate through the misfortunes of the war: 
for our author always ſpoke of his father with great reſpect, as a man 
of ſtrict probity and ſobriety. Though his parents married very young, 
they had but two children, of whom 1onn, the ſubje& of theſe memoirs, 


was the elder. The younger ſon died of a conſumption in his minority. 


Mr. Lockk's father took great care of him in his education, and obſerved a 
method of conduct toward him, which his ſon often mentioned with great 
approbation. He kept him at a great diſtance while he was a child, but as 
he grew up, he uſed him with more familiarity, till at laſt they lived together 
rather as friends, than as two perſons, one of which might juſtly claim reſpect 
from the other. Our author began his ſtudies in Weſtminſter ſchool, where 
he continued till the year 1651, and from thence was ſent to Chriſt-Church 
college in Oxford *. He took the degree of batchelor of arts in 1655, and 
1 He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by an ingenious epigram upon Cromwell's peace with the 
Dutch, in 1653. By the terms of this treaty, the Dutch at the ſame time that they ſtipulated not 
to admit king Charles II. or any other enemy to the Commonwealth of England, into their terri- 


tories, had likewiſe yielded the right of the flag to the Engliſh. So much of the hiſtory of this 


peace was neceſſary to let us ſee the full meaning of Mr. Locke's compliment in theſe verſes, 
They were judged worthy of a place in a collection preſented by that univerſity to the protector 


upon this occaſion ; and being now not commonly to be met with, may here juſtly be expected. 
l | Pax regit Auguſti, quem vicit Julius, orbem ; 

Ille ſago factus claricr, ille toga, „ 
Nos ſua Roma vocat magnos, & numina credit; 
Hic quod fit mundi victor, & ille quies. 

Tu bellum & pacem populis das, unus utriſque 
Major es, ipſe orbem vincis, et ipſe regis. 
Noi hominem e coelo miſſum te credimus ; unus 


ic poteras binos qui ſuperare Deos! 


! 5 


A peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, _ 

O'er what great Julius gain'd by arms before: 

Julius was all with martial glories crown'd, 
Auguſtus by his peaceful aris renown'd. 
Rome calls them great, and makes them deities, 

This for his valour, that his policies. 

Lou mighty prince! than both are greater far; 

You rule in peace that world you gain'd by war, 

You, Sir, from heav'n a finiſh'd hero fell, 
Who thus alone two pagan gods excell! 


W hatever poetical talents Mr. Locke was endued withy it is certain they lay greatly negleQed. 
Some verſes which were wrote by him ſeveral years aſterward, and prefixed. to Dr. Sydenham's 


e Obſervationes Medicae” are a proof of this. BIOG. ERITANN. — 


1 | N | that 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


that of maſter in 1658. But though he made this progreſs | in the uſual courſe 


of ſtudies at that time, yet he often ſaid, that what he had learned there, wag 
of little uſe to him, to enlighten and enlarge his mind. The firſt books 
which gave him a reliſh for the ſtudy of philoſophy, were the writings of Des 
Cartes; for though he did not always approve of his ſentiments, he found 
that he wrote with great perſpicuity. After ſome time he applied himſelf very 
cloſely to the ſtudy of medicine; not with any deſign of practiſing as a phyſician, 


but principally for the benefit of his own conſtitution, which was but weak. 


And we find he gained ſuch eſteem for his ſkill, even among the molt learned 
of the faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, in his book intitled, 
« Obſervationes medicae circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & curationem,” 


pon him a high encomium in theſe words. You know,” ſays he, © like- 


wiſe how much my method has been approved of by a perſon, who has 


© examined it to the bottom, an] who is our common friend, I mean Mr. 


ou LOCKE, who, if we conſider his genius, and penetrating and exact 


"5: Judgment, or the purity of his morals, . has ſcarce any ſuperior, and few 


« equals, now living.” Hence, he was very often ſaluted by his acquaintance 


with the title, though he never took the degree, of doctor of medicine. In 
the year 1664, Sir William Swan being appointed envoy from the Engliſh 
court to the Elector of Brandenburg, and ſome other German princes, Mr. 
LOCKE attended him in the quality of his ſecretary : but returning to England 
again within the year, he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, and 
particularly to that of natural philoſophy #. While he was at Oxford in 1666, 
he became acquainted with the lord Aſhley, afterward earl of Shafteſbury.” 
The occaſion of their acquaintance was this. Lord Aſhley by a fall had hurt 
his breaſt in ſuch a. manner, that there was an abſceſs formed in it under his 
| ſtomach. He was adviſed to drink the mineral waters at Aſtrop, which engaged 
him to write to Dr. Thomas, a phyſician of Oxford, to procure a. quantity 
of thoſe waters, which might be ready, againſt his arrival. Dr. Thomas being 
_ obliged to be abſent from Oxford, at that time, deſired his friend Mr. Locke 
to execute this commiſſion. But it happened, that the waters not being 
ready the day after the lord Aſhley's arrival, through the fault of the perſon, 
W ho had been ſent for them, Mr. LOCKE was obliged to wait on his lordſhip 
to make an excuſe for it. Lord Aſhley received him with great civility, 
according to his uſual manner, and was fatisfied with his excuſes. Upon his 


riſing to go away, his lordſhip, who had already received great pleaſure from 


huis converſation, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to dine with him 
the next day, and even to drink the waters, that he might have the more of his 
company. When his lord(hip left Oxf.rd to go to Sunning-Hill, where he 
dran the waters, he made Mr. Locks promiſe to come thither, as he did in 
the ſummer of the year 1667. Lord Aſhley afterward returned, and obliged _ 
lum to promiſe, that he would come and lodge at his houſe, Mr. LOCKE 


* This appears from the journal which he kept of the chanzes of the air, from June 24, 1666, 


to Merch 28, 166; forthe regular obſervation of which, he uſed a barometer, thermometer, 


and hygroſcope. This journal may be feen i in “ The General mare of the By publiſhed by 
Mr. Boyle in 1692. | 7 
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= —- THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 
CT went thither, and though he had never practiſed phyſic, his lordſhip confided 


entirely in his advice, with regard to the operation which was to be per- 
formed by opening the abſceſs in his breaſt ; which ſaved his life, though 
it never cloſed. After this cure his lordſhip entertained ſo great an eſteem 
for Mr. Loc KE, that though he had experienced his great {kill in medicine, 
yet he regarded this, as the leaſt of his qualifications. He adviſed him to 
turn his thoughts another way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe medicine 
cout of his houſe, except among ſome of his particular friends. He urged him 
to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of political and religious matters; in which 
— 9 Mr. Lock E made ſo great a progreſs, that lord Aſhley began to conſult him 
„ upon all occaſions. By his acquaintance with this lord, our author was intro— 
xy | duced to the converſation of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons of that age: 
ſuch as, Villiers duke of Buckingham, the lord Hallifax, and other noble- 
men of the greateſt wit and parts, who were all charmed with his converſa- 
tion. The liberty which Mr. Locke took with men of that rank, had 
| ſomething in it very ſuitable to his character. One day, three or four of 
theſe lords having met at lord Aſhley's, when Mr. Locke was there, after 
| ſome compliments, cards were brought in, before ſcarce any converſation had 
; | paſſed between them. Mr. Locks looked upon them for ſome time, while 
they were at play; and taking his pocket-book, began to write with great at- 
" tention, One of the lords obſerving him, aſked him what he was writing ? 
„My lord,” ſays he, I am endeavouring to profit, as far as I am able, in 
„ your company; for having waited with impatience for the honour of being 
e in an aſſembly of the greateſt geniuſes of this age, and at laſt having 
obtained the good fortune, I thought I could not do better than write down 
* your converſation ; and indeed I have ſet down the ſubſtance of what hath 
6 been ſaid for this hour or two.” Mr. LocKkE had no occaſion to read much 
of this converſation ; thoſe noble perſons ſaw the ridicule of it; and diverted 
themſelves with improving the jeſt. They quitted their play, and entering 
into rational diſcourſe, ſpent the reſt of the time in a manner more ſuitable 
to their character. 85 : 5 VF 
In 1668 our author attended the earl and counteſs of Northumberland 
into France; but did not continue there long, becauſe the earl dying in his 
_ journey to Rome, the counteſs, whom he had left in France with Mr. Locks, 
m_ came back to England ſooner than was at firſt deſigned. Mr. Locke, upon his 
E return to his native country, lived, as before, at the lord Aſhley's, who was 
then chancellor of the exchequer, but made frequent viſits to Oxford, for 


= _conſulting books in the proſecution of his ſtudies, and keeping the changes of 
= - the air. While he was at the lord Aſhley's, he inſpected the education of 
_- that lord's only ſon, who was then about ſixteen years of age. This province 
1 he executed with great care, and to the full ſatisfaction of his noble pa- 
= tron, The young lord being of a weakly conſtitution, his father thought to 
7 mamarry him betimes, leſt the family ſhould be extin& by his death. He was 
= too young, and had too little experience, to chooſe a wife for himſelf; and 
75 | Jord Aſhley having the higheſt opinion of Mr. Locke's judgment, and the 


greateſt 


o . 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


greateſt confidence in his integrity, deſired that he would make a ſuitable 
choice for his ſon. This, it muſt be owned, was no eaſy province; for though 


lord Aſhley did not require a great fortune for his ſon, yet he would have him 


marry a lady of a good family, an agreeable temper, and a fine perſon, and 


above all a lady gf good education, and good underſtanding, whoſe conduct 
would be very different from that of the generality of court-ladies. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe difficulties, our author undertook the buſineſs, and acquitted 


himſelf in it happily. From this marriage ſprung ſeven children, all of them 
healthy. The eldeſt fon, afterward the noble author of the charaCteriflics, 


was committed to the care of Mr. Locke in his education. Here was a 


great genius, and a great maſter to direct and guide it, and the ſucceſs was 
every way equal to what might be expected. It is ſaid, that this noble author 


always ſpoke of Mr. Locke with the higheſt eſteem, and manifeſted on all 
occaſions a grateful ſenſe of his obligations to him: but there are ſome 
_ paſſages in his works, in which he ſpeaks of Mr. Locxz's philoſophy with 


great ſeverity *, 


In 1650 and the year following, our author began to form the plan of his 
« Effay on human underſtanding,” at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. 


Thomas, and ſome other friends, who met frequently in his chamber to con- 
verſe together on philoſophical ſubjects; but his employments and avocations 
prevented him from finiſhing it then. — About this time, it is ſuppoſed, he 
was made a fellow of the royal ſociety. „„ V 


1 


In the © letters written by a nobleman to a young man at the univerſity,” publiſhed 1716, 


' which-are now known to be lord Shafteſbury's, having obſerved, that“ Dr. Tindal's principles, 


„ whatever they were as to church-government, yet in morals and theology were very different from 


the author's of the . Rhapſody,” — he proceeds thus: In general, truly, it has happened, that all 
© thoſe they call free-writers now-a-days, have eſpouſed thoſe principles, which Mr. Hobbes ſet a- 
foot in this laſt age. Mr. LocRE, as much as I honour him on account of his other writings, 
_ «« (viz. on government, policy, trade, coin, education, toleration, &c.) and as well as I knew him, 


« and can anſwer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealous chriſtian and believer, did however go in the 


« ſelf. ſame track, and is followed by the Tindals and all the other ingenious free authors of our 


„ time. It was Mr. LockE that ſtruck the home blow; for Mr. Hobbes's character and baſe 
« {laviſh principles in government, took off the poiſon of his philoſophy. It was Mr. Locks that 


truck at the fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of the world, and made the very ideas 


«© of theſe (which are the ſame as thoſe of God) unnatural and without foundation in our minds. 


„Innate, is a word he poorly plays upon: the right word, though leſs uſed, is connatural, For 
what has birth or progreſs of the foetus out of the womb to do in this caſe? The queſtion is not 
< about the time the ideas entered, or the moment that one body came out of the other: but 


« whether the conſtitution of man be ſuch, that being adult and grown up, at ſuch or fuch a time, 


% ſooner or later, (no matter when) the idea and ſenſe of order, adminiſtration, and a God, will 


e not infallibly, inevitably, neceſſarily ſpring up in him.“ Then comes the credulous Mr. 
„ LOCKE, With his Indian, Barbarian ſtories of wild nations, that have no ſuch idea; (as travel- 
« Jers, learned authors! and men of truth! and great philoſophers ! have informed him ;) not 


_ ** conſidering, that this is but a negative upon a hear-ſay, and fo circumſtantiated, that the faith 


of the Indian denier may be as well queſtioned, as the veracity or 1 of the relater, who 
«© cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently the myſteries and ſecrets of thoſe Barbarians, whoſe lan- 


« guage they but imperfectly know, and to whom we good Chriſtians, have by our little mercy, 


given ſufficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us, as we know particularly in reſpect of 
„ {imples and vegetables; of which, though we got the Peruvian Bark, and ſome other noble 
“ remedies, yet it is certain, that through the cruelty of the Spaniards, as they have owned 


< themſelves, many ſecrets in medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſſed,” And again, “ But Mr. 
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In 1672, his great patron lord Aſhley was created earl of Shafteſbury, and 


lord high chancellor of England; and appointed him ſecretary of the preſen- 


tation of benefices, which place he held till the end of the year 1673, when 
his lordſhip reſigned the great ſeal. Mr, Locks, to whom the earl had com- 
municated his moſt ſecret affairs, was diſgraced together with him; and afliſted 


the earl in publiſhing ſome treatiſes, which were deſigned to excite the people 
to watch the conduct of the Roman catholics, and to oppole the arbitrary 


deſigns of the court. 


In] 1675 he travelled into France, on account of his health. At Montpelier 
he ſtaid a conſiderable time; and there his firſt acquaintance aroſe with Mr, 
Herbert, afterward earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedicated his © Eſſay on 
human underſtanding,” having the higheſt reſpect for that noble lord. From 
| Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip with Mr. Juſtel, 
whoſe houſe was at that time the place of reſort for men of letters: and there he 
ſaw Mr. Guenelon, the famous phyſician of Amſterdam, who read lectures 
in anatomy with great applauſe. He became acquainted likewiſe with Mr. 
Toignard, who favoured him with a copy of his © Harmonia Evangelica,” 
V hen there were no more than five or ſix copies of it complete. The earl 

of Shafteſbury being reſtored to favour at court, and made preſident of the 
council in 1679, thought proper to fend for Mr. Loc K E to London, But that 

nobleman did not continue long in his poſt; for refuſing to comply with the 
deſigns of the court, which aimed at the eſtabliſhment of popery and arbitrary 


„ 1ockE, who had more faith, and was more learned in modern wonder-writers than in ancient 

ce philoſophy, gave up an argument for the Deity, which Cicero, though a profeſſed ſceptic, would 

„ not explode, and which even the chief of the atheiſtic philoſophers antiently acknowledged, and 
„ ſolved only by their © primus in orbe Deos fecit timor,” Thus virtue, according to Mn, 
© LOCKE, has no other meaſure, law, or rule, than faſhion and cuſtom. Morality, juſtice, 

* equity, depend only on law and will; and God indeed is a perfect free agent in his ſenſe, i. e. 
< free to any thing, however il}; for if he wills it, it will be made good: virtue may be vice, and 
4 vice virtue in its turn, if he pleaſes: and thus neither right nor wrong, virtue nor vice are any 

thing in themſelves; nor is there any trace or idea of them naturally imprinted on human minds, 


„Experience and our catechiſm teach us all! I ſuppoſe it is ſomething of the like kind, which 


„ teaches birds their neſts, and how to fly the minute they have full feathers, Your Theocles 


« (one of the interlocutors in the“ Rhapſody”) whom you commend ſo much, laughs at this, 
© and as modeſtly as he can, aſks a Lockiſt, whether the idea of women, and what is ſought after 
© in women, be not taught alſo by ſome catechiſm, and dictated to the man? Perhaps if we had 


„ no ſchool of Venus, nor ſuch horrid lewd books or lewd companions, we might have no under- + 


„ ftanding of this, till we were taught by our parents: and if the tradition ſhould happen to be 


é loft, the race of mankind might periſh in a ſ:ber nation. This is very poor philoſophy. But 
e the gibberiſh of the ſchools, for theſe ſeveral centuries, has in theſe later days of liberty, made 
any contrary philoſophy of good reliſh and highly ſavoury with all men of wit; ſuch as have 
d emancipated from that egregious form of intellectual bondage. 
highly of Mr. Lock E's Eflay on human Underfianding, ——— Says, © that it may as well qua- 
< lify men for buſineſs and the world, as for the ſciences and univerſity.” No one,” ſays he, 
has done more toward the recalling of philoſophy from barbarity into the uſe and practice of the 
„ world, and into the company of the better and politer fort, who might well be aſhamed of it 
*in its other dreſs. No one has opened a better and clearer way to reaſoning.” Theſe letters, 
which are full of good inſtruction, were written to Mr. Ainſworth, then a {tudent at the univer- 
ſity, at lord Shafteſbury's expence. He was the fon of a domeſtic ſervant of that noble lord, from 
whom he received a learned education; and he proved a good and pious man, tho..gh he never 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, according to his patron's expeCtations, 
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power, freſh crimes were laid to his charge, and he was ſent to the Tower, 


When the earl obtained his diſcharge from that place, he retired to Holland; 
and Mr. Lock not thinking himſelf ſafe in England, followed his noble 
patron thither, who died ſoon after. During our author's ſtay in Holland, 
he renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Guenelon, who introduced him to many 


learned perſons of Amſterdam. Here Mr. Locks eontracted a friendſhip with 


Mr. Limborch, profeſſor of divinity among the Remonſtrants, and the moſt 
learned Mr. Le Clerc, which he cultivated after his return into England, and 


continued to the end of his life. 


During his reſidence in Holland, he was accuſed at court of having writ 
certain tracts apainſt the government, which were afterward diſcovered to be 
written by another perſon, and- upon that — he was deprived of his 


place of Student of Chriſt- Church. 
After the death of king Charles II. Mr. William Penn, who had known 
our author at the univerſity, uſed his intereſt with king James to procure a 
pardon for him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. Loc KE had not anſwered, 
that he had no occaſion for a pardon, ſince he had not been guilty of any crime. 
In the year 168 5, when the duke of Monmouth and his party were 
making preparations in Holland for his unfortunate enterprize, the Engliſh 
envoy at the Hague had orders to demand Mr, Lock and eighty-three other 
perſons to be delivered up to the ſtates general; upon which he lay concealed 
to the year following *, L 
| During this concealment, our author wrote his © Letter of Toleration,” 
in Latin, in 168 5; which was printed in duodecimo, at Gouda, in 1689, 
under the following title, © Epiſtola de Tolerantia; ad Clariffimum Virum, 
r. A. R. P. T. o. L. A. e _ Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem, Tyran- 


FY 


* Mr. Le Clerc hives that Mr. LOCKE hah no e with the duke of Monmouth. 


; having no great opinion of his undertaking. Beſide, his natural temper was timorous, not reſo- 

| Jute, and he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end of the year 1684 
at Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring to Amſterdam, with a deſign to go again to Utrecht, as he 
actually did, to avoid being charged with having any ſhare in the duke of Monmouth's enterprize. 


He had before ſome inclination to lodge with his friend Mr. Guenelon, but he excuſed himſelf, it 


-not being the cuſtom of that city to admit ſtrangers to lodge, though he received Mr. LockE with 
great civility, But when Mr. Guenelon ſaw that his friend was in real danger, he ſerved him with 
great generoſity. He ſpoke to Mr. Veen, his father-in-law, and engaged him to receive Mr, Locke 
into his houſe. Upon this Mr. Locke came to Amſterdam, where he lay concealed at Mr. Veen's 
two or three months. In the mean time, Mr. Limborch took care to deliver him the letters 
which were written to him, and had the cuſtody of Mr. LockE's will, who defired him to ſend it to 
ſome of his relations, whom he named, if he ſhould die. One of the principal magiſtrates of the 


city was conſulted, whether he might continue there in ſafety? "That magiſtrate anſwered, 


they could not protect him, if the king of England ſhould demand him ; but he ſhould not be . 
40 betrayed, and his landlord ſhould have timely notice when there ſhould be occaſion.” This 


gave him confidence; and he continued ,with Mr. Veen for ſome time, without going abroad, 
except at night, for fear of vein known. In the mean time, he was perſuaded to go to Cleves, 


onths, and lodged again at Mr. Veen's. At the end of the year 

he went to lodge with Mr. Guenelon, where he was likewiſe the year following. In 1686, 
he began to appear again in public, becauſe it was ſufficiently known, that he had no ſhare | 
in the duke of Monmouth's invaſion. In autumn he went to Utrecht, and at the end of the - 
| year returned to Amſterdam, and Todged at t Mr. Genen s, as before. 


a 
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nidis Oſorem, Limburgium, Amſtelodamenſem 3 ſcripta a p. A. P. o. I. L. A. 
[Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, Joanne Lockio Anglo.] * 
At Amſterdam he formed a weekly aſſembly, conſiſting of Mr. dend 


Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for converſation upon important ſubjects: but theſe 


conferences were much interrupted by the frequent changes he was forced to 


| make of the places of his reſidence. 


Our author's great work, the © Eſſay concerning . Under ſtanding,” 
he had been employed about for ſome years, and he finiſhed it in Holland about 
the end of the year 1687. He made an abridgement of it himſelf, which his 
friend Mr. Le Clerc tranſlated into French, and inſerted in one of his“ Biblij- 


*« otheques.” - This abridgement was ſo highly approved of by all perſons of 
underſtanding, and ſincere lovers of truth, that they expreſſed the ſtrongeſt de- 


fire to ſee the whole work. 

At length the happy revolution in \ 1638, effected by the courage and good con- 
duct of the prince of Orange, opened a way for Mr. LoCKE's return into his own 
country; whither he came in the fleet which conveyed the princeſs of Orange. 


And upon the reſtoration of public liberty, he thought it proper to aſſert his own 


private rights. He endeavoured therefore to procure his reſtoration to his place 


of ſtudent of Chriſt-Church ; not that he deſigned to return thither, but only 
that it might appear from thence, that he had been unjuſtly deprived of it. But 
when he found, that the college could not be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs the per- 
ſon who had been elected in his room, and that they would only admit him 

as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he deſiſted from his claim. 


He was now at full liberty to purſue his ſpeculations, and 1 in 


: the year 1689, he publiſhed his“ Eſſay on human Underſtanding,” This 
work; which has made « our r author 8 name immortal, and which does honour 


„This e was tranſlated into En aliſh by Mr. « Pula (who.» was 5 nephew t to Andrew Mane. 


and author of the Rational Catechiſm”) licenſed 1689; and printed twice in London : the 


firſt time, in 1689 in quarto, and again, in 1690, in duodecimo. | 
It was too much to be expected, that ſuch a performance ſhould paſs without aims deer on. 


Accordingly, there iſſued from Oxford, printed at the Theatre, 1690, in quarto, a ſmall tract 
intitled, The argument of the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly conſidered and anſwered, 
Imprimatur, Jonathan Edwards, Vice-Can. Oxon.” _ 


A. Wood, in his “ Athenae Oxonienſes,” tells us, that the author was Jn. Proaſt, M. A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford ; and he is elſewhere mentioned as Archdeacon. 


In the ſame year Mr. Lock E publiſhed, in quarto, A ſecond Letter concerning T 1 
To the Author of The Argument of the Letter e Toleration briefly conſidered and 


anſwered,” 15 


To this Mr. proaſt replied: under a perplexing title, in <* A third Letter concerning 3 = 
In defence of the Argument of the Letter 3 Toleration, briefly conſidered and anſwered. 5 
Printed at Oxford, 169 1, in quarto. 


% Imprimatur, Jonath. Edwards, Vice-Can. Univ. 
Oxon,” . 
In anſwer to it, in 1692, Mr. Lacks publiſhed « A third Letter for Toleration. To the 


Author of the third Letter concerning Toleration.”——In quatto, 
After twelve years filence, another tract appeared, written by Mr. Proaſt, intieled, „ Ae 
cond Letter to the Author of the three Letters for Toleration. From the Author of the Argu- 


ment of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſidered and anſwered. And of the defence of 


it. With a Poſtſcript taking ſome notice of two paſſages in The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.” 


Printed at Oxford, 1704, in quarto.—'* Imprimatur, Timo. Halton, Pro-Vice-Can. Oxon.” 
Mr. LOCKE began a reply, which was left unfiniſhed, and publiſhed in his Poſthumous Works, 


Preface to the 4to edition of the Leiters concerning Toleration. 
| to 
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_ ſlavery, = . 1 | 

His writings had now procured him ſuch high eſteem, and he had merited 
ſo much of the government, that it would have been eaſy for him to have ob- 
tained a very conſiderable poſt ; but he contented himſelf with that of com- 
miſſioner of appeals, worth about 2ool. per annum. He was offered to go 

abroad in a public character, and it was left to his choice whether he would 


oppoſers. 5 
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to our country, gave great offence to many people at the firſt publication, 
It was propoſed at a meeting of the heads of houſes of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, to cenſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and after various debates 
among themſelves, it was concluded, that each head of an houſe ſhould endea- 
vour to prevent its being read in his college. The reaſon of this is obvious; 


Mr. LockE had let in more light upon the minds of men, than was conſiſtent 


with the dark deſigns of ſome perſons. 


In the ſame year Mr, Locke alſo publiſhed his“ Two Treatiſes on 
Government;“ in which he fully vindicated the principles upon which 


the revolution was founded, and entirely overturned all the doctrines of 


be envoy at the court of the emperor, the elector of Brandenbourg, or any 


” 


other, where he thought the air moſt ſuitable to him; but he declined it on 
account of his ill health _ | 3 „ 5 
About this time the public coin was very bad, having been ſo much clip- 
ped, and no care uſcd to remedy it, that it wanted above a third of its due value. 
The effect of this was, that the people thought themſelves a great deal richer 
than indeed they were: for though the coin was not raiſed in its value by 
public authority, it was put off in trade for above a third part more than it 
weighed. Mr. Locke had obſerved this diforder ever ſince his return to 
England; and he frequently ſpoke of it, that ſome meaſures might be taken 
to prevent it, —He faid, * that the nation was in greater danger from a ſecret 
_ &. unobſerved abuſe, than from all thoſe other evils of which perſons were fo 
generally apprehenſive; and that if care was not taken to rectify the coin, 


&© that irregularity alone would prove fatal to us, though we ſhould ſuc- 


* ceed in every thing elſe,” One day, when he ſeemed very much diſturbed 
about this matter, ſome perſons rallied him, as if he tormented himſelf 
with a groundleſs fear: he anſwered, “ that perſons might laugh if they 
«© pleaſed, but they would find in a very ſhort time, that, if care was not taken 
we ſhould want money in England to buy bread.” And accordingly there 
were ſuch diſorders on this account, that the parliament took the matter into 
the moſt ſerious conſideration, To aſſiſt the great men at the head of affairs, 
| who are not always the beſt judges, to form a right underſtanding of this 
matter, and to excite them to rectify this ſhameful abuſe, Mr. Lock pub- 
| liſhed a little treatiſe, intitled, Some Conſiderations of the Conſequence of 
the lowering of the Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of Money ;” in which there 
are many nice and curious obſervations on both thoſe ſubjects, as well as on 
trade in general. This treatiſe was ſhortly followed by two more upon the 
ſame ſubject, in which he obviated all objections, and confuted all his 
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He fully ſhewed to the world by theſe diſcourſes, that he was as able to 
reaſon on trade and buſineſs, as on the moſt abſtract parts of ſcience; and that 
he was none of thoſe philoſophers, who ſpent their lives in ſearch of truths 
merely ſpeculative, and who by their ignorance of thoſe things which con- 
cern the public good, are incapable of ſerving their country. Theſe writings 


recommended him to the notice of the greateſt perſons, with whom he uſed 


to converſe very freely. He held weekly conferences with the earl of Pem- 


broke, then lord keeper of the privy ſeal; and when the air of London began 
to affect his lungs, he went for ſome days to the earl of Peterborough's 


ſeat near Fullham, where he always met with the moſt friendly reception: 


but he was obliged afterward entirely to leave London, at leaſt all/ ths 


winter ſeaſon, and to go to a greater diſtance. He had made frequent viſits at 
different times to Sir Francis Maſham's, at Oates, in Eſſex; where he 


found the air ſo good, fo agreeable to his conſt.tution, and the ſociety ſo 
_ delightful, that he was eaſily prevailed with to become one of the family, and 


to ſettle there during his life. He was received upon his own terms, that he 


might have his entire liberty, and look upon himſelf as at his own houſe. 
Here he applied himſelf to his ſtudies as much as his weak health would allow, 


being ſeldom abſent, becauſe the air of London grew more and more trouble- 


| ſome to him. He came to town only in the ſummer for three or four months, 


and if he returned to Oates any thing indiſpoſed, the air of that place ſoon re- 
JJ... To OL FJ 4 

In 1693 he publiſhed his Thoughts concerning the Education of Chil- 
dren,” which he improved confiderably afterward, 1 


In 1695 Mr. Locke publiſhed his treatiſe of « The Reaſonableneſs of 


_ Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures :” written, it is ſaid, in order to- 
promote the ſcheme which king William III. had much at heart, of a com- 
prehenſion with the diſſenters. In this he has proved, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, as delivered in the ſcriptures, and free from all corrupt mixtures, is the 
moſt reaſonable inſtitution in the world. This book was attacked by an igno- 
rant, but zealous divine, Dr. Edwards, in a very rude and ſcurrilous manner. 
Mr. Lock E anſwered Edwards, and defended his anſwer with ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſon, that he might juſtly have expected from his adverſary a public acknow- 
ledgment of his error, if he had not been one of thoſe writers who have no- 
more ſhame than reaſon in them. Mr. LocRE was w obliged to Mr. Bolde *, 


a worthy 


* The following letter from Mr. Lockx to Mr. Bolde, at Steeple, we are glad to preſerve heres: 


Fours of the eleventh of April, I received not till laſt week. I ſuppoſe Mr. Churchill ſtaid 


cc it till that Diſcourſe, wherein you have been pleaſed to defend my Eſſay, [See © A collection of 
tracts, publiſhed in vindication of Mr. Lockt's Reaſonableneſs of Cbriſtianity, as delivered in the = 
« Scriptures, and of his Efſay concerning Human Underſtanding. y S. Bolde; in Octavo.] was 


« printed, that they might come together ; though neither of them needs a companion to recom- 


mend it to me. Your reaſonings are ſo ſtrong and juſt, and your friendſhip to me fo viſible, tbat 
every thing muſt be welcome to me that comes from your pen, let it be of what kind ſoever. 


el I promiſe myſelf, that to all thoſe who are willing to open their eyes, and enlarge their minds. = 


to a true knowledge of things, this little Treatiſe of yours will be greatly acceptable and uſeful. 
 * And for thoſe, that will ſhut their eyes for ſear they ſhould fee farther than others have ſeen before: 


„ them, 


bo 0s e —_—_ 
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a worthy and pious clergyman, for vindicating his principles againſt the cavils of 
Edwards, 


Some 


& them, or rather for fear they ſhould uſe them, and not blindly and lazily follow the ſayings of 
1 1 | « others, what can be done to them? They are to be let alone to join in the cry of the herd they Fave 
| C placed themſelves in, and to take that for applauſe, which is nothing but the noiſe that of courſe 
| ce they make to one another, which way ever they are going; ſo that the greatneſs of it is no manner 
| | of proof that they are in the right. I ſay not this, becauſe it is a diſcourſe wherein you favour any 
| TEE «© opinions of mine (for I take care not to be deceived by the reaſonings of my friends) but ſay it 
& from theſe, who are ſtrangers to you, and who own themſelves to have received light and con- 
„ viction rom the clearneſs and cloſeneſs of your reaſonings; and that in a matter at firſt ſight very 
| c abſttuſe, and remote from o:dinary conceptions. es * 5 
[ « There is nothing that would more rejoice me, than to have you for my neighbour ; the advan- 
1 c tage that you promiſe yourſe f from mine, I ſhould receive from your converſation. The impar- 
= ce tial lovers and ſeekers of truth are a great deal fewer than one could wiſh or imagine. It is a rare 
| 55 5 f «- thing to find any one to whom one may communicate one's thoughts freely, and from whom one 
e may expect a careful examination and impartial judgment of them. To be learned in the lump 
{© by other men's thoughts, and to be in the right by ſaying after others, is the much eaſier and 
% quieter way : but how a rational man, that ſhould enquire and know for himſelf, can content 
e himſelf with a faith or religion taken upon truſt, or with ſuch a ſervile ſubmiſſion of his under- 
«© ſtanding, as to admit all, and nothing elſe but what faſhion makes paſſable among men, is to me 
_ * aſtoniſhing. I do not wonder you ſhould have, in many points, different apptehenſions from what 
you mect with in authors; with a free mind, that unbiaſſedly purſues truth, it cannot be otherwiſe, 
„ Firſt, all authors did not write unbiaſſedly for truth ſake. Secondly, there are ſcarce any two 
© men, that have perfectly the ſame views of the ſame thing, till they come with attention, and per- 
„ haps mutual afſiſtance to examine it. A conſideration, that makes converſation with the living a 
„thing much more deſirable and uſeful than conſulting the dead ; would the living but be inqui- 
<« ſitive after truth, apply their thoughts with attention to the gaining of it, and be indifferent where 
it was found, ſo they could but find it. e 3 8 
Tx'he hiſt requiſite to the profiting by books, is not to judge of opinions by the authority of the 
e writers, None have the right of dictating but God himſelf, and that becauſe he is Truth itſelf. All 
others have a right to be followed as far as J, i. e. as far as the evidence of what they ſay convinces ; 
and of that my own underſtanding alone muſt be judge for me, and nothing elſe. If we made our 
© own eyes our guides, and admitted or rejected opinions only by the evidence of reaſon, we ſhould 
neither embrace or refuſe any tenet, becauſe we find it publiſhed by another, of what name or cha- 
& racter ſoever he Was. %% Le 3 5 VVV | ne] \ 
«+ You ſay you loſe many things becauſe they ſlip from you: I have had experience of that my- 
ſelf, but for that my Lord Bacon has provided a ſure remedy. For asI remember, he adviſes ſome £ 
e where, never to go without pen and ink, or ſomething to write with; and to be ſure not to neglect. 
„ to write down all thoughts of moment that come into the mind, I muſt own J have omitted it BE: 
ce often and have often repented it. The thoughts that come unſought, and as it were dropt into | 


* 


"a 


the mind, are commonly the moſt valuable of any we have, and therefore ſhould be ſecured, be- 


cauſe they ſeldom return again. You ſay alſo, that you loſe many things, becauſe your thoughts are _ 
not ſteady, and ſtrong enough to purſue them to a juſt iſſue. Give me leave to think, that herein i 1 
you miſtake yourſelf and your own abilities. Write down your thoughts upon any ſubject as far aas 
you have at any time purſued them, and then go on again ſome other time when you find your | 
mind diſpoſed to it, and fo till you have carried them as far as you can, and you will be convinced, 
that, if you have loſt any, it is not for want of ſtrength of mind to bring them to an iſſue; but for 
want of memory to retain a long train of reaſonings, which the mind having once beat out, is loth to 
be at the pains to go over again; and ſo your connection and train having ſlipped the memory, the 1 
purſuit ſtops, and the reaſoning is neꝑlected before it comes to the laſt concluſion. If you have not 05 ' 
tried it, you cannot imagine the difference there is in ſtudying with and without a pen in your _ 
band. Your ideas, if the connections of them that you have traced be ſet down, ſo that without = 
« the pains of recollecting them in your memory you can take an eaſy view of them again, will lead 
8 vou farther than you can expect. Try, and tell me if it is not ſo. I ſay not this that Iſhould not 
be glad to have any converſation upon any particular points you ſhall employ your thoughts about. 
_ « Propoſe what you have of this kind freely, and do not expect that it will interfere with my affairs. 
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concerning that paſſage. Bs 1 . 55 3 . 
„What you ſay about critics and critical interpretations, particularly of the ſcriptures, is not 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


Some time before this, Mr. Tor Ax p publiſhed a book, intitled, “ Chriſtia- 


nity not myſterious,” in Which he endeavoured to prove,“ that there is 


ce Know, that beſides the pleaſure that it is to converſe with a thinking man and a lover of 


ce truth, I ſhall profit by it more than you. This you would ſee by the frequency of my viſits, if you 


were within the reach of them. | | wy 

&« That which I think of Deut. xii. 15. is this, that the reaſon why it is ſaid, as the. RoelLuck and 
the Hart, is becauſe Lev. xvii. to prevent idolatry, in offering the blood to other gods, they were 
commanded to kill a!l the cattle that they eat, at the door of the tabernacle, as a peace-offering, 
and ſprinkle the blood on the altar; but wild beaſts that were clean, might be eaten though their 


blood was not offered to God (ver. 13.) becauſe being killed before they were taken, their blood | 


could not be ſprinkled on the altar ; and therefore it ſufficed in ſuch caſes, to pour out their blood 


wherever they were killed, and cover it with duſt, And for the ſame reaſon, when the camp was 


broken up, wherein the whole people was in the neighbourhood of the tabernacle, during their 


forty years paſſage from Egypt to Canaan, and the people were ſcattered in their habitations 


through all the land of promiſe ; thoſe who were ſo far from the Temple were excuſed (Deut. xii. 
21, 22.) from killing their tame cattle at Jeruſalem, and ſprinkling their blood on the altar. Na 
more was required of them than in killing a roebuck or any other wild beaſt, to pour out the 
blood and to cover it with duſt, and ſo they might eat of the fleſh. Theſe are my thoughts 


only in my opinion true, but of great uſe to be obſerved in reading learned commentators, who 
not ſeldom make it their buſineſs to ſhew in what ſenſe a word has been uſed by other authors; 


whereas the proper buſineſs of a commentator, is to ſhew in what ſenſe it was ufed by the author in 


that place, which in the ſcripture we have reaſon to conclude was moſt commonly in the ordinary 
vulgar ſenſe of the word or phraſe known in that time, becauſe the books were written, as you right- 


ly obſerve, and adapted to the people. If criticks had obſerved this, we ſhould have in their wri- 
* tings leſs oſtentation and more truth, and a great deal of darkneſs now ſpread on the ſcriptures had 
been avoided, I have a late proof of this myſelf, who have lately found in ſome paſſages of ſcrip- 


ture a ſenſe quite different from what 1 underſtood them in before, or from what I found in commen- 
tators; and yet it appears ſo clear to me, that when I ſee you next, I ſhall dare to appeal to you in 


it. But I read the word of God without prepoſſeſſion or biaſs, and come to it with a reſolution to 


take my ſenſe from it, and not with a deſign to bring it to the ſenſe of my ſyſtem. How much that 


has made men wind and twiſt and pull the text in all the ſeveral ſeQs of Chriſtians, I need not tell 


you, I deſign to take my religion from the ſcripture, and then, whether it ſuits or ſuits not any 


other denomination, I am not much concerned : for I think at the laſt day, it will not be enquired, 
whether I was of the church of England or Geneva, but, whether I ſought or embraced truth in 


the love of it. 55 By Z 5 
& The proofs I have ſet down in my book of one infinite independent eternal Being, ſatisfy me; 
and the gentleman that defigned others, and pretended that the next propoſition to that of the 


s exiſtence of a ſelf-ſufficient being, ſhould be this, that ſuch a being is but one, and that he could 
prove it antecedent to his attributes, viz. infinity, omnipotency, &c. I am ſince pretty well ſatiſ- 


fied, pretended to what he had not, and therefore 1 trouble not myſelf any farther about the matter. 
As to what you ſay on the occafion, I agree with you, that the ideas of modes and actions of ſub- 
ſtances are uſually in our minds before the idea of ſubſtance itſelf ; but in this I differ from you, 


that I do not think the ideas of the operations of things are antecedent to the ideas of their exiſ- 
tence, for they muſt exiſt before they can any way affect us to make us ſenſible of their operations, 


and we muſt ſuppoſe them to be before they operate. | 


„The Eſſay is going to be printed again: I wiſh you were near, that I might ſhew you the ſe- 
veral alterations and additions J have made, before they go to the preſs. The warm weather that 
begins now with us, makes me hope I ſhall ſpeedily get to town. If any buſineſs draws you 
thither this ſummer, I hope you will order it fo, that I may have a good ſhare of your company, 
No body values it more than I, and I have a great many things to talk with you. I am, Sir, 
N TDaͤ0our moſt affectionately humble ſervant, 

1 5 John Locke.“ 
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| felted this. The biſhop's writings on that ſubject are neglected, and butied- L 


_" 2 1 5 2 * 


- 
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EN LF. 


« nothing in the Chriſtian religion, not only contrary. to reaſon, but even no- 


* thing above it.” Mr, Toland, in explaining: ſome of his notions, uſed ſeveral 


arguments from Mr. Lock Es “ Eſſay on human Underſtanding.” Some Uni- 
tarians alſo about this time publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, in which they affirmed, 


that there was nothing in the Chriſtian religion but what was rational and 
intelligible; and Mr. Lockx having aſſerted in his writings that revelation deli- 
vers nothing contrary to reaſon; theſe things engaged Dr. Stillingfleet, the learn- 


ed biſhop of Worceſter, to publiſh a treatiſe, in which he endeavoured to defend 


the doctrine of the trinity, againſt Mr. Toland and the Unitarians. In this trea- 
tiſe the biſhop oppoſed ſome of Mr. Lockx's principles, judging them heretical; 


and favouring the above-mentioned. writers. Mr. LockE anſwered him, and 


the biſhop replied the ſame year. This reply was confuted, by a ſecond letter 


of Mr. Locke's, which drew a ſecond anſwer from the biſhop in 1698; and 
Mr. Locks again replied in a third letter, wherein he treated more largely of 


<« the certainty of reaſon by ideas, of the certainty of faith, of the reſurrection 


of the ſame body, and the immateriality of the ſoul,” He ſhewed the perfect 
agreement of his principles with the Chriſtian religion, and that he had advanced 


nothing which had the leaſt tendency to ſcepticiſm, which the biſhop. had very 
ignorantly charged him with. But the biſhop died ſome time after this, and 
the diſpute ended. In this controverſy every body zdmired the ſtrength of 


Mr. LoCKE's reaſoning, his great clearneſs and exactneſs, both in explaining | 


his own notions and pri:ciples, and confuting thoſe of his 'adverſary : nor 


were men of underſtanding leſs ſurpriſed, that ſo learned # man as the biſhop 
ſhould engage in a controverſy, wherein he had all the diſadvantages poſſible ; 
for he was by no means able to maintain his opinions againſt Mr. Locke, 


whoſe reaſoning he neither. underſtood, nor the thing itſelf about which he 


diſpute, This learned biſhop had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, and reading a prodigious number. of books, 


but was no great philoſopher ; nor had he ever accuſtomed himſelf. to that 


cloſe way of thinking and reaſoning, in which Mr. LockE did fo highly excel. ä 
However, though our philoſopher had ſo great a victory over the biſhop, and 


had reaſon to com] lain of the biſhop's unjuſt charges againſt him, and for his 


writing on ſubjects of which he was fo groſsly ignorant; yet he did not make 
an inſolent triumph over his ignorance, but in the confutation of his errors 

treated him with great reſpect. He ſhews, indeed, that the biſhop did not. 
underſtand the ſubject he wrote about, and that he was very incorrect and 


maccuratz in his expreſſions; but he rather inſinuates this by producing the 


biſhop's own words, and leaving his readers to judge, than reflects on him for 
it. In ſhort, never was a controverſy. managed with ſo much art and ſkill on 
one fide; nor, on the other, ſo unjuſtly, confuſedly, or ſo little to the credit of 


the author. Time, which is the beſt judge of things, has abundantly mani-' 


in oblivion, but thoſe of our author will live for ever, 
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THE. LIFE or THE AUTHOR 


In 1695 Me: LOCKE was „ pint one of. the ihnen of trade 
and plantations, a place worth 10001. per annum. The duties of this poſt he 
diſcharged with much care and diligence, and with univerſal approbation. He 
continued in it till the year 1700, when, upon the increaſe of his aſthmatic 
diſorder, he was forced to reſign it. 

He acquainted no perſon with his deſign of leaving that place, till he had 
iven up his commiſſion into the king's own hand. The king was very un- 
willing to diſmiſs him, and told our author, that he would be wel! pleaſed 

with his continuance in that office, though he ſhould give little or no atten- 


dance; for that hz did not deſite him to ſtay in town one day to the hurt of 
his health. But Mr. Locks told the king, that he could not in conſcience hold 


a place to which ſuch a ſalary was annexed, without diſcharging the duties of 
it; and therefore he begged leave to reſign it, King William had a great 


eſteem for our author, and would ſometimes ſend for him to diſcourſe on public 


affairs, and to know his ſentiments of things. Mr. Lock E once told the king 

very plainly, that if the univerſities were not reformed, and other principles 
taught there, than had been formerly inculcated, _y WINS either deſtroy 
him or ſome of his ſucceſſors, or both. 


The laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, Mr. Lock ſpent. chiefly 


Oates, ſeldom coming to town; and during this agrecable retirement, he applied 


himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. 


In 1704 our author's ſtrength began to fail more chen ever in the be- 


ginning of the ſummer; a ſeaſon which for ſeveral years had reſtored him 
ſome degrees of ſtrength. His weakneſs made him apprehend his death was 


near. He often ſpoke of it himſelf, but always with great compoſure, though 15 
he omitted none of the precautions which his {kill in medicine could ſuggeſt, 
in order to prolong his life. At length his legs began to ſwell; and that ſwel- 


ling encreaſing every day, his ſtrength diminiſhed viſibly. He then ſaw 


how ſhort a time he had to live, and prepared to quit this world, with a 
deep ſenſe of the manifold bleſſings of God to him, which he took delight 


in. recounting to his friends, and full of a ſincere reſignation to the divine 
will, and of firm hopes in his promiſes of a future life. For ſome weeks, 


as he was not able to walk, he was carried about the houſe in a chair. The 
day before his death, lady Maſham being alone with him, and ſitting by his 
bed, he exhorted her, to regard the world only as a ſtate of preparation for a 
better; and added, that he had lived long enough, and thanked God for hav- 

ing paſſed his life ſo happily, but that this life appeared to him a mere vanity. 


He had no ſleep that night, but reſolved to try to riſe next morning, as he did, 
He was carried into his ſtudy, and placed in an eaſy chair, where he ſlept a 


_ conſiderable while at different times. Seeming to be a little refreſhed, he would 
be dreſſed as he uſed to be. He then deſired lady Maſham, who was reading the 
Pfalms low, while he was dreſſing, to read aloud: She did ſo, and he appeared 
Very attentive, till the approach of death preventing him, he deſired her to break 
off, and a few minutes after expired, on October 28, 1704, in the ſeventy-third 


year of his age. He was interred in the church of Oates, where there is a 
5 "CA tn decent 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


decent monument erected to his memory, with the following inſcription in Latin, 
written by himſelf. 


4e $1STE VIATOR, Hie juxta fitus eſt Joannes Locke, Si qualis fuerit rogas, 
© mediocrit.te ſua contentum ſe vixiſſe reſpondet. Literis innutritus, eouſque 
« profecit, ut veritati unice litaret. Hoc ex ſeriptis illius diſce; quae, quod de 
« eo reliquum eſt, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, quam epitaphii ſulpeQa elogia. 
« Virtutes fi qu+s habuit, minores ſane quam fibi laudi, tibi in exemplum 


« proponeret. Vitia una ſepeliantur. Morum exemplum f1 quaeras, in evan— 


« gelio habes; vitiorum utinam nuſquam : mortalitatis, certe, quod profit, hic 
« et ubique.” | : | 


Thus: died this great and moſt excellent philoſopher, who, after he had 
beſtowed many years in matters of ſcience and ſpeculation, happily turned his 
thoughts to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he carefully examined with the 


| fame liberty he had uſed in the ſtudy of the other ſciences ; and it is needleſs 


to ſay, how much the Chriſtian world is indebted to him for his para- 
phraſe and comments on ſome of the epiſtles, which were publiſhed after his 
There is no occaſion to attempt apanegyric on our author. His writings are 
now well known, and valued, and will laſt as long as the Engliſh language. 


He had a great knowledge of the world, and of the buſineſs of it. He was 
- prudent without cunning ; he engaged men's eſteem by his probity ; and took 


care to ſecure himſelf from the attacks of falſe friends, and ſordid flatterers, 
Averſe to all mean complaiſance, his wiſdom, his experience, and his gentle 
manner, gained him the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, the 


friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of the higheſt quality. If there was any 


thing he could not bear, it was ill manners; this was ever ungrateful to bim, 
unleſs when he perceived that it proceeded from ignorance, but when it was 
the effect of pride, ill nature, or brutality, he deteſted it. He looked on civi- 
lity not only as a duty of humanity, but of chriſtianity ; and he thought that it 
ought to be more preſſed and urged upon men than it common'y is. He re- 


© commended on this occaſion, a treatiſe in the moral eſſays written by the gen- 


tlemen of Port Royal, © concerning the means of preſerving peace among 
men;” and was a great admirer of Dr. Wichcote's ſermons * on moral ſubjects. 
He was exact to his word, and religiouſly performed whatever he pro- 


| miſcd. Le was very ſcrupulous of giving recommendations of perſons whom 
| he did not well know, and would by no means commend thoſe. whom he 


thought not to deſerve it. If he was told that his recommendations had not 


produced the effect expected, he would ſay, © the reaſon cf that was, becauſe 


„ he had never deceived any perſon, by ſaying more than he knew; that he 
<« never paſſed his word for any, but ſuch as he beleved would anſwer the 
« character he gave of them: and that if he ſhould do otherwiſe, his recom- 
« mendations would ve worth nothing.” Though he chietly loved truths that 
he ſelet ſermons, which were publiſhed, with a preface by lord Shafteſbury, Eg | 

COTE Fo” MY GS. 1 were 
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were uſeful, and with ſuch fed his mind, and was generally very well pleaſed to 
make them the ſubje& of converſation; yet he uſed to ſay, that in order to 
employ one part of chis life in ſerious and important occupations, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſpend another in mere amuſements; and when an occaſion naturally 
offered, he gave himſelf up with pleaſure to the charms of a free and face- 
45 tious converſation, He remembered a great many agreeable ſtories, which he 
1 always brought in properly; and generally made them yet more delightful by 
1 His natural and agreeable manner of telling them. „„ Ne, 
Hie had a peculiar art in converſation, to lead people to talk of what 
they underſtood beſt. With a gardener he diſcourſed of gardening; with 
a jeweller, of jewels; with a chemiſt, of chemiſtry : “ by this,” ſaid he, 
« J ſhall pleaſe thoſe men, who commonly can ſpeak pertinently of no- 
30 « thing elle. As they believe I have an eſteem for their profeſſion, they 
by « are charmed with ſhewing their abilities before me; and I, in the mean 
« while, improve myſelf by their diſcourſe.” And indeed he had by this 
means acquired a very good inſight into all the arts. He uſed to ſay too, 
that the knowledge of the arts contained more true philoſophy, than all 
thoſe fine learned hypotheſes, which having no relation to the nature of 
185 things, are fit only to make men loſe their time in inventing or com- 
prebending them. By the ſeveral queſtions which he would put to artifi- Se: 
cers, he would find out the ſecret of their art, which they did not under- \ 
ſtand themſelves; and often give them views entirely new, which ſometimes 
they put in practice to their profit. He was fo far from aſſuming thoſe airs of 
_ gravity, by which ſome perſons, learned and unlearned, love to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt of the world, that on the contrary he looked on f 
1 them as infallible marks of impertinence. Nay ſometimes he would divert 
2 hhimſelf with imitating that ſtudied gravity, in order to turn it the better into 
> ridicule; and upon this occaſion he always remembered-this maxim of the 
duke de la Rochefoucault, which he admired above all other, © that gravity 
*« is a myſtery of the body, invented to conceal the defects of the mind.“ 
One thing, which thoſe who lived for any time with Mr. Lock could not 
help obſerving of him was, that he uſed his reaſon in every thing he did; and 
that nothing that was uſeful, ſeemed unworthy of his care. He often uſed. 
to ſay, that there was an art in every thing ;” and it was eaſy for any one 
to ſee it, from the manner in which he went about the moſt trifling things. 
As he always kept the uſeful in his eye in all his diſquiſitions, he eſteemed 
the èmployments of men only in proportion to the good they were capable 
of producing. For which reaſon he had no great value for thoſe critics and 
mere graminarians, who waſte their lives in comparing words and phraſes, 
and in coming to a determination in the choice of a various reading, in a 
_ paſſage of no importance. He valued yet leſs thoſe proſeſſed diſputants, who 
being wholly poſſeſſed with a deſire of coming off with victory, fortiſy them- 
ſelves behind the ambiguity of a word, to give their adverſarics the more 
trouble. And whenever he had to do with this fort of people, if he did engt 
| before-hand ſtrongly reſolve to keep his temper, he ſoon fell into paſſion. 
For, his natural temper was hot and choleric ; but his anger never laſted long. 
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THE LIE OF. T.HE- AUTHOR 


If he retained” any reſentment, it was againſt himſelf for having given way 
to fo ridiculous a paſſion,” which, as he uſed to ſay, may do a great deal of 


harm, but never vet did the leaſt good. He often would blame himſelf for 
this weakneſs. He diſliked thoſe authors, who labour only to .deſtroy, 
without eſtabliſhing. any thing themſelves. © A building,” ſaid he, © diſpleaſes 
& them. They find great faults in it. Let them demoliſh it and welcome, 
e if they will but endeavour to raiſe another in its place.“ He adviſed, that, 
whenever we have meditated any thing new, we ſhould throw it as ſoon as 
poſſible upon paper, in order to be the better able to judge of it, by ſeeing it 


all together; becauſe the mind of man is not capable of retaining clearly a 


long chain of conſequences, and of ſeeing without confuſion the relation of a 
great number of ideas. Beſide, 1t ofien happens, that what we moſt admired, 


when conſidered in the groſs and in a perplexed manner, appears to be utterly 


inconſiſtent and unſupportable, when ſeen every part of it diſtinctly. 

He was naturally very active, and employed himſelf as much as his health 
would permit. Somet mes he diverted himſelf with working in the garden, 
which he well underſtood. He loved walking, but not being able to walk 


much, through the diſorder of his lungs, he uſed to ride out after din- 


ner; and when he could not bear a horſe, he went in a chaiſe. He always 


choſe to have company with him, though it were but a child; for he took 


pleaſure in talking with children of a good education. 'His bad health was a 


| diſturbance to none but himſelf ; and any perſon might be with him without 
any other concern than that of ſeeing him ſuffer. He did not differ from 
others in his diet, but only in that his uſual drink was nothing but water; 


and he thought that was the means under God of lengthening his life. To 


this he alſo thought, the preſervation of his fight was in a great meaſure 
owing ; for he could read by candle light all ſorts of books to the laſt, if they 
were not of a very ſmall print, without the uſe of ſpectacles. He had no 


other diſtemper but his aſthma, except a deafneſs for about fix months, which 


he lamented in a letter to,one' of his friends, telling him, © he thought it 


better to be blind than deaf, as it deprived him of all converſation.”y He 


left ſeveral manuſcripts behind him, beſide his paraphraſe on ſome of St. 
Paul's epiſtles, which were publiſhed at different times, and are all now 


added to this collection of his works. 
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As thou knoweſt not what | is the way of the Spirit, nor: how the bones do 
grow in the womb: of her that! is with child, even ſo thou knoweſt not the 


Works of God, who maketh all tbings. %% =- xi. 5. 


am bellum eſt velle confiteri potius cies quod neſcias, quam iſta 


tlentem nauſeare; atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere! Cic. de Nat. Deor, Lib. 1. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS, 

EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY; 
BARON HERBERT OF CARDIFF, LORD ROSS OF 
KENDAL, PAR, FITZHUGH, MARMION, ST. QUINTIN, © 
AND SHURLAND; LORD-PRESIDENT OF HIS MAJESTY'S | 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL; AND LORD 
LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, AND OF 
' _ $OUTH- WALES. 


My Lord, 15 
This treatiſe, which has grown up under your ur lordſhip's 8 eye, and 
bas ventured into the world by your order, does now, by a natural 
kind of right, come to your lord ſhip for that protection, which 
you ſeveral years ſince promiſed it. It is not that I think any 
name, how great ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a book, will be 
. able to cover the faults that are to be found in it. Things i in 
print muſt ſtand and fall by their own worth, or the reader's 
fancy. But there being nothing more to be deſired for truth, 
than a fair unprejudiced hearing, no body is more likely to pro- 
cciure me that, than your lordſhip; who are allowed to have got 
o intimate an acquaintance with her, in her more retired. 
= receſſes, Your lordſhip is known to have fo far advanced your 
ſpeculations in the moſt abſtract and general knowledge of things, 
beyond the ordinary reach, or common methods, that your 
allowance and approbation of the def ign of this treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being Wer kee. without reading; and 
will prevail to have thoſe parts a little weighed, which might 
_ otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve no conſideration fer 
being ſomewhat out of the common road. The imputation of 
novelty is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe, who judge of men's 
heads, as they do of their perukes, by the faſhion ; and can 
allow none to be right, but the received dodrines. Truth 
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ance: new opinions are always ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, 
without any other reaſon, but becauſe they are not already com- 
mon. But truth, like gold, is not the leſs fo, for being newly 
brought out of the mine. It is trial and examination muſt give 
it price, and not any antick faſhion: and though it be not yet 
current by the publick ſtamp ; ; yet it may for all that, be as 
old as nature, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your lord- 
{hip can give great and convincing mllances: of ihe. whenever 
you pl leaſe to oblige the-publick with fome of thoſe large and 
1 comprehenſive diſcoveries you have made of truths, hitherto un- 
1118 known, unleſs to ſome few, to whom your lordſhip has been 
1 pPlw&kẽEaſed not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient 
1 rleaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould dedicate this Eſſay to 
[if Poor lordfhip: and its having ſome little correſpondence with 
10 LO ſome parts of that nobler and vaſt ſyſtem of the ſciences, your 
| . loordſhip has made fo new, exact, a inſtructive a draught of, 1 
ﬀſ think it glory enough, if your lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that 
1 e here and there I have fallen into ſome thoughts, not wholly diffe- : 
[18 kent from yours. If your lordſhip think fit, that, by your encou- 
| ragement, this ſhould appear in the world, I hope it may be a 
1 * 3 reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead) your lordſhip farther; and you 
= will allow me to fay, that you here give the world, an earnelt of 
| ſomething, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 3 
their expectation. This, my lord, ſhews what a preſent I --; 
make to your lordſhip; juſt fk as the poor man does to his 
rich and great neighbour, by whom the baſket of flowers, or fruit, 
is not ill taken, though he has more plenty of his own growth, 
and in much greater perfection. Worthleſs things receive a 8 5 
when they are made the offerings of reſpect, eſteem and grati- 
tude; theſe you have given me ſo mighty and peculiar reaſons to 
have, in the higheſt degree, for your lordſhip, that if, they can 
add a price to what they go along with, proportionable to their 
own greatneſs, I can with confidence brag, I here make your 
| lordſhip the richeſt preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, 
J am under the greateſt obligation to ſeek all occaſions to acknow- 
ledge a long train of favours, I have received from your lordſhip; 
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favours, though great and important in themſelves, yet made 


much more ſo by the forwardneſs, concern, and kindneſs, and 


other obliging circumſtances, that never fail to accompany them. 
To all this, you are pleaſed to add that, which gives yet more 


weight and reliſh to all the reſt: you vonchlaſe to continue me 


in ſome degrees of your eſteem, and allow me a place in your 


good thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid friendſhip. This, my lord, 
your words and actions ſo conſtantly ſhew, on all occaſions, even 
to others, when I am abſent, that it is vanity in me to mention 


what every body knows: but it would be want of good manners, 5 


not to acknowledge what ſo many are witneſſes of, and every day 
tell me I am indebted to your lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as 
caſily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing engagements it has to your lordſhip. This, I am ſure, 
I ſhould write of the underſtanding without having any, if I 


were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on this 
opportunity to teſtify to the world, how much I am obliged to be, N 


Vour Lordſhip $ mol katble 8 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
lohn Locke 


Dorſet-court, May 24, 1689 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE REA DER 


9 


I here put into thy hands, what has been the diverſion of ſome of my idle 


and heavy hours: if it has the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and thou 
haſt but half ſo much pleaſure in reading as I had in writing it, thou wilt as 


little think thy money, as I do my pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 


a commendation of my work; nor conclude becauſe I was pleaſed with the 
doing of it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it, now it is done. He 


that hawks at larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, though a much leſs con- 


ſiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler game: and he is little acquainted | 


with the ſubject of this treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, Who does not know ] 
that as it is the moſt elevated faculty of the ſoul, ſo it is employed with a 


greater and more conſtant delight, than any of the other. Its ſearches after 
truth, are a ſort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very purſuit makes a 


great part of the pleaſure. Every ſtep the mind takes, in its progreſs towards 


| knowledge, makes ſome diſcovery, which is not only new, but the beſt too, 
for the time at leaſt, + OTE 


For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of objects only by its own 


ſight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what 

has eſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he, who. has raiſed himſelf 
above the alms-baſket, and not content to live lazy- on ſcraps of begged opi- 
nions, ſets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, will (whatever 
he lights on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaction: every moment of his purſuit 


will reward his pains with ſome delight, and he will have reaſon to think his 


time not ill ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great acquiſition. 


This, reader, is the entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their own 
thoughts, and follow them in writing; which thou oughteſt not to envy 


them, fince they afford thee an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them, if they are thy own, 
that I refer myſelf: but if they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no 


great matter what they are: they not following truth, but ſome mèe aner con- 
ſideration. And it is not worth while to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, 
who ſays or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judgeſt for thy- 
ſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then I ſhall not be harmed or 


offended whatever be thy cenſure, For though it be certain, that there is 


nothing in this treatiſe, of the tru.h whereof I am not fully perſuaded; yet I 


_ conſider myſelf as liable to miſtakes, as I can think thee; and know that 
this book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any opinion [I have of it, but by 
thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new, or inſtructive to thee, thou art not 
to blame me for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this 
| ſubject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their own underſtanding ; but 
for my own information, and the ſatisfaction of a few friends, who acknow- 


ledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it fit to trouble 
as ro OE ” thee 
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XXX. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 
thee with the hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or fix friends 


meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject very remote from this, 
tound themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the difficulties that roſe on every ſide. 


After we had a while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any nearer a reſolu- 


tion of thoſe doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that we 


took a wrong courſe ; and that before we ſet ourſelves upon enquiries of that 
nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, and ſee what objects our 

underſtandings were or were not fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the 

company, who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, that this 
ſhould be our firſt enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted thoughts on a ſubject 

I had never before confidered, which I ſet down againſt our next meeting, gave 

the firſt entrance into this diſcourſe ; which having been thus begun by chance, 


was continued by intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels; and after long in- 


tervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my humour, or occaſions permitted; and 


at laſt, in a retirement, where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, it 
was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 


This diſcontinued way of writing, may have occaſioned, beſides others, 
two contrary faults, viz. that too little and too much may be faid in it. If thou 
findeſt any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad that what I have writ gives thee any 
deſire that I ſhould have gone further; if it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt 
blame the ſubject; for when I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould. 
have to ſay on this matter, would have been contained in one ſheet of aper; 
but the further I went, the larger proſpect J had: new diſcoveries led me ſtill 
on, and fo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. Iwill not deny, 
but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it is; and that 
ſome parts of it might be contracted : the way it bas been writ in, by catches, 
and many long intervals of interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome repe:itions. 
But to confeſs the truth, I am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter, 


I am not ignorant how li-tle I herein conſult my own reputation, when I 


| knowingly let it go with a fault, fo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are 
always the niceſt readers. But they who know floth is apt to content itſelf 
with any excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, I 
think, I have a very good one. I will not therefore allege in my defence, that 
the ſame notion having different reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the ſame diſcourſe; and that ſo it happened 
in many parts of this: but waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I have 
ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame argument, and expreſſed it different 
ways, with a quite different deſign, I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the 
information of men of large thoughts, and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch _ 
maſters of knowledge I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn them 
| before-hand not to expect any thing here, but what being ſpun out of my 
own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own ſize; to whom, perhaps, 
it will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains to make plain and 
familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the 
abſtractedneſs of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some objects 


had need be turned on every ſide; and when the notion is new, as I confeſs 


. 
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ſome. of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpe they will ap- 
pear to others, it is not one ſimple view of that will gain it admittance into 
every underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting impreſſion. There 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves, or others, that what 
in one way of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has 


made very clear and intelligible: though afterward the mind found little 


difference in the phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſtood 
more than the other. But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's 


- Xxxi 


imagination, We have our underſtandings no leſs different than our palates ; 


and he that thinks the ſame truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by cvery one in the 
ſame dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of cookery : 


the meat may be the ſame and the nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able 


to receive it with that ſeaſoning; and it mult be dreſſed ano her way, if you 


will have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong conſtitutions. The truth is, 
| thoſe who adviſed me to publith it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it 


as it is: and fince I have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be 
underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the pains to read it; I have ſo little affec- 


take, or not comprehend my meaning. 


tion to be in print, that if I were not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome 
uſe to others, as I think it has been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the 
view of ſome friends, who, gave the firſt occaſion to it. My appearing there- 
fore in print, being on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary 
to make what I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all forts of readers, as 
1 can. And I had much rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſighted ſhould com- 
185 plain of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed 
to abſtra& ſpeculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different notions, ſhould miſ- 


It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of vanity, or inſolence, in me, 
to pretend to inſtruct this our knowing age; it amounting to little leſs, when 
IJ own, that I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. But if 
it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who with a feigned modeſty 
condemn, as uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much 
more of vanity or inſolence, to publiſh a book for any other end; and he 
fails very much of that reſpect he owes the publick, who prints, and conſe- 
quently expects men ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet with any thing of uſe to themſelves or others: and ſhould nothing elſe 
be found allowable in this treatiſe, yet my deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo: and 
the goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome excuſe for the worthleſſneſs of 
my preſent. It is that chiefly which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, 
which I expeCt not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's principles, no- 
tions, and reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a book which pleaſes 


or diſpleaſes all men. I acknowledge the age, we live in, is not the leaſt 


knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. If I have not the 
good luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. I plainly 
tell all my readers, except half a dozen, this treatiſe was not at firſt intended 
for them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of that number. 
But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely ; 
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for I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind of 
_ converſation, I ſhall always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed ſincerely at 
truth and uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt ways. The commonwealth 
of learning is not at this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty deſigns, 
in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting monuments to the admiration of 
poſterity : but every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham; and 
in an age that produces ſuch maſters as the great—Huygenius, and the incom- 
parable Mr. Newton, with ſome others of that ſtrain, it is ambition enough 
to be employed as an under-labourer in clearing ground a little, and removing 
| ſome of the rubbiſh, that lies in the way to knowledge; which certainly had 
been very much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and induſtrious men had not been much cumbered with the rel but fri- 
volous uſe of uncouth, affected or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
fciences, and there made an art of, to that degree, that philoſophy, which is 
nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable 
to be brought into well-bred company, and polite converſation. Vague and 
inſignificant forms of ſpeech, and abuſe of language, have ſo long paſſed 
for myſteries of ſcience; or hard or miſapplied words, with little or no 
meaning, have, by preſcription, ſuch a right to be miſtaken for deep learn- 
ing, and height of ſpeculation ; that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are but the covers of 
ignorance, and hindrance of true knowledge. To break in upon the ſanctuary 
of vanity and ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome ſervice to human under- 
ſtanding : though ſo few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the 
uſe of words; or that the language of the ſe& they are of, has any faults- in 
it, which ought to be examined or corrected; that I hope J ſhall be pardoned, 
if J have in the third book dwelt long on this "je; and endeavoured to 
make it ſo plain that neither the inveterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the preva- 
tency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 
about the meaning of their own words, and will not ſuffer the ſignificancy of 
their expreſſions to be enquired into. 1 „ 

I have been told, that a ſhort epitome of this treatiſe, which was printed 
1688, was by ſome condemned without reading, becauſe innate ideas were 
denied in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were not ſup- 
poſed, there would be little left, either of the notion or proof of ſpirits. 1f 


any one take the like offence at the entrance of this treatiſe, I ſhall defire him 


to read it thorough ; and then 1 hope he will be convinced, that the taking 

away falſe foundations, is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth; which 
is neither injured or endangered ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on 
falſchood. In the ſecond edition I added as followeth.” LENT 
The bookſeller will not forgive me, if I fay nothing of this fecond edition, 
which he has promiſed, by the correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the 
many faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be known, 

that it has one whole new chapter concerning Identity, and many additions and 
amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my reader, are not all new 
matter, but moſt of them either farther confirmation of what I. had ſaid, or 
— 7 45 explications, 
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explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what was for- 


merly printed, and not any variation in me from it: I muſt only except the 
alterations I have made in book ii. chap. 21. 


What I had there writ concerning liberty and the will, I thought deſerved 
as accurate a view as I was capable of: thoſe ſubjects having, in all ages, ex- 


erciſed the learned part of the world with queſtions and difficulties, that have 
not a little perplexed morality and divinity; thoſe parts of knowledge that 


men are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpection into the 


working of men's minds, and a ſtricter examination of thoſe motives and views 
they are turned by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts I for- 


merly had, concerning that, which gives the laſt determination to the will in all 
voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world with 
as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me 


to be right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and renounce any opinion 
of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when truth appears againſt it. For 


it is truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, when, or from 
 :whenceſoever it comes. „„ 9 


But what for wardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any opinion I have, or to recede 
from-any thing I have writ, upon the firſt evidence of an error in it; yet this I 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to receive any light from thoſe ex- 
ceptions I have met with in print againſt any part of my book; nor have from 
any thing that has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my ſenſe, in any 


of the points that have been queſtioned, Whether the ſubject I have in hand 
requires often more thought and attention, than curſory readers, at leaſt ſuch as 
are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow; or whether any obſcurity in my expreſſions 
caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to others apprehen- 


ſion in my way of treating them: ſo it is, that my meaning, I find, is often 


miſtaken, and I have not the good luck to be every where rightly underſtood. 
There are ſo many inſtances of this, that I think it juſtice to my reader and 
myſelf to conclude, that either my took is plainly enough written to be rightly 
underſtood by thole who peruſe it with that attention and indifferency, which 
every one, who will give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in reading 


or elſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend 


it. Which ever of theſe be that truth, it is myſelf only am affected thereby, 
and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my reader with what I think might 


be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral objections I have met with, to paſlages here 


and there of my book. Since I perſuade mylelf, that he who thinks them of 
moment enough to be concerned, whether they are true or falſe, will be able 
to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 

_ doctrine, when I and my oppoſer come both to be well underſtood, 
If any, careful that none of their good thoughts ſhould be loſt, have pub- 
liſhed their cenſures of my Eſſay, with this honour done to it, that they will 


not ſuffer it to be an Eſſiy; I leave it to the publick to value the obligation 


they have to theircritical pens, and ſhall not waſte my reader's time in ſo idle 


n employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfaction any one 
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has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a confutation of what I have 
written. | 2 5 
The bookſellers preparing for the fourth edition of my Eſſay, gave me notice 
of it, that T might, if I had leiſure, make any additions or alterations I ſhould 
think fit. Whereupon J thought it convenient to advertiſe the reader, 
that, beſides ſeveral corrections I had made here and there, there was one 
alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the whole 
1 book, and is of conſequence to be rightly underſtood, What I thereupon 
1 as ſaid was this ) 3 
[| Clear and diſtinct ideas are terms, which, though familiar and frequent in 
r c mens mouths, I have reaſon to think every one who uſes, does not perfectly 
1 3 underſtand. And poflibly it is but here and there one, who gives himſelf the 
— trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know what he himſelf or others preciſely 
0 mean by them: I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate, 
or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely to direct men's 
thoughts to my meaning in this matter, By thoſe denominations, I mean 
ſome object in the mind, and conſequently determined, 1. e. ſuch as is there 
ſeen and perceived to be. This, 1 think, may fitly be called a determinate or 
determined idea, when ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the mind, and fo 
| 138 determined there, it is annexed, and without variation determined to a name or 
— articulate ſound, which is to be ſteadily the ſign of that very ſame object of 
[| the mind, or determinate ide. 57) éͤkͥ!:2 gs Rn: 
To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, when applied to 
a ſimple idea, I mean that ſimple appearance which the mind has in its view, 
or perceives in itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be in it; by determined, when 
applied to a complex idea, I mean ſuch a one as conſiſts of a determinate 
number of certain ſimple or leſs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a proportion 
and ſituation, as the mind has before its view, and ſees in itſelf, when that idea 
is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a man gives a name to it. Ifay, 
ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who is ſo careful \ 
of his language, as to uſe no word, till he views in his mind the preciſe 3 
determined idea, which he reſolves to make it the ſign of. The want of this, 
is the cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and confuſion in mens thoughts and 
diſcourſes. e Te Wager ot oo 
I know there are not words enough in any language, to anſwer all the 
variety of ideas, that enter into mens diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this 
| hinders not, but that when any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind 
2 determined idea, which he makes it the ſign of, and to which he ſhould 
keep it ſteadily annexed, during that preſent diſcourſe. Where he does not, 
or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear and diſtinct ideas; it is plain 
| his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing but obſcurity and 
confuſion, where ſuch terms are made uſe of which have not ſuch a preciſe 
1 po eien lon = 5 PO Roe ES. 
'® Res Udon this ground I have thought determined ideas a way of ſpeaking leſs 
1 | hable to miſtake, than clear and diſtinct: and where men have got ſuch 
| „ Aetermined 
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determined ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find 
a great part of their doubts and diſputes at an end. The greateſt part of the 
queſtions and controverſies that perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful 
and uncertain uſe of words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined ideas, which 
they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which it perceives and has before it, 
diſtin& from the ſound it uſes as a ſign of it. 2. That this idea, thus deter- 
' mined, i. e. which the mind has in itſelf, and knows and ſees there, be de- 
termined, without any change, to that name, and that name determined to 
that preciſe idea, If men had ſuch determined ideas in their enquiries and 
diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their own enquiries and diſcourſes 
went, and avoid the greateſt part of the diſputes and wranglings they have 
with others. ot ne EEE TT j; es re EN 

Beeſides this, the bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe the 


reader, that there is an addition of two chapters wholly new; the one of the 


aſſociation of ideas, the other of enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other larger 
additions, never before printed, he had engaged to print by themſelves, after 


the ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay had 


the ſecond impreſſion, 
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others obſcure and confuſed. 
Clear and obicure, explained by 
light, 


. Cauſes of ablcortey: 


Diſtinct and confuſed, what, 


. Objection. 0 


Contuſion of ideas, i is in reference 
to their names. 
Defaults, which make den 


Firſt, complex ideas, made up of 


too few ſimple ones. 


. Secondly, or its ſimple ones jum- 


| bled diſorderly together. 


Thurdly, or are mutable and un- _ 


determined, 


Confuſion, without reference. to 


names, hardly conceivable. 


Confuſion concerns always two 


ideas. 
Cauſes of 1 


Complex ideas may be diſtinct in 
ane part, and confuſed in another. 
This, it not heeded, cauſes confu- 
ſion in our arguings, 
Inſtance in eternity. 


Diviſibility of matter. 


CHAP. XXX 


Of real and fantaſtical ideas. 


SECT. 


1. 


Real ideas ate conformable. to their 
archetypes. 
4 2. le 


ly 


CONTENT 8 


2, Simple ideas all real. 

3. Complex ideas are voluntary com- 
binations. 

4. Mixed modes, made of conſiſtent 
ideas, are rea], 

5. Ideas of ſubſtances are real, when 
they agree with the exiſtence of 
things. 


CHAP. XXXI 


Of — and e ideas. 


SECT. 


1. Adeguste 1050 are ſuch as per- | 


fectly repreſent their archetypes. 
2. Simple ideas al] adequate, 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
5. Modes, in reference to ſettled 
names, may be inadequate. 


6, 7. Ideas of ſubſtances, as referred to 


real eſſences, not adequate. 
2.11, Ideas of ſubſtances, as collections 


of their qualities, are all inade- 


gquate. 
12. Simple ideas bur, 5 adequate. 
13. Ideas of ſubſtances are ure in- 
Adcdequate. 
14. Ideas of modes and relatiors are 


 archetypes, and cannot but be 


adequate. 
CHA P. XXXII 
Of true and falſe ideas. 


ster. 
1. Truth a falkhood properly be- 
longs to propoſitions. 


2. Metaphyſical truth contains a ta- 


cit propoſition. 


3. No idea as an appearance in i the 


mind, true or falſe. 


4. Ideas, referred to aby thing, may 


be true or falſe. 


5, Other mens ideas, real exiſtence, - 
and ſuppoſed real eſſences, are 


what men uſually refer cheir ideas 
to. 


6.8. The cauſe of ſuch a I nces. 


9. Simple ideas may be falſe, in re- 
ference to others of the ſame name, 


but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 
10. Ideas of mixed modes moſt liable 


"SECT. 


to be falſe in this ſenſe, 

11. Or at leaſt to be thought falſe, 
12. And why., 
13. As referred 
of our ideas 


of ſubſtances, 


o real exiſtences, none 
n be falſe, but — 


14-16. Firſt, ſimple ideas in this ſenſe not 


falſe, and why. 
15. Though one man's idea of blue 
ſhould be different from another's, 
17. Secondly, modes not falſe, 


18, Thirdly, ideas of ſubſtances, when 
falſe, 


19. Truth or falſehcod always ſup- 


poſes affirmation or negation. 


20. Ideas, in themſelves, neither true 
nor falſe. 


21, But are falſe; firſt, when Judged 


. aprecable to another man's idea, 
without being ſo. 


22. Secondly, when WI to agree 


to real exiſtence, when they do 
not. 


23. Thirdly, when judged adequate, 


without being ſo. 


24. Fourthly, when judged to repre- 


ſent the real eſſence. 
25. Ideas, when falſe. 


26. More properly to be called right 


or wrong. 


CH AP. xXXIII 


Of the aſſociation of ideas. 
| SECT. 


1. Something unreaſonable in moſt 
men, 

2. Not wholly from ſelf. love. 

3. Not from education. 

4. A degree of madneſs. 


5. From a wrong connection of ideas. 


6. This connection, how made. 


| 758 Some antipathies, an eff. Ct of i it. 
9. A great cauſe of errors. 
10-12. Inſtances. a 


13. Why time cures ſome eben in 


the mind, which reaſon cannot. 


14-16. Farther inſtances of the effects of f 


the aſſociation of ideas. 


17, Its influence on intellectual ies 8 


18. Obſervable in different ſects, 
19. Concluſion, 
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BOOK 


III 


OF WORDS 


HAT. 
Of words, or language in general. 
SECT. 
1. Man fitted 
ſounds. 


2. To make them ſigns of ideas. 
3. i To make general ſigns. 


to form articulate 


. Words ultimately derived from 


ſuch as ſignify ſenſible 1dcas. 
6. Diſtribution, 


CHAP. II 
Of the e ol words. 


SECT. | 


1. Words are ſenſible ens, neceſſa- 


ry for communication. 


2, 3. Words are ſenſible ſigns of his 


ideas, who uſes them. 
4. Words often ſecretly referred; 
flirt, to the ideas in other mens 
' minds. 5 : 
5. Secondly, to the reality of things, 
6. Words, by uſe, readily excite ideas. 
7. Words often uſed without ſigni- 
: fication... -:-:--- 
8. Their gnification, perfeAlly wy 
e 


ch. It 
Of general terms. 


1. The greateſt part of words general. 


2. For every particular thing to have 


a4 name is impoſſible. 
3, 4. And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper names. 
6-8, How general words are made. 


. General names are nothing but ab- 


ſtract ideas. 


10. Why the genus is ordinarily made 
uſe of, in definitions. 


11. General and univerſal ate creatures 5 


of the underſtanding. 
12, Abſtract ideas are the eſſences of 
the genera and ſpecies, 


SECT. . 
13. They are the workmanſhip of the 


underſtanding, but have their foun- 


dation in the ſimilitude of things. 


14. Each diſtinct abſtract idea, is a 


diſtinct eſſence. 
153. Real and nominal eſſence. 


16. Conſtant connection between the 


name and nominal eſſence. 


17, Suppoſition, that ſpecies are dif. 


tinguiſhed by their real eſſences, 
uſeleſs. 
18. Real and nominal eſſence, the 
ſame in ſimple ideas and modes, 
different in ſubſtances. 
19. Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. 
20. Recapitulation. 


OH A P. ww 
Of the names of imple ideas, 


SECT... 


I, 3 of Kane ideas, modes 


and ſubſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. 


2. Firſt, names of ſimple ideas, and 


ſubſtances, intimate real exiſtence. 


3. Secondly, names of ſimple ideas, 


and modes, ſignify always both 
real and nominal eſſence. 
4. Thirdly, names of fimple idea, 
__undefinable.. 


proceſs in infinicum. 
What a definition is. 
7. Simple ideas, why undefinable. 
8, 9. Inſtances. Motion. 
10. Light, Zh 


11. Simple ideas, why undefinable, © 


_ farther explained. 
12, 13. The contrary ſhe wash in complex 
ideas, Dy 11 ſtances of a ſtatue and 

rainbow | 


14. Ih. names of See ideas, 


wn to be ma. e intelligible by 


FO Qs, 
15, Fourthiy, 


4 
5. It all were definable, it would be "2 
6 

7 
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SECT. 


15. Fourthly, names of {imple ideas, 


leaſt doubtful, 
16. Fifthly, ſimple ideas have few af- 
cents in linea piedicamentali, 
17. Sixthly, names of imple ideas ſtand 
for ideas not at all arbitrary. 


SHAFT. 


Of the names of mixed modes and 


relations. 
SECT, 
1. They and for abſtract ideas, as 
other genera! names. 
2. Firſt, the ideas they ſtand for, are 
made by the underſtanding. _ 
3. Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 
Vithout patterns. 
4. How this is done. 
5. Evidentiy arbitrary, in chat the 
dea is often before the exiſtence. 
6. Inſtances, murder, mceſt, ſtabbing. 
7. But ſtill ſubſervient to the end of 
language. : | 
8. Whereof the mrranſlatdb! e words 
ef divers languages are a proof. 


9. This ſhews ſpecies to be made for 
communication. 


10, 11. In mixed modes, it is he name that 


tics the combination together, and 
make it a ſpecies, 
12. For the oiiginals of mixed modes, 
wie look no farther than the mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be he 
| workmanſhipof the underſtanding. 
13. Their being made by the under- 
ſtanding, without patterns, ſhews 
the realon why they are ſo com- 
pounde. 


14. Names of in en ſtand 41 b 


ways for their. real eſſences. 


15. Why their names -are;uſually g got 


before their ideas. 
156. Reaſon of my being bo large on 


This . Dy: 
FEE cb. Vi. 
the ies of bite 


SECT. bY ** 405 ＋ 785 Jt; 


4; SR IR of dubſtances 
ſtand or ſo s. woo 
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— 
4 


SECT. 


2. The effences of each ſort, is the 
abſtract idea. 


3. The nominal and real eſſence dif- 


ſerent. | & 
4-6. Nothing eſſential to individuals, 
7, 8. The nominal eſſence bounds the 


ſpecies. 
9. Not the real eſſence, which we 
know not. | 
10, Not ſubſtantial forms, Shich we 
EK nc leſs. 5 


11. That the nominal eſſence 1 is that 


whereby ve diſtinguiſn ſpecies, 
farther evident from ſpirits. 
12. Whereof there, are, probably, 
numberleſs ſpecies. 
13. The nominal effence that of the 


ſpecies, proved from water and ice. 
14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain num» 


ber of real eſſences. 

19, 20. Our nominal effences of Aces 
not perfect collections of properties. 
21. But ſuch a collection as our name 

ſtands for. 
22. Our abſtract ideas are to us the 


meaſures of ſpecies: inſtances | in 
that of man. 


23. Species not diſtioguithed by e. | 


neration. 
24. Not by ſubſtantial forms. 
25. The ſpecifick eſſences are made by 
the mind, 
26,27. Therefore very various and un- 
e 


28. But not ſo arbitrary, as mixed ; 


modes. 


29. Though very imperfect. 
30. Which yet ſerve for common con- 
+, mars." 3.3" 


31. But make FIST) . ſignified 


by the ſame name. 


32. The more general our ideas are, 
the | more e os  Parrial : 
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37. And continues it in the races of 
things. 
38. Each abſtract idea is an eſſence. 
39. Genera and ſpecies, in order to 
naming ; inſtance, watch. 

40. Species of artificial things, leſs 
: confuſed than natural. 

41. Artificial things of diſtinct ſpecies, 
42. Subſtancesalone have proper names. 
43. Difficulty to treat of words with | 

words. 


4445 Inſtance of mixed modes in Ki- 


neah and Niouph. 


46,47. Inſtances of ſubſtances in Zahab. 
438. Their ideas perfect, and therefore 


various. 

49. Therefore to fix their ſpecies, a 
real eſſence is ſuppoſed. 

50. Which ſuppoſition is of no uſe. 

51. Concluſion. 


CHAP. VII 
Of particles. 


skcr. 


ſentences together. 


2. In them conſiſts the art of well 


ſpeaking. 


34 * They ſhew what relation the mind 


gives to its own thoughts. 5 
Inſtance in But. 


6. This matter butlightly touche dere. 


1 H AP. VIII 
of abſtract and conerete terms. 


Abſtract terms not predicable, one 
of another, and why. 


2. They f ſhew thedifference of our ideas. 


"CHAP, IK 
Of the imperfection of words. 


er. 


communicating our thoughts. 


2. Any words will ſerve for record- | 


ing. | 
. Communication by words, civil 
or philoſophical. _ 
4. The im of words, is be 
doubt ful neis of their ſignification. 
35. Cauſcs of thei Fen. 
vo L. I. 


1. Particles connect parts, or w ole 


I, Words are 1 for recording and : 


SECT. 


6. The names of mixed modes doubt- 
ful : firſt, becauſe the ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſo complex. 


7. Secondly, becauſe they have no 


ſtandards. 
8. Propriety not a ſufficient remedy. 
9. The way of learning theſe names 
contributes allo to their doub ful- 
neſs. 


10, Hence unavoidable obſcurity in 


antient authors. 


11. Names of ſubſtances, of doubrful 


ſignification. 

12. Names of ſubſtances clawed, firſt, 
to real eſſences, | that cannot be 
known. 


13, 14. Secondly, to co- exiſting qualities, 


which are known but imperfectly. 
15. With this imperfe&ion they may 
ſerve for civil, but not well for 
philoſophical uſe. 
16. Inſtance, liquor of nerves, 
17. Inſtance, gold, 


18. The names of ſimple ideas, the 


leaſt doubtful. 


19. And next to them, ſimple modes. 
20. The moſt doubtful, are the names 


of very compounded mixed modes 


and ſubſtances. 
1. Why this imperfection charged 
upon words. 
22,23. This ſhould teach us moderation 


in impoſing our own ſenſe of obe 
authors. 


NAP. x 

Of the abuſe of words. 
skcr. 
1. Abuſe of onde 


2, 3. Firſt, words without any, or rwith- 
— clear ideas. 


4. Occaſioned by learning names, 


before the ideas they belong to. 


5. Secondly, a ſteady application of 
them 


6. Thirdly, affected obſcurity, by 


wrong application. 


7. Logick and diſpute has much 
contributed to this. 
8 


Calling it ſubtilty. 
9. This learning very little bene 3t Its 
ſociety 


8 — 10. But 


xlix 


CONTENTS 


SECT, 


10. But deſtroys the inſtruments of 


knowledge and communication. 
11. As uſeful as to confound the 
ſound of the letters. 


12. This art has perplexed religion ; 


and juſtice. | 

And ought not to paſs for learning. 
14. Fourthly, taking them for things. 
15. Inſtance in matter, 


16. This makes errors laſting, 


17. Fifthly, ſetting them for what 
they cannot ſignify. 


18. V. g. putting them for the real 


eſſences of ſubſtances. 


19. Hence we think every ants of | 


our idea in ſubſtances, 
change the ſpecies, 


not to 


20. The cauſe of this abuſe, a ſuppo- | 
ſition of nature's working always 


regularly. 


21. This abuſe contains two falſe ſup- 


poſitions. i 


22. Sixthly, a ſuppoſition that words 
have a certain and evident figni- 
fication, 


23: The ends of language firſt to con- 


vey our ideas. 
24. Secondly to do it with l 


25. Thirdly, therewith to convey the 


knowledge: of things. 


26 31. How men's words fail 1 in all theſe, 


32. How in ſubſtances. 
Ho in modes and relations. 


34. Scyenthly, figurative ſpeech alſo 
an abu e of language. N 


SH AP. XI 


Of the remedies of the foregoing 


imperfections and abuſes. 


e 


15 "They m are worth þ ſeeking, 


BOOK 


SECT. 
2, 


3 


12. 


13. 
44. 


15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20, 21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


ing. 

The ideas of their powers, beſt by 

definition. | 

A reflection on the knowledge of 
3  -- 

Ideas alſo of ſubſtances muſt be 


25. 
26. 


27. 


Are not eaſy. 


But yet neceſſary to philoſophy. 
Miſuſe of words, the cauſe of great 


errors. 

Obſtinacy. 

And wrangling. 

Inſtance, bat and bird. 

Firſt remedy, to uſe no word: 
without an idea. 


Secondly, to have diſtinct ideas 
annexed to them in modes.“ 


And diſtin&t and conformable in 


ſubſtances. 

Thirdly, propriety. 

Fourthly, to make known their 
meaning. 

And that three Ways. 

Firſt, in ſimple ideas by ſynoni- 
mous terms or ſhewing, 
Secondly, in mixed modes by de- 
finition. 

Morality capable of Wen te. 
Definitions can. make moral diſ- 
courſes clear. 

And is the only way. 


Thirdly, in ſubſtances, by ſhewing | 


and defining. 
Ideas of the leading qualities of 


| ſubſtances, are beſt x by ſhew- 


conformable to things. 
Not eaſy to be made fo, 


Fifthly, by conſtancy | in their ſ is 5 


nification. 


When the variation is to be ex- 
plained. 


IV 


oF KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION. 


c HA P. 1 
of knowledge in general. 


SECT. | 


1. Our knowledge converſant about 
our ideas. 


2. - Knowledge is the perception of 


* . 


the agreement, or diſagreement, of 


two ideas. 


This agreement fourfold. 


Firſt, of identity, or diverſity, 
Secondly, relation. 
Thirdly, of co exiſtence. 
F dende of real exiſtence. 


8. Know- 
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Knowledge actual or hab. tual. 
Habitual knowledge, twofold. 


CHAP. i: 


Of the degrees of our r knowledge. 


SECT. 
. 

2. 

YL 

4. 


Intuitive. 

Demonſtrative. 

Depends on proofs. 

But not ſo eaſy. 

Not without precedent doubt. 


6. Not fo clear. 


7 
8. 
9. 
10-13. 


14. 


5 5 


Each ſtep muſt have intuitive 
evidence. | 
H-nce the miſtake ex precognitis 


& præconceſſis. 

Demonſtration, not limited to 
quantity. 

Why it has been ſo chought. 
Senfitive knowledge of particular 
exiſtence, 


Knowledge not always clear, where 


the ideas are ſo. 


CHAP. III 


Of the extent of human knowledge. 


277 | 


z 


. Firſt, no farther than we have ew. 
' Secondly, no farther than we can 
perceive their agreement or diſa- 


greement. 


Thirdly, intuitive knowledge e ex- 


tends itſelf not to all the relations 
of all our ideas. | 


Fourthly, not demonſtrative know- 


ledge. 


9. 


1 


II, 
I2-14. 


F. fthly, ſenſitive Ki .owledge, nar- 


rower than either. 


Sixthly, our knowledge, cherefure, 


' Nariower than our ideas. 
How far our knowledge reaches. 


Firſt, our knowledge of identity 
and diverſity, as far as our ideas. 


Sccongly, of co- exiſtence, a very 


little way. 


Becauſe . connection Cn 
molt ſimple ideas is unknown. 
Eſpecially of ſecopdary qualities. 
And farther, becauſe all connection 


between any ſecondary and prima- 


ry nter is undifcoverab! "N 


SECT. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


e 


Of repugnancy to co-cxiſt, larger. 
Of the coexiſtence of powets, a 
very little way. * 


Of ſpirits yet rarrower. 


Thirdly, of othcr relations, it 1s 
not eaſy to ſay how far. 
Morality capab le of demonſtration. 


Two things have made moral ideas 


thought uncapable of demonſtra- 


20, 
1. 


tion. Their complexedneſs and 
want of ſenſible repreſentations, 
Remedies of thoſe difficulties. 
Fourthly, of real exiſtence, we 


have an intuitive knowledge cf 


22, 
23. 


our own, demonſtrative of God's, 


ſenſitive of ſome few other things. 


Our ignorance great. 
Firſt, one cauſe 'of it, want of ideas, 


either ſuch as we have no concep- 


tion of, or ſuch as particularly we 


24. 
23. 
26. 
27. 
24. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


have not. 

Becauſe of their remoteneſs, or, 
Becauſe of their minuteneſs. 
Hence no ſcience of bodies. 
Much leſs of ſpirits. 


Secondly, want of a diſcoverable 


_ connection, between ideas we have. 


Inſtances, 
Thirdly, want of racing our ideas. 
Extent in reſpect of univerſality. 


CHA p. Iv 


Of the reality of our knowledge. 


SECT. 
| 10 


NIN 


N 


— 


Objection, knowledge placed in 


ideas, may be all bare viſion. 


Anſar, not fo, where 1dcas agree 


with things, _ 
As, firſt, al ſimple ideas do. 


Se condly, all complex ideas, except 
of ſubſtances. 
Hence the reality of mathematical 
knowledge. 5 


And of moral. 
Exiſtence not 6s weakly to make i it 


real. 


Nor will it be leſs true, or certain, 
becauſe moral ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

Miſ-naming difturbs not the cer- 
tainty of the . 


Ideas 


ii 


ster. 
Il. 


1. 


CONTENT A 


Ideas of ſubſtances have their ar- 
chetypes without us. 

So far as they agree with theſe, ſo 
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Objection againſt a changeling be. 


ing ſomething between man and 


beaſt, anſwered. 
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propoſitions. 
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| CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION. : 


ky 


A IN 0 Ei it! is . A ede a ſets man alone the 1 of ſenſible: An enquly 


t h 8 
beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion, which he has 3 


over them ; it is certainly a ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our pleaſant and 


labour to, Enquire into. The underſtanding, like the eye, whilſt i it makes us **ful- 


ſee, and. perceive: all other things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires 
art and pains to ſet it at- a diſtance, and make it its own object. But, what- 


ever be the difficulties chat lie in the way of this enquiry; whatever it be, that 
keeps us ſo much in the dark to ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the light we 


can let in upon our own. minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 
own underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us jr ad- 


vantage, in directing our thoughts in the ſearch of other things. 


F2, Tufs, therefore, being my purpoſe, to enquire into the hal, cer⸗- : Deſign. 
tainty, and extent of human knowledge; together with the grounds and de- 


grees of belief, opinion and aſſent: I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 
phy cal conſideration of the mind, or trouble myſelf to examine, wherein | 


its eſſenice:confilts, or by what motions of our ſpirits, or alterations of our 
bodies, we come to have any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our un- 
derſtandings; and whether thoſe ideas do in their formation, any, or all of 
them, depend. on matter, or no., Theſe are ſpeculations, which, however 
curious and entertaining, I ſhall. decline, as lying out of my way, in the de- 


5 fipn am now upon, It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to conſider -the 


"diſcerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects, which 


they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine, 1 have not wholly miſemployed 


myſelf, in the thoughts I ſhall, have on this occaſion; if in this hiſtorical}, . 


plain method, I can give any account of the ways, whereby our underſtand- - 
ings come to attain thoſe notions of things: we have, and can ſet down any 


meaſures of the certainty of. our knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe per ſua- 


Hoy I Which. a are.to * * cp m n 0 various, different, and _ 
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10. In matters, where reaſon can af- 
ford certiin knowledge, that is to 
be hearkened to. 

It. If the boundaries be not ſet be- 


tween faith and reaſon, no enthu- 
ſiaſm, or extravagancy in religion, 


can be contradicted, 


Of enthuſiaſm. 
zor. 
1. Love of truth neceſſary. 


2. A for wardneſs to dictate, from | 


whence. 
3. Force of enthuſiaſm. 
4. Reaſon and revelation. 
95. Riſe of enthuſiaſm, 
6, 7. Enthuſiaſm, _ 


85 9. Enthuſiaſm, miſtaken for feeing | 


and feeling, 
10. Enthuſiaſm, how to be abort. 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of evidence, that 
the propoſition is from God. 


12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no og 


ttat any propoſition is from God. 
13. Light in the mind, what. 


14. Revelation muſt be judged of * 


reaſon. 


1316. Belief, no proof of revelation, 
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1. Cauſes of « error, * 
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Firſt, want of proofs. 
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who want them, anſwered. _. 
People hindered from enquiry. 
Secondly, want of ſkill to uſe them. 
Thirdly, want of will to uſe them. 
Fourthly, wrong meaſures of pro- 


bability; whereof, 


Firſt, doubtful propoſitions, taken 


for principles. 
Secondly, received hypotheſes. 
Thirdly, predominant paſſions. 


The means of evading probabili- 


ties, 1ſt, ſuppoſed fallacy. 


, 2dly, ſuppoſed arguments for the 


contrary, 


What probabilities determine the 


aſſent. 


Where it is in our power to ſuſ- 


pend it. 2 
Fourthly, anhority. 


Men not in ſo many errors, as is 


imagined, 
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CHAPTER. 1, 


IN CE. it 18 . da de, as ſets man alone the reſt of able An n enquiry . 
| beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion, which he has as ele 


derſtanding, 
over them; it 18. certainly a ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our pleaſant and 


labour to, enquire into. The underſtanding, like the eye, whilſt it makes us . N 
= and perceive all other things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires 
art and pains to ſet it at- a diſtance, and make it its own object. But, what- _ 
ever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this enquiry ; whatever it be, that 
keeps us ſo much in the dark to ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the light we 
: can let in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 
RE own underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us greg ad- : 
vantage, in directing! our thoughts in the ſearch of other things. 
1 982. Tus, therefore, being my purpoſe, to enquire into the original, cer- Deſign, 
W-+.1 tainty, and extent of human knowledge; together with the grounds and de- 
ggrees of belief, opinion and aſſent: 1 ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 
8 phyſi cal. conſideration. of the mind, or trouble myſelf to examine, wherein 5 
= its eſſence conſiſts, or by what motions of our ſpirits, or alterations of our 
= bodies, we. come to have any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our un- 
derſtandings; and whether thoſe ideas do in their formation, any, or all of 
them, depend: on matter, or no. Theſe are ſpeculations, which, however * 
curious and entertaining, 1 ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the de- 
 fign I am now upon, It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to conſider -the 
diſcerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects, which 
they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine, I have not wholly miſemployed 
myſelf, in the thoughts I ſhall, have on this occaſion, if in this hiſtorical, 
plain method, I can give- any account of the ways, whereby our underſtand- , 
= ings come to attain thoſe notions of thinzs we have, .and can ſet down any 
= .mecalures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe perſua- 


9 9 — b . ate to be found amopgſt men, 0. various, different, and OY 
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"2. INTRODUCTION 


Book I. contradictory; and yet aſſerted, ſomewhere or other, with ſuch aſſurance and 
confidence, that he, that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, ob- 
ſerve their oppoſition, and at the ſame time conſider the fondneſs and devotion 

wherewith they are embraced, the reſolution and eagerneſs wherewith th 
are maintained; may perhaps have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no 
ſuch thing as truth at all; or that mankind hath no ſufficient means to attain 

a certain knowledge of it. 

Method. 8 3, Ir is, therefore, worth while to Geek out the bounds between opi- 
nion and knowledge ; and examine by what meaſures, in things, whereof we 


have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our aſſent, and moderate 


our perſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this following method. 
FirsT, I ſhall enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, notions, or whatever 
elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a man obſerves, and is conſcious to him- 
ſelf he has in his mind; and the ways, e the en comes to 
be furniſhed with them. - 
SECONDLY, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what knowledge the underſtanding 
| hath by thoſe ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 
 TrirDLy, I ſhall make ſome enquiry into the nature and grounds of faith, 
or opinion; whereby I mean that aſſent which we give to any propoſition as 


true, of whoſe truth yet we have no certain knowledge : and here we ſhall. 


have occaſion to examine the reaſons and degrees of aflent. 


' Ofeful to $ 4. Ir, by this enquiry into the nature of the underſtanding, I can diforer . 


know the ex- the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what things they are in any de- 


tent of our 
eme, BO proportionate, and where they fail us; I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to pre- 


fon, vail with the buſy mind of man, to be more cautious in meddling with things 


exceeding its comprehenfion ; to ſtop, when it is at the utmoſt extent of its 
tether; and to fit down in a quiet ignorance of thoſe things, which, upon ex- 


amination, are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We ſhould not 
then perhaps be ſo forward, out of affectation of an univerſal knowledge, to 


_ raiſe queſtions, and perplex ourſelves and others with diſputes about things, 
to which our underſtandings are not ſuited; and of which we cannot frame 


in our minds any clear or diſtin perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps 


too often happened) we have not any notions at all. If we can find out, how 


far the underſtanding. can extend its view ; how far it has faculties to attain 


certainty ; and in what caſes it can only judge and gueſs, we may learn to 


content ourſelves with what is attainable by us in this ſtate. 


; Our capacity | 


fuited to our 
We le, fue ceeding ſhort of the vaſt extent of things; yet we ſhall have cauſe enough 


BD to magnify the bountiful Author of our being, for that portion and degree 


of knowledge he has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the inba- 
bitants of this our manſion. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what 


God hath thoug ht fit for them, ſince he has given them (as St. Peter ſays) 
ij a Woes Cots x evosceay, whatſoever is neceſſary for the conveniences of 


life, and information of virtue; and has put within the reach of their diſcovery, 


the comfortable proviſion for this life, and the way that leads to a better. How 


ſhort. ſoever their knowledge may come, of an univerſal or perfect compre- 
henſion 


§ 5. For, though the comprehenſion of our underſtandings comes ex- 
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. henſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great concernments, that they Cy ap. I. 
7 have light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and tbe -? 
fight of their own duties. Men may find matter ſufficient to buſy their 
| heads, and employ their hands with variety, delight, and ſatisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their own conſtitution, and throw away the 
bleflings their hands are filled with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp 
every thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon to complain of the narrowneſs 
of our minds, if we will but employ them about what may be of ule to us; 


= for of that they are very capable: and it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
T7 childiſh peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, 
_ and neglect to improve it, to the ends for which it was given us, becauſe there 


are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to 
an idle and untoward fervant, who would not attend his buſineſs by candle- 
light, to plead that he had not broad ſun-ſhine. The candle, that is ſet up 
in us, ſhines bright enough for all our purpoſes. The diſcoveries we can 
make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: and we ſhall then uſe our underſtand- 
ings right, when we entertain all objects in that way and proportion, that they | 
are ſuited to our faculties; and upon thoſe grounds they are capable of being 
propoſed to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require demonſtration, 
and demand certainty, where probability only is to be had, and which is fuf- 
| ficient to govern all our concernments. If we will diſbelieve every thing, 
becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhall do much what as. 
wiſely as he, who would not uſe his legs, but fit ftill and periſh, becauſe he 
Mtn , e „„ 
8 6. WHEN we know our own ſtrength, we ſhall the better know what Knowledge 
to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs: and when we have well ſurveyed the ox rg 
powers of our own minds, and made ſome eſtimate what we may expect of kcopticiſm 
from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our thoughts and denela, 
on work at all, in deſpair of knowing any thing; or, on the other ſide, queſ= 
tion every thing and diſclaim all knowledge, becauſe ſome things are not to 
be underſtood, It is of great uſe to the ſailor, to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. lt is well he 
knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at ſuch places as are ne- 
ceſſary to direct his voyage, and caution him againſt running upon ſhoals that 
may ruin him. Our buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which 
concern our conduct, If we can find out thoſe meaſures, whereby a rational 
_ creature, put in that ſtate which man is in this world, may, and ought to 
| govern his opinions and actions depending thereon, we need not to be trou- 
a bled that ſome other things eſcape our knowledge. 
* 97. Tuls was that which gave the firſt riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Occafion o 
. underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfy ing ſeveral en- tals Ellay... 
= quiries, the mind of man was very apt to run into, was, to take a ſurvey 'of © 


nfo ee e 


up our own underſtandings, examine our own powers, and ſee to what things 
4 1 8 they were adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong 
go end, and in vain ſought for ſatis faction, in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of truths 
. that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our thoughts into the vaſt ocean of 
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4 Do innate principles in the mind. 


Book I. being; as if all that boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted poſ- 


—— ſcflion of our underſtanding, wherein there was nothing exempt From its 


deciſions, or that eſcaped its comprehenſion. Thus men, extending their en- 
guiries: beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into thoſe 
depths where they can find no ſure footing ;: it is no wonder that they raiſe 
queſtions, and multiply diſputes, which never coming to any clear reſolution, 


are proper only to continue and increaſe their doubts, and to confirm them 


at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm. Whereas, were the capacities of our under- 
ſtandings, well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once diſcovered, and 
the horizon found, which ſets the bounds between the enlightened and dark 
parts of things, between what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; 


men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple, acquieſce in the avowed ignorance of 
_ the one, and employ their thoughts and diſcourſe with more advantage and 


ſatisfaction in the other. 


Wha idea 88. Tuus much I thought neceſſary to fay concerning the occaſion of this 
_ Kanas 10r, 


enquiry into human underſtanding. But. before I proceed on to' what I have 
thought on this ſubject, J muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader 


for the frequent uſe of the word © Idea,” which he will find in the follow- 
ing treatiſe, It being that term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for 
whatſoever is the object of the underſtanding, when a man thinks; I have 

uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what- 

ever it is which the mind can be . about in -thinking ; and I could 


not avoid frequently uſing it. 
I PRESUME it will be eafily granted me, that ther are ſuch ideas f in men's 


minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and men 's words and ac- 


tions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 
Our firſt ie then ſhall be, how oy" come into the mind? 


CHAPTER II. 


No innate principles in the mind. 


The way 


F 8 1. Ti is an ned liched opinion amongſt 3 men, that there are in he 
3 „ underſtanding certain innate principles; ſome primary notions, x⁰i 
any know 


edge, ſuffci- vol, characters, as it were ſtamped upon the mind of man, which the ſoul | 
ent to prove receives in its very firſt being, and brings into the world with it. It would 
id not innate. he ſufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the falſeneſs of this ſuppo- 


ſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following parts of this 


diſcourſe) how men, barely by the uſe of their natural. faculties, may attain. 
co all the knowledge they have, without the help of any innate: impreſſions ; = 


and may arrive at certainty, without any ſuch original notions, or princi- 


ples. For 1 imagine any one will eaſily grant, that it would be impertinent 
to ſuppoſe, the ideas of colours innate in a creature, to whom God hatn 


given ſight, and a power to receive them by the eyes, from external objects: 
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No innate principles in the mind. | . 


and nd leſs unreaſonable would it be, to attribute ſeveral truths to the CH Ap. II. 
impreſſions of nature and innate characters, when we may obſerve in our- ] 
ſelves faculties, fit to attain as eaſy and certain knowledge of them, as if they 
were originally imprinted on the mind. | 


Bur becauſe a man is not permitted without cenſure, to follow his own 
thoughts in the ſearch of truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of the 


common road; I ſhall ſet down the reaſons, that made me doubt of the truth 


of that opinion, as an excuſe for my miſtake, if I be in one: which ] leave 


to be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace 
truth, wherever they find it. „ 


8 2. THERE 1s nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there General ac 
are certain principles both ſpeculative and practical (for they ſpeak of both) i-nt, the 
univerſally agreed upon by all mankind ; which therefore, they argue, muſt nent 
needs be conſtant impreſſions, which the ſouls of men reccive in their firſt 


| beings, and which they bring into the world with them, as neceſſarily and 
really as they do any of their inherent faculties, 19 5 


83. Tus argument, drawn from univerſal conſent, has this misfortune Unite fa 
in it, that if it were true in matter of fact, that there were certain truths, „n 
wherein all mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, if there can be :hirg 


thipg innate. 
any other way ſhewn, how men may come to that univerſal agreement, in 


the things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 


584. Bor, which is worle, this argument of univerſal conſent, which is « whats, 


made uſe of to prove innate principles, ſeems to me a demonſtration that i-; as 2 it 
there are none ſuch ; becauſe there are none, to which all mankind give an fr Af Hane 


for the ſame 


_ univerſal aſſent. I ſhall begin with the ſpeculative, and inſtance in thoſe thing to be, 
magnified principles of demonſtration : ** whatſoever is, is; and © it is and not to 
 Impoſlible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ;” which, of all others, 1 


be,” not uni- 
To | > : | verſally aſ- 
think, have the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a repu- ſented to. 


tation of maxims univerſally received, that it will, no doubt, be thought 


ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to 
ſay, that theſe propoſitions are ſo far from having an univerſal aſſent, that 
there are a great part of mankind to whom they are not ſo much as 
, boo i Th FVV 5 5 
8 5. Fon, firſt, it is evident, that all children and idiots have not the leaſt Not on the 
apprehenſion or thought of them; and the want of that is enough to de- wind natu- 


: 4 Oo be ; 0 8 a! © - 4 
ſtroy that univerſal aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomitant Aνο e 


ed, becauſe 


of all innate truths: it ſeeming to me near a contradiction, to ſay, that not known to 
there are truths imprinted on the ſoul, which it perceives or underſtands children, 


not; imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe but the making 8 


certain truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on the mind, with- 


out the mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore 
children and idiots have ſouls, have minds, with thoſe impreſſions upon them, 


they muſt unayoidably perceive them, and. neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe 
truths; which ſince they do not, it is 


ſions. For if they are not notions naturally imprinted, how can they be in- 


ident that there are no ſuch impret- 


nate? and if they are notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? To 


. lay 


Do innate principles in the mind. 


Book I. ſay a notion is imprinted on the mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that 


w—— the mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this im 
_ preſſion nothing.. No propoſition can be faid to be in the mind, which it 


2 


That men 
ehen they 


never yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one may; 
then, by the ſame reaſon, all propoſitions that are true, and the mind is ca- 
pable of ever aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the mind, and to be im- 


printed: ſince, if any one can be ſaid to be in the mind, which it never yet 


knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it; and ſo the mind 


is, of all truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus truths may be imprinted on 
the mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for a man may live long, 


and die at laſt, in ignorance of many truths, which his mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with certainty. So that, if the capacity of knowing be 
the natural impreſſion contended for, all the truths a man ever comes to 


know, will, by this account, be every one of them innate; and this great 


point will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way of ſpeaking ; 


which, whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from 
thoſe, who deny innate principles. For no body, I think, ever denied, that 
the mind was capable of knowing ſeveral truths. The capacity, they 


ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then, to what end ſuch conteſt 


for certain, innate maxims ? If truths can be imprinted on the underſtanding, 


without being perceived, I can ſee no difference there can be between any 
4ruths, the mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their original: they 
muſt all be innate, or all adventitious: in vain ſhall a man go about to diſ- 


tinguiſh them. He, therefore, that talks of innate notions in the underſtand- 
ing, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtin& ſort of truths) mean ſuch 
truths to be in the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if theſe words (to be in the underſtanding) have any pro- 
priety, they ſignify to be underſtood. So that, to be in the underſtanding,, 
and not to be underſtood ; to be in the mind, and never to- be perceived, is 


all one as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind, or underſtanding. 
If therefore, theſe two propoſitions, © whatſoever is, 1s ;” 


children cannot be ignorant.of them ;. infants, and all that have ſouls, muſt 


neceflarily have them in their underſtandings, know the truth of them, and 


aſſent to it. 


$ 6. Jo avoid this, it is uſually anſwered, that all men know and aſſent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon; and this is enough to prove 


them innate. I anſwer, 


$ 7. DouBTFUL expreſſions, that have ſcarce any ſignification, go for elear 


reaſons, to thoſe, who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the pains to examine, even. 


' me tothe what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this anſwer, with any tolerable ſenſe, 
to our preſent purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; either, that; 
as ſoon as men come to the uſe of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native inſcriptions. 
come to be known, and obſerved by them: or elſe, that the uſe and exerciſe 
of men's reaſon aſſiſts them in the diſcovery of theſe principles, and cer- 


ute cf reaſor, 


allwercd. 


* 


tainly makes them known to them. 


85. 1. 


| | | and „it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be,” are by nature imprinted,, 
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No innate principles in the mind. 7 


58. Ir they mean that, by the uſe of reaſon, men may diſcover theſe CH Ap. II. 
principles; and that this is ſufficient to prove them innate; their way of ar- 


— tired 
ER 

guing will ſtand thus, (viz.) that whatever truths reaſon can certainly diſcover ee 228 
to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on them, th-t 
the mind: ſince that univerſal aſſent, which is made the mark of them Tous nor: 
amounts to no more but this; that, by the uſe of reaſon, we are capable to Nats, 
come to a certain knowledge of, and aſſent to them: and, by this means, 
there will be no difference between the maxims of the mathematicians, and 


theorems they deduce from them. All muſt be equally allowed innate, they 


being all diſcoveries made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths, that a rational 


creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his thoughts rightly that 
__ 1 5 . e 


89. Bor how can theſe men think the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to diſco- It is f. 


ver principles, that are ſuppoſed innate, when reaſon (if we may believe them) s reaſon 


diſcovetrts 


is nothing elſe, but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from principles, or them. - 
propoſitions, that are already known ? That certainly can never be thought 
innate, which we have need of reaſon to diſcover ; unleſs, as I have ſaid, 

we will have all the certain truths, that reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate, 

We may as well think the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to make our eyes diſcover 
viſible objects, as that there ſhould be need of reaſon, or the exerciſe there- 


of, to make the underſtanding ſee what 1s originally engraven on it, and can- 
not be in the underſtanding before it be perceived by it. So that to make rea- 


ſon diſcover thoſe truths, thus imprinted, is to ſay, that the uſe of reaſon 


_ diſcovers to a man what he knew before; and if men have thoſe innate im- 


preſſed truths, originally, and before the uſe of reaſon, and yet are always 


ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of reaſon, it is in effect to ſay, that 
men know, and know them not, at the ſame time. © rb 


8 10, IT will here perhaps be ſaid, that mathematical demonſtrations, and 
other truths that are not innate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſhed from theſe maxims, and other innate truths. 
I ſhall have occaſion. to ſpeak of aſſent, upon the firſt propoſing, more parti- 
cularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow that theſe 
maxims, and mathematical demonſtrations are in this different; that the one 
have need of reaſon, uſing of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our aſ- 


ſent; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſon- 
ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to obſerve, that it 
lays open the weakneſs of this ſubterfuge, which requires the uſe of reaſon, 


for the diſcovery of theſe general truths : ſince it muſt be confeſled, that, in 
their diſcovery, there is no uſe made of reaſoning at all. Andqd think thoſe, 
who give this anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the Knowledge of 


this maxim, © that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 


is a deduCtion of our reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that bounty of 
nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the knowledge of thoſe 


principles to depend on the Jabour 'of our thoughts. For all reaſoning is 
ſearch, and caſting about, and requires pains and application. And how can 


it, with any tolerable ſenſe, be ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by nature, 
— — | —̃— af TID a” 
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Book I. as the foundation and guide of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe of Raſbtß to 
——— diſcover it? | 3 


The coming 
3 1 8 vie of 


Fir. Trosr, who will take the pains to reflect, with a little attention, 
on the operations of the underſtanding, will find, that this ready aſſent of 
the mind to ſome truths, depends not, either on native inſcription, or the 
uſe of reaſon ; but on a faculty of the, mind quite diſtinct from both of them, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon, therefore, 8 F nothing to do in pro- 
curing our aſſent to theſe-maxims, if by ſaying, that men know and aſſent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, that the uſe of 
_ reaſon atliſts us in the knowledge of theſe maxims, it is OT falſe; and 
were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

| { 12. Ir by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we come to the uſe of 
reaſon, be meant, that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice 


of by the mind; and that, as ſoon as children come to the uſe of reaſon, they 


o "4 
* , * 


come alſo to Rade and afſent to theſe maxims; this alſo is falſe and frivos: 


5 "Joon. Firft, it is falſe ; Becauſe it is evident, theſe maxims are not in the 


mind, fo early as the. uſe of reaſon; and therefore the coming to'the aſe of 
reaſon, is falſely aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. How many in- 
ſtances of the uſe of reaſon, may we obſerve in children, a long time be- 
fore they have any knowledge of this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be?” And a great part of illiterate people, and 
ſavages, paſs many years, even of their rational age, without ever thinking on 
this, and the like general propoſitions. I grant, men come not tothe know- 
ledge of theſe general and more abſtract truths, which are thought innate, 
till they come to the uſe of reaſon; and I add, nor then neither;, Which 
is ſo; becauſe, till after they come to the uſe of reaſon, thoſe: general ab- 
{tract ideas are not framed. in the mind, about which thoſe general maxims 
are, which are miſtaken for innate principles; but are, indeed, diſcoveries 
made, and verities introduced, and bfought into the mind, by the ſame ways 
and diſcovered by the ſame ſteps, as ſeveral other propoſitions; which no- 
body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe innate. This I hope to make 


plain in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. I allow therefore a neceſſity, that men 


: Py this, | der 


tithe! En. 
3 1 
ave ruins 


If com ng to 


ſhould come to the uſe of reaſon, before they get the knowledge of thoſe gene- 
ral truths; but deny that men's coming to the le « ob reaſon is the time of 
their diſcovery. 
F. 13. Id the mean time it is bbc able that this ſaying, that men know; 
and aſſent to theſs maxims, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, amounts, 
in reality of fact, to no more but this, that they are never known, nor taken 
notice of, before. the uſe of reaſon, but may, poſſibly, be aſſented to, ſome 
time after, during a man's life; but when, is uncertain :- and fo may all other 
 knowabie truths Wet well as theſe, which therefore have no adyantage, nor 
diſtinction from others, by this note of being known, when we come to ihe ö 
uſe of reaſon; nor are. thereby proved to be ; innate, but quite the contrary. 5 
$ 14. Bur, ſecondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their keing N 
known, and aflented to, were; when men come to the uſe of reaſon; neither 


= were would that prove them innate. This Way o of /a arguing is o » frivolous, as the 
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- fuppoſition of iſelf 3 is falſe. For, by what kind of logick will it appear, that Cuar. II. 


any notion is originally by nature imprinted in the mind, in its firſt conſti:⸗ &yw. 
tution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, and aſſented to, when a faculty e 5 
of the mind, which has quite a diſtinct province, begins to exert itſelf? And ry, it would | 
therefore, the coming to the uſe of ſpeech, if it were ſuppoſed the time that 72 prove. 
theſe maxims are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with as much truth, as the 
time when men come to the uſe of reaſon) would be as good a proof that 
they were innate, as to ſay, they are innate, becauſe men aſſent to them, when 
they come to the uſe of reaſon. I agree then, with theſe men of innate prin- 
ciples, that there is no knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident maxims in 
the mind, till it comes to the exerciſe of reaſon ; but I deny that the coming to 
the uſe of reaſon is the preciſe time, when they are firſt taken notice of; and 
if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it would. prove them innate, All 
that can with any truth be meant by this propoſition, that men aſſent to them, 
when they come to the uſe of reaſon, is no more but this, that the making of 
general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of general names, being a con- 
comitant of the rational faculty, and growing up with it, children commonly 
get not thoſe general ideas, nor learn the names that ſtand for them, till hav- 
ing for a good while exerciſed their reaſon about familiar and more particular 
ideas, they are, by their ordinary diſcourſe and actions with others, acknow- 
ledged to be capable of rational converſation, If aſſenting to theſe maxims, 
when men come to the uſe of reaſon, can be true, in any other ſenſe, I defire_. 
it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how | in this, or any other ſenſe, it proves them : 
-mnnate.. 0 | 
. ales at firſt let in particular ideas, and furniſh the yet empty The ſteps, 
cabinet: : and the mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they by which the 


d att 
are lodged in the memory, and names got to them. Afterwards the mind ma ee 


» ſeveral truths, 
proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the uſe of general 


names. In this manner the mind comes to be furniſhed with ideas and lan- 
guage, the materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive faculty: and the 
uſe of reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe materials, that give it em- 
ployment, increaſe. But though the having of general ideas, and the ule of 
general words and reaſon, uſually grow together; yet, I fee not, how this any | 
way proves them innate. The knowledge of ſome truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the mind ; but in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about ideas, not innate, but acquired : 
it being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external things, with which 
_ infants have earlieſt to do, which make the molt frequent impreſſions on their 
fenſes. In ideas thus got, the mind diſcovers, that ſom? agree, and others 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of memory; as ſoon as it is able to 
retain and perceive diſtinct ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is cer- 
taln it does ſo, long before it has the uſe of words, or comes to that Which we 
commonly call, „the uſe of reaſon.” For a child knows as certainly, before 
It can ſpeak, the difference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter, (i. e. that 
| ſweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that worm- 
wood and ſugarplums are not the ſame thing. 
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'.Boox 1. $ 16. A chi knows not that three and four are equal to ſeven, till he comes 


A to be able to count ſeven, and has got the name and idea of equality: and 
then, upon explaining thoſe words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives 
the truth of that propoſition. Bat neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe 
it is an innate truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he wanted 

the uſe of reaſon ; but the truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled 


in his mind the clear and diſtin& ideas, that theſe names ſtand for : and then 
he knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the ſame grounds, and by the 
ſame means, that he knew before, that a rod and cherry were not the ſame 
thing; and upon the fame grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 


tc that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ;” as ſhall be more 
9 fully ſhewyn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 
UT general ideas, about which thoſe maxims are; or to know the ſignification of 


thoſe general terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his mind the 
ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aſſent to 
thoſe maxims, whoſe terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, being no more 
innate than thoſe of a cat or a weeſel, he mult ſtay till time and obſervation 
have acquainted him with them; and then he will be in a capacity to know | 
the truth of theſe maxims upon the firſt occaſion, that ſhall make him put 
together thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the ſame 
 felf-evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to three: yet a child 
| knows not this ſo ſoon as the other, not for want of the uſe of reaſon, but 
| becauſe the ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-ſeven ſtand for, 


are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by one, two, and three. 


Aﬀentingas § 17, This evaſion therefore of general aſſent, when men come to the 


foon as pro- 


poſed avg Uſe of reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſup- 
underitood, poſed innate and other truths, that are afterwards acquired and learnt; men 
have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal aſſent to thoſe they call maxims, by 
ſaying, they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the terms, they 
are propoſed in, underſtood: ſeeing all men, even children, as ſoon as they 
bear and underſtand the terms, aſſent to theſe propoſitions, they think it is 
ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince men never fail, after they have once 
_ underſtood the words, to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they would 


proves them 
not innate. 


iafer, that certainly theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged in the underſtanding ; 


ch an aff which, without any teaching, the mind, at the very firſt propoſal, immedi- 


ent be a mark ately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 


of innate, 8 18, In anſwer to this, I demand “ whether ready aſſent, given to a pro- 


then © that 


one and tuo poſition upon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the terms, be a certain mark. 
are equal to © of an innate principle ?“ If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is in vain urged, as 
a proof of them: if it be ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, they muſt then al- 
not bitter- low all ſuch propoſitions to be innate, which are generally aſſented to, as. ſoon 
and a as heard; whereby they will find themſelves plentifully ſtored with innate prin- 


three; that 
{weetneſs is 
neſs ;”? 
thouſand th . © p ; | 
like, "mak bs ciples. For, upon the fame ground, (viz.) of aſſent at firſt hearing and un- 


ingate, derſtanding the terms, that men would have thoſe maxims paſs for innate, 


oy 


k * 
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No innate principles in the mind. 
they muſt alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about numbers, to be innate: and 
thus, that one and two are equal to three; that two and two are equal to four; 
and a multitude of other the like propoſitions in numbers, that every body 
aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the terms, muſt have a place 
amongſt theſe innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers alone, 
and propoſitions made about ſeveral of them ; but even natural philoſophy, and 


all the other ſciences afford propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with aſſent as 
ſoon as they are underſtood, That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a 


II 


Cup. II. 


. 


truth that no body any more ſticks at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 


for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that white is not black; that a ſquare 
is not a circle; that yellowneſs is not ſweetneſs : theſe, and a million of other 


ſuch propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct ideas, every man in 
bis wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the names ſtand for, muſt neceſſa- 
rily aſſent to. If theſe men will be true to their own rule, and have aſſent at 


firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, to be a mark of innate, they mult 


allow not only as many innate propoſitions as men have diſtinct ideas; but 


as many as men can make propoſitions, wherein different ideas are denied one 
of another, Since every propoſition wherein one different idea is denied of 


ö another, will as certainly find aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the 


terms, as this general one, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 


to be;” or that which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
the two, ** the ſame is not different :” by which account they will have legions 


of innate propoſitions of this one fort, without mentioning any other. But 
ſince no propoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas about which it is, be innate ; 


this will be to ſuppoſe all our ideas of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figure, &c. innate ; 
than which there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to reaſon and experience. 


Univerſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, is 


(I grant) a mark of ſelf-evidence ; but ſelf- evidence depending not on innate 
| Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral 


propoſitions, which no body was yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 


8 19. Non let it be ſaid, that thoſe more particular ſelf-evident propo- 
ſitions which are aſſented to at firft hearing, as, that one and two are equal to 
three; that green is not red, &c. are received as the conſequences of thoſe more 
univerſal propoſitions, which are looked on as innate principles : ſince any one 
who will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the underſtanding, will 


Such leſs ge- 
neral propoſi- 
tions known, 
before theſe 
univerſal 
maxims. 


certainly find, that theſe and the like leſs general propoſitions, are certainly 
known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who are utterly ignorant of thoſe 


more general maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the mind than thoſe (as they 


are called) firſt principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent, wherewith they are 


E T e Po 
8 20. Ip it be ſaid that © theſe propoſitions, viz. two and two are equal to 
e four; red is not blue, &c. are not general maxims, nor of any great uſe :” 
Ianſwer, that makes nothing to the argument of univerſal aſſent, upon hearing 
and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, whatever pro- 
poſition can be found, that receives general aſſent as ſoon as heard and under- 
ſtood, that muſt be admitted for an innate propoſition, as well as this Wart, 
— — — C2 | ä 


One and one 
equal to two, 
&C. not ge- 
neral nor 
uſeful, an- 
ſwered. 
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Book 1, that * it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; they being 
. upon this ground equal. And as to the difference of being more general, 
that makes this maxim more reinote from being innate ; thoſe general and ab- 
ſtract ideas being more ſtrangers to our firſt apprehenſions, than thoſe of more 
particular ſelf-evident propoſitions; and therefore it is longer before they are 
admitted and aſſented to by the growing underſtanding, And as to the uſe- 
fulneſs of theſe magnified maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as 
is generally conceived, when it comes to its due place tobe more fully conſidered. 
Theſe mu- 8 2x, Bur We have not yet done with affenting to propoſitions at firſt 
ins Od Ue1nFT 
a Robe. hear! ing and underſtanding their terms; it is fit we firſt take notice, that this, 
ume till pro- inſtead of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : ſince 
8 . it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral who underſtand and know other things, are ignorant 
flute. of thele principles till they are propoſed to them; and that one may be unac- 
e quainted with theſe truths till he hears them from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be propoſed in order to gaining aſſent; when 
by being in the underſtanding, by a natural and original impreflion (if there 
were any ſuch) they could not but be known before ? Or doth the propoſing, 
them, print them clearer in the mind than nature did? If fo, then the conſe- 
quence will be, that a man knows them better after he has been thus taught 
them, than he did before. Whence it will follow, that theſe principles may 
be made more evident to us by others teaching, than nature has made them 
by impreſſion : which will ill agree with the opinion of innate principles, 
and give but little authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them 
,unfit to be the foundations of all our other knowledge, as they are pre- 
tended to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow firſt acquainted with 
many of theſe ſelf-evident truths, upon their being propoſed : but it is clear, 
that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a pro- 
polition, which he knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never 
queſtions; not becauſe it was innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the 
nature of the things contained in thoſe words, would not ſuffer bim to think 
otherwiſe; how, or whenſoever he is brought to reflect on them. And if 
whatever is aſſented to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, muſt 
pats for an innate principle; every well grounded obſervation, drawn from par- 
ticulars into a general rule, muſt be innate. When yet it is certain, that not 
all, but only ſagacious heads light at firſt on theſe obſervations, and reduce 
them into general propoſitions ; not innate, but collected from a preceding 
acquaintance and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
men have made them, unobſerving men, when * are propoſed. to them, 
cannot refuſe their aflent to. 


_ | Tmplieitly $ 22. IF it be ſaid, © the underſtanding hath an Imp! icit knowl-dge of 
bows by: « theſe principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing,” (as they 


fg, gutes muſt, who will ſay, © that they are in the underſtanding before they are 


ut the mind Known“ ) it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a principle Imprinted 
i ca abe of 


.nertanding ON the underſtanding implicitly; unleſs it be this, that the mind is capable 
mem. er ele of underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. | And thus all 


« Jon TM mathematical demonſtrations, as well as firſt , principles, muſt be received 
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as native impreſſions on the mind; which I fear they will ſcarce allow Cuay. II. 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, than aſſent to 
it when demonſtrated. And few mathematicians will be forward to believe, 
that all the diagrams they have drawn, were but copies of thoſe innate cha- 
racters, which nature had engraven upon their minds. 
§ 23. THERE is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing argument, The argu- 
which would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe maxims are to be thought in- Rs 
nate, which men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to propoſitions firit hearing, 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any argument falle lu OY 
or demonſtration, but a bare explication or underſtanding of the terms. Under tion of bo 
which there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are ſuppoſed not to be Mein” 
taught, nor to learn any thing“ de novo; when in truth they are taught, 8 
and do learn ſomething, they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is evi- 
dent, that they have learned the terms and their ſignification; neither of 
of which was born with them. But this is not all the acquired knowledge 
in the caſe; the ideas themſelves, about which the propoſition is, are not 
born with them, no more than their names, but got afterwards, So that in 
all propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt hearing, the terms of the propo- 
fition, their ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves that they ſtand 
for, being neither of them innate; I would fain know what there is re- 
maining in ſuch propoſitions that is innate. For J would gladly have any 
one fame that propoſition, whoſe terms, or ideas, were either of them in- 
nate, We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appropriated 
connexion one with another; and then to propoſitions made in ſuch terms, 
whoſe ſignification. we have learnt, and wherein the agreement or diſagree- 
ment we can perceive in our ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at 
_ firſt hearing aſſent: though to other propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and 
evident, but which are concerning ideas, not fo ſoon or to eafily got, we are 
at the fame time no way capable of atienting. For though a chad quickly 
aſſents to this propoſition, ** that an apple is not fire,” when by familiar ac- 
quaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe two different things diſtintly im- 
printed on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and fire ſtand for 
them; yet it will be ſome years after, perhaps, before the fame child will aſſent 
to this propoſition, « that it is impoſliþle for the fame thing to be, and not 
to be.” Becauſe that though, perhaps, the words are as eaty to be learnt ; 


pet the Genification of them. being more large, comprehentive, and abſtract, 
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than of the names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the child hath to do with; 
it is longer before he learns their preciſe meaning, and it requires More imo ; 
plainly to form in his mind thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that be 
done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child aſſent to a propoſition 
made up of ſuch general terms; but as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe ideas, 
and learned their names, he forwardly cloſes with the one as well as the 
other of the forementioned propoſitions: and with both for the ſame rea- - 

ſon, (viz.) becauſe he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or dif- 
_ agree, according as the words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied 
one of another in the propoſition. But if e be brought to Kt in in 
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Book I. words, which ſtand for ideas he has not yet in his mind; to ſuch propoſi- 
—— tions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent 


Not innate, 
becauſe not 
univerſally 


allented to. 


nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For words being but empty ſounds any farther 


than they are figns of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 


reſpond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing 
by what ſteps and ways knowledge comes into our minds, and the 8 


of ſeveral degrees of aſſent being the buſineſs of the following diſcourſe, 


may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one reaſon, that made me 


doubt of thoſe innate principles. 
$ 24. To conclude this argument of univerſal conſent, I agree with theſe 


defenders of innate principles, that if they are innate, they muſt needs have 
univerſal aſſent. For that a truth ſhould be innate and yet not aſſented to. 
is to me as unintelligible as for a man to know a truth, and be ignorant of 
it at the ſame time. But then by theſe men's own confeſſion, they cannot 
be innate ; fince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 


never heard, nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, I think, is at leaſt 


'Theſe max- 


ims not the 


Urlt Known. 


one half of mankind. * But were the number far leſs, it would be enough 
to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew theſe propoſitions not to be in- 
nate, if children alone were ignorant of them. 

$ 25. Bur that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of 
infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 
underſtandings before they expreſs it; I ſay next, that theſe two general pro- 
poſitions are not the truths that firſt poſſeſs the minds of children, nor are 
antecedent to all acquired and adventitious notions; which if they were in- 
nate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters 
not, there is certainly a time when children begin to think; and their words 
and actions do aſſure us that they do ſo. When therefore they are ca- 


pable of thought, of knowledge, of aſſent, can it rat onally be ſuppoſed, 


they can he ignorant of thoſe notions that nature has imprinted, were there 

any ſuch? Can it be imagined with any appearance of reaſon, that they per- 
ceive the impreſſions from things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant 

of thoſe characters which nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can 


they receive and aſſent to adventitious notions, and be ignorant of thoſe 


which are ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of their being, and im- 
printed there in indelible characters, to be the foundation and guide of all their 
acquired knowledge, and future reaſonings ? This would be to make nature 
take pains to no purpoſe, or at leaſt to write very ill; ſince its characters 
could not be read by thoſe eyes which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe. 
are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt ' parts of truth and the foundations of all 
our knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without which the undoubted 
knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. The child certainly knows 
that the nurſe that feeds it, is neither the cat it plays with, nor the black- 
moor it is afraid of; that the wormſeed or muſtard it refuſes, is not the 
apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly and undoubtedly afſured of: 


Hut will any one ſay, it is by virtue of this principle, “. that! it is impoſſible 
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No innate principles in the mind. 15 


for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, Cnay. II. 
and other parts of its knowledge? Or that the child has any notion or ap- 


prehenſion of that propoſition at an age, wherein yet it is plain, it knows a 
great many other truths? He that will fay, Children join theſe general ab- 
{tract ſpeculations with their ſucking-bottles and their rattles, may, perhaps 


with juſtice, be thought to have more paſſion and zeal for his opinion, but 


leſs ſincerity and truth, than one of that age. 
$ 26. THouGH therefore there be ſeveral general propoſitions, that meet And 6 not 


with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to men grown up, who 9. 


have attained the uſe of more general and abſtract ideas, and names ſtanding 
for them ; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of tender years, who ne- 
vertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of intel- 
ligent perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſſible 


that any truth, which is innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, 
at leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe : ſince, if they are innate 


truths, they muſt be innate thoughts; there being nothing a truth in the 


mind that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 


innate truths, they muſt Ny be the firſt of any thought on, the firſt 


that appear there. 


$ 27. THAT the general maxims, we are diſcourſing of, are not known Not innate, 


to children, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already ſufficiently e 


appear leaſt, 


proved; whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal aſſent, nor are ge- where, what 


is innate, 
neral impreſſions. But there is this farther argument in it againſt their be- (02 


ing innate ; that theſe characters, if they were native and original impreſſions, cleareſt. 
ſhould appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe perſons, in whom yet we find no 


foot-ſteps of them: and it is, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumption that they 


are not innate, ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were 


innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves with moſt force and vigour. For chil- 
dren, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate people, being of all others the leaft corrupted = 
by cuſtom, or borrowed opinions; learning and education having not caſt 
their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by ſuper-inducing foreigh and 


ſtudied doctrines, confounded thofe fair characters nature had written there: 
one might reafonably i Imagine, that in their minds theſe innate notions ſhould. 
lie open fairly to every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of children do. 
It might very well be expected, that theſe principles ſhould be perfectly 
known to naturals; which, being ſtamped immediately on the ſoul (as theſe 
men ſuppoſe) can have no dependance on the conftitations, or organs of the 
body, the only confeſſed difference between them and others. One would: 
think, according to thefe men's principles, that all theſe native beams of light 
(were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe who have no reſerves, no arts of con- 
cealment, ſhine out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of 


their being there, than we are of their love of pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain. 


But alas! amongſt children, idiots, favages, and the groſly illiterate, what 


general maxims are to be found? What univerſal principles of knowledge? 


Their notions are ſew and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe objects they 


have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon their ſenſes the fre- 
Aucuteſt 


* 
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Book I. quenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A child knows his nurſe and his cradle, 
and by degrees the play-things of a little more advanced age: and a young 
ſavage has, perhaps, his head filled with love and hunting, according to the 

faſhion of his tribe. But he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhabi- 

tant of the woods, will expect theſe abſtract maxims and reputed principles 

of ſciences ; will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general pro- 

.. poſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much leſs are they to 

be found in the thoughts of children, or any impreſſions of them on the 

minds of naturals. They are the language and buſineſs of the ſchools and 
academies of learned nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of converſation, or 
learning, where diſputes are frequent : theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial 
argumentation, and uſeful for conviction; but not much conducing to the 
diſcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. But of their ' ſmall uſe 

for the improvement of knowledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 


ͤ“““)))).. 8 | . 
Recapitula- S 28, I KNow not how abſurd this may ſeem to the maſters of demonſtra- 
hrs tion: and probably it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing; I muſt 
therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of cenſure, till 
I have been heard out, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe; being very willing to 
ſubmit to better judgments. And fince J impartially ſearch after truth, 1 
| ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that. I have been too fond of my own 
notions ; which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when application and ſtudy 
have warmed” our. beads with hett. 88 
Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think theſe two famed 
ſpeculative maxims innate, fince they are not univerſally aſſented to; and the 
aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than what ſeveral propoſitions, not 
allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them: and ſince the affent, 
that is given them is produced another way, and comes not from natural in- 
ſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following diſcourſe. 
And if theſe firſt principles of knowledge and ſcience are found not to be 
innate, no other ſpeculative maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better right pretend 
tobe % 8 e 47 


= HAPTE R III. 
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No moral & 1, IF thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the foregoing 
ee 6 . chapter, have not an actual univerſal aſſent from all mankind, as we 
generally re- there proved, it is much more viſible concerning practical principles, that 
dee of they come ſhort of an univerſal reception : and I think it will be hard to in- 
ed ſpeculative ſtance any one moral rule, which can pretend to ſo general and ready an aſ- 
maxims. ſent, as, „what is, is;“ or to be fo manifeſt a truth as this, © that it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” Whereby it is evident, 
that they are farther remoyed from a title to be innate; and the doubt of 


their 


without 


chimneys. Where is that practical truth, that is univerſally received with- 
out doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if innate? Juſtice, and keeping of con- 
tracts, is that which moſt men ſeem to agree in. This is a principle, which 
is thought to extend itſelf to the dens of thieves, and the 


the greateſt villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting 


operation, and muſt produce conformity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſ- 
tent to their truth; or elſe they are in vain diſtingu ed from ſpecula- 


No innate practical principles. | 17 
their being native impreſſions on the mind: is ſtronger againſt thoſe moral Cn AV. 
principles than the other. Not that it brings the truth at all in queſtion. III 

They are equaHy true, though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative maxims — 


carry their own evidence with them: but moral principles require reaſoning and 


diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, to diſcover the certainty of their 
truth. They lie not open as natural characters i ingraven on the mind ; which, 
if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their OWN 


light be certain and known to every body. But this 1s no derogation to their 
truth and certainty, no more than it is to the truth or certainty of the three 


angles of a triangle being equal to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evi- 


dent, as, the whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at 
firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral rules are capable of demon- 
tration: and therefore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 


knowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many men ate of them, 
and the ſlowneſs of aſſent wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt 
proofs, 97 they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to their view 
ſearching. 
$ 2. WHETHER there be any ſuch moral principles, wherein all men do Faith and jaf 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the een 


hiſtory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the ſmoak of their own by dl me 


onfederacies of 


off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of juſtice one with another. 1 
grant that out- laws themſelves do this one amongſt another: but it is without 
receiving theſe as the innate laws of nature. They practiſe them as rules of 


Convenience within their own communities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that he embraces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly with his 
fellow-high- -way-men, and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 


man he meets with. Juſtice and truth are the common ties of ſociety ; and 


therefore even out-laws, and robbers, who break with all the world beſides, 
mutt keep faith and rules of equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot 
hold together. But will any one ſay, that thoſe who live by fraud and rapine, 
bave innate pri inciples of truth and juſtice, which they allow and affent to? 


§ 3. Pernays it will be urged, that the tacit aſſent of their minds agrees Objegior. 


to what their practice contradicts; I anſwer, firſt 1 have always thought the Though men 
de iy them in 
actions of men the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. Bot fince it is cer- 


their practice. 


tain, that moſt men's practice, and ſome men's profeſſions, have either queſ- yet they ado! t 


them in their 
tioned or denied theſe principles, it is impoſlible to eftabliſh an univerſal chooghts, an- 


conſent (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown men) without ſwered. 


which, it is impoſſible to conclude them innate. Secondly, it is very ſtrange 
and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate practical principles, that: terminate only 
in contemplation. Practical principles derived from nature, are there for 


tive 
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tive maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into man a deſire of happineſs, and 
an averſion to miſery : theſe, indeed, are innate practical principles, which. 
(as practical principles ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence 
all our actions, without cealing, Theſe may be obſerved in all perſons 
and all ages, ſteady and univerſal ; but theſe are inclinations of the appetite 
to good, not impreſſions of truth on the underſtanding. I deny not, that 
there are natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of men; and that, from 


the very firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome things that are 


grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they incline to, 


and others that they fly: but this makes nothing for innate characters on the 
mind, which are to be principles of knowledge, regulating our practice. 
Such natural impreſſions on the underſtanding, are fo far from being con- 


firmed hereby, that this is an argument againſt them; fince if there were 
certain characters imprinted by nature on the underſtanding, as the prin- 


ciples of knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in- 


us, and influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the will and ap- 


petite ; which never ceaſe to be conſtant ſprings and motives of all our actions, 


to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 


Moral roles 


need a proof, 
ergo not in- 


. ANOTHER reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate practical prin- 
ciples, ie, that I think there cannot any one moral rule be propoſed, where- 
of a man may not juſtly demand a reaſon : which would be perfectly ridi- 


culous and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which 


every innate principle muſt needs be, and not need any proof to aſcertain its 
truth, nor want any reaſon to gain it approbation. He would be thought 


void of common ſenſe, who aſked on the one ſide, or on the other ſide went 
to give a reaſon, why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 


It carries its own light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof: he 
that underſtands the terms, aſſents to it for its own fake, or elſe nothing will 
ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken. 
rule of morality, and foundation of. all ſocial virtue, * that one ſhould do as 
he would be done unto,” be propoſed to one who never heard it before, 


but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning; might he not without any. 
abſurdity aſk a reaſon why? and were not he that propoſed it, bound to make 


out the truth and reaſonableneſs of it to him? which plainly. ſhews it not to be 
innate :. for if it were, it could neither want nor receive any proof; but muſt: 
needs (at leaſt as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, 


as an unqueſtionable truth, which a man can by no means doubt of. So that 
the truth of all theſe moral rules plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent 8 


to them, and from which they muſt be deduced; which could not Be, if > 
either they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident. 


Inſtance in 


e denighle rule in morality : but yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of hap- 


_ pats, 


; TuaT men ſhould. keep their compacts, is certainly a great and un- 


pineſs and miſery 1 in another life, be aſked why a man mult keep his word, 
he will give this as a reaſon; becauſe God, who has the power of eternal 


life and death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will 


anſwer, becauſe the publick requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, 
if . do no:, And if one of the old ns had been zſked, he would 
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than practiſed ; but the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice than to 
teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought mad- 
neſs, and contrary to that intereſt men ſacrifice to, when they break it them- 
ſelves. Perhaps conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch breaches, 
and ſo the internal obligation and eſtabliſhment of the rule be preſerved. 
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have anſwered; becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and Cu ap, 
oppoſite to virtue, the higheſt perfection of human nature, to do einer teile . 


§ 6. HENCE naturally flows the great variety of opinions concerning moral —— 
rules, which are to be found amongſt men, according to the different forts 14% 


nerally ap- 
of happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves: which could provell, not 


not be, if practical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds im- ay 5 
mediately by the hand of God. I grant the exiſtence of God is ſo many cave. ee 
ways manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the light of able. 
reaſon, that a great part of mankind give teſtimony to the law of nature: 


But yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral moral rules may receive from 


mankind a very general approbation, without either knowing or admitting 


the true ground of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a God, = 


who ſees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards and puniſhments, and 


power enough to call to account the proudeſt offender. For God having, by 
an inſeparable connexion, joined virtue and public - happineſs together, and 
made the practice thereof neceſſary to the preſervation of ſociety, and vilibly 
beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no wonder, that 
every one ſhould not only allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe rules to 
others, from whoſe obſervance of them he is ſure to reap advantage to him 


ſelf. He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred; 


which if once trampled on and profaned, he himſelt cannot be fate nor ſe- 
cure. This, though it takes nothing from the moral and eternal obligation 


which theſe rules evidently have, yet it ſhews that the outward acknowledg- 
ment men pay to them in their words, prove not that they are innate prin- 
ciples; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that men aſſent to them inwardly in 


their own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own practice: ſince we find 
that ſelf-intereſt and the conveniences of this life make many men own an 
outward profeſſion and approbation of them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, 


that they very little coniider the law-giver, that preſcribed theſe rules, nor 


the hell that he has ordained for the puniſhment of thoſe that tranſyrels = 
them. 


§ 7. Fox if we will not in civility allow too much ſincerity to the rrofeſ- Mens action: 


ſions of moſt men, but think their actions to be the interpreters of their dt the wv 
thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal veneration for theſe e 
rules, nor ſo full a perſuaſion of their certainty and obligation. The great ner. 
| principle of morality, © to do as one would be done to,” is more commended cipl ; 


that the rule 
of virtue is. 


P's. 


88. To which I anſwer, that I doubt not but, without being w ritten on Covf.jence ne 


their hearts, many men may, by the ſame way that they come to the know- Jaogk Be, 
ledg of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be convinced 

of their obligation, Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from 
their education, company, and cuſtoms of their country 3 which perſuaſion, 


rule, 


a 4 5 however 


A 
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however got, will ſerve to ſet conſcience on work, which. Is nothing elſe but 


dur own opinion or judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own 


Inſtances of 


enormities. 
practiſed 
without re- 
morle, 


actions. And if conſcience be a proof of innate principles, contraries may 
be innate principles; ſince ſome men, with the ſame bent of conſcience, pro- 
ſecute what others avoid. 

Bor I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever angel thoſe moral 


rules with confidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their 


minds. View but an army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee what obſerva- 


tion, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what touch of conſcience for all the 
outrages they do. Robberies, murders, rapes, are the ſports of men ſet at 


liberty from puniſhment and cenſure. Have there not been whole nations, 


and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt whom the expoling their 


children, and leaving them in the fields to periſh by want or wild beaſts, 


has been the practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? 


Do they not till, in ſome countries, put them into the ſame graves with their 
mothers, if they die in child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if a pretended aſtro- 
loger declares them to have unhappy ſtars? and are there not places where, 


at a certain age, they kill or expoſe their parents without any remorſe at all? 


In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 
carried out, and laid on the earth before they are dead, and left there, EX=- 


poſed to wind and weather, to periſh without aſſiſtance or pity, *It is fa- 


miliar among the Mingrelians, a people profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their 


children alive without ſcruple. There are places where they eat their own 
children. © The Caribbes were wont to geld their children, on purpoſe to 


fat and eat them. And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, 
which were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their female cap- 
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tives, whom they kept as concubines for that purpoſe; and when they were 
paſt breeding, the mothers themſelves were killed too and eaten. The vir- 
taes whereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited paradiſe, were re- 
venge, and eating abundance of their enemies. They have not ſo much 


as a name for God, and have no religion, no worſhip. The ſaints, who are: 


canonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives, which one cannot with modeſly 
relate. A remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baum 


garten, which is a book not every da ay to be met with, I ſhall ſet down at: 
large in the language it is publiſhed in. “ Ibi ({c. prope Belbes in Ægypio) 


vidimus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex _ | 


* matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, 


eos qui amentes & ſine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & venerentur. Ranger 
et cos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum 
penitentiam | & paupertatem, ſanctifate venerandos deputant, Ejuſmodi 
verò genus hominum libertatem quandam efftænem habent, domos quas 
« volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex 
i * concubitu, fi proles lecuta fuerit, lancta fümiliter⸗ habetur. His ergo 
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' kominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis vero vel tem- 
pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac tepelire maxi- 


© (ne fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hec dicta & dicenda per interpretem 
citus apprimè commendari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum ac inte- 


ſed tantum modo aſellarum concubitor atque mularum.” Peregr. 3 
garten, 1. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of che ſame kind, concerning thoſe 


cious ſaints of the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter "of 
the 25th of January, 1616, Where then are thoſe innate principles of juſ- 
tice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity? Or where is that univerſal conſent, 
that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred rules? Murders in duels, When faſhion | 

has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of conſcience; 


'« 2 Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publi- 
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* Kgritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fœminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, 
Ke 


nay, in many places, innocence in this caſe is the greateſt ignominy. And 
if we look abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we ſhall find that 


they have remorſe in one place for doing or r omitting that, which others, in 
another place, think.they merit by. 


§ 10. He that will carefully peruſe the hiſtory of mankind,” and look Men have 


rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on (thoſe only excepted, 
that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſociety together, which commonly too 
are neglected betwixt diſtin& ſocieties) which is not, ſomewhere or other, 


abroad into the ſeveral tribes of men, and with indifference ſurvey their ac- contrary prac- 


tions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that principle of mo- 1+ 


i 


flighted and condemned by the general faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, 
governed by practical opinions, and rules of living, quite oppolite to others. 


) 11. HERE perhaps it will be objected, that Tt: 1s no argument that the Whole na- 


rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. 1 grant the objection good, where 


men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the law; where fear of ſhame, rules. 
| cenſure or puniſhment carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon them. But 


it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole nation of men ſhould all publickly 


reject and renounce what every one of them, certainly and iofallibly knew 
to be a law; for ſo they muſt, who have it naturally Imprinted on their 


minds. It is poſſible men may ſometimes own rules of morality, which in 


their private thoughts they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves 
a reputation and eſteem amongſt thoſe who are perſuaded of their obliga- 
tion. But it is not to be imagined that a whole ſociety of men ſhoul:l pub- | 
lickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a ru'e, which they could not, in 


their own minds, but be infallibly certain was a law; nor be ignorant that all 


men they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be. ſuch: and therefore muſt 


every one of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and abhorrence. 


Cue to one, who profefies himſelf void of humanity; and one, who con- 


founding the known and natural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot but be. 


looked on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and happineſs. Whatever“ 


practical principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and 
good. It is therefore little leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole: 
nations of men ſhould, both in their Frofeſſions and practice, unan. .mouſly, 


4 and 


tions reject ſe- 
veral moral 
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Book I. and univerſally give the lye to what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every 
one of them knew to be true, right and good. This is enough to fatisfy 
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us, that no practical rule, which is any where univerſally, and with publick 
approbation or allowance tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed innate, But I have 
ſomething farther to add in anſwer to this objection. 
$ 12. THE breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no argument that it is un- 
known. I grant it: but the generally allowed breach of it any where, ] ſay, 
is a proof that it is not innate. For example; let us take any of theſe rules, 
which being the moſt obvious deductions of human reaſon, and conformable 
to the natural inclination of the greateſt part of men, feweſt people have 
had the impudence to deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be 
thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 
to be innate than this; “ parents, preſerve and cheriſh your children,” When 
therefore you ſay, that this is an innate rule, what do you mean ? either that 
it is an innate principle, which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the 
actions of men; or elſe that it is a truth, which all men have imprinted on 
their minds, and which therefore they know and aſſent to: but in neither 
of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt, That it is not a principle, which influ- 
ences all men's actions, is what I have proved by the examples before-cited ; 
nor need we ſeek fo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as 
neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their children; or look on it only as the more 
than brutality of ſome ſavage and barbarous nations, when we remember that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 
to expoſe, without pity and remorſe, their innocent infants. Secondly, That it is 
an innate truth, known to all men, is alſo falſe: For, © parents, preſerve your 
children,” is fo far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all; it being a 
command, and not a propoſition, and ſo not capable of truth or falſhood. 


To make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome _ 


ſuch propoſition as this; © it is the duty of parents to preſerve their children.” 
But what duty is, cannot be underſtood without a law; nor a law be known 
or ſuppoſed without a law-maker, or without reward and puniſhment : fo 
that it is impoſſible that this, or any other practical principle, ſhould be in- 
nate, that is, be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſuppoſing the ideas 
of God, of law, of obligation, of puniſhment, of a life after this, innate: 
For that puniſhment - follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, and 

conſequently that it has not the force of a law in countries, where the gene- 
rally allowed practice runs counter to it; is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas 

4 9 hich muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be ſo) are ſo far 
From being innate, that it is not every ſtudious or thinking man, much leſs 
every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct: 
and that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be innate, is 
not ſo, (I mean the idea of God) 1 think, in the next chapter, will appear 
very evident to any conſidering man. 
SF 13. FRoM what has been ſaid, I think we may y fafely conctate; That 
-whatever practical rule 1s, in any place, generally, and with allowance bro- 
Ven, cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impothble 1 that men ſhould, without 
ſhame 
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ſhame or fear, confidently and ſerenely break a rule, which they could not 
but evidently know that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the 
breach of (which they muſt, 1f it were innate) to a degree to make it a very 


ill bargain to the tranigreſſor. Without ſuch a knowledge as this, a man can 
never be certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law, 


hopes to eſcape the knowledge or power of the law- maker, or the like, may 


make men give way to a prelent appetite: but let any one ſee the fault, and 
the rod by it, and with the tranlgreſſion a fire ready to puniſh it; a pleaſure 
tempting, and the hand of Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
_ vengeance (for this muſt be the caſe where any duty is imprinted on the 

mind) and then tell me, whether it be poſſible for people with ſuch a proſ- 
pect, ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to 
offend againſt a law, which. they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that ſtares them in the face whilſt they are breaking? whether men, at 
the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted edicts of an omni- 


potent law-giver, can, with aſſurance and gaiety, flight and trample under 


foot his moſt ſacred injunctions ?: and laſtly, whether it be poſſible, that 


whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate. law and ſupreme law- 
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giver, all the by-ſtanders, yea even the governors and rulers of the people, 


full of the ſame ſenſe both of the law and law-maker, . ſhall filently connive, 


without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of 


actions indeed there are lodged in men's appetites, but theſe are fo far from. 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to their full ſwing, they 
would carry men to the over-turning of all morality. Moral Laws are ſet 
as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant deſires, which they cannot be but 
by rewards and puniſhments, that will over-ballance the ſatisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the law. If therefore any thing 
be imprinted on the minds of all men as a law, all men muſt have a certain 
and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment will. 
attend the breach of it: for if men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is 
innate, innate principles are inſiſted on and urged to no purpoſe. Truth and 
certainty. (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured by them ; but men are 
in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident indu- 
bitable knowledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough to make the. tranſ-. 
greſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate law; unleſs with an innate. 
law, they can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel too. I would not here be miſtaken, 
as if, becauſe I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but poſitive 
laws. There is a great deal of difference between an innate law, and a law 


of nature; between ſomething imprinted on our minds in the very original, 


and ſomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the knowledge of, 
by the uſe and due application of our natural faculties. And I think they 
_ equally forſake the truth, who running into the contrary extremes, either af- 


firm an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light of na- 


ture, that is, without the help of poſitive revelation. 


§ 14. THe difference there is amongſt men in their pech principles, is Thoſe who - 


0 evident, that, I think, 1 need ſay no more to evince, that it will be im- 


poſſible. 


ma '!ntain in- 
nate practical. 
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poſſible to find any innate moral rules by this mark of general aſſent: and 
it is enough to make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch innate princi- 
ples, is but an opinion taken up at pleaſure; fince thoſe who talk ſo confi- 
dently of them, are fo ſparing to tel] us which they are. This might with 
Juſtice be expected from thoſe men, who lay ſtreſs upon this opinion: and 
it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or charity, who declaring, 
that God has imprinted on the minds of men the ſoundations of knowledge, 


and the rules of living, are yet ſo little favourable to the information of their 


ders innate .! 
| principles ex- 


amined. 


oy 


neighbours, or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the variety men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, were there 

any ſuch innate principles, there would be no need to teach them, Did 
men find ſuch innate propoſitions ſtamped on their minds, they would eafily 

be able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that they afterwards learned 
and deduced from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no more doubt 
about their number, than there is about the number of our fingers; and it is 
like then every ſyſtem would be ready to give them us by tale. But ſince 
nobody that I know has ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate principles; fince even they who 
require men to believe that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, do not tell us 
what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, that if different men of different ſects 
ſhould go about to give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical principles, they 
would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin&t hypotheſes, and were fit to 
ſupport the doctrines of their particular ſchools or churches ; a plain evidence 
that there are no ſuch innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are ſo far 
from finding any ſuch innate moral principles in themſelves, that by denying 
freedom to mankind, and thereby making men no other than bare machines, 
they take away not only innate, but all moral rules whatſozver, and leave not 
a poſſidility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive how an 

thing can be capable of a law, that is not a free agent: and upon that 
ground they mult necetlarily reject all principles of virtue, who cannot put 
morality and mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be reconciled, 
or made confitent.. JJ 8 

$ 15. WHEN I had writ this, being informed that my lord Herbert had, 
in his books © de Veritate,” aſſigned theſe innate principles, | preſently con- 


ſalted him, hoping to find, in a man of fo great parts, ſomething that might 
latisfy me in this point, and put an end to my enquiry. In his chapter * de 
Iaſtinctu Naturali,“ p. 76. edit. 1656. I met with theſe ſix marks of bis 
Notitiæ Communes. 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas, 4. Cer- 
„ titudo. 5. Neceſſitas; i. e. as he explains it, “ faciunt ad hominis conſer- 
„ vationem.” 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. & aſſenſus nulla interpoſi:à 
mord.“ And at the latter end of his little treatiſe, «© De Religione Laici,“ he 
ſays this of theſe innate principles, © Adeo ut non uniuſcujoſvis religionis con- 


„ finio arctentur quæ ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cœ- 


* litus deſcriptæ nulliſque traditionibus, five ſcriptis, five non ſcriptis, ob- 
„ noxie.” p. 3. And, © veritates noſtræ catholice, quæ tanquam indubia 
. — — — — — . 
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te Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta.” 
the innate principles or common notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted 
on the minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down, 


and they are theſe: * 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud coli 
debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam elle rationem cultus 


divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe à peccatis. 5. Dari præmium vel pœnam poſt 
hanc vitam tranſatam.” Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, and ſuch 


as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them innate e « in foro 
interiori deſcripte.” For J muſt take leave to obſerve, 


§ 16. FirsT, That theſe five propoſitions are either not all, or more than 


all, thoſe common notions writ on our minds by the finger of God, if it 
were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written: ſince there are other 
propoſitions, which even by his own rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch 


an original, and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at leaſt 


ſome of theſe five he enumerates, via. Do as thou wouldſt be done unto;“ 
and perhaps ſome hundreds of others, when well conſidered. 


{ 17. SECONDLY, That all his marks are not to be found in each of his five 


_ propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third marks agree perfectly to neither 


of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fixth marks agree but ill 


to his third, fourth and fifth propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſured 


from hiſtory, of many men, nay whole nations, who doubt or diſbelieve 
ſome orall of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. © that virtue joined 


with piety is the beſt worſhip of God,” can be an innate principle, when 


the name or ſound « virtue,” is ſo bard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much 


uncertainty in its ſignification; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 
about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very un- 
certain rule of human practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of 
our lives; and is therefore very unfit to be affigned as an innate pratticel . 
principle. 


8 18, FoR let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 


ſenſe, and not ſound, that is, and muſt be the principle or common notion) 


viz. virtue is the beſt worſhip of God, 1. e. is moſt acceptable to him ;” 
which if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe actions, which. 


according to the different opinions of ſeveral countries, are accounted Jaud- 


able, will be a propoſition fo far from being certain, that it will not be true. 
If virtue be taken for actions conformable to God's will, or to the rule pre- 
| feribed by God, which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when virtue 
is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature right and good; then this propo- 
fition, that “ virtue is the beſt worſhip of God,” will be moſt true and 
_ certain, but of very little uſe in human life: fince it will amount to no more 
but this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; 
Which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what it is, 
that God doth command; and ſo-be as far from any rule or principles of his 
actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take a propoſition which 
amounts to no more than this, viz. “ that God 1 is pleaſed with the doing of 
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Book I. what he himſelf commands,” for an innate moral principle writ on the minds 
— of all men (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches ſo little. 


Oßdj. Innate 
principles 
may be cor- 
rupted, An- 

ſMeied. 


No innate practical principles. 


Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſitions in- 
nate principles; ſince there are many, which have as good a title as this, to be 
received for ſuch, which nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate principles. 

$ 19. Non is the fourth propoſition, (viz.) “ men muſt repent of their 


fins,” much more inſtructive, till what thoſe actions are, that are meant b 


fins, be ſet down: for the word “ peccata, or fins, being put, as it uſually 
is, to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw on puniſhment upon the 
doers; what great principle of morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be 


| ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without know- 
ing what thoſe particular actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very 


true propoſition, and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught what actions in all kinds are fins: but neither 


this nor the former can be imagined to be innate principles; nor to be of 
any uſe, if they were innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of 
all virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and were innate prin- 


ciples alſo, which, I think, is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I 


imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave principles in 
mens minds, in words of uncertain ſignification, ſuch as virtues and fins, 
which amongſt different men, ſtand for different things: nay, it cannot be 


ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe principles very 


general names, cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the particulars com- 


prehended under them. And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt 


be taken from the knowledge of the actions themſelves, and the rules of 
them abſtracted from words, and antecedent to the knowledge of names ; 
which rules a man muſt know, what language ſoever he chance to learn, 
whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no language at all, or never 


ſhould underſtand the uſe of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and 
deaf men. When it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, or 
untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, know that it is part of 
the worſhip of God, not to kill another man; not to know more women 
than one; not to procure abortion ; not to expoſe their children; not to take. 
from another what is his, though we want it ourſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his wants; and whenever we have done the contrary, 
we ought to repent, be forry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: when, I ſay, 
all men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thouſand 


other ſuch rules, all which come under theſe two general words made uſe 


of above, viz, © virtutes & peccata,” virtues and fins; there will be more 
reaſon for admitting theſe and the like for common notions, and practical 
principles. Yet after all, univerſal conſent (were there any in moral prin- 
ciples) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would 
ſcarce prove them to be innate ; which is all I contend for. 
+$ 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but 
not very material anſwer, (viz.) that the innate principles of morality, may, 
by education, and cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom 


I - we 


No innate practical principles. 


we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out of the minds of men. 
Which aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of univer- 
ſal conſent, by which this opinion of innate principles is endeavoured to be 
proved; unleſs thoſe men will think it reaſonable, that their private perſua- 
ſions, or that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal conſent; a thing not 
unfrequently done, when men, preſuming themſelves to be the only maſters 
of right reaſon, caſt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of mankind, as 
not worthy the reckoning. And then their argument ſtands thus: „ the 
& principles which all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that men of 
„right reaſon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind : we and 
ce thoſe of our mind are men of reaſon; therefore we agreeing, our prin- 
« ciples are innate:“ which 1s a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut 
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to infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 
be ſome principles, which all men do acknowledge, and agree in; and yet 


there are none of thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 


ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men; which is to ſay, „that 
all men admit, but yet many men do deny, and diſſent from them.” And 


indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt principles will ſerve us to very little pur- 
poſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may 


by any human power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of 


our companions, be altered or loſt in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt 
of firſt principles, and innate light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and un- 


certainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; it being all one to have no 


rule, and one that will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary 
rules, not to know which is the right. But concerning innate principles, I 
deſire theſe men. to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by education and 
\ cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out: if they cannot, we muſt find them in 


all mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body : and if they may 
ſuffer variation from adventitious notions, we mult then find them cleareſt 
and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the fountain, in children and illiterate people, 
| who have received leaſt impreſſion from foreign opinions. Let them take 

which fide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible mat- 
ter of fact, and daily obſervation. VV 
F821. I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of opinions, which, by 
men of different countries, educations, and tempers, are received and em- 
braced as firſt and unqueſtionable principles; many whereof, both for their 


abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, it is impoſſible ſhould be 


Contrary 
principles in 


the worid, 


true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are 


ſo facred ſomewhere or other, that men even of good underſtanding in 
other matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever 1s deareſt to 


* 


them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth of 


them. 


perience confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we con- 
ſider the ways and ſteps by which it is brought about; and how really it ma 
come to pats, that doctrines that have been derived from no better original 


Ea than 


$ 22. Tnis, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every day's ex- 


How men 
commonly 
come by 


) their princi- 


ples. 
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Book I. than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, or the axthorky of an old woman, may, by 
length of time, and conſent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of prin- 
ciples i in religion or morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to 
principle children well (and few there be who have not à ſet of thoſe prin- 
ciples for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet 
unprejudiced underſtanding (for white paper receives any characters) thoſe | 
doctrines they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught 
them as ſoon they have any apprehenſion ; and. ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they 
have to do with ; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, knowledge and 
2 1 piety, they have an opinion, who never ſuffer theſe propoſitions to be other- 
| w iſe mentioned, but as the baſis and foundation on which they build their 
religion or manners; come, by theſe , means, to have the ho pn of un- 
eee ſelf-evident and innate truths, 
. To which we may add, that when men, 0 inſtructed, are grown. 
up, and reflect on their own minds, they cannot find any thing more ancient 
| there than thoſe opinions which were taught them before their memory be- 
| gan to keep a regiſter of their actions, or date the time when any new thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ſeruple to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves no original, 
were certainly the impreſs of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many 
do to their parents, with veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do chil- 
'dren do it, where they are ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo 
educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of this — 5 Ls 
think it is natural. 
§ 24. TIIS will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come to 
pals, if we conſider the nature of mankind, and the conſtitution of human 
affairs; wherein moſt men cannot live without employing their time in the 
daily labours of their callings ; nor be at quiet in their minds without ſome 
foundation or principle to reſt their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one 
ſo floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced 
propoſitions, which are to him the principles on which he bottoms his rea- 
ſonings; and by which he judgeth of truth and falſhood, right and wrong: 
which ſome, wanting {kill and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome _ 
being taught, that they ought not to examine; there are few to be found 
who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, lazineſs, education, or precipitancy, £ 
to take them upon truſt, 
8 25. Tunis is evidently the caſe of all children and young folk; and cuſ- 
tom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for 
divine, what ſhe-hath inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmit their un- 
derſtandings to; it is no wonder that grown men, either perplexed in the ne- 


ceſſary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſſy OY | | 
fit down to examine their own tenets; eſpecially when one of their principles — 
is, that principles ought not to be queſtioned. And had men leiſure, parts, | 
and will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his paſt 


thoughts 
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No innate practical principles. 


thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having 
been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? who is there, hardy enough 


to contend with the reproach which is every where prepared for thoſe who 


dare venture to diſſent from the received opinions of their country or party? 
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And where is the man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear 


the name of whimſical, ſceptical, or atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, 
who does-in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common opinions? And he will be 
much more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when we ſhall think them, 
as moſt men do, the ſtandards ſet up by God in his mind, to be the rule and 
touchſtone of all other opinions. And what can hinder him from thinkin 


them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all his own thoughts, and 


the moſt reverenced by others? 


8726. IT is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes to paſs, thatmen 
worſhip the idols that have been ſet up in their minds; grow fond of the 


notions they have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp the characters 


of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and 


monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their opinions. 


Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit,” For ſince the rea- 
ſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt conſtantly, though not always 
warily nor wiſely, employed, would not know how to move, for want of a 


foundation and footing, in moſt men ; who through lazineſs or avocation do 


not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot, pene- 
trate into the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its fountain and 
original; it is natural for them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with 
ſome borrowed principles: which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need any other proof them- 
ſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence uſually paid to principles, never venturing to ex- 
amine them, but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to 


be believed, may take up from his education, and the faſhions of his country, 


any abſurdity for innate principles; and by long poring on the ſame objects, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take monſters lodged in his own brain, for the images 


of the deity, and the workmanſhip of his hands. | = 

§ 27. By this progreſs, how many there are who. arrive at principles, 
which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, in the variety of oppoſite 
principles held and contended for by all ſorts and degrees of. men. And he 


that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt men proceed. to the aſ- 


Principles 
mult be ex- 
amined, 


ſurance they have of the truth and evidence of their principles, will perhaps 
find it a hard matter any other way. to account for the contrary tenets, 
which are firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are 


ready at. any time to.ſeal with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the pri- 


vilege of innate .principles, to be received upon their own authority, without 
examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any one's prin- 


ciples can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, 


I. deſire, to know how firſt and innate rinciples can be tryed ; or at leaſt it is 


reaſonable. to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine-innate 
TT principles 


3 
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Book l. principles may be diſtinguiſhed from others; that lo, amidfi the great va- 

—ů— riety of pretenders, I may be kept from miſtalies.” in ſo material a point as 
this. When this 1s done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſach welcome and 
uſeful propoſitions; and till then I may with modeſty doubt, ſince I fear 
univerſal conſent, which 1s the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſuffi- 
cient mark to direct my choice, and aſſure me of any innate principles. 
From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that there are no practical 
Principles wherein all men agree; and therefore none innate. 


CHAPTER IV. ; 


Other confiderativns concerning innate principles, 
both ſpeculative and Practical. 


Cu Ap. 81.71 "AD thoſe, who would perſuade us war there are innate princi- 
IV. ples, not taken them together in groſs, but conſidered ſeparately 
the parts out of which thoſe propoſitions are made; they would not, per 

Prncigies? not | 

innstck avter, haps, have been ſo forward to believe they were innate: ſince, if the ideas 

their ideas be Which made up thoſe truths were not, it was impoſſible that the propoſitions 


innate. made up of them ſhould be innate, or the knowledge of them be born with 


us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the mind was 
without thoſe principles; and then they will not be innate, but be derived 
from ſome other original. For, where the ideas themſelves are not, there 
can be no Wee, no aſlent, no mental or verbal propoſitions about 


— them. 
Ideas, e ſpe- $ 2. Ir we will attentively confider FROST Ie children: we ſhall have little 


cially tho realon to think, that they bring many ideas into the world with them. For 


belonging to 


principles, bating perhaps ſome faint 1deas of hunger, and thirſt, and warmth, and 


aro Aoi with ſome pains which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the leaſt ap- 
„ pPearanes of any ſettled ideas at all in them; eſpecially of ideas, anſwering 
the terms, which make up thoſe univerſal propoſitions, that are eſteemed 
innate principles. One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas 
come into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than what 
experience, and the obſervation of things, that come in their way, furniſh 


| them with: which might be enough : to ſatisfy 1 us, that they « are not nga Fo 


characters, ſtamped on the mind.” 

z. © IT is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be,” is cer- 

tainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate principle. But can any one think, or 

will any one ſay, that impoffibility and identity are two innate ideas? Are 

they ſuch as all mankind have, and bring into the world with them? And 
—a are they thoſe which are the firſt in children, and antecedent to all acquired 
ones? If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a child an idea of 

impoſſibility and identity, before it has of white or black, ſweet or bitter? 

Andi is It — the . of this prigciple that it concludes, that . 5 
Woo 


or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other 


-» wy 
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wood rubbed on the nipple hath not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive 


from thence ? Is it the actual knowledge of © impoſlibile eſt idem eſſe, & 
non eſſe, that makes a child diſtinguiſh between ty mother and a ſtranger ? 
? Or does the mind re- 


CH Ap. 
IV. 
* ns „ 


gulate itſelf and its aſſent by ideas, that it never yet had? Or the underſtand- 


ing draw concluſions from principles, which it never yet knew or under- 


ſtood? The names impoſlibility and identity ſtand for two ideas, ſo far 


from being innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great care and 


attention to form them right in our underſtandings. They are ſo far from 


being brought into the world with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of in- 
fancy and childhood ; that, 1 believe, upon examination it will be found, that 
many grown men want them. N 


F 4. Ir identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native impreſſion, and 
conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even 
from our cradles; I would gladly be reſolved by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 
years old, whether a man, being a creature conſiſting of ſoul and body, be 
the ſame man when his body is changed? Whether Euphorbus and Pytha— 
goras, having had the ſame ſoul, were the ſame men, though they lived ſe- 
veral ages aſunder? Nay, Whether the cock too, which had the ſame ſoul, 
were not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, 
that our idea of ſameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought 


Identity, an 
idea not in- 
nate. 


innate in us. For if thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be 


univerſally known, and naturally agreed on, they cannot be ſubjects of uni- 
verſal and undoubted truths; but will be the unavoidable occaſion of perpe- 
tual uncertainty, For, I ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be the 


ſame, that Pythagoras, and others of his followers have: And which then 


ſhall be true? Which innate? Or are there two different ideas of identity, both 


innate ? 


& 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions I have here propoſed about 


the identity of man, are bare empty - ſpeculations; which if they were, 
would be enough to ſhew, that there was in the underſtandings of men no 


innate idea of identity. He that ſhall, with a little attention, reflect on the 
reſurrection, and confider that divine juſtice ſhall bring to judgment, at the laſt 


day, the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did 
well or ill in this life; will find it perhaps not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, 


what makes the ſame man, or wherein identity conſiſts: and will not be for- 


ward to think he, and every one, even children themſelves, have naturally a 


clear idea of it. . 


$ 6. LET us examine that principle of mathematicks, viz. „e that the Whole and 


whole is bigger than a part,” This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt mnate 
principles. I am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought ſo; which 
yet no body can think it to be, when he conſiders the ideas it comprehends 


in it, e whole and part,” are perfectly rela ive: but the poſitive ideas, to 
which they properly and immediately belong, are extenſion and number, 


of which alone whole and part are relations. So that if whole and part 
are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible 


part net in» 
nate ideas. 


to 
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Idea of wor- 
ſhip not in- 


Nate, 


Idea of God 


not innate. 
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to have an idea of a relation, without having any at all of the thing; to which 
it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 
have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave 
to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the patrons of innate principles, 

$7, © TrHart God is to be worſhipped,” is, without doubt, as great a 
truth as any can enter into the mind of man, and deſerves the firſt place 


amongſt all practical principles. But yet it can by no means be thought 
innate, unleſs the ideas of God and worſhip are innate. That the idea the 


term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the underſtanding of children, and a cha- 


racter ſtamped on the mind in its firſt original, I think, will be eaſily granted, 


by any. one that conſiders how few there be, amongſt grown men, who 
have a clear and diſtinct notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 


thing more ridiculous, than to ſay that children have this practical principle 
innate, “that God is to be worſhipped ;” and yet, that they know not what 


that worſhip of God is, which is their duty. But to paſs by this: 


88. Ip any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all 


others, for many reaſons be thought ſo; fince it is hard to conceive, how there 
ſhould be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a Deity : without 
a notion of a Law-maker, it. is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, and an 
obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the 


ancients, and left branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath -not navigation 


7 diſcovered: in theſe latter ages, whole nations, at the bay. of Soldania * „in 


Brazil, in Boranday *, and the Carribee iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there 
was to be found no notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus del Techo in 
| Hteris, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe words: Reperi | 
e eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod deum & hominis animam ſig- 


cc nificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla idola.” Theſe are inſtances of nations 


where ancultivated nature has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters, 


and diſcipline, and the improvements of arts and ſciences. But there are 


others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very great meaſure ;. who 
yet,. for want of a if application of their thoughts this way, want the idea 


and knowledge of God. It will, I doubt not, be a ſurprize to others, as 


it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let them 
conſult the king of France's late envoy thither *, who gives no better account 
of the Chineſe themſelves f. And if we will not believe La Loubere, the 
Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, - the great encomiaſts 
of the Chineſe, do all to a man agree, and will convince us that the ſect of 


the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, and the ruling 


party there, are all of them atheiſts. Vid. Navarette, in the collection of 


voyages, vol. the firſt, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if we 


ſhould, with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes of people not ſo far off, 
we ſhould have too much reaſon to. fear, that many in more civilized coun- 
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tries have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a deity upon their minds; Cn av. 


and that the complaints of atheiſm, made from the pulpit, are not without IV. 
reaſon. And though only ſome profligate wretches own it too bare-facedly - 
now ; yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from others, d d not 

the fear of the magiſtrate's ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up peoples 

tongues: which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment or ſhame taken away, 


would as openly proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 


$ 9. Bor had all mankind, every where, a notion of a God (whereof yet 


hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the idea 
of him was innate. For though no nation were to be found without a name, 
and ſome few dark notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be 

natural impreſſions on the mind, any more than the names of fire, or the fun, 
heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for, to be innate : becauſe 
the names of thoſe things, and the ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received 

and known amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a 
name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of men's minds, any argument 

againſt the being of a God; any more than it would be a proof that there 
was no load-ſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of mankind had neither 
a a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a name for it; or be any ſhew of argument 


to prove, that there are no diſtin& and various ſpecies of angels, or intelli- 
gent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or 


names for them : for men being furniſhed with words, by the common lan- 

guage of their own countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of ideas of 

thoſe things, whoſ2 names, thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion fre- \ 
quently to mention to them. And if it carry with it the notion of excel- 
lency, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary; if apprehenſion and concern- 
ment accompany it; if the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtable power ſet it on 
upon the mind, the idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the farther : 


eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea, as is agreeable to the common light of reaſon, 
and naturally deducible from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 


is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and power appear ſo 
plainly in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who will 
but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a deity. And the 
influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being muſt neceſſarily have on the 
minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, 
that a whole nation of men ſhould be any where found fo brutiſh, as to want 
the notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any notion of num 
EE: Er ro OL Os 
F010. Tar name of God being once mentioned in any part of the world, 


to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible being, the ſvitableneſs of ſuch 
a notion to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt men will al- 


ways have to mention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general reception of 


this name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady notions conveyed thereby to the 
the idea to be innate; but only that 
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Book I. they, who als the N had made a right uſe of chair reaſon, thought 
—— maturely of the cauſes of things, and traced them to their original; from whom 
other leſs conſidering people Having once received ſo important a notion, it 
could not eaſily be loſt again. 
$ 11. This is all could be inferred from the notion of a God, were it to 
be found univerſally in all the tribes of mankind, and generally acknow- 
ledged by men grown to maturity in all countries. For the generality of the 
acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; 
which if it be ſufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove 
the idea of fire innate: ſince, I think, it may truly be ſaid, that there is not 
a perſon in the world, who has a notion of a God, who has not alſo the 
idea of fire. I doubt not, but if a colony of young children ſhould be placed 
in an iſland where no fire was, they would certainly neither have any notion 
of ſuch a thing, nor name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and 
known in all the world beſides : and perhaps too their apprehenſions would 
be as far removed from any name, or notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt 
them had employed his thoughts, to enquire into the conſtitution and cauſes 
of things, which would eafily lead him to the notion of a God; which hav- 
Ing once taught to others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their own 
thoughts, would aſterwards propagate, and continue amongſt them. 
Suitabte to F 12, INDEED it is urged, that it is ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, to 
. imprint upon the minds of men, characters and notions of himſelf, and not 
men ſhould to leave them in the dark and doubt in fo grand a concernment; and alſo by 


nave an re.” that means to ſecure himſelf the homage and veneration due from ſo intel 
Of him, TRETC- 


fore naturally | ligent a creature as man ; and therefore he has done it. 


;mprinted by Tuls argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than thoſt, 
him; aniwer- 


e who uſe it in this caſe, expect from it, For, it we may conclude, that God 


| hath done for men all that men ſhall judge is beſt for them. becauſe i it is 
ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to do; it will prove not only that God has im- 
printed on the minds of men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly 
iiamped there, in fair characters, all that men cught to know or believe of 
him, all that they ought to do in obedience to his will; and that he hath 
given them a will and affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they ſhould in the dark grope after 
knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after God, Acts xvii. 27. than 
that their wills ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, and their appetites 
_ eroſs their duty. The Romaniſts ſay, It is beſt for men, and fo ſuitable to 
the goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible judge of controver- 
ſies on earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the fame reaſon, ſay, 
It is better for men that every man himſelf ſhould be infallible. 1 leave 
them to conſider, whether by the force of this argument they ſhall think, 
that every man is ſo. I think it a very good argument, to ſay, the infinitely 


wile God hath made it fo: and therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a 


little too much confidence of our own wiſdom, to ſay, „ think it beſt, 
and therefore God hath made it ſo;” and in the matter in hand, it will be 1 


in vain to argue fan ſuch a topic that God hath done ſo, when certain 
experience 
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experience ſhews us that he hath not. But the goodneſs of God hath not 


been wanting to men without ſuch original impreſſions of knowledge, or 
ideas ſtamped on the mind: fince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe facultice, 
which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite to the end 


of ſuch a being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a man, by the right 


uſe of his natural abilities, may, without any innate principles, attain a 
knowledge of a God, and other things that concern him. God having en- 


35 


CHAP, 


IV. 


dued man with thoſe faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more 


obliged by his goodneſs to plant thoſe innate notions in his mind, than that 
having given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build kim bridges, 


or houſes; which ſome people in the world, however of good paris, do ei- 
ther totally want, or are but ill- provided of, as well as 8 are wholl: y 
without ideas of God, and principles of morality ; or at lea!t have but very 


ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never employed their 


parts, faculties, and powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſclves 
with the opinions, faſhions, and things of their country, as they ſound them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the bay of Soldania, 
poſſibly our thoughts and notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the 


Hotentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king Apochancana been 

educated in England, he had been perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good 
a mathematician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more im- 
proved Engliſhman lying barely in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties was 


bounded within the ways, modes, and notions of his own country, and never 


directed to any other, or farther enquiries: and if he had not any idea of a 


God, it was only becauſe he pres not thoſe l that would bave led 
him to it. 


813.1 GRANT, that if there were any idea to be found imprinted on the 


minds of men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the notion of his 


maker, as a mark God ſet on his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his de- 


pendance and duty ; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt inſtances of hu- 


man knowledge. But how late 1s it before any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in 


children? And when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the 


opinion and notion of the teacher, than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall 


Ideas of God 
various in dif.⸗ 
ferent men. 


obſerve in children the progreſs whereby their minds attain the knowledge 
they have, will think that the objects they do firſt and moſt familiarly con- 
verſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt in: preſſions on their underſtandings : 
nor will he find the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how 
their thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater variety of ſenſible objects, to retain the ideas of them in their me- 
mories; and to get the {kill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame in their minds 
an idea men have of a deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 
S8 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of God, are the cha- 
racters and marks of himſelf, engraven in their minds by bis own finger; 
when we ſee that in the ſame country, under one and the ſame name, men 
have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent ideas and conceptions 
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Boox I. of him? Their agreeing in a name, or ſound, will ſcarce prove an innate 
* N of him. 
Wnar true or tolerable notion of a deity could they have, who- 
aciroweduet and worſhipped hundreds ? Every deity that they owned above 
one, was an infallible evidence of their Ignorance of him, and a proof that 
they had no true notion of God, where, unity, infinity, and eternity were 
excluded. To which if we add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, ex- 
preſſed in their images and repreſentations of their deities ; the amours, mar- 
riages, copulations, luſts, quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed by 
them to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 
world, i. e. the greateſt part of mankind, had ſuch ideas of God in their 
minds, as he himſelf, out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about 
him, was author of, And this univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if 
it prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, that God imprinted on 
the minds of all men, ſpeaking the ſame language, a name for himſelf, but 
not any idea ; fince theſe people, who agreed in the name, had at the ſame 
time far different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they ſay, that 
the variety of deities, worſhipped by the heathen world, were but figurative 
ways of expreſſing the ſeveral attributes of that incomprehenſible being, or 
ſeveral parts of his providence : I anſwer, what they might be in. the original,. 
1 will not here inquire ; but that they were ſo in the thoughts of the vulgar, I 
think no body will affirm. And he that will conſult the voyage of the biſhop 
of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find; that the theo- 
logy of the Siamites profeſſedly owns a plurality of Gods: or, as the abbe 
de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal du voiage de Siam, 1779 
it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no God at all. 
Ix it be ſaid, That wiſe men of all nations came to Jie true conceptions 
"af the unity and infinity of the deity, 1 grant it. But then this, 
FIRST, Excludes univerſality of conſent in any thing but the name; for 
thoſe wiſe men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this univerſality 
is very narrow. 
© SeconDLY, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, tha the 1 and beſt notions. 
men had of Gol, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought and medi- 
tation, and a right uſe of their faculties; ſince the wiſe and conſiderate men 
of the world, by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and rea- 
ſon, attained true notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and 
inconſiderate part of men, making far the greater number, took up their no- 
tions by chance, from common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without 
much beating their heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the 
notion of God innate, becauſe all wiſe men had it, virtue too muſt be ound 
innate, for that alſo wiſe men have always had. _ 
58 16. Tulis wasevidently the caſe of all Gentilifi: nor hath even amongſt 
Jews, Chriſtians and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this doc-- 
trine, and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to have true notions 
of a God, prevailed ſo far, as to make men to have the ſame, and the true 
ideas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon enquiry, 
to 


FOES. 


theſe propoſitions; that could fail to afſent to them; 


doubt that there are many men, who having not applied their thoughts that 
way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. 
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to fancy bim in the ſhape of. a man Fitting | in heaven, and to have many CHAP. 
other abſu:d and unfit conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, IV. 


have had the whole ſects owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the 


deity was corporeal, and of human ſhape: and though we find few amongſt 


who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites (though ſome I have met with 


that own it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find 
amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. 
Talk but with country people, almoſt of any age, or young people of almoſt 
any condition; and you ſhall find, that though the name of God be fre— 
quently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this name to are fo odd, 
low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were taught by a rational 


man, much leſs that they were characters writ by the finger of God him- 
ſelf. Nor-do I ſee how it derogates more from the goodneſs of God, that 
he has given us minds unfurniſhed with theſe ideas of himſelf, than that he 
| hath ſent us into the world with bodies uncloathed, and that there is no art 
or {kill born with us: for being fitted with faculties to attain theſe, it 1s 
want of induſtry and conſideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we 
have them not. It is as certain that ther is a God, as that the o ppolite 
angles, made by the inter ſection of two ſtraight lines, are equal. 


There was 
never any rational creature, that ſet himſelf fincerely to examine the truth of 


though yet it be paſt 


It any one think fit to 
call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal conſent, ſuch an one 1 


: eaſily allow; but ſuch an univerſal conſent as this proves not the idea of God, : 
any more than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate. 


$ 17. SINCE then though the knowledge of a God be _ moſt 1 If the es of 


diſcovery of human reaſon, yet the idea of him is not innate, as, I think, ane 


7 an Fe 
is evident from whit has been faid ; IJ imagine there will ſcarce be any other cher can be 


idea found, that can pretend to it: ſince if God had ſet any impreſſion, any | ___ 1 
character on the underſtanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect * 

| ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform idea of himſelf, as far as our weak 

capacities were capable to receive ſo incomprehenfible and infinite an object. 

But our minds being at firſt void of that idea, which we are moſt concerned 

to have, it is a ſtrong preſumption againſt all other innate characters. I muſt 


own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be in- | 
formed by any other. 


18, I coNFEss there is ther FR hh would ® of 3 WP for Idea of ſub- 


mankind to have, as it is of general talk, as if they had it; and that is the 85 not in- 
idea of ſubſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by ſenſation or re- 


flection. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might well expect 
they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own faculties we cannot procure to ourſclves : 


but we ſee, on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby our ideas are 
brought into our minds, this is not ; 


we have no ſuch clear idea at all, and 


therefore ſignify nothing by the word ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſup- 
poſition of we know not. what C e. of ſomething whereof. we have no par- 


ticular. 
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ticular diſtin poſitive) idea, which we take to be the ſubfratum, or ſupport, 
of thoſe ideas we do know. 

§ 19. WHATEVER then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative or practical, 
principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, that a man hath 100 l. 
ſterling in his pocket, and yet denied, that he hath either penny, ſhilling, 
crown, or other coin, out of which the ſum is to be made up; as to think 
that certain propoſitions are innate, when the ideas about which they are, can 
by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is 
given, doth not at all prove that the ideas expreſſed in them are innate: for 
in many caſes, however the ideas came there, the aſſent to words, expreſ- 
ſing the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. 


Every one, that hath a true idea of God and worſhip, will aſſent to this pro- 


poſition, © that God is to be worſhipped,” when expreſſed in a language he 


underſtands ; and every rational man, that hath not thought on it to- day, may 


be ready to aſſent to this propoſition to-morrow ; and yet millions of men 
may be well ſuppoſed to want one or both thoſe ideas to-day. For if we 
will allow ſavages and moſt country people to have ideas of God and wor- 
ſhip, (which converſation with them will not make one forward to believe) 
yet I think few children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which there- 


fore they muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will alſo 


begin to aſſent to thit propoſition, and make very little queſtion of it ever 


after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more prove: the ideas to be in- 


nate, than it does that one born blind (with cataracts, which will be couched 


to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow; 


| becauſe when his fight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this propoſition, 


that the ſun is lucid, or that ſaffron i is yellow“ and therefore if ſuch an 


aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much leſs the pro- 


No innate 
ideas in the 


memory. 


poſitions made up of thoſe ideas. If they have any innate ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. 


8 20. To which let me add: If there be any innate ideas, any ideas in 
the mind, which the mind does not actually think on, they muſt be lodged 


in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by remem 


brance ; i. e. muſt be known, when they are remembered, to have been per- 
ceptions in the mind before, unleſs remembrance can be without remem- 


brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a 


conſciouſneſs, that it was known or perceived before: without this, whatever 
idea comes into the mind is new, and not remembered ; this conſciouſneſs of 
its having been in the mind before, being that which diſtingaiſhes remem- _ 


bring from all other ways of thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived 


by the mind, was never ig the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, is 


either an actual perception; or elſe having been an actual perception, is ſo in 
the mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual perception again. 
Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea without memory, the 


idea appears perfectly new and unknown before to the underitanding. When- 


ever the memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, 


that it had not been there before, and was not wholly a ſtranger to the mind. 
| Whether 


N 
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Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation: and then I de- 


ſire an inſtance of an idea, pretended to be innate, which (before any impreſ- 


ſion of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could revive and remem- 


ber as an idea he had formerly known, without which conſciouſneſs of a for- 


mer perception there is no remembrance ; and whatever idea comes into the 


mind without that conſciouſneſs, 1s not remembered, or comes not out of the 
memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the mind before that appearance : for what 


is not either actually in view, or in the memory, is in the mind no way at 
all, and is all one as if it had never been there. Suppoſe a child had the 


uſe of hi: eyes, till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours; but then cataracts 
ſhut the windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark, and in 


that time perfectly loſes all memory of the ideas of colours he once had. 


This was the caſe of a blind man I once talked with, who loſt his ſight by the 
ſmall-pox when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours than one 
born blind. I aſk, whether any one can fay this man had then any ideas of 


Colours in his mind, any more than one born blind? And I think nobody 


will ſay, that either of them had in his mind any idea of colours at all. His 


cataracts are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remembers not) 
of colours, de novo, by his reſtored fight conveyed to his mind, and that 


without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance ; and theſe now he can 


revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe ideas of colours, 


which when out of view can be revived with a conſciouſneſs of a former ac- 


remembered. If therefore there be any innate ideas, they muſt be in the 


memory, or elſe no where in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any impreſſion from without; and whenever 
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quaintance, being thus in the memory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe 
1 make of this, is, that whatever idea being not actually in view, is in the 
mind, is there only by being in the memory; and if it be not in the me- 
mory, it is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the 
memory be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory ; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 


they are brought into the mind, they are remembered, 1. e. they bring with 


them a perception of their not being wholly new to it. This being a con- 
ftant and diſtinguiſhing difference between what is, and what is not in the 


memory, or in the mind ; that what is not in the memory, whenever it ap- f 


pears there, appears perfectly new and unknown before; and what is in the 
memory, or in the mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears 
not to be new, but the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there 
before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate ideas in the 
mind, before impreſſion from ſenſation or reflection. I would fain meet 


with the man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 


time, remembered any of them: and to whom, after he was born, the 


were never new. If any one will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that 


are not in the memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 


he ſays intelligible. 


$ 21, BEsS1DES 
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Book IJ. § 21. Bes1DEs - what I have already ſaid, there is another reaſon why 1 
8 doubt that neither theſe nor any other principles are innate. I that am fully 
Hm ge e perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe God made all things in perfect wiſdom, 
cauſe of little cannot ſatisfy myſelf why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of 
MI men ſome univerſal principles; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and 
concern ſpeculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern practice, not 
ſe!f-evident, and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other truths not 
allowed to be innate, For to what purpoſe ſhould characters be graven on 
the mind by the finger of God, which are not clearer there than thoſe which 
are afterwards introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and pr 'opolitions, which by their clearneſs 
and uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, 
and acquired, it will not be a hard matter for him to tell us which they are, 
and then every one will be a fit judge whether they be ſo or no; fince if 
there be ſuch innate ideas and impreſſions, plainly different from all other 
perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. Of the 
evidence of theſe ſuppoſcd innate maxims 1 have ſpoken already ; of their 
uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. | 
Difference of & 22, To conclude : ſome ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all men's un- 
pr noe derſtandings; ſome ſorts of truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind 
vpon the dif- puts them into propoſitions; other truths require a train of ideas placed in 
gg pen order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention, before 
| facultiess they can be diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their 
general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate; but the truth is, 
ideas and notions are no more born with us than arts and ſciences, though 
ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our faculties more readily than 
others, and therefore are more generally received; though that too be accord- 
ing as the organs of our bodies and powers of our minds happen to be im- 
ployed : God having fitted men with faculties and means to diſcover, receive 
and retain truths, according as they are employed. The great difference that 
is to be found in the notions of mankind, is from the different uſe they put 
their faculties to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, 
miſemploy their power of aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dic- 
tates and dominion of others in doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to 
examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to ſwallow. Others em- 
ploying their thoughts only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſuffici- 
ently with them, attain great degrees of knowledge 1 in them, and are igno- 
rant of all other, having never let their thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other 
enquiries, T hus, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think more evident 
than many of thoſe propoſitions that go for principles; and yet there are 
millions, however expert in other things, who know not this at all, becauſe 
they never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch angles: and he that certainly 
knows this propoſition, may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other 
e in mathematicks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; 


| becauſe 
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becauſe in his ſearch of thoſe mathematical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts CH Av. 
ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen concerning the notions IV. 
we have of the being of a deity; for though there be no truth which a ma 
may more evidently make out to himſelf than the exiſtence of a God, yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as he finds them, in this world, as 
they miniſter to his pleaſures and paſſions, and not make enquiry a little 
fatther into their cauſes, ends and admirable contrivances, and purſue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention ; may live long without any 
notion of ſuch a being. And if any perſon hath by talk put ſuch a notion 
into his head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he hath never examined it, 
| his knowledge of it will be no perfecter than his, who having been told, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yicld his aſſent as a 
probable opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his 
' faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evident to him. 
But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our knowledge depends upon 
the right uſe of thoſe powers nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little 
upon ſuch innate principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all mankind for 
their direction; which all men could not but know, if they were there, or 
_ elſe they would be there to no purpoſe : and which ſipce all men do not 
know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious truths, we may well. con- 
clude there are no ſuch. © % N PE 
8 23. WnrarT cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, may deſerve Men mut 
from men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old foundations of know- ana _ 
| ledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that the way I themſelves, 
have purſued being conformable to truth, lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This 
J am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any au- 
thority in the enſuing diſcourſe : truth has been my only aim, and wherever 
that has appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding whether the footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 
want a due reſpect to other men's opinions; but after all, the greateſt reve- 
EY: - rence is due to truth: and I hope it will not be thought arrogance to ſay, 
— that perhaps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and 
_ contemplative knowledge, if we ſought it in the fountain, in the conſidera- 
tion of things themſelves, and made uſe rather of our own thoughts than 
other mens to find it: for I think we may as rationally hope to ſee with 
other mens eyes, as to know by other mens underſtandings. So much as we 
ourſelves conſider and comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of 
real and true knowledge. The floating of other mens opinions in our brains, 
| makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be true. 
What in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety ; whilſt we give up our 
aſſent only to reverend names, and do not, as they did, employ our own. 
Treaſon to underſtand thoſe truths which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was 
certainly a knowing man, but nobody ever thought him ſo becauſe he blind] 
embraced, or confidently vented, the opinions of another. And if the taking 
up of another's Frinciples, without examining them, made not him a phi- 
er „ G ; looſopher, 
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Book I. loſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe ſo, In the ſciences 
L—— every one has ſo much as he really knows and comprehends : What he be- 


Whence the 
opinion of 
innate prin- 
Ciples, | 


 Condufion. 


0, have been forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable 
to any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhew the falſhood or improbability of any te- 
net: it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of towns, 

where if the ground be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is no 
farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it af- 


lieves only, and takes upon truſt, are but ſhreds; which however well in 
the whole piece, make no conſiderable addition to his ſtock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were gold in 
the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves and duſt when! it comes 
to uſe. 

§ 24. WEN men | have Gage ſome general propoſitions, that could not 
be es of as ſoon as underſtood, it was, 1 know, a ſhort and eaſy way 


to conc'ude them innate. This being once received, it eaſed the lazy from 
the pains of ſearch, and ſtopped the enquiry of the doubtful concerning all 
that was once ſtiled innate. And it was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who 


affected to be maſters and teachers, to make this the principle of principles, 


that principles muſt not be queſtioned ;” for having once eſtabliſhed this 
tenct, that there are innate principles, it put their followers upon a neceſlity 
of receiving ſome doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from the 
ule of their own reaſon and judgment; and put them on believing and taking 
them upon truſt, without farther examination: in which poſture of blind 
credulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to, ſome 


ſort of men, who had the ſkill and office to principle and guide them. Nor 


is it a ſmall power it gives one man over another, to have the authority to be 
the dictator of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths; and to make 
a man ſwallow that for an innate principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe _ 
who teacheth them : whereas had they examined the ways whereby men 
came to the knowledge of many univerſal truths, they would have found 
them to reſult in the minds of men from the being of things themſelves, 

when duly conſidered; and that they were diſcovered by the application of 
thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature to receive and judge of en, when 
duly e about them. 

. To ſhew how the underſtanding 1 herein, i is the den of 
the f 0 lowing diſcourſe; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premiſed, 
that hitherto, to clear my way to thoſe foundations, which I conceive are 
the only true ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have of our 
own knowledge, it hath been neceflary for me to give an account of the 
' reaſons I had to doubt of innate principles. And ſince the arguments which 


are againſt them do ſome of them riſe from common received opinions, I 


fords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. But in the future part of this 
diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an edifice uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, as 


far as my own experience and obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it 


on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, 
leaning on borrowed or begged foundations; or at leaſt, if mine prove a caſtle 


in 
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in the air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together, CH a r. 
| Wherein I warn the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonſtrations, IV. 
unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take ww 
my principles for granted ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. 
All that I ſhall ſay for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal 
to mens own unprejudiced experience and obſervation, whether they be true 
or no; and this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 
| down candidly and freely his own conjectures, concerning a ſubject lying 
| ſomewhat in the dark, without any other deſign than an unbiaſſed enquiry 
after truth. 7 ns 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of ideas in general, and their original. 

__- WVVERY man being conſcious to himſelf that he thinks, and that which CAP. 1 
Þ 6 mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, being the ideas that are 
there, it is paſt doubt, that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, ſuch Idea is the 

as are thoſe expreſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, _— 
Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is 2 wo 
in the firſt place then to be enquired, how he comes by them? I know it is 

a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, and original characters, 

ſtamped upon their minds, in their very firſt being. This opinion I have, at 

Bn large, examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, what 1 have ſaid, in the foregoing 

book, will be much more eaſily admitted, when J have ſhewn, whence the 
underſtanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees 
they may come into the mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's o.] nr 

. non Ein 5 

52. Lr us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we ſay, white paper, void of Al dea 

all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furniſhed ? Whence come from 

Comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man has r 8 
painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the mate- th = 
: rials of reaſon and knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from expe- 
rience; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately de- 

rives itſelf. Our obſervation employed either about external ſenſible objects, 
or about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on by 
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ourſelves, is that which ſupplies our underſtandings with all the materials of 
thinking. Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. 


The objects 83. FigsT, Our ſenſes, converſant about particular ſenüble objects, 90 


of ſenſation, 
one ſource of 
ideas. | 


convey into the mind ſeveral diſtinct perceptions of things, according to thoſe 
various ways wherein thoſe objects do affect them : and thus we come by 
thoſe ideas we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible qualities; which when I ſay the- 
ſenſes convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there thoſe perceptions. This great ſource of moſt 


of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 


The opera- 


tons of our 
minds, the 


other ſource 


ot them, | 


them to the underſtanding, I call sENSAT ION. 

| & 4. SECONDLY, The other fountain, from which experience furniſheth 
the underſtanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 
mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which opera- 
tions when the ſoll comes to reflect on and conſider, do furniſh the under- 
ſtanding with another ſet of ideas, which could not be had from things with- 
out; and ſuch are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Eelieving, Reaſoning, 
| Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; which 
we being conſcious of and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into 
our underſtandings as diſtinct ideas, as we do ftom bodies affecting our ſen- 
ſes. This ſource of ideas every man has wholly in himſelf: and though it: 
be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very like 
it, and might properly enough be called internal ſenſe, But as I call the 
other ſenſation, ſo J call this REFLECTION, the ideas it affords being ſuch 
only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itſelf, By 
reflection then, in the following part of this diſcourſe, I would be underſtood! 
to mean, that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 


manner of them; by reaſon whereof there come to be ideas of theſe ope- 


All our idee s. 


are of the one 


or the other 


of theſe, 


rations in the underſtanding. Theſe two, I ſay, viz. external material 


things, as the objects of ſenſation; and the operations of our own minds _ 
within, as the objects of reflection; are to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The term operations here I uſe in a large 
ſenſe, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but ſome ſort of paſſions arifing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatiſ- 
faction or uneaſineſs ariſing from any thought. 5 
8 5. Tux underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt olimmering of 
any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External objects 
furniſh. the mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which are all thoſe 
different perceptions they produce in us: and the mind furniſlies the under- 
ſtanding with ideas of its own operations. 

Tres, when. we have taken a fall ſurvey of them and their ſeveral modes, 


i and relations, we fhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of 


ideas; and that we have nothing in our minds which did not come in one of 
theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
into his underſtanding; and then let him tell me, whether all the original 

= ideas 


rations of his mind, cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them; yet un- 
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ideas be has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of the Cray. I. 


the operations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection ? and. 


how great a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he 


will, upon taking a ſtrict view, fee that he has not any idea in his mind, 


but what one of theſe two have imprinted; though perhaps, with infinite 


variety compounded and enlarged by the underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee here- 


686. Hx that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a child, at his firſt coming obſervable in: 
into the world, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, children. 


that are to be the matter of his future knowledge: It is by degrees he comes 
to be furniſhed with them. And though the ideas of obvious and familiar 


qualities imprint themſelves before the memory begins to keep a regiſter of 
time or order, yet it is often ſo late before ſome unuſual qualities come in the. 


way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance with them: and if it were worth while, no doubt a child might 
be ſo ordered as to have but a very few even of the ordinary ideas, till he. 


were grown up to a man. But all that are born into the world being ſur- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of 


ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are imprinted on the minds of chil- 
dren. Light and colours are buſy at hand every where, when the eye is. 


| but open; ſounds, and ſome tangible qualities fail not to ſolicit their proper 


ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind: but yet, I think, it will be granted 


eaſily, that if a child were kept in a place where he never ſaw any other but 
| Dlack and white till he were a man, he would have no more ideas of. ſcarlet. 


or green, than he that from his childhood never taſted. an oyfter or a pine- 


apple, has of thoſe particular reliſnes. : CR, . 
— & 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more ſimple ideas Men are dif- 
from without, according as the objects they converſe with, afford greater or f<2tly fur- 
leſs variety; and from the operations of their minds within, according as the 


niſhed with 
| them O Y theſe, accord- 
more or leſs reflect on them. For though he that contemplates the ope- 1 to dhe df. 
ferent objects 


OY pt EO £2 | be 1 they converſa 
leſs he turn his thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will wich. 


no more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the operations of his mind, and 
all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of 
any landſcape, or of the parts and motions. of a clock, who will not turn 


his eyes to it, and with attention heed all the parts of it. The picture or 


dlock may be ſo placed, that they may come in his way every day; but yet 
he will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts they are made up of, till he. 
applies himſelf with attention to conſider them each in particular. 8 


— $8. AxNxp hence we ſee the reaſon, why it' is pretty late beſore moſt chil- Ideas of re- 
dren get ideas of the operations of their own minds; and ſome have not any ſleclion later,. 


1 . | | | . becauſe they» 
very clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part of them all their. lives : be- 2 


| cauſe though they paſs there continually,. yet like floating viſions, they make tion. 


not deep impreſſions enough to leave in their mind clear diſtin laſting ideas, 
till the underſtanding turns inwards upon itſelf, reflects on its own operations, 
and makes them the objects of its vwn contemplation, Children when they come 
3 5 ficth 
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— 


The ſoul be- 


gins to have 


ideas, when 


it begins to 
perceive. 


firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which by a conſtant 
ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to them, forward to 
take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing, 
objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually employed and diverted in looking 
abroad. Mens bulineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be 
found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to outward ſenſa- 
tions, ſeldom make any conſiderable reflection on what paſſes within them till 
they come to be of riper years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 

8 9. To aſk at what time a man has firſt any ideas, is to aſk when he 
begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being the ſame thing, I 
know it is an opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, and that it has the actual 
perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly as long as it exiſts; and that actual 
thinking is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from the body: 


which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a man's ideas, is the ſame 


The ſoul 


thinks not al- 
ways; for 


tbis wants 


Proofs. 


as to enquire after the beginning of his ſoul. For by this account, ſoul 
and its ideas, as body and its extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame 
time. = j 5 855 
§ 10. Bor whether the foul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval 
with, or ſome time after the firſt rudiments or organization, or the begin- 


nings of life in the body; I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 


thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull ſouls, 
that doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than for the body always to 


move: the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion 


is to the body; not its eſſence, but one of its operations. And therefore 


though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper action of the ſoul, yet 


3 


it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, always in 
action. That perhaps is the privilege of the infinite author and preſerver of 
things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite 
being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man, We know certainly by experience 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible conſequence, that 
there is ſomething in us that has a power to think : but whether that ſub- 
ſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no farther afſured than experi- 
er.ce informs us. For to ſay that actual thinking is eſſential to the ſoul, and 


inſeparable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove it by 


reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition. 
But whether this, © that the ſoul always thinks,” be a ſelf-evident propo- 
ſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted whether I thought at all laſt night or no; the queſtion being about 
a matter of fact, it is bepging it to bring as a proof for it, an hypotheſis, 


which is the very thing in diſpute ; by which way one may prove any thing: 


and it is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the ballance beats, think ; 
and it is ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch thought all laſt 


night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypotheſis 


on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 
on matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis ; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it 
; 1 i * « * 


Ss, 
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to be ſo: which way of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſardly CAP. I. 

think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I my 
| ſelf cannot perceive that 1 always do ſo. | 

Bor men in love with their opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in queſ- 

tion, but alledge wrong matter of fact. How elſe could any one make it an 

inference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in 

our ſleep? I do not ſay there is no ſoul in a man, becauſe he is not ſenſible 
of it in his ſleep: but I do ſay, he cannot think at any time waking or 

fleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it is not ne- 

ceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is, and to them it 

will always be neceſſary, till we can think without being conſcious of it. 

5811. 1 GRANT that the ſoul in a waking man is never without thought, It is not = 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether ſleeping without o of ir. | 

dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as well as body, may 5 

be worth a waking man's conſideration; it being hard to conceive, that any 
thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the foul doth think in a 
ſleeping man without being conſcious of it, I aſk, whether during ſuch. 
thinking it has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or miſery? I 
am ſure the man is not, any more than the bed or earth he lies on. For too 
be happy or miſerable without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly in- 
conſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the foul can, whilſt the 
body is ſleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and concerns, its pleaſure or 
pain, apart, which the man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is certain 
that Socrates aſleep and Socrates awake is not the ſame perſon : but his ſoul 
when he fleeps, and Socrates the man, conſiſting of body and ſoul when he 
is waking, are two perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or 
wa” concernment for that happineſs or miſery of his ſoul which it enjoys alone 
408 buy itſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more than 
he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in the Indies, whom he knows 
not. For if we take wholly away all conſciouſneſs of our actions and ſen- 

# ations, eſpecially of pleaſure and pain, and the concernment hat accompa- 
nnies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. 8 
1 812. Tux foul, during found ſleep, thinks,” ſay theſe men. Whilſt If a fleeping: 

it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of delight or trouble, wan thinks | 
as well as any other perceptions ; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its Der it, 
own perceptions. But it has all this apart; the ſleeping man it is plain, is che ſleeping 
_ conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the foul of Caſtor, o eee, 
whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppo- perſons. = 
fition for the men I have here fo do with, who fo liberally allow life, 
= without a thinking foul, to all other animals. Theſe men cannot then judge 
IF it impoſſible, or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without the 1oul ; 
5 a that the ſoul ſhould lubfiſt and think, OE have perception, even percep- 
75 tion of happinefs or miſe ry, without the body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe 
x the ſoul] of Caſtor feparated, during his ſleep, from his body, to think apart. 
7 Let us ſuppole too, that it chooſes for its ſcene of thinking, the body of an- 
x other man, v. g. Pollux, who is leeping without a ſoul; for if Caſtor's 


moſt rational, 
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Boo k II. foul can think, whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 
— it is no matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 


bodies of two men with only one ſoul between them, which we will ſup— 


poſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the ſoul {till thinking i in the waking . 


man, whereof the ſleeping man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt per- 
ception. I alk then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one ſoul 
between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 


ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtin& perſons as Caſtor and 
Hercules,or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might 
not be very happy, and the other very miſerable? Juſt by the ſame reaſon _ 
they make the ſoul and the man two perſons, who make the ſoul think apart 
what the man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe nobody will make identity 
of perſons to conſiſt in the ſoul's being united to the very ſame numerical 
particles of matter; for if that be neceſſary to identity, it will be impoſſible 
in that conſtant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man ſhould be 


the ſame perſon two days, or two moments together. 


Impoſſible to § 13. Tuvus, methinks, every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine, who teach, 5 


e eee that the foul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſleep 
that leep 


mare P without dreaming, can never be convinced, that their thoughts are ſometimes 
dreaming, for four hours buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
tick, the very act, waked in the middle of that Deepin 7 e can give 
no manner of account of it. 5 
Thatmen 8 14. IT will perhaps be ſaid, «e that the ſoul thinks even in the ſoundeſt 


_—— gesp, but the memory retains it not.“ That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould 
be. ing it, in be this moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man, 
rain urged. not remember nor be able to recollet one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard 


to be conceived, and would need ſome better proof than hare aſſertion to . 


make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, but being barely _ 
told ſo, imagine, that the greateſt part of men do, during all their lives, for 
| ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even 
in the middle of theſe thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? 
Moſt men, I think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I 


once knew a man that was bred a {cholar, and had no bad memory, who 


told me, he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 


newly recovered of, which was about the five or fix and twentieth year of 


his age. 1 ſuppoſe the world affords more ſuch inſtances: at leaſt every 


one's acquaintance will furniſh him with examples OG” of ſuch, as s pals 8 


moſt of their nights without dreaming. 
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Tp Rel $ 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo much as one moment, is 
e the a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking: and the ſoul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
| 0 


lleeping man does very little, if at all, excel that of a looking- glaſs, which conſtantly re- 
ought to be ceives variety of 1 images, or ideas, but retains none; they diſappear and va- 

niſh, and there remain no footſteps of them; the looking- -glaſs is never the 
3 for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be 
ſaid, © that in a waking man the materials of the body are employed, and 
40 made uſe of, in chinking; and that the memory of thoughts is retained 
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„by the impreſſions that are made on the brain, and the traces there left Chap. I. 
& after ſuch thinking; but that in the thinking of the ſou], which is not per- 
« ceived in a ſleeping man, there the foul thinks apart, and making no ule 
« cf the organs of the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſequently 
b no memory of ſuch thoughts.” Not to mention again the abſurdity of 
two diſtin& perſons, which follows from this ſuppoſition, 1 anſwer farther, 
that whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without the help of 
the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help of the body 
too; or elſe the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but little advantage by 
thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them 
up for its own uſe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion ; if it cannot 
reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, reaſon- 
ings, and contemplations ; to what purpoſe does it think? They, who make 
the ſoul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more noble 
being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 
but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. Characters drawn on duſt, that the fi:it 
breath of wind effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of atoms, or animal 
| ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts 
of a ſoul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of fight are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes ex- 
cellent things for mean or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wiſe creator ſhould make fo admirable a faculty as the power of 
thinking, that faculty which comes neareſt the excellency of his own incom- 
prehenſible being, to be fo idly and uſeleſly employed, at leaſt a fourth part 
of its time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembering any of thoſe. 
thoughts, without doing any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſe- 
ful to any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, we ſhall not. 
find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter, any where in the 
univerſe, made ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away: 1 
8 16. IT is true, we have ſometimes inflances of perception, whilſt we On this hy- 
are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts: but how extravagant 1 
1 and incoherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the pet have ideas 
= fection and order of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams not derived 
5 need not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the ſoul, chang oe 
when it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs tion, of which 
© rationally than when conjointly with it or no? If its ſeparate thoughts be tere 15 no 
leſs rational, then theſe men muſt ſay, that the foul owes the perfection of . 
rational thinking to the body: if it does not, it is a wonder that our dreams 
| ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the ſoul 
| ſhould retain none of its more rational ſoliloquies and meditations «© © 
+; 9 17. Tuosg who ſo confidently tell us, that © the foul always actually if I think 
— thinks,“ I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe ideas are that are in the aura 
© = toul of a child before, or juſt at the union with the body, before it bath re- a apa nd = 
ff cCeived any by ſenſation, The dreams of fleeping men are, as I take it, all it. 5 
” = made up of the waking man's ideas, though for the moſ part oddly put to- 
gether, It is ſtrange if the ſoul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 
WI LL” 55 8 3 from 
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and yet not 
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very impro- 
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from ſenſation or reflection (as it muſt have, if it thought before it received 
any impreſſions from the body) that it ſhould never, in its private thinking 


(ſo private, that the man himſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, the 


very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with new 
diſcoveries, Who can find it reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, in its retire- 
ment, during fleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and yet never light on 
any of thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation or reflection; or at leaſt pre- 


| ſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which being occaſioned from the 


body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould 
never once in a man's whole life recal over any of its pure native thoughts, 


and thoſe ideas it had before it borrowed any thing from the body; never 
bring into the waking man's view any other ideas but what have a tang of 
the caſk, and manifeſtly derive their original from that union. If it always 


thinks, and ſo had ideas before it was united, or before it received any 


from the body, it is not to be ſuppoſed but that during ſleep it recollects its 


native ideas; and during that retirement from communicating with the body, 


whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes at 
leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underived 


from the body, or its own operations about them: which, ſince the wakin 


man never remembers, we muſt from this hypotheſis conclude, either that 
the foul remembers ſomething that the man does not; or elſe that memory 


belongs only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the mind's ope- 


Ilow knows 
any one that 


the ſoul al- 
ways thinks? 
For if it be not 
a {elt-evident 


_ propoiition, it 


needs proof. 


rations about them. —- - 5 

818. I wourD be glad alſo to learn from theſe men, who ſo confidently 
pronounce, that the human ſoul, or which is all one, that a man always 
thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that they 
themſelves think, when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, I am 
afraid, is to be ſure without proofs; and to know, without perceiving : It 


is, 1 ſuſpect, a confuſed notion taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis ; and none 


of thoſe clear truths, that either their own evidence forces us to ad- 
mit, or common experience makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt. 
that can be ſaid of it, is, that it is impoſſible the ſoul may always think, 
but not always retain it in memory: and, I ſay, it is as poſſible that the foul - 


mould be buſy 
11 thinking, 


next moment, 


may not always think ; and much more probable that it ſhould ſometimes 
not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 


_ and not be conſcious to itſelf the next moment after, that it had thought. 
That a man 


SF 19. To ſuppoſe. the ſoul to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as 
has been faid, to make two perſons in one man: and if one conſiders well 


theſe men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do 


ſo, For they who tell us that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that I re- 


member, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can the ſoul think, and not the 
man ? or a man think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps would be 
ſuſpected of jargon in others. If they ſay, the man thinks always, but is not 


always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his body is extended with- 


out having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body is 


_ extended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being conſcious of 


4 it, 
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it, or perceiving that it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much 
reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it: whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſen— 
ſation, as thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, 
that a man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking, I aſk, how they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can 


another man perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I perceive ic 
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not myſelf? No man's knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake 


a man out of a ſound ſleep, and aſk him, What he was that moment think- 


ing of? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt 


be a notable diviner of thoughts that can aſſure him that he was thinking : 


may he not with more reaſon aſſure him he was not aſleep? This is ſome- 


thing beyond philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than revelation that diſcovers 
to another, thoughts in my mind, when I can find none there myſelf : and 


they muſt needs have a penetrating fight, who can certainly ſee that I think, 


when I cannot perceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 


can ſee that dogs or elephants do not think, when they give all the demon- 


ſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that they do ſo. This ſome 


may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make 


one's ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, 
which are not viſible to himſelf. But it is but defining the foul to be“ a ſub- 


ſtance that always thinks,” and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch definition be of 


any authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to make many men 
ſuſpect, that they have no ſouls at all, ſince they find a good part of their 


lives paſs away without thinking. For no definitions, that I know, no fup- 


poſitions of any ſect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience; and 


o much uſeleſs diſpute and noiſe in the world. 


+ 


$ 20. I sEE no reaſon therefore to believe, that the ſoul thinks before the 
ſenſes have furniſhed it with ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed 
and retained, ſo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its ſaculty of thinking, in 
the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe ideas, 


and reflecting on its own operations; it increaſes its ſtock, as well as facility, 
in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. 


SF 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by obſervation and expe- 


rience, and not make his own hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few 
ſigns of a ſoul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born child, and much 
fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 


perhaps it is the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes 


No ideas but 
from ſenſation 


or reflection, 


evident, if 
we oblerve 


children, 


tional ſoul ſhould think fo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will 


conſider, that infants, newly come into the world, ſpend the greateſt part 
of their time in fleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either hunger 


calls for the teat, or ſome pain, (the moſt importunate of all ſenſations) or 


ſome other violent impreſſion upon the body forces the mind to perceive, and 
attend to it: he, I ſay, who conſiders this, wall, perhaps, find reaſon to 


imagine, that a fetus in the mother's womb differs not much from the ſtate 


of a vegetable ; but paſles the greateſt part of its time without perception or 


EE thought, 


* 
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Boox II. thought, doing very little in a place where it needs not ſeek for food, and is 
—— ſurrounded with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the fame temper ; 
where the eyes have no light, and the ears, fo ſhut up, are not very ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſounds; and where there is little or no variety, or change of ob- 
jects to move the ſenſes. | 

— $ 22. For Tow a child from its birth, and obſerve the alterations that time 
makes, and you ſhall find, as the mind by the ſenſes comes more and more 
to be furniſhed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks 
more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome time it begins to 
know the objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting im- 
preſſions. Thus it comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily converſes 
with, and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers; which are inſtances and effects 
of its coming to retain and diſtinguith the ideas the ſenſes convey to it. And 
fo we may obſerve how the. mind, by degrees, improve in theſe, and advan- 
ces to the exerciſe of thoſe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and 
abſtracting its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting upon all 

theſe; of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, 
§ 24. Ir it ſhall be demanded then, When a man begins to have any 
ideas? I think the true anſwer is, When he firſt has any ſenſation. For 
ſince there appear not to be any idea in the mind, before the ſenſes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval with 
ſenſation; which is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome part of the 
body, as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. It is about theſe im- 
preſſions made on our ſenſes by outward objects, that the mind ſeems firſt to 
employ itſelf in ſuch operations as we call perception, remembring, conſi- 
.deration, reaſoning, &c. - ET oc oy 
ge wo . 4 24. Id time the mind comes to reflect on its own operations about the 
knowledes: ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, which 
I call ideas of reflection. Theſe are the impreſſions that are made on our 
ſenſes by outward objects that are extrinſecal to the mind, and its own ope- 
rations, preceeding from powers intrinſecal and proper to itſelf ; which when 
reflected on by itſelf, becoming alſo objects of its. contemplation, are, as I 
have ſaid, the original of all knowledge. Thus the firſt capacity of human 
intellect, is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impreſſions made on it; 
either through the ſenſes by outward objects; or by its own operations when 
it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery 
of any thing, and the ground-work whereon to build all thoſe notions, 
which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. All thoſe ſublime thoughts 
which tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven 1iſelf, take their 
riſe and footing here: in all that good extent wherein the mind wanders, in 
thoſe remote ſpeculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one 
jot beyond tho!e ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its contem- 
„ 5 3% on e 5 
In the recep. $ 25. In this part the underſtanding is merely paſſive; and whether or no 
tion of ample J. = : | 1 5 8 S | 
iceas the un- it Will have theſe beginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge, is not 
ee in its own power. For the objects of our ſenſes do, many of them, obtrude 


part paſſive. | | | 7 = _ their 
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their particular ideas upon our minds whether we will or no: and the ope- Crap, I. 
rations of our minds will not let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure notion 
of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 

Theſe fimple ideas, when offered to the mind, the underſtanding can no more 
refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and 
make new ones itſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the images 
or ideas which the objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the bodies 
that ſurround us do diverſly affect our organs, the mind is forced to receive 
the impreſſions, and cannot avoid the perception of thoſe ideas that are an- 
nexed to them, 5 FL 


CHAPTER I. 


Of ſimple ideas. : 


Is HE better to underſtand the nature, manner, and extent of our 6,,,, II. 
I knowledge, one thing is careful to be obſerved concerning rr 
ideas we have; and that is, that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome com- Kaur _ 

plex. 5 1 . 1 5 
i Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the things themſelves, ns 

ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the ſenſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the fight and touch often take in from the ſame 

object, at the ſame time, different ideas; as a man ſees at once motion and 

colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame piece of wax: yet 

the ſimple ideas thus united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly diſtinct as 

thoſe that come in by different ſenſes: the coldneſs and hardneſs which a man 

feels in a piece of ice, being as diſtinct ideas in the mind, as the ſmell and 

whiteneſs of a lilly; or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe. And 

there is nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and diſtin& percep- 

tion he has of thoſe ſimple ideas; which being each in itſelf uncompounded, 

contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, 

and is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. „%% pr bo . 

982. Trzse ſimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug- The mind can 

geſted and furniſhed to the mind only by thoſe two ways abovementioned, 1, ga 

viz. ſenſation and reflection. When the underſtanding is once ſtored with oo 

| theſe ſimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, 

even to an almoſt infinite variety; and ſo can make at pleaſure new complex 

ideas. But it is not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged un- 

derſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 

new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned : | 

nor can any force of the underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The 
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dominion of man, in this little world of his own underſtanding, being much- 


——— what the ſame as it is in the great world of viſible things; wherein his power, 


however managed by art and {kill, reaches no farther than to compound and 


divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards 


the making the leaſt particle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of what 


is already in being. The ſame inability will every one find in himſelf, who 


' ſhall go about to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received 


in by his ſenſes from external objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of his own mind about them. I would have any one try to fancy any taſte, 
which had never affected his palate; or frame the idea of a ſcent he had 
never ſmelt: and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude that a blind 
man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true diſtin& notions of ſounds. 

$ 3. THis is the reaſon why, though we cannot believe it impoſſible to God, 


to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to convey into the 


underſtanding the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are 
uſually counted, which he has given to man: yet I think, it is not poſſible 
for any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howſoever conſtituted, 
whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides ſoa:ids, taſtes, ſmells, vifible 
and tangible qualities. And had mankind been made wi h bat ſour ſenſes, \, 


the qualities then, which are the object of the fifth ſenſe, had been as far 


from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any belonging to a 
ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can poſſibly be: which, whether yet ſome 
other creatures, in ſome other parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous univerſe, 


may not have, will be a great preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 


himſelf proudly at the top of all things; but will conſider the immenſity of 


this fabrick, and the great variety that is to be found in this little and incon- 


ſiderable part of it which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in 


other manſions of it, there may be other and different intelligent beings, of 


whoſe faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenſion, as a worm ſhut 


up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes or underſtanding of a 
man: ſuch variety and excellency being ſuitable to the wifdom and power 
of the maker. I have here followed the common opinion of man's having 


- Diviſion of - 


ſimple ideas. 


but five ſenſes; though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more: but ei- 
ther ſuppoſition ſerves equally to my prefent purpoſe. „ 


Of ideas of one ſenſe. 


$ I, \HE better to conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, it may 
not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to the different 
ways whereby they make their approaches to our minds, and make them 
ſelves perceivable by vs, | 0 


Fist, 
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FixsT, Then, there are ſome which come into our minds by one ſenſe Cu P. 


only. III. 


SECONDLY, There are others that convey themſelves into the mind by ———— 
more ſenſes than one. 3 | 1 hy, 
TariRDLY, Others that are had from reflection only. 
FouRTHLY, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 


to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. 


We ſhall confider them apart under theſe ſeveral heads. = 
FIRST, There are ſome ideas which have admittance only through one Ideas of one 


 fenſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them, Thus light and colours, fene, ac. 
9 0 , . i . lours, of ſez. 
as white, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades, and mix- ; 


nz, ſound, 
tures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, ſea-green, and the reſt; come in only by of hearing, 


the eyes : all kind of noiſes, ſounds, and tones, only by the ears : the ſeveral ws 
taſtes and ſmells, by the noſe and palate, And if theſe organs, or the nerves 
which are the conduits to convey them from without to their audience in the 


brain, the mind's preſence-room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them fo 
diſordered, as not to perform their functions, they have no poſtern to be 


admitted by ; no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be perceived 

by the hett 888 . 3 
ThE moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the touch, are heat and cold, 

and ſolidity : all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible configuration, 


as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion to the parts, as hard 
and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


§ 2. I THINK, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular ſimple pew imple 


ideas, belonging to each ſenſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would; there ideas haue 


being a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes, than we 


have names for. The variety of ſmells, which are as many almoſt, if not 
more, than ſpecies of bodies in the world, do moſt of them want names. 


Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which in effect 


is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; though the ſmell of 
a role and violet, both ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct ideas. Nor are the 
different taſtes that by our palates we receive ideas of, much better provided 


with names. Sweet, bitter, four, harſh, and falt, are almoſt all the epithets 


| we have to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſhes, which are to be 
found diſtin, not only in almoſt every fort of creatures, but in the different 


parts of the ſame plant, fruit, or animal. The ſame may be ſaid of colours 


and ſounds. I ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple ideas 1 am here 
giving, content myſelf to {et down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our 


preſent purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though 


they were very frequently the ingredients of our complex ideas, amongit 
which, I think, I may well account folidity ; which therefore I ſhall treat of 


, 
* 


in the next chapter. 
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Of ſolidity. 
CHAPTER Iv 
Of ſolidity. 


C1; HE idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch; and it ariſes from the 

reſiſtance which we find in body, to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no idea which we re- 
ceive more conſtantly from ſenſation, than ſolidity. Whether we move or 


| reſt, in what poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſomething under us that 


ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking downwards; and the bodies 


which we daily handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between 


them, they do by an inſurmountable force hinder the approach of the parts 
of our hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the approach of two 


bodies, when they are moved one towards another, I call ſolidity. I will not 


diſpute, whether this acceptation of the word ſolid be nearer to its original 
nignification, than that which mathematicians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think 
the common notion of. ſolidity will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but 


if any one think it better to call it impenetrability, he has my conſent. Only 
I have thought the term ſolidity the more proper to expreſs this idea, not 
only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that ſenſe ; but alſo. becauſe it carries ſome- 


! 


Solidity fills 
ES 


Diſtiat from 
ſpace, 


thing more of poſitive in it than impenetrability, which is negative, and is 
perhaps more a conſequence of. ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. This, of all 
other, ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected with and eſſential to body, 
ſo as no where elſe to be found or imagined, but only in matter. And 
though our ſenſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind having once got this idea 
from ſuch groſſer ſenſible bodies, traces it farther ; and conſiders it, as well 
as figure, in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt: and finds it inſe- 
parably inherent in body, wherever or however modified. : + 
| 2, Tuis is the idea belongs to body, whereby we conceive it to fill 
ſpace. The idea of which filling of ſpace, is, that where we imagine any 
ſpace taken up by a ſolid ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it ex- 


cludes all other ſolid ſubſtances ; and will for ever hinder any other two bo- 


dies, that move towards one another in a ſtraight line, from coming to touch 
one another, unleſs it removes from between them, in a line not parallel to 


that which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we ordinarily 


handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 


§ 3. Tunis reſiſtance, whereby it ke-ps other bodies out of the ſpace 
which it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount 
it. All the bodies in the world preſſing a drop of water on all ſides, will 
never be able to overcome the reſiſtance which it will make, ſoft as it is, to 
their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their way: whereby 


our idea of ſolidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is capable 


reither 


. a | - 


bodies do fo exiſt that the motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another. To determine this either way, is to beg the queltion 
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neither of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of hardneſs. Cn av. 
For a man may conceive two bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach IV. 
one another, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their ſu-— 
perficies come to meet: whereby, I think, we have the clear idea of ſpace * 
without ſolidity. For (not to go ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) 

I aſk, whether a man cannot have the idea of the motion of one ſingle body 

alone without any other ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think 

it is evident he can: the idea of motion in one body no more including 

the idea of motion in another, than the idea of a ſquare figure in one 

body includes the idea of a ſquare figure in another. I do not atk, whether 


for or againſt a vacuum. But my queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 
idea of one body moved whillt others are at reſt? And I think this no one 


will deny. If fo, then the place it deſerted gives us the idea of pure ſpace 
without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, without either reſiſtance 


or protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump is drawn, the ſpace | 
it Elled in the tube is certainly the ſame whether any other body follows the 
motion of the ſucker or no: nor does it imply a contradiction that upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 


follow it. The neceſſity of ſuch a motion is built only on the ſuppoſition 
that the world is full, but not on the diſtin& ideas of ſpace and ſolidity; 
which are as different as reſiſtance and not reſiſtance ; protruſion and not 
protruſion. And that men have ideas of ſpace without a body, their very 
diſputes about a vacuum plainly demonſtrate ; as is ſhewed in another 
place. ; % ᷑ hrs | LD; 


* $4. SoLtpiry is hereby alſo differenced from hardneſs, in that folidity From hard. 


conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of other bodies out of the 6+ 


ſpace it poſicfles ; but hardneſs, in a firm coheſion of the parts of matter, 


making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eafily change 


its figure. And indeed, hard and ſoft are names that we give to things 


only in relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called hard by us which will put us to pain ſooner than change figure by 
the preſſure of any part of our bodies; and that on the contrary ſoft, which 


changes the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 


Bur this difficulty of changing the fituation of the ſenſible parts amongſt 


themſelves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt 


body in the world, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an adamant one jot more ſolid 


than water. For though the two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more . 
caſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but water or _ > 
air, than if there be a diamond between them: yet it is not that the parts of 

the diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe 
the parts of water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will, 


by a ſide motion, be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of 
the two pieces of marble. But if they could be kept from making place 


by that ſide- motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
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Book II. pieces of marble as much as the diamond; and it would be as impoſlible by 


—— any force to ſurmount their reſiſtance as to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the 


parts of a diamond. The ſofteſt body in the world will as invincibly re- 
fiſt the coming together of any other two bodies, if it be not put out of 
the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt that can be found or ima- 
gined. He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or water, will 


quickly find its reſiſtance: and he that thinks that nothing but bodies that 
are hard can keep his hands from approaching one another, may be pleaſed 


to make a trial with the air incloſed in a foot-ball. The experiment, I have 


been told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold filled with 
water and exactly cloſed, which farther ſhews the ſolidity of ſo ſoft a body as 
water. For the golden globe thus filled being put into a'preſs which was 
driven by the extreme force of ſkrews, the water made itſelf way through 
the pores of that very cloſe metal; and finding no room for a nearer ap- 
proach of its particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a dew, 


and fo fell in drops, before the ſides of the globe could be made to Yield to 


On ſolidity 


depends im- 


pulſe, reſiſt- 


ance, and 


protruſion. 


the violent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 
By this idea of ſolidity, is the extenſion of body diſtinguiſhed 


from the extenſion of ſpace: the extenſion of body being nothing but 
the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the ex- 
tenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
parts. Upon the ſolidity of bodies alſo depends their mutual impulſe, reſiſt- 
ance and protruſion. Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there are ſeveral 
(amongſt which I confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade themſelves they have 
clear and diſtin ideas; and that they can think on ſpace, without any thing 
in it that reſiſts or is protruded by body. This is the idea of pure ſpace, 
which they think they have as clear, as any idea they can have of the ex- 


tenſion of body; the idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a 


concave ſuperficies, being equally as clear without as with the idea of any ſo- 


lid parts between: and on the other {ide they perſuade themſelves, that they 


have, diſtin from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ſomething that fills ſpace, 


that can be protruded by the impulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion. 


If there be others that have not theſe two ideas diſtinct, but confound 
them, and make but one of them; I know not how men, who have the 
fame idea under different names, or different ideas under the ſame name, 
can in that caſe talk with one another; any more than a man, who not 
being blind or deaf, has diſtin& ideas of the colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound 
of a ' trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning ſcarlet colour with the blind man I 
mention in another place, who fancied that the idea of ſcarlet was like the 


ſound of a trumpet. 


86. Ir any one aſks me, what this ſolidity is? 1 3 him to his fats to 
inform him ; let him put a flint or a foot-ball between his hands, and then 
endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſuf- 
ficient explication of ſolidity, What it is, and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe 


to tel! him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me what 


Wunde is, or wherein it canſiſts; or explains to me what extenſion or mo- 
— tion Z 
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frequently conſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that pleaſes 
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tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The fimple ideas we have, are Ct a r. 


ſuch as experience teaches them us, but if beyond that, we endeavour by IV. 
words to make them clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if 
we went about to clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's mind by talking ; 

and to diſcourſe into him the ideas of light and colours. The reaſon of this 


I ſhall ſhew in another * 


CHAPTER . 


ot fimple deas of divers ſenſes. 


| Cuar.V, 
H E Len we get by more than one ſenſe, are of "I or extenſion, —— 


figure, reſt, and motion; for theſe make perceivable impreſſions, 


both on the eyes and touch: and we can receive and convey into our minds 
the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing 
and feeling. But having occaſion to e more at large. of theſe 1 in another 
| Pierer 1 here only enumerate them. 


CHAPTER vi. 


of ſimple ideas of E 


Cnar, 


9 1.7 HE 1 receiving the Jews, 1 in the foregoing 3 VI. 


ters, from without, when it turns its view inward upon itſelf, and 3 


e its own actions about thoſe ideas it has, takes from thence other Simple ideas 


are the ope- 


ideas, which are as capable to be the objects of its contemplation, as any of rations of the 
thoſe it received from foreign things. mind, about 


§ 2. Tux two great and principal actions of the mind, which are moſt ideas. 


may take notice of them in himſelf, are theſe two: Perception or Thinking ; The idea of 
perception, 

and Volition, or Willing. The power of thinking is called the underſtand- and idea of | 

ing, and the power of volition is called the will; and theſe two powers or vg. ve 


abilities in the mind are denominated faculties. Of ſome of the modes of 3 2 8 


theſe ſimple ideas of reflection, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Rea- 
ſoning, Judging, BOW IRdge, Faith. Ce, I ſhall have occaſion to m_ 


hereafter, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of ſimple 1deas of both ſenſation and reflection. 


§ 1. 18 bs other ſimple ideas which convey themſelves into the 
mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection, viz. Pleaſure or 

Delight, and its oppoſite, Pain or Uneaſineſs, Power, Exiſtence, Unity. 
& 2. DELIGHT or uneaſineſs, one or other of them join themſelves to al- 


moſt all our ideas, both of ſenſation and reffection: and there is ſcarce any 


affe ction of our ſenſes from without, any retired thought of our mind within, 

which is not able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By pleaſure and pain [ 
would be underſtood to fignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us moſt ; whe- 
ther it ariſes from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing operating on 


our bodies. For whether we call it ſatisfaction, delight, pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, &c. on the one fide ; or uneaſineſs, trouble, pain, torment, anguiſh, 


| miſery, &c. on the other; they are ſtill but different degrees of the ſame 


thing, and belong to the ideas of pleaſure and pain, delight or uneaſineſs: 
which are the names I ſhall moſt commonly uſe for toſs two ſorts of 


ideas. 
5 3. Tux infinite oily: anther of our being having given us the power 


over ſeveral parts of our bodies, to move or keep them at reſt as we think 


fit; and alſo by the motion of them, to move ourſelves and other conti- 


guous bodies, in which conſiſt all the actions of our body; having alſo given 


a power to our minds in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its ideas, which 


it will think on, and to purſue the enquiry of this or that ſubject with con- 


ſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe actions of thinking and motion: 


that we are-capable of; has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral thoughts and ſe- 
veral ſenſations, a perception of delight. If this were wholly ſeparated from 
all our outward ſenſations and inward thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon 


to prefer one thought or action to another; negligence to attention; or mo- 
tion to reſt. And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a-drift, without any 
direction or deſign ; and ſuffer the ideas of our minds, like unreguarded ſha- 
dows, to make their appearances there, as it happened, without attending to 


them. In which ſtate man, however furniſhed with the faculties of under- _ 


ſtanding and will, would be a very idle unactive creature, and paſs his time 


- only in a lazy lethargick dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator to 


annex to ſeveral objects, and the ideas which we receive from them, as alſo | 
to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſeveral ob- 


jects, to ſeveral degrees; that thoſe faculties which he had endowed us with 


might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 
8 4. Paix has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work that late 
has, we being as ready to apply our faculties to avoid that, as to purſue 
1 — 2 
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this: only this is worth our conſideration, that pain is often produced by the Cn Av. 
fame objects and ideas that produce pleaſure in us. This their near con- VII. 
junction, which makes us often feel pain in the ſenſations where we expected ww—— 
pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 
Maker; who deſigning the preſervation of our being, has annexed pain to 
the application of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that 
they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning 
our preſervation barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in its 
perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas which de- 
light us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 
greater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment ; and the moſt pleaſant of 
all ſenſible objects, light itſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed be- 
yond a due proportion to our eyes, cauſes a very painful ſenſation. Which 

is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by nature, that when any object does by 
the vehemency of its operation, diſorder the inſtruments of ſenfation, whoſe. 
ſtructures cannot but be very nice and delicate; we might by the pain be 
warned to withdraw before the organ be quite put out of order, and ſo be 
unfitted for its proper function for the future. The conſideration of thoſe 
objects that produce it, may well perſuade us that this is the end or uſe of 
pain. For though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt de- 
gree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no diſor- 
derly motion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its natural ſtate, 
But yet exceſs of cold as well as heat pains us, becauſe it is equally deſtruc- 
tive to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and the ex, 
erciſe of the ſeveral functions of the body, and which confiſts in a mode- 
rate degree of warmth ; or if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of 
Gr bodies, confined within certain bonds. 
8 F. Beyond all this we may find another reaſon, why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that our thoughts 
. and ſenſes have to do with; that we finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and 
„„ want of compleat happineſs, in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
1 afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there 
is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 


$6. TrHovcn what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the ideas of Plesſure and 
pleaſure and pain clearer to us than our own experience does, which is the P. 
only way that we are capable of having them; yet the conſideration of the 
reaſon why they are annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due 
ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries; the knowledge 
5 and veneration of him being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the pro— 
1 per buſineſs of all underſtanding. — )) 8 
= 8 7. Ex1sTENCEB and unity are two other ideas that are ſuggeſted to the rxitence and 
- | underſtanding by every object without, and every idea within. When ideas unity. 
ate in our minds, we conſider them as being actually there, as well as we 


- 


conſider things to be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, or have 
exiſtence 2 


„„ e aw + = 
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Book I. exiſtence: py whatever we can conſider as one thing, whether a real being 
or idea, ſuggeſts to the underſtanding the idea of unity. 


Power. 


. Succeſſion, 


Simple eas 5 


the materials 
of all our 


knowledge, 


incomprehenſible inane. 


or any complex idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones. 
ſtrange to think theſe few ſimple ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt ; 
thought, or largeſt capacity; and to furniſh the matetials of all that various 


$ 8. PowER alſo is another of thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive from 
(lien and reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure, 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at reſt; the effects alſo that 
patural bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment 
to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of power. | 

$ 9. BESIDES theſe there is another idea, which though ſuggeſted by our 
ſenſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us by what paſſes in our own minds; 
and that is the idea of ſucceſſion, For if we look immediately into our- 


ſelves, and refle& on what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas always 
whilſt we are awake, or have any thought paſſing in train, one going and 


another coming, without intermiſſion. | 
§ 10. Tnzsk, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as 1 think) is 1 con- 
ſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is 
made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives only by the two fore- 


mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection. 


Non let any one think theſe two narrow bounds "A the capacious mind of 
man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and can- 


not be confined by the limits of the world; that extends its thoughts often 


even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions into that 
I grant all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any 
ſimple idea which is not received from one of thoſe inlets before- mentioned, 
Nor will it be lo 


knowledge, and more various fancies and opinions of all mankind; if we con- 
ſider how many words may be made out of the various compoſition of 


twenty-four letters; or if going one ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the 
variety of combinations may be made, with barely one of the above- men- 


tioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible and truly infinite: 


and what a large and immenſe field doth extenſion alone afford the mathe- 


Poſitive ideas d 1. 
from privative 


| eauſes. 


maticians . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Some farther confiderations concerning « our ſimple 
ideas. 


\ONCERNING * fl mple ideas of nalin it is to be cone 
dered, that whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in nature as to be able, we 


affecting our ſenſes, to cauſe any perception in the mind, doth thereby pro 


duce in the anderſfanding a ſimple idea; which, whatever be the enten? 
| —— caufe 


29 a 


Simple ideas. 


cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning faculty, 
it is by the mind looked on and conſidered there to be a real poſitive idea 
in the underſtanding, as much as any other whatſoever ; though - perhaps the 
cauſe of it be but a privation in the ſubject, 


* 0 I ” 4 


$ 2. Tuvus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, white and black, 
motion and reſt, are equally clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; though 
perhaps ſome of the cauſes which produce them are barely privations in 
ſubjects, from whence our ſenſes derive thoſe ideas. Theſe the un- 
derſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtin poſitive ideas, 
without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them; which is an en- 
aquiry not belonging to the idea, as it 1s in the underſtanding, but to the 
nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe are two very different 
things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive and 
know the idea of white or black, and quite- another to examine what kind 
of particles they mult be, and how ranged in the ſuperficies, to make any 
object appear white or black. mo F Tg mong 
83. A PAINTER or dyer who never enquired into their cauſes, hath the 
ideas of white and black, and other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſ- 


tinctly in his underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the philoſo- 
pher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their natures, and thinks he 


03 
Cnayp. 
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knows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
idea of black is no leſs poſitive in his mind, than that of white, however the 


cauſe of that colour in the external object may be only a ptivation. 


8 4. Ir it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking, to enquire into the 
natuial cauſes and manner of perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why : 


a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive idea; viz. 


that all ſenſation being produced in us only by different degrees and modes 


of motion in our animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects, the 


abatement of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation, 


as the variation or increaſe of it; and fo introduce a new idea, which de- 


pends only on a different motion of the animal ſpirits in that organ. 5 


$ 5. Bor whether this be ſo or no I will not here determ ne, but appeal 


to every one's own experience, whether the ſhadow of a man, though it 


conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of light (and the more the abſence of 
light is, the more diſcernable is the ſhadow) does not, when a man looks on 


it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though 
covered over with clear ſun-ſhine? and the picture of a ſhadaw is a poſitive 
thing. Indeed we have negative names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive | 


ideas, but for their abſence, ſuch as Infipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which words 


denote poſitive ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a fiznification of their 


abſence. 


86. Axp thus one may truly be faid to ſee darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a 


hole perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected, it is certain one ma 


— ſee the figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether the ink I write with-pogave iteas 
makes any other idea, is a queſtion, The privative cauſes I have here aſſigned fron pri. rey 


No 


| fes. 
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of  pofitive ideas, are according to the common opinion; but in truth it will 


be 5 to determine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 


Ideas in the 
mind, quali- 
ties in bodies. 


cauſe, till it be determined, whether reſt be any more a privation than 
motion. | 


. To diſcover the nature of our ideas the better, and to diſcourſe of 
then 5 it RL be convenient to 5 7 them as 8p are 1deas 


Ss © „„ &%: © 3 


ing they are apt. to excite in us. 
§ 8. WHATSOEVER the mind perceives in wry or is the tos ob- 


jet of perception, thought, or underſtanding, that I call idea; and the 


power to produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the ſubje& wherein 


that power is. Thus a ſnow-ball having the power to 6s oduce in us the ideas 


of white, cold, and round, the powers to produce th 


e ideas in us as they 


are in the ſnow-ball, I call qualities; and as they are ſenſations or percep- 
tions in our underſtandings, J call them ideas: which ideas, if I ſpeak of 


Primary qua- 
lities. e 


ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, I would be ee to mean thoſo 


qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 
Qu ALITIESs thus conſidered in bodies are, firſt, ſuch. as are utterly i in- 
ſeparable from the body, in what eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the al- 


terations and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it con- 
ſtantly keeps; and ſuch as ſenſe conſtantly finds in every particle of matter 


which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds inſeparable from 
every particle of matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived 


by our ſenſes. v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 


part has ſtill ſolidity, extenſion, figure, and mobility ; divide it again, and 


it retains ſtill the ſame qualities; and fo divide it on till the parts become in- 


ſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion 


(which is all that a mill, or peſtle, or any other body does upon another, 


in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take away either ſolidity, exten- 
ſion, figure, or mobility from any body, but only makes two or more diſ- 


tin& ſeparate maſſes of matter, of that which was but one before ; all which 


diſtin maſſes, reckoned as ſo many diſtin& bodies, after diviſion make a 


certain number. Theſe I call original or primary quali ies of body, which 
I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple ideas in us, VIZ, ON exten- 


ſion, figure, motion, or reſt, and number. 


to. SECONDLY, ſuch qualities which in truth are nothing in the ob- 


jects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſations in us by their pri- 
mary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their inſen- 


ſible parts, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. theſe I call ſecondary qualities, 
To theſe * be added a third . which are allowed to be barely powers, 
| _ 


: Primary Fates e 55 OS 


though they are as much real qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe which I, to CU, v. 
comply with common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, but for diſtinctiop, ſe- VIII. 

condary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new colour, or con-. 
ſiſtency in wax or clay by its primary qualities, is as much a quality in fire, 


as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or ſenſation of warmth or 
burning, which I felt not before by the ſame primary qualities, viz. the bulk, 


texture, and motion of its inſenſible parts. 


8 11. Tur next thing to be conſidered is, how bodies produce ideas in How primary 


qualities pro- 
us; and that 1s manifeſtly by impulſe, the my "Y which we can conceive dug their 
bodies operate in. 


ideas. 
$ 12, Ir then bene objects be not united to our minds, when the 
produce ideas in it; and yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch * 


them as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident that ſome motion muſt be 


thence continued by our nerves or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, 


to the brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there to produce in our minds the par- 
ticular ideas we have of them. And fince the extenſion, figure, number 


and motion of bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance 


by the fight, it is evident ſome ſingly imperceptible bodies mult come from 


them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain ſome RG; wh. ch pro- 


duces theſe ideas which we have of them in us. 


§ 13. AFTER the ſame manner that the ideas of theſe original qualities How ſecond - 


are produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are 
allo produced, viz. by the operations of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. 
For it being manifeſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore of bodies, each 
whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either 


their bulk, figure or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 


and others extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the 
particles of air and water, as the particles of air and water are ſmaller than 


peaſe or hail-ſtones : let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different motions and 


figures, bulk and number of ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of 
our ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which we have from 


the colours and ſmells of bodies; v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of ſuch 


inſenſible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different 

degrees and modifications of their motions, "cauſes the ideas of the blue co- 
lour, and ſweet ſcent of that flower, to be produced in our minds; it being 
no more impoſſible to conceive that God ſhould annex ſuch ideas to ſuch mo- 
tions, with which they have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould annex the 


idea of pain to the motion of a ice of fee! dividing our fleth, with which 


that idea hath no reſemblance. 


& 14. Wurar I have faid concerning colours and ſmells, may be 0 
ſtood alſo of taſtes and ſounds, and other the like ſenfible qualities; Which, 
whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 


objects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenfations in us, and de- 
pend on thoſe primary qualites, VIZ. bulk, hgure, texture and motion of 


parts; as I have ſaid. 
VOL I. 5 K 9 75. Prov 
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Book TL: 15. From whence 1 think it eaſy to draw this obſervation, that tre 
— ddeas of primary qualities of bodies, are reſemblances of them, and their 
ho bil patterns do really exiſt in the bodies themſelves ; but the ideas, produced in 

y qQuaiitles 
ave relem- us by theſe ſecondary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all, There 

1 1 like our ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves. They are in the 
F bodies, we denominate from them only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations 
in us: and what 1s ſweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, 

figure and motion of the inſenfible parts in the bodies themſelves, which Wwe 
| call ſo. | | | 
8 16. FLAME is denominated hot and light; ſnow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and ſweet, from the ideas they produce in us: which qua- 
litics are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas 
are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a mir- 
ror; and it would by moſt men be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould 
ſay otherwiſe. And yet he that will conſider that the ſame fire, that at one 
diſtance produces in us the ſenſation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different ſenſation of pain, ought to bethink himſelf 
what reaſon he has to ſay, that his idea of warmth, which was produced in 
him by the fire, is actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the 
fame fire produced in him the fame way, is not in the fire. Why is white- 
neſs and coldneſs in ſnow, and pain not, when it produces the one and the 
other idea in us; and can do neither, but by the * figure, number and 
motion of its ſolid parts? | 
585817. Tux particular bulk, e Feure and. motion of the: parts of 
fire, or ſnow, are really in them, whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or 
no; and therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe they really exiſt 
in thoſe bodies: but light, heat, whiteneſs er coldneſs, are no more really 
in them, than ſickneſs or pain is in manna. Take away the ſenſation of 
them; let not the eyes ſee light, or colours, nor the ears hear ſounds; let 
the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell; and all colours, taſtes, odors and 
ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced 
to their cauſes, 1. e. bulk, figure and motion of parts. 1 
8 18. A piece of manna of a ſenſible bulk, is able to produce i in us the 
idea of a round or ſquare figure, and by being removed from one place to 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion repreſents it as it really is 
in the manna moving: a circle or ſquare are the ſame, whether in idea or 
Exiſtence, in the mind, or in the manna; and this both motion and figure are 
really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or no: this every body 
is ready to agree to. Beſides, manna by the bulk, figure, texture and mo- 
tion of its parts, has a power to produce the e of ſickneſs, and ſome- 
e 2 times of acute pains or gripings in us. That 'theſe ideas of ſickneſs and 
pain are not in the manna, but effects of its operations on us, and are no 
where when we feel them not: this alſo every one readily agrees to. And 
vet men are hardly to be brought to think, that ſweetneſs and whiteneſs are 
not really i in mannaz which are but the effects of the Operations of manna, 


by 


— — 8 


by the motion, ſize and figure of its particles on the eyes and palate; as tle CH Ap. 
pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the effects of VI I. 
its operations on the ſtomach and guts, by the ſize, motion and figure f 
its inſenſible parts (for by nothing elſe can a body operate, as has been proved:) 
as if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the 
mind particular diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow 
it can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce diſtinct ideas, 
which in itſelf it has not. Theſe ideas being all effects of the operations of 
manna, on ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the fize, figure, number, and 
motion of its parts; why thoſe. produced by the eyes and palate ſhould ra- 
ther be thought to be really in the manna, than thoſe produced by the ſto- 
mach and guts; or why the pain and fickneſls, ideas that are the effect of 
manna, ſhould be thought to be no where when they are not felt; and yet 
the ſweetneſs and whiteneſs, effects of the ſame manna on other parts of 
the body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the 
manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need fome reaſon to 
explain, „C OR Ro ORE IS. - 
8 19. Lr us conſider the red and white colours in porphyry : hinder Ideas of pri- 
light from. ſtriking on it, and its colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any g ae fe. 
ſuch ideas in us; upon the return of light it produces theſe appearances on ſemblances ; 
us again. Can any one think any real alterations are made in the porphyry, ® AO 
by the preſence or abſence of light; and that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and 88 
redneſs, really in porphyre in the light, when it is plain it has no colour in 
the dark? it has, indeed, ſuch a configuration of particles, both night and 
day, as are apt by the rays of light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
| ſtone, to produce in us the idea of redneſs, and from others the idea of 
whiteneſs ; but whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a tex- 
ture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation in us. 
S8 20. PounD an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into an oily one. What real alteration can the 
TR beating of the peſtle make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of it ? 
i: S8 21. Ipeas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able to- 
= give an account how the ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce the 
idea of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible 
that the ſame water, if thoſe. ideas were really in it, ſhould at the fame time 
be both hot and cold: for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to 
; be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of motion in the minute particles 
$20 of our nerves, or animal ' ſpirits, we may underſtand how it is pothible that 
"7 the ſame water may, at the ſame time, produce the ſenſation of heat in one 
hand, and cold in the other; which yet figure never Goes, that never pro- 
ducing the idea of a ſquare by one hand, which has produced the idea of 
a globe'by another. But if the ſenſation of heat and cold be nothing but 
the increaſe or diminution of the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, 
cauſed by the corpulcles of any other body, it is eaſily to be underſtood, that 
; if that motion be greater in one hand 2 in the other; if a body be applied 
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Book IT. to the two hands, which has, in its minute particles a greater motion, than 
in, thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe 
the motion of the one hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the dif- 
ferent ſenſations of heat and cold that depend thereon. _ . 
$ 22. I navr in juſt what goes before been engaged in phyſical enquiries 
a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it being neceſſary to make the 
nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference between 
the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be 
_ diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſlible to diſcourſe intelligibly 
of them; I hope | thall be pardoned this little excurſion into natural philo- 
ſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent enquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary, 
and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. ſolidity, exten= 
tion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt; and are ſometimes perceived by 
us, viz. when the bodies they are in are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) 
from thoſe i:condary and imputed qualities, which are but the powers of ſe- 
veral combinations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without be- 
ing diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we may alſo come to know what ideas are, 
and what are not reſemblances of OY really exiſting in the bodies, we 
denominate from them. 


SF 23. Tur qualities then that are in bodies rightly conſidered, are of three 
ſorts. 


Three ſorts of FIRST, The bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and motion or reſt of their 
"in re in ſolid parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and when 
<5..." they are of mat ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an idea 
of the thing, as it is in itſelf, as is Plain 1 in artificial things, Theſe 1 call 
primary qualities. 7 

SECONDLY, The power that is in any 3 by reaſon of its inſenſible 
primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, 
and thereby produce in us the different ideas of ſeveral colours, os, 
{mells, taſtes, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible qualities. : 
THIRDLY, The power that is in any body, by reaſon of the particular 
conſtitution of its primary qualities, to make ſuch a change in the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 
lenſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the ſun has a power to 
make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called: 
owners... 

E Tue fiſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called 

real original, or primary qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves,, 
Whether they are perceived or no; and upon their different modifications it. 
is, that the ſecondary qualities depend. 1 
Tur other two are only powers to act differently upon other things; 
which powers reſult from the different modifications of thoſe primary 
qualities. 
2 & 24, Bur though the two later ſorts of qualities are powers barely, and 
nothing but powers relating to {ſeveral other bodies, and reſulting from the 
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different modifications of the original qualities; yet they are generally other- Cy a r. 


wiſe thought of. For the ſecond fort, viz. the powers to produce feveral VIII. 

ideas in us by cur ſenſes, are looked upon as real qualities, in the things thus N rg 
affecting us: but the third ſort are called, and eſteemed barely powers, ee 
v. g. the idea of heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes, or touch be ech 
from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities, exiſting in the ſun, an thought re- 


= | A | ſemblances, 
ſomething more than mere powers in it. But when we conſider the ſun; in bat ire not. 


reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look on the whiteneſs and The third rei 


ſoftneſs produced in the wax, not as qualities in the ſun, but effects produced Nate” 
by powers in it: whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe qualities of light and ſo. 1 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when Jam warmed, or enlightened by 
the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, that the changes made in the wax, 


when it is blanched or melted, are in the ſun. They are all of them equally 


powers in the ſun, depending on its primary qualities; whereby it is able in 


the one caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of ſome of the 
inſenſible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea 


of light or heat; and in the other, it is able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, ten- 
ture, or motion of the inſenſible parts of the wax, as to make them fit to 


produce in me the diſtinct ideas of white and fluid. . 5 
8 25. Tux reaſon why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and 


the other only for bare powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of 


diſtinct colours, ſounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, 


or motion, we are not apt to think them the effects of theſe primary qua- 
| lities, which appear not to our ſenſes, to operate in their production; and 
with which they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connexion, = 


Hence it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſem- 


blances of ſomething really exiſting in the objects themſclves: fince ſenſation 
diſcovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts in their production; 


nor can reaſon ſhew how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, ſhould 


produce in the mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other cafe, 


in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities cne of another, we plainly 
diſcover, that the quality produced hath commonly no reſemblance with any 


thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of 
power, For though receiving the idea of heat, or light, from the ſun, we 
are apt to think it is a perception and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in tbe 
fun; yet when we ſce wax, or a fair face,. receive change of colour from 
the ſun, we cannot imagine that to be the reception or reſerablance of any 


thing in the ſun, becauſe we find not thoſe different colours in the ſun itiel;,. 
For our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeneſs of ſenſible qua- 


| lities in two different external objects, we forwardly enough conciude the 


production of any ſenſible quality in any ſubie&t, to be an eſlect of bare power, 
and not the communication of any quality, which was really in the efficient, 
when we find no ſuch ſenſible quality in the thing that produced. it, But 


our ſenſes, not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea pro- 


guced in, us, and the quality of the object producing it; we ae apt to ima 


gine, 
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BoOR II. gine, that our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the objects, and not the 
effects of certain powers placed in the modification of their primary qua- 
lities; with which primary qualities the ideas produced in us have no re- 
my ſemblance. | | 
*ecoadary. 8 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before-mentioned primary qualities in bo- 
g. eg. dies, viz. bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and motion of their ſolid parts; 
immediundy all the reſt whereby we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
or op, another, are nothing elſe but ſeveral powers in them depending on thoſe 
dinely per. Primary qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating 
ecivable, on our bodies, to produce ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by operating. 
an other bodies, fo to change their primary qualities, as to render them ca- 
pable of producing ideas in us, different from what before they did. The 
former of theſe, I think, may be called ſecondary qualities, immediately per- 
ccivable : the latter, ſecondary qualities, mediately perceivable. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


0 perception. 


Cn r. SI. FJIERCEPTION, as it is the firſt faculty of the mind, exerciſed 
IX. about our ideas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt idea we have from re- 
—— fection, and is by ſome called thinking in general. Though thinking, in 
| 8 the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation in the 
ple idea of mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, with ſome de- 
_ xllettn. gree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare naked percep- 
TT tion, the mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive ; and what it perceives, it 


cannot avoid perceiving. x „ 
Is only when d 2. WHAT perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 
| the mind re- What he does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 
8 062 pay im any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own mind, : 
Fey cannot miſs it: and if he does not reflect, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion af itt. Te LOGS 
& 3. Tunis is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if 
they reach not the mind; whatever impreſſions are made on the outward 
parts, if they are not taken notice of within; there is no perception. Fire 
may burn our bodies, with no other effect, than it does a billet, unleſs the 
motion be continued to the brain; and there the ſenſe of heat, or idea of 
pain, be produced in the mind, wherein conſiſts actual perception. 
& 4. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his mind is in- 
ently employed in the contemplation of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurvey- 
ing ſome ideas that are there; it takes no notice of impreſſions of ſounding 
bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with the ſame alteration that uſes to 
be for the producing the idea of ſound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be 
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on the organ; but if not reaching the obſervation of TO mind, there fol- C H A p. 
lows no perception: and though the motien that uſes to produce the idea of IX. 
ſound, be made in the ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of ſenſation in this 
caſe, is not through any defect in the organ, or that the man's ears are leſs 


affected than at other time when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce 


the idea, though conveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken notice of 

in the underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no idea on the mind, there follows 

no ſenſation. So that wherever there is ſenſe, or perception, there lome idea 

is actually produced, and preſent in the underſtanding. 
. THEREFORE I doubt not but children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſcs e, 

about objects that affect them in the womb, receive ſome few ideas before een FRY 

they are born ; as the unavoidable effects, either of the bodies that environ the womb, 

them, or elſe of thoſe wants or dileales they ſuffer : amongſt which (if one Þ-ve vore 


r; 6. 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of examination) I\think Ow 


the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; which probably are ſome of the 
firſt that children have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 


§ 6. Bur though it be reaſonable to imagine that children receive ſome 


| jdeas before they come into the world, yet thoſe ſimple ideas are far from 
thoſe innate principles which ſome contend for, and we above have rejected. 
"Theſe here mentioned being the effects of ſenſation, are only from ſome af- 


fections of the body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 


thing exterior to the mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of pro- i 


duction from other ideas derived from ſenſe, but only in the precedency of 
time: whereas thoſe innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another na- 
ture; not coming into the mind by any accidental alterations in, or een 


on the body; but, as it were, original characters impreſſed upon. it, in the 


very firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. 3 
$ 7. As there are ſome ideas which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be hich ider, 

introduced into the minds of children in the womb, ſubſervient to the ne- ic Boar 

ceſſities of their life and being there; ſo after they are born, thoſe ideas | 

are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible qualities which 

firſt occur to them: amongſt which, light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor 


of the weakeſt efficacy, And how covetous the mind is to be furniſhed with 


all fuch ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a l.ttle gueſſed, 


buy what is obſervable in children new- born, who always turn their eyes to 
that part from whence the light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the 


ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers. 


circumſtances of childrens firſt entertainment in the world; the order wherein, 
the ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind, 1s 1 various and uncertain. 
alſo; neither i is it much material to Know it. 


$8. Wx are farther to conſider concerning verception; that the ideas we Ideas of bes- 
receive by ſenſation are often in grown. people altered. by the judgment, with- ten often 
out our taking notice of it. When we {ſet before our exe a. <A olobe, TE. 
of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabaſter, or jet; it is certain that the 


idea thereby imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle variouſly ſhadowed, 


With &veral degrees of Tight and. de en to our eyes. But we 
N 


* 
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Book II. having by uſe been accuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex 


— — bodies are wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections 1 


light by the difference of the ſenſible figures of bodies; the judgment pre- 
ſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances into their cauſes : ſo that 
from that which truly is variety of ſhadow of colour, collecting the figure, 


it makes it paſs for a mark of figure, and frames to itſelf the perception of 
a convex figure and an uniform colour; when the idea we receive from 
thence 15 only a plain variouſly coloured, as is evident in painting. To which 
purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a problem of that very ingenious and ſtudious pro- 


moter of real knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Mo'ineux, which he 
was pleaſed to ſend me in a letter ſome months ſince ; and it is this: ſuppoſe 


a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to diſtinguiſh 


between a cube and a ſphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of the ſame big- 


1 els, ſo as to tell when he felt one and the other, which is the cube;—whic 


the ſphere. Suppole then the cube and ſphere placed on a table, and the 
blind man be made to fee: quæte, *“ whether by his fight, before he 


« touched them, he could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, 


which the cube?“ to which the acute and judicious propoſer anſwers : Not. 
For though he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 


affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what af- 


fects his touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his ſight ſo or ſo: or that a protuberant 


angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear to his eye 
as it does in the cube. I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my friend, in his anfwer to this his problem; and am of opi- 
nion, that the blind man, at firſt ſight, would not be able with certainty to 
ſay Which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; though 
he could unerringly name them by bis touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh 
them by the difference of their figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave 
with my reader, as an occaſion "for him to conſider how much he may 


be beholden to experience, improvement, and acquired notions, where he 


thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, or help from them: and the rather, be- 
cauſe this obſerving, gentleman farther adis, That having, upon the occaſion 

of my book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious men, he hardly ever met 

with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks true, till by hear- 


ing his realons they were convinced. 


or this is not, I think, uſual in any of our ideas, but thoſe re - 
ceiv eg by ſight: becauſe ſight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our ſenſes, con- 
veying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only : 
to that ſenſe; and alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, figure, and motion, 
the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper object, 
viz. light and colours; we bring ourſelves by uſe to judge of the one by the 
other. This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have 


frequent experience, 1s performed ſo conſtantly and fo quick, that we take 
that for the perception of our ſenſation, which is an idea formed by our 
judgment ; ſo that one, viz. that of ſenſation, ſerves only to excite the other, 


and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf: as a man who reads or hears with 
N | tention 


themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore it is not fo ſtrange, that 
our mind ſhould often change the idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, 


diſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of nature. For avid tea : 
however vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of motion, and upon 


figures and motions, and ſo have obtained the name of ſenſitive plants, from ans“ 
motion which has ſome reſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 
ſenſation : yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe pro- 
| duced, than the turning of a wild Gat-beard, by the inſinuation of the particles 
of moiſture ; or the ſhortning of a rope, by the affuſion of water. All which 
is done without any ſenſation in the ſubject, or the having or receiving any 


tions are ſo few, and the perception they are received with fo obſcure and dull, 
that it comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and variety of ſenſations which 
is in other animals: but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſcly adapted to, the ſtate 
and condition of that fort of animals who are thus made. So that the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this ſtupendous 
fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. | : 


| conclude that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or ſeveral 
other animals; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of tranſ- 
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tention and underſtanding, takes little notice of the characters, or ſounds, but C H Ar. 
of the Ideas that are excited in him by them. | „ 


& 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we- — 
conſider how very quick the actions of the mind are performed: for as itſelf is 
thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion; ſo its actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the actions of the body. Any one may eahly obſerve this 


in his own thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 


were in an inſtant, do our minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a demon- 


ſtration, which may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the time it 


will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another? Secondly, we 


| ſhall not be ſo much ſurprized, that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if 

Wie confider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of do- 
ing, makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce actions in us, Which often 
eſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eycs 


with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men '% 


that by cuſtom have got the. uſe of a bye-word, do almoſt in every 


ſentence pronounce ſounds, which though taken notice of by others, they 


and make one ſerve only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. „„ 
8 11. Tunis faculty of perception ſeems to me to be that, which puts the Perception 


1 | n ma's aud 
the different application of other bodies to them do very briſkly alter their inferior be- 


de 


Wea. „„ . | FO og 
8 12. PERCEPTION, I believe, is in ſome degree in all forts of animals; tho“ 
in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues provided by natute for the reception of ſenſa- 


5 13. W may, 1 think, from the make of an oylter, or cockle, reaſonably | 


terring itſelf from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good | 
would fight and hearing do to a creature, tha: canno: move itſelf to, or from — 


Vo. I, +4 the 


* 
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the objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? And would not 
quicknels of ſenſation be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt lie ſtill, 
where chance has once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it? 

$ 14. BuT yet I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull perception, 


whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect inſenſibility. And that this may 
be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in mankind itſelf. Take one, in whom 


decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and 


clearly wiped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by de- 


ſtroying his fight, hearing, and ſmell quite, and his taſte to a great degree, 


ftopped up almoſt all the paſſages for new ones to enter: or, if there be ſome 
of the inlets yet half open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not 


at all retained, How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of 


innate principles) is in his knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the con- 


dition of a cockle or an oyſter, J leave to be conſidered. And if a man had 


paſſed ſixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 


days; I wonder what difference there would have been, in any intellectual 


perfections, between him and the loweſt degree of animals. 


e ſon the 
J let of 


* knoxledge, 


are made by them, and the duller the faculties are that are employed about 
them; the more remote are they from that knowledge, which is to be found 


$ 15. PERCEPTION then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it; the fewer ſenſes any man, as well as 


any other creature, hath, and the fewer and duller the impreſſions are that 


in ſome men. But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be per- 


_ ceived amongſt men) cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral ſpecies of 
animals, much leſs in their particular individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 


culties, and the inlet of all knowledge 1 in our minds. And I am apt too, to 
imagine that it is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the boun⸗ 
daries between animals and the inferior ranks of creatures. But this I mention 
only as my conjecture by the by; it being indifferent to the matter in hand,. 5 


OContempla- 
GUO, 


remarked here, that perception is the firſt operation of all our intellectual fa- 


which way the learned ſhall determine of 1 It, 
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91.7 BE; next ficalty of ths mind, whereby it FA a farther ak 
towards knowledge, is that hich I call retention, or the keeping of. 
thoſé ſimple ideas, which from ſenſation or reflection it hath received, This is 
_ done two ways: firſt, by keeping the idea, which is brought into 15 for ſome 
time actually in view ; which is called contemplation. 
82. Tur other way of retention, is the power to revive again in our - 


thoſe ideas, Which after eee have diſappeared, or bare been as it were 


laid 
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laid aſide out of ſight: and thus we do, when we conceive. heat or light, yel- CH Av. 
low or ſweet, the object being removed. This is memory, which is as it were X. 


the ſtore- houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being capable y 
of having many ideas under view and conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas, which at another time it might have 
uſe of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no perception of them, this laying up of 
our ideas in the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the 
mind has a power in many caſes to revive perceptions, which it has once had, 
with this additional perception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 
And in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are ſaid to be in our memories, when in— 
deed they are actually no where, but only there is an ability in the mind when it 
will to revive them again, and as it were paint them a-new on ittelf, though 
ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are to 
have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which though we do not actually 
contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, and be the 

objects of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which firſt 

imprinted them there, - 1 N 5 
$ 3. ATTENTION and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the me- Attention. 
mory: but thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and molt laſting im- repetition, 4 

preſſion, are thoſe which are accompanied with pleaſure or pain. The great ae, he” 
\ buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or advan:ages ideas. 
the body, it is wiſely ordered by nature (as has been ſhewn) that pain ſhould. 
accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas; which ſupplying the place of conſi- 
deration and reaſoning in children, and acting quicker than conſideration in 
grown men, makes both the old and young avoid painful objects, with that 
_ haſte which is neceſſary for their preſervation; and in both, ſettles in the me- 
 mory-« caution forthe future... hoe ounieumn gn, „„ „ 

8 4. CONCERNING the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith ideas are im- Ideas fade in 
printed ON the memory, We may oblerve, that ſome of them have been pro- 995 n 
duced in the underſtanding, by an object affecting the ſenſes once only, and 

no more than once; others that have more than once offered themſelves to 
the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of: the mind either heedleſs, as in 

children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not ſet- 
ting the ſtamp deep into itſolf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and 
repeated impreſſions, either through the temper of the body, or ſome other 
fault, the memory is very weak. In all thele cafes, ideas in the mind quickly 
| fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the underſtanding, leaving n> more foot- 
ſteps or remaining characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying over fields 
of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if they had never been there. 

A 5. THus many of thole ideas, which were produced in the minds of chil- 
dren, in the beginning of their ſenſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
| picalures and pains, were before they were born, and others in their infancy) 

if in the future courſe of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, 
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who by fome miſchance have loſt their fight when they were very young, in 
whom the ideas of colours having been but lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after there is no more 
notion nor memory of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 


born blind. The memory in ſome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 


a miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even 


of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 


they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of the fenſes, or reflection 
on thoſe kind of objects which at firſt occaſioned them, the print wears out, 


and at Jaſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the ideas, as well as chil- 


dren, of our youth, often die before us: and our minds repreſent to us thoſe. 


tombs, to which we are approaching; where though the braſs and marble re- 
main, yet the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 


The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours; and if not ſome- 
times refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the conſtitution of our bo- 


dies, and the make of our animal ſpirits are concerned in this, and whether 
the temper of the brain make this difference, that in ſome it retains the cha- 


racters drawn on it like marble, in others like free- ſtone, and in others little 


better than ſand; I ſhall not here enquire: though it may ſeem probable, that 


| ' Conftantly re- 1 5 
8 Peaied ideas 
can ſcarce be 


lei, 


In re mem ber- 


ing, the mind ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
paſſive; the appearance of thoſe dormant pictures depending ſometimes on the 
will. The mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, 


8 is ollen active. 


the conſtitution of the body does ſometimes influence the memory ; fince we 
oftentimes find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of 
a fever in a few days calcine all thoſe images to duſt and confuſion, which 
| ſeemed to be as laiting as if graved in marble. | 


and longeſt there: and therefore thoſe which are of the original qualities of 


bodies, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt ; and thoſe that almoſt 
_ conſtantly affect our bodies, as heat and cold; and thoſe which are the af- 
fections of all kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration, and number, which 
almoſt every object that affects our ſenſes, every thought which employs our 
minds, bring along with them: theſe, I ſay, and the like ideas, 4 are en 


quite loſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. 
§ 7. IN this ſecondary perception, as 1 may ſo call it, or viewing again the 


and turns as it were the eye of the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes: too they 


ſtart up in our minds of their own accord, and offs themſelves to the under- 


landing; and very often are rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into 


open day-light, by turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions: our affections bring- 


vive 2 none of chem new Ones; but allo that the mind takes notice 


ing ideas to our memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 


This farther is to be obſerved concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 


upon occaſion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word re- 


8 6. Bur concerning the ideas themſelves it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe 
that are ofteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed in the 
mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or actions 
that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in the memory, and remain cleareſt 


as with ideas it had known before. So that though ideas formerly imprinted SY 


to perception. It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt ++ prong 
of our faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: and we in our thought & 


— 


in the memory of man in general, compared with ſome ſuperior created intel- 


have conſtantly in view the whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein 
no one of the thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their Gght. The 
omniſcience of God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and 
to whom the thoughts of mens hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the 
- poſſibility of this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe 


read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. This is a privilege ſo 
little known to moſt men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, 


ſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfections of it 
_ neſs that human minds are confined to here, of having great variety of ideas 


only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: whereas the ſeveral degrees of anpels 
may probably have larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with 


Retention. 77 
of them, as of a former impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance with them, Cay. X. 
are not all conſtantly in view, yet in remembrance they are conſtantly known 


to be ſuch, as have been formerly imprinted ; i. e. in view, and taken notice 
of before by the underſtanding. 5 


$ 8. MEMoRy, in an intellectual creature, is neceſſary in the next degree Two def 


8, rea- 2 
ſonings, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent objects, were it 


not for the aſſiſtance of our memories, wherein there may be two defects. 
FRS, That it loſes the idea quite, and fo far it produces perfect ignorance. 


nd ſlowneſs. 


For ſince we can know nothing farther than we have the idea of it, when that 


is gone, we are in perfect ignorance. _ 3 £ 
SECONDLY, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the ideas that it has, and 


are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the mind upon occaſions. This, if 


it be to a great degree, is ſtupidity ; and he, who through this default in his 
memory, has not the ideas that are really preſerved there, ready at hand 


when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without 
them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull man, who loſes 
the opportunity whilſt he is ſeeking in his mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould 
ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one that is 
perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore of the memory to furniſh to 
the mind thoſe dormant ideas which it has preſent occaſion for; in the hav- 
ing them ready at hand on all occaſions, confiſts that which we call invention, 
—:.. p ß ĩð . ĩ ĩͤ . 


89. Tness are defects, we may obſerve, in the memory of one man com- 
pared with another. There is another defect which we may conceive to be 


lectual beings, which in this faculty may ſo far excel man, that they may 


glorious ſpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfections, in what 
proportion he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings can be capable ? It is: 
reported of that prodigy of parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of his 
Health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done,, 


aſter the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves ;. but yet, when con- 


in ſuperior ranks of ſpirits.” For this of Mr. Paſcal was till with the narrow- 


capa- 
e 


2 
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Book II. cities able to retain together, and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one pic- 


ture, all their paſt knowledge at once. 


Brutes have 


No Ke 
ledge without 


This, we may conceive, would be 
no ſmall advantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all his paſt 


thoughts and reaſonings could be always preſent to him. And therefore we 
may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of I ſpirits 
may exccedingly ſurpaſs ours. 
§ 10. Ts faculty of laying up and retaining the ideas that are brought i into 
the mind, ſeveral other animals ſeem to have to a great degree, as well as man. 
For to paſs by other inſtances, birds learning of tunes, and the endeavours 
one may obſerve in them to hit the notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that 
th y have perception, and retain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for 
patterns. For it ſcems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endeavour to con- 
form their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of which they had no ideas. 
For though I ſhould grant ſound may mechanically cauſe a certain motion of 
the animal ſpirits, in the brains of thoſe birds, whilſt the tune is actually play- 
ing; and that motion may be continued on to the muſcles of the wings, and 
1o the bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may 
tend to the birds preſervation: yet that can never be ſuppoſed a reaſon, wh) 
it ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the tune was playing, much lets 
after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the organs of the bird's voice, as ſhould 
conform it to the notes of a foreign ſound; which imitation can be of no uſe 
to the bird's preſervation, But which is more, it cannot with any appearance 
of reaſon be ſuppoſed ( much leſs proved) that birds, without ſenſe and mo- 
mory, can approach their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a tune played 
yeſterday ; ; which if they have no idea of in their memory, is no where, nor 
can be a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated eſſays can bring 
them nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of a pipe ſhould | 
leave traces in their brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, 
ſhould produce the like ſounds; and why the ſounds they make themſelves, 


_ ſhould not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Ppe, 
is im npoſſible to conceive. 


£ H AP 85 E R Mi. . 
of alten, and other operations of the mind. 


8 1 1. NOTHER faculty we - may take notice of + in our minds, is that of : 


diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas it has. It is 


dicernment- not enough to have a confuſed perception of ſomething | in general: unleſs the 


mind had a diſtinct perception of different objects and the'r qualities, It would 
be capable of very little knowledge ; though the bodies that affect us were as 
| baſy about us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. On this faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends 
the evidence and cer tainty of ſeveral, even "ery general propoſitions, which 


have 


A 


Diſcerning. : 5 1 79 


| have paſſed for innate truths; becauſe men overlooking the true cauſe why Cn a vp. 


thoſe propoſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform im- XI. 
preſſions: whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning faculty of tbe 
mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this 
more hereafter. Les 83 

8 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating ideas one The diffe- 
from another, lies either in the dulneſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe ; or Cee of wit 


| . . ' : | . Fa and 10d g- 
want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention, in the underſtanding ; or haſtineſs and ment.“ 


precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will not here examine: it ſuffices to 
take notice, that this is one of the operations, that the mind may reflect on 
and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other knowledge, that 
ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtin- 
guiſhing one thing from another; ſo far our notions are confuſed, and our 
reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our ideas in the me- 
mory ready at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them un- 
confufed, and being able nicely to diſtinguith one thing from another, where 
there is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of 
judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one man above 
another. And hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that common ob- 
ſervation, that men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 
have not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt reaſon: for wit lying m-1t 
in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and va- 
Tiety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other fide, in ſeparating carefully one from another, 
ideas, wherein can be found the leaft difference; thereby to avoid being miſ- 
led by ſimilitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion, wherein for the moiſt 


part lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on 


the fancy, and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people ; becauſe its beauty ap- 
_ pears at firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of thought to examine 


what truth or reaſon there is in it. The mind, without looking any farther, 


reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and the gaiety of the 
fancy: and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere. 


rules of truth and good reafon; whereby it appears, that it confilts in ſome -_ 
thing that is not perfectly conformable to them. 3% è ⁶ r ey 

§ 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be Cees 
clear and determinate: and where they are fo, it will not breed any confuſion alone hinders 
or miſtake about them, though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- entulon. 


vey them from the ſame object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſcem 


to err. For though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a bitter taſte, 
which at another time would produce a ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter in 


that man's mind, would be as clear and diſtin from the idea of ſweet, as if 


he had taſted only gall. 


two ideas of ſweet and bitter, ,that the ſame ſort of body produces at one time 
one, and at another time another idea by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion 


Nor does it make any more confuſton between the 


3} 
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Book II. in two ideas of white and ſweet, or white and round, that the ſame piece of, 


gar produces them both in the mind at the ſame time. And the ideas of 


Comparing. 


Prutes com- 


pare but im- 


periectly. 


orange=colour and azure, that are produced in the mind by the ſame parcel of 
the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct ideas, than thoſe of 
the ſame colours, taken from two very difterent bodies. 

§ 4. Tu comparing them one with another, in reſpect of extent, de- 


grecs, lime, place, or any other circumſtances, is another operation of the 
mind about its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large tribe of 


ideas, comprehended under relations; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I 


ſhall have occaſion to conlider ener 


$ 5. How far brutes partake in this faculty, | is not eaſy to Jefermins 3 [ 
imagine they have it not in any great degree : for though they probably have 


ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the xs e of hu- 
man underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any ic 


perceive them to be perfectly different, and fo con{<quentlytwo, a Caſt about 


and conſider in what circumſtances they are capabl 


to abſtract reaſonings, we may probably conjecture beaſts have not. 


Com pound- 
Alg. 


Brutes com- 


pound but 


5 little. 


$ 6. Tux next operation we may obſerve in the mind about its ideas, 1: 


compoſition ; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has 


received from ſenſation and reflection, and combines them into complex ones. 
Under this of compoſition may be reckoned alſo that of enlarging ; wherein 
though the compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more complex ones, 
yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral ideas together, though of the ſame kind. 
Thus by adding ſeveral units together, we make the idea of a dozen; and 
putting together the rer ted ideas of ſeveral F we frame that of 


turlong. 


8 7. In this alſo, I upp brutes come bet ſhort of men: for . 


they take in, and retain together ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, as poſ- 
fibly the ſhape, ſmell and voice of his maſter make up the complex idea a dog 
has of him, or rather are fo many diſtin marks whereby he knows him; yet 
I do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
plex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they have complex ideas, it is 
only one ſimple one that directs them in the knowledge of ſeveral things, 
which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their ſight than we imagine: for I have 
| been credibly informed that a bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of 


young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her puppies; if you can but get them 


once to ſack her ſo long, that her milk may go through them. And thoſe = 


animals, which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 


have any knowledge of their number: for though they are mightily con- 
cerned for any of their young that are taken from them whilſt they are in 
ſight or hearing; yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from them in their ab- 
ſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to mils them, or to have any ſenſe 
| that their number 1 Is lellened. 


$8, Wunx 


ſo as to 


to be compared: and 
therefore, I think, beaſts compare not their ideas farther than ſome ſenſible cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves. The other power of compar- | 
ing, which may be obſerved in men, belonging to general ideas, and uſeful only 
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FJ 8. When children have, by repeated ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their Cu a p. 
memories, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of ſigns. And when they Xl. 
1 have got the {kill to apply the organs of ſpeech to the framing of articulate 
1 ſounds, they begin to make uſe of words, to ſignify their ideas to others. Naming. 
5 Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
1 themſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual names e 
1 | often give to things in the firlt uſe of language. 
FP: & 9. Tux uſe of words then being to ſtand as outward marks of our inter-  AblraQon, 
nal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar idea that we take in ſhould have a diſtinct name, names muſt be endleſs. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
objects, to become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 
in the mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and the cir- 
cumſtances of real exiſtences, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abſtraction, whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, be- 
come general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such 
preciſe naked appearances in the mind, without conſidering how, whence, or 
with what others they came there, the underſtanding lays up (with names 
commonly annexed to them) as the ſtandards to rank Teal exiſtences into orts, 
as they agree with theſe patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus 
the ſame colour being obſerved to day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind 
yeſterday received from milk, it confiders that appearance alone, makes it a 
_ repreſentative of all of that kind; and having given it the name whiteneſs, it 
by that ſound fignifies the ſame quality, whereſoever to be imagined or met 
with: and thus univerſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. HS 
TER § 10, Ir it may be doubted, whether beaſts compound and inlarge their Brutes ab- 
_ ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the £42 von. 
1 power of abſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general ideas, 
1 is that which puts a perfect diſtiuction betwixt man and brutes, and is an ex- 
1 cellency which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evi- 
dent we obſerve no footſteps in them, of making uſe of general figns for uni- 
verſal ideas; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they have not the 
faculty of abſtracting, or making general ideas, ſince Whey: have no | uſe ot 
words, or any other general ſigns. 
H 11. Non can it be imputed to their want of fit organs, to frame articu- 
} late ſounds, that they have no uſe or knowledge of general words; ſince many 
a of them, we find, can. faſhion ſuch ſounds, and pronounce words diſtinctly 
. enough, but never with any ſuch application. And on the other fide, men 
who through ſome defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to expreſ; * 
their univerſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general words; a 
faculty which we ſee beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore I think we may 


ſuppoſe, that it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes -are diſcriminated from 
man; and it is that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 5 
which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance: for if they bave any ideas at all, and 5 


are not bare machines l ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to 
VOL. I. M have 


* 
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Book II. have ſome reaſon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in- 


Diſcerning. 


C=—— Certain inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe; but it is only in particular 


Idiots and 
Madmen. 


Method, 


ideas, juſt as they received them from their ſenſes. They are the beſt of 


them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (as I think) the fa- 
culty to inlarge them by any kind of abſtraction. 
& 12. How far idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, or all 


ol the foregoing faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of falter- 


ing would no doubt diſcover : for thoſe who either perceive but dully, or tetain 
the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 


guiſh, compare and abſtract, would hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe 

of language, or judge or-reaſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 
_ imperfectly about things preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. And in- 
| deed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 


ſuitable defects in mens underſtandings and knowledge. 5 207 
8 13. In fine, the defect in naturals ſeems to proceed from want of quick- 


neſs, activity and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are de- 


prived of reaſon; whereas madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the 


other extreme: for they do not appear to me to have loſt the faculty of reaſon-- 
ing; but having joined together ſome ideas very wrongfully, they miſtake them 
for truths, and they err as men do that argue right from wrong principles. For 
by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their fancies for realities, 
they make right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted man 
fancying himſelf a king, with a right inference require ſuitable attendance, . 
reſpect and obedience: others, who have thought themſelves made of glaſs; 
have uſed the caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes-- 
to paſs that a man, who is very ſober, and of a right underſtanding in all 
other things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if either 
by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing his fancy upon one fort of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to 
remain united. But there are degrees of madneſs, as of folly; the diſorderly. 
jumbling ideas together, is in ſome more, and fome leſs. In ſhort, herein 
ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and madmen, that madmen put 
wrong ideas together, and ſo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reaſon 
right from them; but idiots make very few or no propoſitions, and reaſon - 


ſcarce at all. 


$ 14, THEsr, I think, are the firſt faculties and operations of the mind, 
which it makes uſe of in underſtanding; and though they are exerciſed about 
all its ideas in general, yet the inſtances I have hitherto given have been chiefly. 
in fimple ideas: and I have ſubjoined the explication of theſe faculties of the 
mind to that of ſimple ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay concerning 


complex ones, ſor theſe following ese. 88 
FIRST, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 


pally about ſimple ideas, we might, by following nature in its ordinary me- 


thod, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual improve- 
ments, 3 5 Ea 1 | 
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Diſcerning. 


SECONDLY,. Becauſe bei the faculties of the mind how they operate 


about ſimple ideas, which are uſually, in moſt mens minds, much more clear, 


preciſe and diſtinct than complex ones; we may the better examine and learn 


how the mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its other opera- 


tions about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to 
miſtake. 

THIRDLY, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind about TOON received 
from ſenſations, are themſelves, when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, de- 


83 


en Ar. 


XI. 
— mom 


rived from that other ſource of our knowledge which I call reflection, and 


clude they are, as we fancy of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. 


therefore fit to be conſidered in this place after the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, 
Of compounding, comparing, abſtracting, &c. I have but Juſt ſpoken, having 
occaſion to treat of them more at large in other places. 
$ 15. AND thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true hiſtory of the firſt 
' beginnings of human knowledge, whence the mind has its firſt objects, and by 
| what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up thoſe ideas, out 
of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of; wherein I mult 
appeal to experience and obſervation, whether I am in the right: the beſt way 
to come to truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 


Theſe ore te 
beginning or 
human knows 
led; 388. 


9716. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the Appeal to ea 


ideas of things are brought into the underſtanding: if other men have either — 


innate ideas, or infuſed principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if 


they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them the privilege that 
they have above their neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, 
and is agreeable to thoſe notions ; which, if we will examine the whole courſe 
.of men in their ſeveral ages, countries and educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe. 


foundations which I have laid, and to ee with this method in gu the 
parts and degrees thereof, 


F 17. I PRETEND not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but Dart: room 


confeſs here again, that external and internal ſenſation are the only paſſages 
that I can find of knowledge to the underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I 
can diſcover, are the windows. by which light is kt into this dark room: for 

methinks the underſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut from 


light, with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible reſemblances, 


or ideas of things without: would the pictures coming into ſuch a dark room 
but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would very 


mmauch reſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to all objects of ſight, 5 
1 and the ideas of them. | 


Tusk are my gueſſes concerning the; means hence the underſtanding 5 


comes to have and retain ſimple ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome other 


operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple ideas, 
and their modes, a little more paenlerly. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Of complex 1deas. 


veral acts of its own, whereby out of its fimple ideas, as the materials and 


foundations of the reſt, the other are framed, The acts of the mind, where- - 


in it exerts its power over its {imple ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1, Com- 


bining &veral ſimple ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex ideas 


2. The fecond is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together, and ſetting them by one another, fo as to take a view of them at 


once, without uniting them into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of re- 


are W 


lations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other ideas that accompany 


them in their real exiſtence; this is called Abſtraction: anckthus all its general 


ideas are made. This ſhews man's power, and its way of. operation, to be 


much what the ſame in the material and intellectual world. For the materials 
in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that 
man can do is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by-one another, or 
1 ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in the conſide- 
ration of complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due places: As 

ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together, ſo - 
the mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together as one idea; 


and that not only as they are united in external objects, but as itſelf has joined 


Ideas thus made up of ſeveral. fimple ones put together, I call om 
ich 


olex z ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the univerſe ; | 


though complicated of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of 
imple ones, yet are, when the mind pleaſes, conſidered each by itſelf as one 
entire thing, and ſignified by one name. 
SF 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind 
has great power in varying and multiplying the objects of its thoughts, 1 
nitely beyond what ſenſation or reflection furniſhed it with; but all this ſtill 
confined to thoſe ſimple ideas which it received from thoſe two ſources, and 
which are the ultimate materials of all its compoſitions: for ſimple ideas are 


all from things themſelves, and of theſe the-mind can have no more, nor other 
than what are ſuggeſted to it. 


t. It can have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities 
than what come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of other kind of 


operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in itſelf; but when it 


y to obſervation, 
and what offers itſelf from without 5 it can, by. Its own power, put together 


88 by hole. 


has once got theſe ſimple ideas, it is not confined bare! 


E have hitherto conſidered thoſe ideas, in the reception whereof 
the mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones received from 
= ſenfaion and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one 
ie tO itfe!f, nor have any idea which does not wholly. conſiſt of them. But as the 
mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſe- 
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thoſe ideas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received ſo Cu A P. 
united. : 5.415 


§3. CoMPLEX ideas, however compounded and Soap, thou 


Are either 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and en- 1 


tertain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under theſe Rances or re- 


three heads: 1. Modes. 2. Subſtances. 3. Relations. lations. 


5 4. FIRST, Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which however com- Modes. 
pounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but 
are conſidered as dependences on, or affections of ſubſtances; ſuch are the 
ideas ſignified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &e. And if in this 


I uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignifica- 


tion, I beg pardon; ; it being unavoidable in diſcourſes, differing from The or- 


dinary received notions, either to make new words, or to uſe old ey in 


ſomewhat a new Genification : : the latter whereof, in our preſent caſe, 
perhaps the more tolerable of the two. . TG 

Ox theſe modes, there. are two forts which e giſtingr conſidera- Simple and 
tion. Firſt there are ſome which. are only variations, or different combina- mixed mude:. 
tions of the ſame ſimple idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen or 


ſcore; which are nothing but the ideas of fo many diſtinct units added toge- 


ther: and theſe I. call ſimple modes, as being contained within the bounds "of | 
one {imple idea. 


SECONDLY, There are others compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, 
put together to make one complex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting of a certain 


compoſition of colour and figure, cauling delight in. the beholder; theft, 
which being the concealed change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the 
_ conſent of the proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of leveral ideas 


of ſeveral kinds: and thele I call caixed modes. 


8 6. SECONDLY, . The ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of ſimple Subſtances - 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by them. ſingle or col- 


ſelves; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is 28 5 
always the firſt and chief. Thus if to ſubſtance be joined the ſimple idea of 


a.certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardnefs, duc- 


tility and fuſibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of the ideas 


of a certain ſort of figure, with the powers of motion. Thought and reaſoning, 


joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of ſubſtances alſo 


there are two forts of ideas; one of {ipgle ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, 


as of a man or a ſheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an 
army of men, or flock of ſheep: which collective ideas of ſeveral. ſubſtances 


thus put together, are as much each of them one lingle idea, as that of a 
man, or an unit, 


$-7. THIRDLY, The laſt fort of a ideas, 18 that we call re lation, Relation, 
which conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one 1dea with another. Of 


theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. 


§ 8. Ir. we trace the progreſs of our minds, and with attention obſerve Th Ae : 


| how it repeats, adds together and unites its iimple ideas received from ſenſa- ideas from the 
tion or. reflection, it will lead us s farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have *** Durecs. 


> — 


imagined. | 


- 


Simple modes of ſpace. 


Book II. imagined. And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the originals of 

Y=—— our motions, that even the moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever they may 
ſeem from ſenſe, or from any operations of our own minds, are yet only ſuch 
as the underſtanding frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together ideas, 
that it had either from objects of ſenſe, or from its own operations about 
them: ſo that thoſe even large and abſtract ideas, are derived from ſenſation or 
reflection, being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own 
faculties, employed about ideas received from objects gf ſenſe, or from the 
operations it obſerves in itſelf about them, may and does attain unto. This I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ideas we have of ſpace, time and infinity, and 
tome few others, that ſeem the moſt. remote from thoſe — 


CHAPTER XIII. 


of ſimple modes, and firſt of the ſimple modes 
of ſpace. 


Simple J 1. (HOUGH i in the W part I have often menticacd lg ok 
modes. ideas, which are truly the materials of all our knowledge; yet hav- 


| ing treated of them there, rather in the way that they come into the mind, 


than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps : 
| amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under this conſideration, and 


examine thoſe different modifications of the ſame idea; which the mind 3 


finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within itſelf, without the help 


of any extrinſecal object, or any foreign ſuggeſtion. 


Tos E modifications of any one ſimple idea (which, as has keen ſaid, I call 


ſimple modes) are as perfectly different and diſtin& ideas in the mind, as thoſe 


that of one, as blueneſs from heat, or either of them from any number: and 
yet it is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; and repetitions 


of this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtinct imple modes, of a dozen, a 


groſs, a million. 


Lea of ſpace. F 5. I SHALL begin with the ſimple idea of ſpace. 1 have . above, ; 

| chap. 4. that we get the idea of ſpace, both by our ſight and touch; which, 
1 think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that men 
perceive, by their ſight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, or 
between the parts of the ſame body, as that they ſee colours themſelves; nor 


is it leſs obvious, that they can do ſo in the dark by feeling and touch. 


Spice andex- d 3. Tus ſpace conſidered barely in length between any two beings, with- 


tention. cut conlidering any thing elſe between them, is called diſtance; if conſidered 


in length, breadth and thickneſs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 


extenſion is uſually applied to it in what manner ſoever conſidered. 


we 


of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two is as diſtin from 


84. Eacu different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace, and each 
ties of ny different Aline, or 9 is a fiwple mode of this idea, Men 


for 
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* that we call place. As in ſimple ſpace, we conſider the relation of diſtance 
between any two bodies, or 1 "x 


Simple modes of ſpace: 


for the os, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of Cn av. 


certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diame- 


ter of the earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinct ideas made up only of ipace, — 
When any ſuch ſtated lengths or meaſures of ſpace are made familiar to mens 


thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them as often as they will, without 


mixing or joining to them the idea of body, or any thing elle ; and frame to 


themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or fathoms, here 
amongſt the bodies of the univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all: 


bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their ideas of ſpace 
as much as they pleaſe. This power of repeating, or doubling any idea we 
have of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without 


being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much. as we 


will, is that which gives us the idea of immenſity. 


§ F. THERE is another modification of this idea, which is nothing but the. 


relation which the parts of the termination of extenſion, . or circumſcribed 
ſpace, have amongſt themſelves. This the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, 


whoſe extremities come within our reach; and the eye takes both from bo- 


dies and colours, whoſe boundaries are within its view: where obſerving how 


the extremities terminate either in ſtreight lines, which meet at diſcernible - 
angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; by conſi- 


der ing theſe as they relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of any 
body or ſpace, it has that idea we call figure, which affords to the mind infi- 


nite variety. For beſides the vaſt number of different figures, that do really. 
exiſt in the coferent maſſes of matter; the ſtock that the mind has in its 
power, by varying the idea of ſpace, and thereby making full new compoſi- 


ſions, by repeating its own ideas, and Joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly: in- 
exhauſlible: and ſo it can multiply:figures in infinitum.-. 


86. Fox the mind having a power to repeat the idea of any length directly Figures 
| ſtretched out, and join it to another in the 1 direction, which is to double 
the length. of that ſtreight line, or elſe join it to another with what inclina- 
tion it thinks ſit, and ſo make what ſort of angle it pleaſes; and being able 
alſo to ſhorten any line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 
or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any ſuch Gets . 


fions, it can make an angle of any bigneſs: ſo alſo the lines that are its ſides, 


of what length it pleaſes; which Joining again to other lines of different 


lengths, and at different angles, till it has wholly incloſed any ſpace, it is evi- 


dent, that it can multiply figures both in their ſhape and capacity, in infinitum; | 
5 all which are.but ſo many different ſimple modes of ſpace. . 


Tux ſame that it can do with ſtreight lines, it can do alſo with crooked. OY 


_ erooked and ftrelght together; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo in fl 


perficies : by which we may be led into farther thoughts of the endleſs. variety of 


figures, that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to multiply the Ample 


modes of ſpace... 
- ANOTHER idea coming under this head, and belonging to this tribe, 


o in our idea of place, we conſider the rela- 
— | tion 


place, 


88 
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Simple modes of ſpace. 


tion of diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more points, which are 
conſidered as keeping the fame diſtance one with another, and ſo conſidered as 
at reſt: for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 
yeſterday from any two or more points, which have not ſince changed their diſ- 
tance one with another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath 
kept the ſame place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of 
thoſe points, we ſay it hath changed its place: though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the 
ommon notion of place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from 


preciſe points; but from larger portions of ſenſible objects, to which we confi- 
der the thing placed to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have ſome 


reaſon to obſerve. _ FI We TOY LS 
$8. Tnvus a company of cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the 


cheſ:-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all 1n the ſame place, or 
unmoved; though perhaps the cheſs- board hath been in the mean time car- 


ried out of one room into another; becauſe we compared them only to the parts 
of the cheſs- board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The cheſs- 


board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame place it was, if it remain in the ſame part 


of the cabin, though perhaps the ſhip, which it is in, fails all the while: and 


the ſhip is faid to be in the ſame place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance with 


dhe parts of the neighbouring land; though perhaps the earth hath turned 


round: and ſo both cheſs-men, and board, and ſhip, have every one changed 


place, in reſpec of remoter bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance one 
with another. But yet the diſtance from certain parts of the board, being that 
which determines the place of the cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the fixed 
parts of the cabin (with which we made the compariſon) being that which de- 
termined the place of the cheſs-board ; and the fixed parts of the earth, that 


by which we determined the place of the ſhip ; theſe things may be ſaid to 


of Niſus and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine this place, by 


be in the fame place in thoſe reſpects: though their diſtance from ſome other 
things, which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have un- 
doubtedly changed place in that reſpect; and we ourſel ves ſhall think fo, when 


. 


we have occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 


* 


89. Bur this modification of diſtance we call place, being made by men, 
for their common uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign the particular 
poſition of things, where they had occaſion for ſuch deſignation; men conſider 


and determine of this place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which beſt 


ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which to an- 
other purpoſe, would better determine the place of the ſame thing. Thus in the 
cheſs- board, the uſe of the deſignation of the place of each cheſs- map, being 
determined only within that chequered piece of wood, it would croſs that pur- 
poſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe: but when theſe very cheſs- men are put 
up in a bag, if any one ſhould aſk where the black king 1s, it would be proper 
to determine the place by the parts of the room it was in, and not by the cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of deſigning the place it is now in, than when 


in play it was on the cheſs- board, and ſo muſt be determined by other bodies. 
So if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes, which report the ſtory 


MST, 


_ | Simple modes of ſpace. 5 


faying, they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley' s library: but the CAP. 
right deſignation of the place would be by the parts of Virgil's works; and XIII 
the proper anſwer would be, that theſe verſes were about the middle of tage 
ninth book of his Mneid; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 
ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is true, though the book it- 
ſelf hath moved a thouſand times; : the uſe of the idea of place here being to 
know only in what part of the book that ſtory is, that ſo upon occaſion we may ; 
know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 
F810. Tur our idea of place is nothing elſe but ſuch a relative poſition of Place 
any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
mitted, when we conſider that we can have no idca of the Fee of the uni- 
. verſe, though we can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have not 
=. the idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to fav, 
that the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt: thi I 
though a phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſtence, not loca- 
tion; and when one can find out, and frame in his mind, clearly and diſtinctly 
the place of the univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or — 
ſtill in the undiſtinguichable inane of infinite ſpace : though it be true, that the . 
i word place has ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which 
Fi any body takes up; and ſo the univerſe is in a place. The idea therefo e of 
place we have by the ſame means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof th's_ 
1s but a particular! limited conſideration) viz. by our ſigbt and touch; by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenſion or diſtance, 
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1 $ 11. THERE are {ome that would perſuade us, that body and extenſion are 3 

1 the ſame thing; who either change the ſignification of-words, which I Would body e 5 

0 not ſuſpect them of, they having fo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of 7 

others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the une, rtain meaning, or de. Tis 

it ceitful obſcurity of doubtful or infignificant terms. If there": re they menn . 5 


by body and extenſion the ſame that other people do, viz. by bod, ſmething 
tha: is ſolid and extended, whoſe parts are ſeparable and moveable 6ifferen it 
ways; and by extenſion, only the {pace that lies between the extremities of 
* thoſe ſolid coherent parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them : they confound very 
1 different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, 
my whether the idea of ſpace be not as diſtinct from that of ſolidity, as it is from 
the idea of ſcarlet colour? It is true, ſolidity cannot exilt without extenſion, 
neither can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion; but this hinders nat, bat 
that they are diſtinct ideas. Many ideas require ethers as neceſlary to their ex- 
iſtence or conception, which yet ate very diſtinct idea Motion can neither 


be, nor be conceived without ſpace; and yet motion is not ſpace, no r ſpace 


—— 


F. 


motion: ſpace can exiſt a7 If, and they are very diſtinct idcas; 200 8 5 
think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſoliduy. Solidi y is fo inſeparable an idea from 
body, that upon that depends its filling of ſpace, its contac _ impul. and. 
communication of motion upon impulſe. And if it be a reaſon to prove, 


that ſpirit is different from booy, becaulc thinking includes not the idea of 
VOL. I. | NN. extenſon 
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Book II. exten ion in it; the ſame Fatah will be as valid, 1 ſuppoſe, to prove that ſpace 
- js not body, becauſe it includes not the idea of ſolidity | in it: ſpace and ſolidity 
being as diſtinct ideas, as thinking and extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the 
mind one from another. Body then and erden kon, it is evident, are two diſ- 
tinct jdeas. For, | 
12. Ffir, Ex! enſion includes no folidity nor refillanos to the r motion 
ct body, as body docs. 
§ 13. SECONDLY, The parts of pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other; 
fo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. For 
I demand of any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is 
continued, even ſo much as in thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, 
as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to make two ſuperficies, 
where before there was a continuity: and to divide mentally, is to make in 
the mind two ſuperficies, where before there was a continuity, and conſider 
them as removed one from the other; which can only be done in things con- 
fidered by the mind, as capable of being ſeparated; and by ſeparation, of ac- 
quiring new diſtinct ſuperficies, which they then have not, but are capable of; 
but neither of theſe ways of ſeparation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to pure ſpace. _ 
"Ir is true, a man may confider ſo much of fach a "OFT as is anſwerable 
or commenſurate to a foot, without conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a 
partial conſideration, but not ſo much as mental ſeparation, or diviſion : ſince a 
man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two ſuperficies ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two ſuperfi- 
_ cies disjoined one from the other: but a partial confideration is not ſeparating. 
A man may conſider light in the ſun, without its heat; or mobility in body 
without its extenfion, without thinking of their ſeparation. One is only a 
partial conſideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a conſideration 
of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 
$ 14. Tn1nDLyY, The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which follows 8 
from their inſeparability; motion being nothing but change of diſtance be- 
| tween any two things: but this cannot be between parts that are inſeparable; 
which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another, 
— Thvs the determined idea of ſimple ſpace diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuffi- 
ciently from body; ſince its parts are inoperable, Immoveavle, and without 
15 reſiſtance to the motion of body. 
| The defini- § 15. IF any one alk me, what this ſpace, 1 ſpeak of, is? 1 will tell bim, 
mY ahora when he tells me what his extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, that 
it a. extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſion is exten- 
ſion: for what am I the better informed in the nature of extenſion, when I 
am told, that extenſion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to parts that 
- arE extended, i. e. extenſion conſiſts of extended parts? As if one aſking, 
what a fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral 
fibres: would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a fibre was better 
' than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my 
deſign was to make {port with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 
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of ſubſtance. 


cies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking words for things. It 
helps not our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have none, by making 
a noiſe with ſounds, without clear and diſtinct ſignifications. Names made at 
pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand them, but 
as they are ſigns of and tand for determined ideas. And I defire thoſe who 


not make a fourth? _ CCC 5 1 . 
919. Tung who firſt ran into the notion of accidents, as a fort of real be- gn. and 
ings that needed ſomething to iuhere in, were forced to find out the word ſub- accidents, of 
ſtance to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian philoſopher (who imagined that afin 


} 
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8 16. Tuos x who contend that ſpace and body are the ſame, bring this di. U Ap. 


lemma: either this ſpace is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between two XIII. 


bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; if it be allowed to be ſymething, they aflt, .? 
. 1 ; | \ Diviſton of 
whether it be body or ſpirit? To which I anſwer, by another queſtion, who | 


eines into 
OI 


told them that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid beings, which could not bodies an. 


think, and thinking beings that were not extended? which is all they mean by Le e ind 
the terms body and ſpirit. - 7 „„ body the 
8 17. IF it be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this ſpace, void of body, mo. 


* 


| | | : a =. | Sub{lance 
be ſubſtance or accident; I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be hen de 


| | which we 

albamed to own my ignorance, till they that aſk: Mew me a clear diſtin idea kn a no 
e N 1 5 5 = wo proof againty 

ſpace without 


F518. IENDREAVvO OUR, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from thoſe falla- lody. 


lay ſo much ſtreſs on thFſound of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, to confider 
whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible God, to finite 
ſpirit, and to body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 


idea, when each of thoſe three fo different beings,are called ſubſtances. It fo, 
whether it will not thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the ſame common nature of ſubſtance, differ not any otherwiſe than in a bare 
different modification of that ſubſtance; as a tree and a pebble being in the ſame 
ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only in a bare 
modification of that common matter: which will be a very harſh doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite ſpirits, and matter, in three diffe- 
rent ſignifications; and that it ſtands for one idea, when God is ſaid to be a 
ſubſtance; for another, when the ſoul is called ſubſtance; and for a third, 


when a body is called ſo: if the name ſubſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct 


ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt to . 
give three diſtinct names to them, to prevent in ſo important a notion the con- 
ſuſion and errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous ule of ſo 


doubtful a term; which is fo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, 
that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtin ſignification: and if they 
can thus make three diſtinct ideas of ſubſtance, what hinders why another may 


| | . . 5 a Hiloſo hy, 
the earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word ſub- SAI 


ſtance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to ſup- 


port it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: the word ſubſtance would have 


done it effectually. And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 
anſwer from an Indian philoſopher, that ſubſtance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports the earth; as we take it for a ſufficient anſwer, 
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Book II. and good dorine, from our European philoſophers, that ſubſtance, without 
—— knowing what it is, is that which ſupports accidents. So that of ſubſtance 
we have no idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what it 
does. 
§ 20. WHATEVER a learned man may 5 here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the nature of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactor. 
count, if deſiring to learn our architecture, he ſhould be told, that a pillar 
was a thing ſupported by a baſis, and a baſis ſomething that ſupported a pillar. 
\ould he nct think himfelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 
as this? And a {ſtranger to them would be very liberally inſtructed in the na- 
ture of books, and he things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all 
z7n<d books conſiſted of paper and letter, and that letters were things in- 
. in paper, and paper a thing _ held forth letters: a notable way of 
Having clear ideas of letters and paper! But were the latin words inherentia 
and ſubſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were 
called ſticking on and under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very 
great clearneſs there is in the doctrine of ſubſtance and accidents, and ſhew 
of Oy uſe they are in deciding of queſtions in philoſophy. 
A vacuantes* $ 21. BUT to return to our iden of ſpace. If body be not ſuppoſed infinite, 
yord the ut- which I think no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether if God placed a man 


molt bounds 4 the extremity of corporeal beings, he could not ſtretch his hand beyond 


of body. is body? If he could, then he would put his arm where there was before 


ſpace without body; and if there he ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be 
pace between them without body. If he could not ftretch out his hand, it 
mult be becauſe of ſome external hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with 
ſuch a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath now, which is not 
in itſelf impoſſible, if God ſo pleaſed 1 have it; or at leaſt it is not. im- 
ofible for God ſo to move him :) and then I aſk, Whether that which hin- 
ders his hand from moving outwards be ſubſtance or accident, ſomething or 
nothing? And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve them- _ 
iclves what that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a diſtance, that 
3s rot body, and has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaſt we 
good, that where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies) 
a body put into motion may move on; as where there is nothing between, 
there two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: 05 pure ſpace between, is GalRoient to 
take away the neceſſity of mutual contact; but bare ſpace in the way, is not 
latlicient to ſtop motion. The truth is, theſe men muſt either own that they 
think body infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that 
pace is not body. For I would fain meet with that thinking man, that can 
in his thoughts ſet any bounds to ſpace, more than he can to duration; or 
by thinking hope to arrive at the end of either: and therefore, if his idea of 
_eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of immenſity ; they are both finite or infinite 
„ Alike a ä 
The power of F 22. FARTHER, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility of ſpace exiſting with= 
out matter, muſt not only make body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in 
God to annihilate any part of matter, No one, I ſuppoſe, will Gen! that God 
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where the leaſt particle of the body divided is as big as a muſtard-ſecd, a void 
ſpace equal to the bulk of a muſtard-ſeed be requilite to make room for the 


ficies, where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a multard-lced,. 
there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid matter, as big as 100,000,00a part of a 


divided ſolid matter, but to , or ese of it; the ſame conſequence will 
always follow of ſpace without matter. 1 5 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the CA. 
univerſe in a perfect quiet and reſt, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. XIII. 
Whoever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate 
either this book, or the body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the 


poſſibility of a vacuum; for it is evident, that the ſpace that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, wil! {till remain, and be a ſpace without body. 


For the circumambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant, 


and in that ſtate make it a perfect impoſlibility for any other body to get into 
that ſpace, And indeed the neceſſary motion of one particle of matter into 


the place from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a confe- 
quence from the ſuppoſition of plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome 


better proof than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, which experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and diſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no ne- 

ceſſary connexion between ſpace and ſolidity, ſince we can conceive the one with 
cout the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, do thereby 

| confeſs they have diſtinct ideas of vacuum and plenum, 1. e. that they have an 

idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, though they deny its exiſtence ; or elle they 


diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the ſignification of 


words, as to call extenſion body, and conſequently make the whole eſſence of 


body to be nothing but pure extenſion without ſolidity, muſt talk abſurdly 


whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is e for extenſion to be 
without extenſion. For vacuum, whether we a 


fignifies ſpace without body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſ- 


ffirm or deny its exiſtence, 


ſible, who will not make matter infinite, and take from God a power to annihi- 


late any particle of it. j a Ong 
F 23. Bur not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of body in the Motiea, 
_ univerſe, nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion of eee © . 


For 1 defire any one fo to divide a ſolid body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, as 
to make it poſſible for the ſolid parts to move up and dowa freely every way 
within the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in it a void ſpace, as 


big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid body. And it. 


bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood ſeem to me plainly to evince it: 


free motion of the paits of the divided body within the bouads of its ſuper- 


muſtard-ſecd; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on inn 
infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as little as it will, it deſtroys the hypo- 
thelis of plenitude. For if there can be a ſpace void of body, equal to the 
tmalleſt feparate particle of matter now exiſting in nature, it is ſtill ſpace with- 
out body; and makes as great a difference between ſpace and body, as if it were 
Me ſa xd, a diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſup- 
poſe not the void ſpace neceffary to motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the 
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I 24. Bur the aan being here, © whether the idea of ſpace or exten- 
e fion be the ſame with the idea of body,” it is not neceſſary to prove the 
real exiſtence of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men have, when 
they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a vacuum dr no. For if they had 
not the id-a of ſpace without body, they could not make a queſtion about its 
exiſtence: and if their idea of body did not include in it ſomething more than 


the bire id-a of ſpace, they could have no doubt about the plenitude of the 


FExterfion 
beipg miepa- 


rable from 


bod y, Proves 
At not the 
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world ; and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether there were ſpace without 
body, as whether there were ſpace without ſpace, or body without body, ince 
thete were but different names of the ſame idea. 
© 25. IT is true, the idea of extenſion joins itſelf fo inſcputebly with al 
viſible and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuffers us to fee no one, or feel very 


few external objects, without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. This 


readineſs of extenſion to make it felf to be taken notice of fo conſtantly with 


other ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole 


eflence of body to conſiſt in extenſion; which is not much to be wondered at, 


ſince ſome have had their minds, by 8 eyes and touch (the buſieſt of all our 


gn ſo filled with the idea of extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with- 


„that they allowed no exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. I ſhall | 


99 now argue with thoſe men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all 


being, only from their narrow and groſs imaginations : but having here to do 


only with thoſe who conclude the eſſence of body to be extenſion, becauſe _ 


they ſay they cannot imagine any ſenſible quality of any body without exten- 
fion; I thall defire them to conſider, that had they reflected on their ideas of 


taſtes and ſinells, as much as on thoſe of fight and touch; nay, had they ex- ; 


amined their Jeas of hunger and thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they would 


have found, that they included in them no idea of extenſion at all; which is 


but an affection of body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our ſenſes, 


out doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is not any object of ſenſation or 


which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure eſſences of things. 


25. Ir thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, muſt there- 


fore be concluded to be the eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly 
thoſe ideas Joined to them, and are inſeparable from them; then unity is with- 


reflection, which does not carry with it the idea of one: but the weakneſs of 


. of f pace 
and e 
diſtinct. 


this kind of argument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently. 


F :7. To conclude, whatever men ſhall think concerning the exiſtence of a. 
vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of ſpace diſtin 


from ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtinct from motion, or motion from ſpace. 1 
We have not any two more diſtin& ideas, and we can as caſily conceive pace . 
without ſolidity, as we can conceive body or ſpace without motion; though it be 

ever ſo certain, that neither body nor motion can exiſt without ſpace. But 


whether any one will take ſpace to be only a relation reſulting from the exiſt- 
ence of other beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think the words of the 


moſt knowing king Solomon, « The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 


Cannot contain thee;” or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired philoſo- | 
pher t. Faul, In kia we live, move, and have our r being; are to be under 
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: 7 food in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one to confiler : only our idea of ſpace is, C H a E. 
Wa I think; ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin from that of body. For whe- XIII. 
3 ther we conſider in matter itſelf the diſt. nce of its coherent ſolid parts, and cal 
/ it, in reſpe& of thoſe ſolid parts, extenſion ; or whether, conſidering it as 


lying between the extremities of any body in its ſeveral dimenfions, we call it 
length, breadth, and thickneſs; or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two 
bodies, or politive beings, without any conſideration whether there be any 
matter or no between, we call it diſtance : however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple idea of ſpace, taken from objects about which 
our ſenſes have been converſint ; whereot having ſettled ideas in our minds, 
we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, and 
conſider the ſpace or diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſoli] parts, fo 
that another body cannot come there, without diſplacing and thruſting out the 
body that was there before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo that a body of 
equal dimenſions to that empty or pure ſpace may be placed in it, without the 05 
removing or expulſion of any thing that was there. Bit to avoid confulion 
in diſcourſes concerning this matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that the name 
extenſion were applied only to matter, or the diſtance of the extremities of 
particular bodies; and the term expanſion to ſpace in general, with or with 
out ſolid matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to fay ſpace is expanded, and body extended. 
But in this, every one has his liberty: I propoſe it oniy for the more clear and 
JJ ð v Ho nn net rabies gcc % 
S8 28. Tur knowing preciſcly what our words ſtand for, would, I imagine, Men drr 
in this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. For l am _ in clear 
apt to think that men, When they come to examine them, find their ſimple "PE dg 
ideas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different names: I imagine that men who abſtract 
their thoughts, and de well examine the ideas of their own minds, cannot 
much differ in thinking; however, they may perplex themſelves with words, 
according to the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral ſchools or ſects they have been 
bred up in: though amongſt unthinking men, who examine not tcrupuloutly and 
— x Carefully their own ideas, and ftrip them not from the marks men ule for 
them, but confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrang- 
_—- ling, and jargon ; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh-men, devoted to ſome 
8 fect, and accuſtomed to the language of it, and have learned to talk after others. 
HR But if it thould happen, that any two thinking mem ſhould really have diffe ein 
ideas, I do not ſee how they could difcourſe or argue one with another. Hete 
TI muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating imagination in mens brains, 
is preſently of that fort of ideas I fpeak of. It is not eaſy for the mind to put 
1 off thoſe confuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from cuſtom, inadver- 
5 1h; tency, and common. converſation : It requires pains and aſſiduity to examine its 


— 


e | 


19 ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſlinct ſimple ones out of which 

11 they are compounded; and to fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have. 

1 not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon another, Till a man doth, 
1 this in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon floating and 
> uncertain principles, and will often find himſelf at a lofs.. ge 
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nA rn XIV. 


Of duration, and its ſimple Mole 


§ 1. 8 II E RE is another ſort of diſtance or length, the idea whereof we 

get not from the permanent parts of ſpace, but from the fleetin 

and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. This we call duration, the {imple 
modes whereof are any different lengths of 1 it, whereof we have diſtinct ens, 
as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 
§2. Tur anſwer of a great man, to one who aſked what time was, Si non 
rogas intelligo,” (which amounts to this; the more I ſet my ſelf to think of it, 
the leſs I underſtand it) might perhaps perſuade one, that time, which reveals 
all other things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, time, and eternity, 
are not without reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature, 


But however remote theſe may ſeem from our comprehenſion, yet if we trace 


them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all our 


| knowledge, viz. ſenſation and reflection, will be able to furniſh us with theſe 
ideas, as clear and diſtinct as many other which are thought much leſs obſcure ; 


and we ſha!l find, that the idea of eternity itſelf i iS derived from the lame com- 


mon or iginal with the reſt of our ideas. 


| To underſtand time and eternity aright, we ought with attention to con- 
ſider what idea it is we have of duration, and how we came by it. It is evi- 


dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, that there 


is a train of ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his underſtanding, 


as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 


after another, in our minds, is that which furniſhes us with the idea of ſucceſſion; 


and the diſtance between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between the appear- 


ance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration. For whilſt we 


are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 


know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call the exiſtence, or the continuation of 


- the exiftence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 


any ideas in our minds, the duration of our lelves, or any: ſuch other thing co- 

exiſtent with our thinking. 
94. Tu ar we have our notion of ſoccellion and EH from this origi- 

nal, viz; from reflection on the train of ideas which we find to appear one after 


-anacher in our own minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no perception of -.- 
duration, but by confidering the train of ideas that take their turns in our under- 
ſtandings. When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of duration 


ceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps, 


ſoundly, w whether an hour oc a day, a month or a year : of which duration of 
things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite 


joſt to him; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 


he begins to think again, ſeems to him to have no diſtance. And ſo I doubt 


not it would be to a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only one 
— 
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idea in his mind, without variation and the ſucceſſion of others: and we lee, Cn a v. 
that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but XIV. 
little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his mind, whilſt he is taken == 
up with that earneſt contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part of that 


duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. But if ſleep commonly unites 


the diſtant parts of duration, it is becauſe during that time we have no ſucceſſion 


of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during his ſleep, dreams, and variety of 


ideas make themſelves perceptible in his mind one after another ; he hath then, 
during ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, and of the length of it. By which | 


it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas of duration from their reflec- 
tion on the train of the ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one another in their own 
underſtandings; without which obſervation they can have no notion of GUra- 


tion, whatever may happen in the world. 
§ 5. INDEED a man-having, from reflecting on the ſucceſſion and number The idea of 


of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply that dss, ab. 


plic able to 


notion to things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the things hi 
idea of extenſion from bodies by his ſight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, we leep. 


where no body is ſeen or felt. And therefore though a man has no perception of 
the length of duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet having 


obſerved the revolution of days and nights, and found the length of their dota 


tion to be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition 
that that revolution has proceeded aſter the ſame manner, whilſt he was afleep 
or thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I fay, imagine and 
make allowance for the length of duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and 
Eve (when they were alone in the world) inſtead of their ordinary night's fleep, 
had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours in one continued ſleep, the duration of 


that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably | loſt to 1 and been for ever 
left out of their account of time. 


$ 6. Tuvus by reflecting on the appearing of various ideas one ir another The idea of 


in our underſtandings, we get the notion of ſucceſſion ; which, if any one fuccehion 
would think we did rather get from our obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, 


not from 
motion. 
he will perhaps be of my mind, when he conſiders that even motion produces 


in his mind an idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a con- 
tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. For a man looking upon a body really 
moving, perceives yet no motion at all, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant 


train of ſucceſſive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at ſea, out of ſight of land, in 
a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour together, and 


perceive no motion at all in either; ; though it be certain that two, and perhaps all 
of them, have moved during that time a great way. But as ſoon as he perceives 


either of them to have changed diſtance with ſome other body, as ſoon as this 


motion produces any new idea in him, then he perceives that there has been 
motion. But wherever a man is, with all things at reſt about him, without 
perceiving any motion at all; 3 1. during this hour of quiet he has been think- 
Ing, he will perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in his own mind, . 


appeiring ane after another, and thereby obſerye and find ſucceſſion where he 


could obſerve no motion. 
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not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alſo perceived to move: For any 
thing that moves round about in a circle, in leſs time than our ideas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not perceived to move; but ſeems to 
be a perfect entire circle of that matter or colour, and not a part of a circle 


he tram of 


ideas has a 
certain de- 
gree of 

quickneſs, 


Duration, and its ſimple modes. 


§ . Axp this, I think, is the reaſon why motions very flow, though they are - 
conitant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible 
part towards another, their change of diſtance is fo flow, that it cauſes no new 


ideas in us, but a good while one after another: and fo not cauſing a conſtant 
train of new ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds, we have 
no perception of motion; Which conſiſting in a conſtant ſucceſſion, we cannot 


perceive that lucceſſion without a conſtant ſucceſſion of varying ideas ariſing 
from it. 


§ 8. Ox the contrary, things that move fo ſwift, as not to affect the ſenſes 


diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguithable diſtances of their motion, and ſo cauſe 


in motion. 


beyond which they can neither delay nor haſten. 


$10. Tux reaſon J have for this odd conjecture, is, from obſerving that in 
the impreſſions made upon any of our ſeaſes, we can but to a certain degree . 
perceive any ſucceſſion ; which, if exceeding quick, the ſenſe of ſucceſſion 1s ].. 
loſt, even in caſes where it is evident that there is a real ſucceſſion. Let a can- 
non: bullet paſs through a room, and in its way take with it any limb, or fleſhy . 
parts of a man; it is as clear as any demonſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſuc- | 
ceſſively the two fides of the room. It is alſo evident, that it muſt touch one 
part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo in ſucceſſion : And yet I believe 
no body, who ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the 
two diſtant walls, could perceive any ficrelfion either in the pain or ſound of - 
fo ſwift a ſtroke. Such a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive no ſuc- .. 


ceſſion, is that which we may call an inſtant, and is that which takes up the time 


of only one idea in our minds, without the ſuccefſion of another, wherein there- : 


fore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 


S11. Tas allo happens, where the motion is ſo Dow, as not to Sly 1 

conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of re- 
cciving new ones into it; and ſo other ideas of our own thoughts, having 
room to come into our minds, between thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the mov- . 


ing body, there the ſenſe of motionis loſt; and the body, though it really moves, 
yet not changing perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the 


ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing ſeems 
to ſtand ſtill, as is s evident! in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun-dials, and . 


other 


§ 9. HN I leave it to bert to judge, whether i 1t be not probable that £ 
our ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our minds at cer- 
tain diſtances, not much unlike the images in the inſide of a lanthorn, turned 
round by the heat of a candle. This appearance of theirs in train, though per- 
haps it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, yet, I gueſs, varies not - 
very much in a waking man. There ſeem to be certain bounds to the quick= - 
neſs and ſlowyneſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another In. our minds, 


otherwiſe, 1 think he would have none at all: which is enough to my preſent don. 
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other conſtant but ſlow motions; where, though after certain intervals, we per- C HA vp, 


ceive by the change of diſtance that it hath moved, yet the motion it ſelf we XIV. 


rerceive not. 3 
$ 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conftanit and regular facceion of ideas This ain, 

in a waking man, is, as it were, the meaſure and ſtandard of all other ſucceſſions; “, af eter 

whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two ſounds el 1 

or pains, &. take up in their ſucceſſion the duration of but one idea, or elſe 

where any motion or ſucceſſion 1s fo ſlow, as that it keeps not pace with the 

ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs in which they take their turns; as when 


any one or more ideas, in their ordinary courſe, come into our mind, between 


thoſe which are offered to the ſight by the different perceptible diſtances of a 


body in motion, or between ſounds or ſmells following one another ; there alſo 


the ſenſe of a conſtant continued ſucceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not but 
_ certain gaps of reſt between. 


Ir it be fo that the ideas of our minds, whit we have any thete, do The mind 


any change and ſhift in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible, cannot fix 


long on one 


may any one ſay, for a man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it 375 99.0! 


be meant, that a man may have one ſelf-ſame fingle idea a long time alone in idea, 


his mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fact, it is not poſſi- 
ble; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are ramed, of what 


materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they come to 
make their appearances) I can give no other reaſon but experience: And I 


would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried fingle idea in bis 
mind, without any other, for any conſiderable time together. 
§ 14. Fon trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light or e 


neſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find eit difficult to 
keep all other ideas out of his mind: But that ſome, either of another kind, 


or various conſiderations of that idea (each of which conſiderations is a new 
idea) will e [ucceed one another 1 in his thoughts, let him be as wary 
as 5 can. 

. ALL that is in a man's power in this 3 I think is indy to mind and 


1 what the ideas are, that take their turns in his underſtanding ; or elſe 
to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deiire or uſe of: but binder the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may comn _y 


chuſe whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. 
$ 16. WHETHER theſe ſeveral ideas ina man's mind be made by certain %. 


how 


' motions; 1 will not here diſpute; but this I am ſure, that they include no idea ever n pa 
of motion in their appearance; and if a man had not the idea of motion iii 


ſenſe of I. O- 


purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our oven. 
minds, appearing there one atter another, is that which gives us the idea of 


5 ſucceſſion and duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. 


It is not then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our minds, whilſt we 


are waking, that furniſhes us with the idea of duration; whereef motion no 
otherwile gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds a conſtant ſuc- 


5 ceſſion 
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ceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhewed : And we have as clear an idea of ſuc- 
ceſſion and duration, by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas cauſed by the 


_ uninterrupted ſenfible change of diſtance between two bodies, which we have 


Time is duta- 
tion ſet out by 
mealures, 


from motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the idea of duration, were 


there no ſenſe of motion at all. 2 5 5 
5817. Havixs thus got the idea cf duration, the next thing natural for 
the mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby it 


might judge of its different lengths, and confider the diſtin&t order wherein 


ſeteral things exiſt, without which a great part of our knowledge would be 


confuſed, and a great part of hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſideration 


A £00] mea- 
ture 0! time 
mutt divide 
Ks whole 
duration. 
into equal 
period F 


"The revolu- 
tions of the 
fun and 


| moon, the 


propereſt 
meaſures of 
NC, 


found themſelves upon any mention of time or duration preſe 


of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or 


epochs, is that, I think, which moſt properly we call tine. 5 
§ 18. In the meaſuring of extenſion, there is nothing more required but 


the application of the ſtandard or meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, of 
whole ex enſton we would be informed. But in the meaſuring of duration, 
this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of ſucceſſion can be put 
together to meaſure one another: And nothing being a meaſure of duration 


but duration, as nothing is of extenſion but extenſion, we cannot keep by us 
any ſtanding unvarying meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleet- 


ing ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, 
&c. marked out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 
well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what has divided the whole length 
Hf its duration into apparently equal portions, by conſtantiy repeated peri- 


ods. What portions of duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtin- 


guiſhed and meaſured by ſuch periods, come not ſo properly under the notion 
of time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. before all time, and when 
time ſhall be no more. vn 


819. Tar diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, as having been, from 


the beginning of nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable by all 
mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one anqther, have been with reaſon made uſe 


of for the meaſure of duration. But the diſtinction of days and years hav- 
ing depended on the motion of the ſun, it has brought this miſtake with it, 


that it has been thought that motion and duration were the meaſure one of 


another: For men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, daye, months, years, &c. which they 


all which portions of time were meaſured out by the motion of thoſe heavenly 


bodies; they were apt to confound time and motion, or at leaſt to think that 


they had a neceſſary connexion one with another: whereas any conſtant pe- 
riodical appearance, or alteration of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces of 


duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſtin- 


gniſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe rhat have been made uſe of. For ſuppo- 
ting the ſun, which ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at the 
faine diſtance of time that it now every day comes about to the ſame meridian, 


aid 


y/ 


think on, 
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ad then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of a2 an CH A p. 
annual revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in brightneſs and heat, and ſo de- XIV. 
creaſed again; would not ſuch regular appearances ſerve to meaſure out the —— 
diſtances of duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with 
motion? For if the appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in 
equidiſtant periods, they would ſerve mankind for meaſure of time as well, 
were the motion away. | 

F 20. For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at put nor by 
equidiſtant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon their IA 
their years by, as the motions of the ſun : Andi in effect we ſee, that ſome people rr dag 


in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongſt them at pearancer, 


their certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, the ſenſe 


of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or. a taſte, or any other idea returning conſtantly 
at equidiſtant periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken notice of, would 
not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſſion, and diſtinguiſh the diſtances 


of time. Thus we ſee that men born blind count time well enough by years, 


whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by motions, that they perceive 


not: And I aſk whether a blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years either by 
the heat of ſummer, or cold of winter; by the ſmell of any flower of the 
ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the autumn; would not have a better meaſure 


of time than the Romans had before the reformation of their calendar by 
Julius Cziar, or many other people, whoſe years, notwithſtanding. the mo- 


tion of the ſun, which they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular ? 
And it adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that the exact lengths of the 
years that ſeveral nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing 


very much one from another, and I think I may fay all of them from the 
preciſe motion of the ſun. And if the ſun moved from the creation to the 


flood conſtantly in the æquator, and ſo equally diſperſed its light and heat to 


all the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the famg length, without 
its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late ingenious author ſuppoſes ; 1 
do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of 


the fun) men ſhould in the antediluvian world, from the beginning count by 
years, or meaſure their time by periods, that had no ſenſible marks very ob⸗ 
vious to diſtinguiſh them by. 


$ 21. BuT perhaps it will be ſaid, without a coral motion, ſuch as of the No two parts 


ſun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch periods were equal ? of duration 


can be Cel - 


To which I anſwer, the equality of any other returning appearances might be taniy krown 
| known by the ſame way that that of days was known, or preſumed to be fo at de be equi. 
- firſt; which was only by judging of the 


by the train of ideas which had 


paſſed i in mens minds 1n the intervals: by which train of ideas diſcovering in- 


equality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artificial days of 


Nuy8y pepe were gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve 


for a meaſure: though exacter ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequality in the diurnal 
revolutions of the ſun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not une- 
qual. Thefe yet, by their preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well to reckon . 


+ Dr. Burnet's T heozy of the earth, 1 : 
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Book II. time by (though not to meaſure the parts of duration exactly) as if they could 
. proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh be- 
+ twixt duration it ſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe of to judge of 1 its length. 
Duration in it ſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uni- 


form courſe: But none of the meaſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be 


ual in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths of duration, 
wever meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The motion of 


known to do fo; nor can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
<q 
0 


the ſun, which the world uſed fo long and fo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : And though 
- men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular mo- 
tion than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth ; yet if any 
one ſhould be aiked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a 


pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are in- 


; Falle ſo: ſince we cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of that motion, which is 
unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; and we are ſure that the medium 


in which the pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame: Either of which va- 


rying, may alter the equality of ſuch periods, and thereby deſtroy the cer- 

tainty and exactneſs of the meaſure by motion, as well as any other periods of 
other appearances; the notion of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our mea- 
- ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
_ portions of. ſucceſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 


know their equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of time, is to take 


Time not 
the meaſure 
Ci motion. 


Menutes, 
hours, and 
years, not 
neceſſay 
meaſu es of 
duration. 


ſuch as have continual fucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods; 
of which ſeeming equality we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of 


our own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other pro- 
bable reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality. 


8 22. Ons thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all men z manifeſtly mea- 
ſured time by the motion of the great and viſible bodies of the world, time yet 


ſhould be defined to be the © meaſure of motion ;” whereas it is obvious to every 
one who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meafure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary 


to be conſidered as time; and thoſs who look a little farther, will find alſo the 
bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken into the computation, by any one 
who will eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor indeed 


does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of duration, than as it con- 
ſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equidiſtant 


periods. For if the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip driven by 


unſteady winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very ſwift; or if 
being conllantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the 
tame appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than 


the ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does, v W608 EG 
8 23. MinuTrs, hours, days and years, are then no more neceſſary to time 


or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any matter, are 
. to- extenſion : For though we in this part of the univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of 


them, as of periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as known parts 
of lach periods, have fixed the ideas of ſoch lengths of duration! in our minds, 


6 — | | Which 
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which we apply to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we ack conflder ; yet C HAP. 

there may be other parts of the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe mea- XIV. 

ſures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles; but yet ſome- - 
thing analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical 

returns, we could not meaſure ourſelves, or ſignify to others the length of any 

duration, though at the ſame time the world were as full of motion as it is now, 

but no part. of it diſpoſed into-regular and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. 

But the different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the account of time, 

do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to-be meaſured ; 

no more than the different ſtandards of a foot and a cubit alter the notion of 

W to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different meaſures. 

. Tyz. mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of time as the annual Our meaſure 
| revolution of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that mea- aged tl 
| ſure itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had tion before - 
Nothing to de: for ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the two thouſand time. 
ſeyen hundred and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelligible, _ 

as reckoning from the beginning of the world, though there were ſo-far back no L 
motion of the ſun, nor any other motion at all. . For though the Julian period 
be ſuppoſed to-begin ſeveral hundred years before there were really either days, 
nights or years, marked out by any revolutions of the ſun ; yet we reckon as 
74 right, and thereby meaſure. durations as well, as if really at that time the ſun 

8 had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The idea of dura- 

tion equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is as eaſily applicable in our thoughts 
to duration, where no ſun nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, taken 
from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts to diſtances beyond: the con- 

fines of the world, where are no bodies at all. * 

8 26. Fon ſuppoſing it were five thouſand ſix hundred and thicty-nine miles, 
1 or millions of miles, from this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for 
5 being finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be five thou- 

Þ ſand fix hundred and thirty-nine years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of 
any body in the beginning of the world; we can, in our thoughts, apply this 

\ meaſure of a year to duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 

bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt 

bodies; and by the one, meaſure duration where there was no motion, as well as 

by the other, meaſure ſpace in our thoughts, where there is no body. 

§ 27. Ir it be objected to me here, that in this way of explaining of time, 

I have begged what I ſhould not, viz. that the world is. neither eternal nor 
infinite; I anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 
to m ke uſe of arguments, to evince the world to be finite, both in duration 
and extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra- 
= | ry : and I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily con- 

1 ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and fo - 
— may come to a ſtop and non ultra in his conſideration of motion. 80 alto in his 

thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging to it, but not 
to. ſpace where no. body is; the utmoſt bounds of ſpace and duration being 
beyond 
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Book II. time by (though not to meaſure the parts of duration exactly) as if they could 
A ＋◻ be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh be- 


Time not 
the me aſure 
of motion. 


N nutes, | 


hours, and 
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neceſſa y 
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- twixt duration it ſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its length. 


Duration in it ſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uni- 
form courſe : But none of the meaſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be 


known to do fo; nor can we be aſlured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
equal in duration one to another ; 1. two ſucceſſive lengths of duration, 


however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The motion of 
the ſan, which the world uſed fo long and fo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I faid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : And though 
men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular mo- 


tion than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth; yet if any 


one ſhould be aſked how bis certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a 


pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are in- 


Fallibly ſo: ſince we. cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of that motion, which 1s 
unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally.; and we are ſure that the medium 
in which the pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which va- 


rying, may alter the equality of ſuch periods, and thereby deſtroy the cer- 


tainty and exactneſs of the meaſure. by motion, as well as any other periods of 
other appearances; the notion of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our mea- 
ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
_ portions of. ſucceſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
know their equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of time, is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods; 
of which ſeeming equality we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of 


our own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other my. 
bable reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality. 


8 22. Ons thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all men manifeſtly mea- 


fared time by the motion of the great and vible bodies of the world, time yet 
ſhould be defined to be the © meaſure of motion;” whereas it is obvious to every 


one who reflects ever fo little on it, that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary 


to be conſidered as time ; and thoſe who look a little farther; will find alſo the 
bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to be taken into the computation, by any one 
who will eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it, Nor indeed 
does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of duration, than as it con- 
ſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equidiſtant 
periods. For if the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip driven by 
unſteady winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregulariy very ſwift ; or if 
being conllantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the 

ſame appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than 
the ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does. 


S 23, MinuTzs, hours, days and years, are then no more 3 to time 


or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any matter, are 
to ee fic: For though we in this part of the univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of 
them, as of periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as known parts 
of luch periods, have fixed the ideas of ſuch lengths of duration! in our minds, 
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which we apply to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we would conſider ; yet CH AP. 
there may be other parts of the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe mea- XIV. 
ſures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles; but yet ſome- -- 
thing analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodical 

returns, we could not meaſure ourſelves, or ſignify to others the length of any 

duration, though at the ſame time the world were as full of motion as it is now, 

but no part. of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. 


But the different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the account of time, 


do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to be meaſured ; 
no more than the different ſtandards of a foot and a cubit alter the notion of 


extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different meaſures. 


$ 25. THz. mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of time as the annual Our meaſure 


evolution of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that mea- of time appli- 


cable to duras 


ſure itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had ton before 


nothing to de: for ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the two thouſand time. 


even hundred and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelligible, 


as reckoning from the beginning of the world, though there were ſo far back no 


motion of the ſun, nor any other motion at all. . For though the Julian period 
| be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred years before there were really either days, 


nights or years, marked out by any revolutions of the ſun; yet we reckon as 
right, and thereby meaſure. durations as well, as if really at that time the ſun 


had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth'now.: The idea of dura- * 
tion equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is as eaſily applicable in our thoughts 


to duration, where: no ſun nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, taken 
from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts to diſtances beyond the con- 
fines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 

$ 26. Fo ſuppoſing it were five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine miles, 
or millions of miles, from this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for 


being finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be five thou- 
ſand fix hundred and thirty-nine years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of 
any body in the beginning of the world; we can, in our thoughts, apply this 


meaſure of a year to duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 


bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt 


bodies; and by the one, meaſure duration where there was no motion, as well as 


by the be meaſure ſpacg in our thoughts, where there is no body. 


8 27. Ir it be objected to me here, that in this way of explaining of time, 


J have begged what I ſhould not, viz. that the world is. neither eternal nor 
infinite; I anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 
to m ke uſe of arguments, to evince the world to be finite, both in duration 
and extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, J have cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra- 
y: and 1 doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily con- 


ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and fo. - 
may come to a ſtop and non ultra in his confideration of motion. So alto in his 
thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging to it, but not 
to. ſpace where no . body | is; * he utmoſt bounds of ſpace and duration being 

beyond ; 
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Book II. beyond he reach of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of number are 
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Duration, and its ſimple modes. 


w—— beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; and all for the lame . 


Eternity. 


as we ſhall ſee in another place. 


8 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame 07 that we 


come to have the idea of time, we have alſo that idea which we call eternity: 
viz. having got the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, by reflecting on the train 
of our own ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appearances of thoſe ideas 


coming conſtantly of themſelves into our waking thoughts, or elſe cauſed by 


external objects ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes; and having from the revolu- 


tions of the ſun got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 


thoughts, add ſuch lengths of duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, 
and apply them, ſo added, to durations paſt or to come : and this we. can 


continue to do on, without bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the ſun to duration, ſuppoſed 
before the ſun's, or any other motion had its being; which is no more difficult 
or abſurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow one 

hour to-day upon the ſun-dial, to the duration of ſomething laſt night, v. g. 
the burning of a candle, which is now abſolutely leparate from all actual mo- 
tion: and it is as impoſſible for the duration of that flame for an hour laſt 
night to co-exiſt with any motion that now 1s, or for ever ſhall be, as for 
any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 


exiſt with the motion of the ſun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 


having the idea of the length of the motion of the ſhadow on a dial between 
the marks of two hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the dura- 


tion of that candle-light laſt night, as I can the duration of any. thing that 


does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the ſun ſhone then 
on the dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, the ſhadow on the 
dial would have paſſed from one hour-line to another, whilſt that flame of the 


— laſted. 
. Tas notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the des I have of 


the lenath of certain periodical regular motions, neither of which motions do 
ever all at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory de- 
rived from my ſenſes or reflection; I can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame 

reaſon, apply it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner of mo- 


tion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent to the 


motion, that at this very moment the fun is in. All things paſt are equally and 


perfectly at reſt; and to this way of conſideration of them are all one, whe- 


ther they were before the beginning of the world, or but yeſterday : the 

meaſuring of any duration by ſome motion, depending not at all on the real co- 
exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of revolution, but the 
having a clear idea of the length of ſome periodical known motion, or other 
intervals of duration in my mind, and applying that to the duration of the 


thing I would meaſure. 
§ 30. HENCE we fee, that ſome men imagine the PIR ER of the world 


from its firſt exiſtence to this preſent year 1689, to have been five thouſand 
iix hundred and thirty. nine years, or equal to five thouſand fix hundred aud 
thirty= 
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thirty- nine annual revolutions of the ſun, and others a great deal more; as the CH A P. 
Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted twenty- three thouſand XIV. 
years from the reign of the ſun; and the Chineſe now, who account the world w——um 


three millions, two hundred and ſixty- nine thouſand years old, or more: which 
longer duration of the world, according to their computation, though I ſhould not 
believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, and as truly under- 
ſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I underſtand, that Methuſalem's 
life was longer than Enoch's. And if the common reckoning of five thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-nine ſhould be true, (as it may be as well as any other 


aſſigned) it hinders not at all my imagining what others mean when they make 


the world one thouſand years older, fince every one may with the ſame facility 
imagine (I do not ſay believe) the world to be fifty thouſand years old, as five 
thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-nine; and may as well conceive the duration 


of fifty thouſand years, as five thouſand fix hundred and thirty- nine. Whereby 


it appears, that to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it is not 


requiſite that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the motion we meaſure by, or 


any other periodical revolution ; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have 


the idea of the length of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in 
our minds apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance never co- 


exilteg; ----. 


-Y $1. Fox as in the hiſtory of the creation, delivered by Moſes, I can ima- 
gine that light exiſted three days before the ſun was, or had any motion, 


barely by thinking, that the duration of light before the ſun was created, was 


Þt © 


Luxation, and the meaſures of it. 
Fox, firſt, by obſerving what paſſes 1 

train conſtant] 
of ſaccefſion. 


ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then, as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal revolutions ; ſo by the ſame way I can have an idea of 


the chaos, or angels being created, before there was either light, or any con- 


tinued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or one thouſand years. For 
if I can but conſider duration equal to one minute, before either the being or 
motion of any body, I can add one minute more till I come to ſixty ; and by 


the ſame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 
the ſun's revolution, or any other period, whereof I have the idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can rec. 


kon, let me add whilſt I will: which Ithink is the notion we have of eter- 
have of the infinity 


8 32. AnD thus J think it is plain, that from thoſe two fountains of all 
knowledge before-mentioned, viz. reflection and ſenſation, we get the ideas cf 


2 n our minds, how our ideas there in 
y ſome vanith, and others begin to appear, we come by the idea 


SECONDLY, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this ſucceſſion, we get 


the idea of duration. 


THIRDLY, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular and 
ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain len 
duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, &c, 5 
iii 


neths or meaſures of 


FouRTHLY, 


106 Duration and expanſion conſidered. 


Book II. FouRTRHL V, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, or ideas of 
L—— ſtated length of duration in our minds, as often as we will, we can come to 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and thus we ima- 

gine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. I IS 
FiFTHLY, By being able to repeat any ſuch ideas of any length of time as 

of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, and 

adding them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch addition 

any nearer than we can to the end of number, to which we can always add ; 

| we come by the idea of eternity, as the future eternal duration of our ſouls, as 


well as the eternity of that infinite being, which mult neceſſarily have always 


exiſted, 


SixTHLVY, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, as ſet out by perio- 


dical meaſures, we come by the idea of what we call time in general, x 
CHAPTER XV. 


Of duration and expanſion, conſidered together. 


2 H A P. 8 off HOUGH we have in the precedent chapters dwelt pretty long on the 


. conſiderations of ſpace and duration; yet they being ideas of general 
L——— concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the 


Both capable comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uſe for their illuſtration; 


of d "IM S mots prays ed Ir 
<a 1 and we may have the more clear and diſtinct conception of them, by taking 


a view of them together. Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract concep- 
tion, to avoid confuſion, I call expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, 
' which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts 


of matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates the idea of body: whereas 


the idea of pure diftance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word ex- 
panſion to ſpace, becauſe ſpace is often applied to diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 


parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. 


In both theſe (viz. expanſion and duration) the mind has this common idea of 


continued lengths, capable of greater or leſs quantities: for a man has as clear 


an idea of the difference of the length of an hour and a day, as of an inch 
and a foot. . „„ ; 


Expanſion not & 2. ThE mind, having got the idea of the length of any part of expanſion, 


5 eg by let it be a ſpan, or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been ſaid, 


repeat that idea; and fo adding it to the former, enlurge its idea of length, and 
make it equal to two ſpans, or two paces, and ſo often as it will, till it equals 
the diſtance of any parts of the earth one from another, and increaſes thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar. By ſuch a progreſſion 


as this, ſetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 


ceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 


either in, or without body. It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts come to 


the end of ſolid extenſion; the extremity and bounds of all body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
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der its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion; of that it can neither find nor con- C HA P. 


ceive any end. Nor let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds of body, there is 
nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God within the limits of matter. Solo- 
mon, whoſe underſtanding was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, ſeems to 
have other thoughts, when he ſays, © heaven, and the heaven of heavens, can- 
« not contain thee: and he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the 
capacity of his own underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can 
extend his thoughts farther than God exiſts, or imagine any expanſion where 
Ne is not. TTY 


8 3. JosT ſo is it in duration, The mind having got the idea of any length Nr quration 


of duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but b 
beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal beings, and all the meaſures of time, 
taken from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. But yet every 
one eaſily admits, that though we make duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, every one eaſily allows, fills 
eternity ; and it is hard to find a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he 
| likewiſe fills immenſity ? His infinite being is certainly as boundleſs one way as 
another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to matter, to ſay, where 
there is no body, there is nothing. „ 


y motion. 


$ 4. HEN CE, I think, we may learn the reaſon why every one familiarly, Why men 


and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes eternity, and ſticks 
not to aſcribe infinity to duration; but it is with more doubting and reſerve, 


more eaſily 
admit infinite 


duration than 


that many admit, or ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reaſon whereof ſeems infinite ex 
to me to be this, that duration and extenſion being uſed as names of affections PT 


belonging to other beings, we eaſily conceive in God infinite duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: but not attributing to him extenſion, but only to mat- 
ter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the exiſtence of expanſion with- 
out matter; of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an attribute. And there- 
fore when men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are apt to ſtop at the con- 
fines of body ; as if ſpace were there at an end too, and reached no farther. 
Or if their ideas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond the limits of the univerſe, imaginary ſpace ; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no body exiſting in it. Whereas duration, antecedent to all body, 
and to the motions which it is meaſured by, they never term imaginary ; be- 
_ cauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. And if the 
names of things may at all direct our thoughts towards the originals of mens 
ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaſion to 


think by the name duration, that the continuation of exiſtence, with a kind 


col reliſtance to any deſtructive force, and the continuation of ſolidity (which 

s apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute anatomical 

parts of matter, is little different from, hardneſs) were thought to have ſome 

_ analogy, and gave occaſion to words, ſo near of kin as durare and durum eſſe. 

And that durare is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of exiſtence, 
we ſee in Horace, epod. xvi. © ferro duravit ſecula.” But be that as it will, 
this is certain, that whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them ſome- 

umes launch out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of ſpace or expan- 
| | „ | P 2 | | 5 ſion 3 
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Book II. ſion; the idea whereof is diſtin and ſeparate from body, and all other things: 


C——— which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a ſubject of farther meditation. 


Time to du- § 6, TIME in general is to duration, as place to expanſion. They are ſo 


ration is as 
place to ex- 
panſion. 


much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by land- marks; and ſo are made uſe of to 
denote the poſition of finite real beings, in reſpe& one to another, in thoſe uni- 
form infinite oceans of duration and ſpace. Theſe rightly conſidered are only 


From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible beings we reckon, and from them we mea- 


incurable confuſion. : 


| E are ta- of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be 


much of ei- 

ther, as are them a two-fold acceptation. „ - 7 8 
ps * nn by  FiksT, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite dura- 
motion of bo- tion, as is meaſured by, and co-exiſtent with the exiſtence and motions of the 


diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of expanſion ; though this may more properly be 
called extenſion, than place. Within theſe two are confined, and by the ob- 


ſervable parts of them are meaſured and determined, the particular time or du- 


— .__ ration, and the particular extenſion and place, of all corporeal beings. _ 
Sometimesfor & 7. SECONDLY, Sometimes the word time is uſed in a larger ſenſe, and is 


o much of ei- applied to parts of that infinite duration, not that were really diſtinguiſhed 


ther, as we de- 


fien by mea- and meaſured out by this real exiſtence, and periodical motions of bodies 


ſures taken that were appointed from the beginning to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 
rom the bulk 
or motion of | 4 yet ; k Hh g e d 

bodies. ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon 


any occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of meaſured time; and ſo 


fix hundred and forty years: whereby we would mark out ſo much of that 
undiſtinguiſhed duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and would have admitted 


6 ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty annual revolutions of the fun, moving at 
| the rate it now does. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſ- 
tance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the confines of the world, when we 


conſider 


ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſible things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. 


ſure our portions of thoſe infinite quantities; which ſo conſidered, are that 
- Which we call time and place. For duration and ſpace being in themſelves uni- 
form and boundleſs, the order and poſition of things, without ſuch known 
ſettled points, would be loſt in them; and all things would lie jumbled in an 


Time and $6. Time and place taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſhable portions 


ee diflinguiſhed from the reſt by marks, and known boundaries, have each of 


dies. great bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know any thing of them: and in 
this ſenſe time begins and ends with the frame of this ſenſible world, as in 

theſe phraſes before-mentioned, before all time, or when time ſhall be no 

more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that portion of infinite ſpace, which 

is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the material world; and is thereby 


and for days, and years, and are accordingly our meaſures of time; but 


conſider them as bounded and determined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the crea- 
tion, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian period, we ſhould | 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, it is a longer time 
We fince the creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by ſeven thouſand 
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Ha conſider ſo much of that ſpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body of Cn av. Y 


BH any aſſigned dimenſions, as a cubick-foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it at ſuch XV. 
Mud a certain diſtance from any part of the univerſe. —— 
_ & 8. WHERE and when are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences, and 52 W 
are by us always reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and 25 
from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the motions obſervable in it. 
Without ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the ordet of things would be loſt 
to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable oceans of duration and 
expanſion; which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their full ex- 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our thoughts at a loſs, when we 
would conſider them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attributed 
to the firſt incomprehenſible being. Eut when applied to any particular finite 
beings, the extenſion of any body is ſo much of that infinite ſpace, as the bulk 
of the body takes up. And place is the poſition of any body, when confidered 
at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the idea of the particular duration 
of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration, which paſſes during Fae 
the exiſtence of that thing; ſo the time when the thing exiſted is the idea of 
that ſpace of duration which paſſed between ſome known and fixed period of 
duration, and the being of that thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the extre- 
mities of the bulk or exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a foot ſquare, 
or laſted two years; the other ſhews the diſtance of it in place, or exiſt- 
ence from other fixed points of ſpace or duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolns-Inn-Fields, or the firſt degree of Taurus, and in the year 
of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 year of the Julian period: all which diſtances 
we meaſure by pre-conceived ideas of certain lengths of ſpace and duration, 
as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and in the other, minutes, days, and 
years, &c. 1 Ee Pr „ 
8 9. THERE is one thing more wherein ſpace and duration have a great con- aj the parts 
formity; and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our ſimple ideas, of extenſion, 
yet none of the diſtinct ideas we have of either is without all manner of com- fen 
poſition *; it is the very nature of both of them to conſiſt of parts: but their the pars ef 
parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, ee 08 


* It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace conſiſts of parts, as it is confeſſed in this 
place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the number of ſimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere, that a ſimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in 
it nothing but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into 
different ideas. It is farther objeCted, that Mr. Locke has not given in the eleventh chapter of 
the ſecond book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſimple ideas, an exact definition of what he under- 
ſtands by the word ſimple ideas. To theſe difaculizes- Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with 
the laſt, he declares, that he has not treated his ſubject in an order perfectly ſcholaſtic, hay- 
ing not had much familiarity with thoſe ſort of books during the writing of his, and not 
remembering at all the method in which they are written; and therefore his readers ought 
not to expect definitions regularly placed at the beginning of each new ſubject. Mr. Locke 
Contents himſelf to employ the principal terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them the 
reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpe& to the term ſimple. 
idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the place cited in the objection; and therefore 
there is no reaſon to ſupply that defect, The queſtion then is to know, whether the idea of 
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Book II. hinder them not from having a place amongſt ſimple ideas. Could che mind, 
— 2s in number, come to ſo {mall a part of extenſion or duration, as excluded di- 
viſibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, or idea; by repetition 


Duration and expanſion conſidered, 


% 


of which it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenſion and duration, 
But ſince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace without parts; 


inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common meaſures, which by familiar uſe, 
in each country, have imprinted themſelves on the memory, (as inches and 
feet; or cubits and paraſangs; and ſo ſeconds, minutes, hours, days, and 
years in duration:) the mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as ſim- 
ple ones; and theſe are the component parts of larger ideas, which the mind, 
upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known lengths which it is ac- 

quainted with, On the other ſide, the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of 
either, is looked on as an unit in number, when the mind by diviſion would re- 

duce them into leſs fractions. Though on both ſides, both in addition and di- 

viſion, either of ſpace or duration, when the idea under conſideration becomes 
very big or very ſmall, its preciſe bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and 
it is the number of its repeated additions or diviſions, that alone remains clear 
and diſtin, as will eaſily appear to any one who will let his thoughts looſe. 
in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of matter. Every part of du- 


ration, is duration too; and every part of extenſion, 1s extenſion, both of 


them capable of addition or diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt portions of 
either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct ideas, may perhaps be fit- 
teſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple ideas of that kind, out of which our 
complex modes of ſpace, extenſion and duration, are made up, and into 
which they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall part in duration may 
be called a moment, and 1 is the time of one idea i in our minds in the train of 


7 Sate en agrees with this debaition | ? which will effeQually agree to it, Fi it be e in 
the ſenſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view; for that compoſition which he deſigned 
to exclude in that definition, was a compoſition of different ideas in the mind, and not a com- 


poſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe eſfence conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, 


| Where you can never come to a part entirely exempted from this compoſition. So that if the 5 
idea of extenſion conſiſts in having partes extra partes, (as the ſchools ſpeak) it is always, in 


the ſenſe of Mr. Locke, a ſimple idea; becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot 


be reſolved into two other ideas, For the remainder of the objection made to Mr, Locke, with 
reſpect to the nature of extenſion, Mr. Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in & 9. chap. 15. 
of the ſecond book, where he ſays, that “ the leaſt portion of ſpace or extenſion, whereof we 


% have a clear and diſtinct idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt to be conſidered by us as a ſimple 


idea of that kind, out of which our complex modes of ſpace and extenſion are made up.“ S0 
that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a ſimple idea, ſince it is the leaſt 
idea of ſpace that the mind can form to itſelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any 
leſs, whereof it has in itſelf any determined perception. From whence it follows, that it is to 
the mind one ſimple idea; and that is ſufficient to take away this objection: for it is not the de- 


ſign of Mr, Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe of any thing but concerning the idea of the mind, 


But if this is not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but 


that if the idea of extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the definition that 


he has given of thoſe ſimple ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, 
he thinks it is better to leave it there expoſed to this difficulty, than to make a new diviſian in 


his favour. It is enough for Mr. Locke that his meaning can be underſtood; It is very com- 


mon to obſerve intelligible diſcourſes ſpoiled by too much ſubtilty in nice diviſions, We ought 
to put things together as well as we can, doctrinz cauſa; but after all, ſeveral things | will not 


their 


be bundled up together under our terms and ways of . 


n 


I $-3% * 
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” Duration and expanſion conſidered. 111 
. Y their ordinary ſucceſſion there. The other, wanting a proper name, I know CRHA P. 
A RE) 0 ; . . . 

. not whether I may be allowed to call a ſenſible point, meaning thereby the leaſt XV. 


article of matter or fpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a minute. 
and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the 
oe is We centre. mn „ 5 
$ 10. ExrAxs fox and duration have this farther agreement, that though bp ow 
they are both conſidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable OOTY 
one from another, no not even in thought: though the parts of bodies from 
whence we take our meaſure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather the 
| ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the 
bother, may be interrupted and ſeparated ; as the one is often by reſt, and the 
other is by ſleep, which we call reſt too. VV» 5 
8 12. Bur there is this manifeſt difference between them, that the ideas Duration is as 
of length, which we have of expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo make Hin oy Fir 
figure, and breadth, and thickneſs; but duration is but as it were the length 
of one ſtreight line, extended in infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, variation, 
or figure; but is one common meafure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein 
all things, whillt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent moment is com- 
mon to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their exiſtence, as mach as if they were all but one fingle being; and we 
may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame moment of time. Whether angels 
and ſpirits have any analogy to this in reſpe& of expanſion, is beyond my 
_ comprehenſion : and perhaps for us, who have underſtandings and comprehen- 
ſions ſuited to our own preſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not 
to the reality and extent of all other beings; it is near as hard to conceive any 
exiſtence, or to have an idea of any real being, with a perfect negation of all 
manner of expanſion; as it is to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with a 
perfect negation of all manner of duration: and therefore what ſpirits have to 
do with ſpace, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we 
know, is, that bodies do each fingly poſſeſs its proper portion of it, according 
EE to the extent of ſolid parts; and thereby exclude all other bodies from having 
3 9 any ſhare in that particular portion of ſpace, whilſt it remains there. = 
8 12, DuRAT1ovn, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of nation bas 
periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, but follow each other never ts 
in ſucceſſion ; as cxpanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe parts exiſt et, 02 
together, and are not capable of ſucceſſion. And therefore though we cannot fan ell wge- 
conceive any duration without ſucceſſion, nor can put it together in our thoughts, Her. 
that any being does now exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the pre- 
ſent moment of duration; yet we can conceive the eternal duration cf the Al- 
mighty far different from that of man, or any other finite being. Becauſe man 
comprehends not in his knowledge, or power, all paſt and future things: his 
thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paſt, he can never recal; and what is yet to come, be 
cannot make preſent. What I ſay of man, I fay of all finite beings; who, 
though they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no more 
than the meaneſt creature, in compariſon with God himſelf, F. 


nite of any 
magnitude, 


" 
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Number. 


Book II. magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infinite duration bein 
accompanied with infinite knowledge, and infinite power, he ſees all things 


monitrations even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think that demonſtrations. 
in numbers 


the moſt —_ 
ans r * 


paſt and to come; and they are no more diſtant from his knowledge, no far- 
ther removed from his ſight, than the preſent: they all lie under the ſame 
view; and there is nothing which he cannot make exiſt each moment he 
pleaſes. For the exiſtence of all things depending upon his good-pleaſure, all 
things exiſt every moment that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To con- 
clude, expanſion and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend each 


other; every part of ſpace being in every part of duration, and every part of 
. duration in every part of expanſion, Such a combination of two diſtinct ideas, 
is, I. ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great variety we do or can con- 

ceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpeculation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Of number. 


CAA. $1. A MONGST all the ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to 
XVI. T the mind by more ways, fo there is none more ſimple, than that 
—— of unity, or one. It has no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it; every ob- 
Hurrah je our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our underſtandings, every 
moſt univerſal thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it. And therefore it is the 
idea. moſt intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its argreement to all other 
things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. For number applies itſelf to men, 
angels, actions, thoughts, every. thang that either doth exiſt, or can be 
” imagined. 
Its modes 8 2, By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions 8 
— ad- ther, we come by the complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding one 
to one, we have the complex idea of a couple; by putting twelve units toge- 
ther, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a ſcore, or a million, or 
any other number. 
Fach mode 5.3. Tür ſimple modes of ISR FO are of all her the med diltinct; every 
cunt the leaſt variation, which is an unit, making cach combination as. clear ly diffe- 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote : two be- 
ing as diſtin from one, as two hundred; and the ideas of two, as diſtin& from 
the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite, 
This is not fo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, nor perhaps 
poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really 
different. For who will undertake to find a difference between the white of 
| this paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form diſtinct ideas of 
every the leaſt exceſs in extenſion? 
Therefore de. I 4. Tux clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of each mode of number from all 1 


in numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than! in extenſion, yet they 
; are 
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are more general in their uſe, and more determinate in their application. 
Becauſe the ideas of numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in ex- 
tenſion, where every equality and exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved or 
meaſured ; becauſe our thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any determined ſmall- 
neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity or 
proportion of any the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered : which is clear other- 
wiſe in number, where, as has been ſaid, ninety-one is as diſtinguiſhable from 


ninety, as from nine thouſand, though ninety-one be the next immediate 


exceſs to ninety. But it is not ſo in extenſion, where whatſoever is more 


than juſt a foot or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the ſtandard of a foot 
or an inch; and in lines which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 


than the other by in numerable parts; nor can any one aſſign an angle, which 


ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 


85. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, the idea of an unit, and join- 
ing it to another unit, we make thereof one collective idea, marked by the 
name two. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on (till, adding one more 
to the laſt collective idea which he had of any number, and give a name to it, 


may count, or have ideas for ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one 


a memory to retain that ſeries, with their ſeveral names: all numeration 
being but ſtill the adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
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Names necel- 
{ary to num- 


ers. 


from another, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for following numbers, and 


as comprehended in one idea, a new or diſtinct name or ſign, whereby to know _ 
it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 
multitude of units. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 
ſo go on with his tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtinct names belonging to 
every progreſſion; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an unit from each collection, 
retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the ideas of numbers within the com- 
| - paſs of his language, or for which he hath names, though not perhaps of more. 
For the ſeveral ſimple modes of numbers, being in our minds but {o many 
combinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference but more or leſs, names or marks for each diſtinct combination ſeem. 


more neceſſary than in any other fort of ideas. For without ſuch names or 


marks we can hardly well make uſe of numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 


the combination is made up of any great multitude of units; which put toge- 


ther without a name or mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, will hardly 


be kept from being a heap in confuſion. 


8 6. Tris I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Americans I have ſpoken 
with, (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational parts enough) could not, as we 
do, by any means count to one thouſand ; nor had any diſtin& idea of that 


number, though they could reckon very well to twenty, Becauſe their lan- 


guage being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſſar es of a needy 


1imple life, unacquaintcd either with trade or mathematics, had no words in 


it to ſtand for one thouſand ; fo that when they were diſcourſed with of thoſe 
greater numbers, they would ſhew the hairs of their head, to expreſs a great 


multitude which they could not number : which inability, I ſuppole, proceeded 


from their want of names. The Tououpinambos had no nam:s for numbers 
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above fire; any number beyond that, they nds. out by ſhewing their fingers, and | 
the fingers of others who were preſent *, And I doubt not but we ourſelves 
might diſtinctly number in words a great deal farther than we uſually do, 
would we find out but ſome fit denomination to ſignify them by; whereas in 
the way we take now to name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal progreſ- 
lions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how much diſtin& names conduce - 


to our well reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet all theſe 


following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number; v. g. 


Nonillions, O&illions. Septillions. Sextillions. Quintrillions, Quatrillions, Trillions. Billions. Millions, Units, 
857324. 162486. 4345396. 1 4424147. 248 106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 624137. 


Tur ordinary way of naming this number in Engliſh, will be the often re- 
peating of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mit- 


Hons, of millions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the ſecond 6x 
figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 


tions of this number: but whether, by giving every ſix figures a new and 
orderly denomination, theſe and perhaps a great many more figures in pro- 


gteſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and ideas of them both got 


more eaſily to ourfelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 


conſidered. This I mention only to ſhew how neceſſary diſtinct names are to 
numbering, without pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 


Why children 8 7+ 


number not 


Tus children, either for want of names to mark the ſeveral | 
greſſions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect ſcattered 5 


| Into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and ſo retain them in 


their memories, as is neceflary to reckoning ; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed i in it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they are 


well furniſhed with good ſtore of other ideas: and one may often obſerve them 


diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear conceptions of ſeveral 


other things, before they can tell twenty. And ſome, through the default of 
their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers, with. 
their names annexed in their diſtin& orders, and the dependence of ſo long a 


train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able 


all their life-time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of num- 
bers. For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that number, muſt 


know that nineteen went before, with the diſtin& name or ſign of every one 


| of them, as they ſtand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a gap is 


made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So. 


that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully two: 
ideas, which are different one from another only by the addition or ſubtraction. 


of one unit. 2. That it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 


combinations, from an unit to that number; and that not confuſedly, and at 


random, but in that exa 
either of which, if it trips, t 
and there will remain only 


order, that the numbers follow one another: in. 
& whole buſineſs of numbering will be diſturbed, 


_confuſed idea of multitude, but the ideas. 
beceſſary to diſtinct numeration wil not be attained to. 
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comes to frame it. „ 2 8 
Fix E and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the mind as the tion, attribute | 


to thoſe thipgs which have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminution, by 
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8 8. Tuis farther is obſervable in numbers, that it is that which the mind CH Ap. 
makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which princi- XVI. 
pally are expanſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even When applied e ee 
to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what elſe are . 
our ideas of eternity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of certain ideas ſurables. 
of imagined parts of duration and expanſion, with the infinity of number, in 
which we can come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, 
number, of all other our ideas, molt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 


every one. For let a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes, 
this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 


it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. 
And this endleſs addition or addibility (if any one like the word better) of 
numbers, ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt. 


and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: of which more in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Of infinity, 


5 & E E that would know what kind of idca it is to which we give the Cu A p. 


A name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to what XVII. 
infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how the mind ——— 
| | 1 hs e | 5 e | Infinity, in its 
original inten- 


modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt deſignation only 3 | 

| number, 
the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part: and ſuch are the ideas of 
ſpace, duration, and number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing chap- 
ters. It is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, that the great God, of whom 


and from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite: but yet when we 
apply to that firſt and ſupreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak and nar- 
row thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; and, 

I think, more figuratively to his power, wiſdom, and goodnefs, and other 
atiributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For 
When we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 

carries with it ſome reflection on, and imitation of, that number or extent. 


of the acts or objects of God's power, wiſdom, and gœodneſs, which can never 
be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, which theſe attributes will not always ſur- 
mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe attti- 
butes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities, 


They do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible perfection: but this, I 
lay, is our way of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their infiniy. 


. 2 eee iir 
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$ 2. Fix IE then, and infinite, being by the mind looked on as modifications 


— of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind 


The idea of 
finite eaſily 


Dot. 


How we 
come by the 
idea of infini- 


ty. 


clear and evident: the idea of empty pure ſpace, whether within or beyond 


comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The 


obvious portions of extenſion that affect our ſenſes, carry with them into the 
mind the idea of finite: and the ordinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we 
meaſure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded lengths. 


The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs ideas of eternity and im- 


menſity, fince the objects which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of 


any approach or proportion to that largeneſs. d 
$ 3. EVERY one that has any idea of any ſtated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, 


finds that he can repeat that idea; and joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two foot; and by the addition of a third, three foot; and fo on, without 


ever coming to an end of his addition, Whether of the ſane idea of a foot, or 


if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, 
or. diameter of the earth, or of the orbis magnus : for whichſoever of theſe he 
takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he 


finds that after he bas continued his doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged his 
idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot neater 
the end of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The power of 
enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther additions remaining gil the fame, he 


hence takes the idea of infinite ſpace. 


8 4. Tris, I think, is the way whereby the mind gets the ls of infinite 
ſpace. It is a quite different conſideration, to examine whether the mind has 
the idea of ſuch a boundleſs ſpace actually exiſting, ſince our ideas are not al- 


ways proofs of the exiſtence of things; but yet, fince this comes here in our 
way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think that ſpace in itſelf is actu- 


ally boundleſs: to which imagination, the idea of ſpace or expanſion of itſelf 


naturally leads us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the extenfion of 
body, or as ex ſting by itſelf, without any ſolid matter taking it up, (for of 


fuch a void ſpace we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as I think, 
trom the motion of body, its neceffary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 


ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopped any where 


in its progreſs in this ſpace, how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the 


mind in its farther progreſs in ſpace and extenfon; that it rather facilitates and 
_ enlarges it; for ſo far as that body reaches, ſv far no one can doubt of exten- 


fion : and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what is" * there 


that can there put a ſtop, and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, 


when it perceives that it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can 


move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the motion of body, that there ſhould. 


be an empty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongſt bodies; and if it be 
pothble for body to move in or through that empty ſpace ; nay, it is impoſſible 
for any particle of matter to move but into an empty ſpace; the ſame poſſi- 


bility of a body's moving into a void ſpace, beyond the utmoſt bounds of bo 45 


as well as into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, will always remain 


the 


duration;“ ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our minds, 


: 
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the confines of all bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in nature, CuAr. 
though in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder body from moving into it. XVII. 
So that wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either amongſt Or rn 
remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of ſpace no-where find _ 

any bounds, any end; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the,very nature 

and idea of cach part of i it, to be actually infinite. 


§ 5. As by the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as often as we And ſo of du- 


will, any idea of ſpace, we pet the idea of immenſity ; ; fo, by being able to 1 


repeat the idea of any length of duration we have in our minds, with all the 


endleſs addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in | 
_ ourſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 


again it is another queſtion, quite different from our having an idea of eternity, 


to know whether there were any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. 


And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, mult neceſſa- 


rily come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I 


ſhall ſay here no more of it, but cy on to ome other eee of our 
idea of infinity. 


8 6. IF it be fo, that our den of ;nfioity be got from che power we cee Why other 
in ourſelves, of repeating without end our own ideas; it may be demanded, ideas are not 


© why we do not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and pale of in- 


finity, 


as the other; and yet no body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infinite 


whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as frequently as 
| thoſe of a yard, or a day? To which I anſwer, all the ideas that are confi- 
dered as having parts, and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal 
or leſs parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of infinity; becauſe with this 
_ endleſs repetition, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be 


no end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt idea of extenſion 


or duration that I at preſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an 
increaſe; but to the perfecteſt ea! have of the whiteſt whiteneſs, if I add an- 
other of a leſs or equal whiteneſs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 

the idea) it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my idea at all: and therefore 


the different ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called degrees. For thoſe ideas that 
conſiſt of parts, are capable of being augmented by every addition of the leaſt 


part; but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow yielded 
yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of white from another parcel of ſnow 
you ſee to-day, and put them together in your mind, they embody, as it were, 
and run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; and if we 
add a leſs degree of whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that 


we diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of parts, cannot be augmented to 


what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received 


by their ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of increaſe 
by repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for more: nor can 


wie conceive any where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and ſo thoſe 


ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of infinity. $601 
97. Tryovcn 
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Book II. $7: Twovon our idea of infinity ariſe from the contemplation of quantity, 
A and the endleſs increaſe the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated, 
bs additions of what portions thereof it pleaſes; yet J gueſs we cauſe great con- 
of ſpace, and fuſion in our thoughts, when we join infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of quan- 
[i ſpace infinite. tity the mind can be thought to have, and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infi- 
I! nite quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or an infinite duration. For our idea of 
infinity being, as I think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of any quan- 
tity the mind has being at that time terminated in that idea, (for be it as great 
as it will, it can be no greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a 
ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſigni- 
ficant ſubtilty, if I ſay that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of 
the infinity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite : be firſt is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, over what repeated ideas of ſpace it 
pleaſes; but to have actually in the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſup- 
paſe the mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a view of all thoſe re- 
Ken ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can never totally Fepreſent to 
it; which carries in it a plain contradidtion. 
We hare no 8 8. This perhaps will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in numbers. 
3 note, The infinity of numbers, to the end of whole addition every one perceives there 
is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how clear ſo- 
ever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 
ſitive ideas we have in our minds of any ſpace, duration, or number, let them 
be ever ſo great, they are fill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an incxhauſtible 
remainder, from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 
mind an endleſs progteſſion of thought, without ever compleating the idea, 
there we have our idea of infinity; which though | it ſeems to be pretty clear when 
we conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our minds the idea of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is very 
_ obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, very different, if 
not inconſiſtent, For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any ſpace or num- 
ber, as great as he will; it is plain the mind reſts and terminates in that 
idea, which is contrary. to the idea of infinity, which confiſts in a ſuppoſed 
endleſs progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confound- 
ed, when we come to argue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or duration, &c. 
Becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not being perceived to be, as they are, incon- 
ſiſtent, the one fide or other always perplexcs whatever conſequences we draw 
from the other; as an idea of motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, 
vho ſhould argue from ſuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
at reſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of a ſpace, or (which is 
the ſame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a ſpace or number which the mind 
actually has, and fo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or number, 
1 which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in thought 
* never attain to. For how large ſoever an idea of ſpace I have in my mind, it 
is no larger than it is that inſtant that J have it, though I be capable the 
next inſtant to double ; it, and ſo on in infinitum: for that alone is infinite 


which 
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which has 90 bonne; and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts can CH AP. 

did none. 3 1 
§ 9. Bur of all other ideas, it is number, as I have ſaid, which 1 think Nut. 

Furniſhes us with ned e and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity we are capable ford; us the 


rds us the 
and duration, when the mind purſues the idea of infini- cleareſt idea 
ty, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of millions — 


and millions of miles, or years, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by 
number from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind loſes itſelf; and 


when it has added together as many millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths 


of ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the confuſed in- 
comprehenſible remainder of endleſs addible numbers, which affords no proſ- 
pect of ſtop or boundary. „„ JJ OP IE, > 

$ 10. IT will perhaps give us a little farther light into the idea we have of Our different 


infinity, and diſcover to us that it is nothing but the infinity of number applied conception of 


to determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the diſtin ideas, if we r 


conſider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas dura- ration and 
tion and extenſion are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in number *. 
| we are at one end as it were: for there being in number nothing leſs than an oe 
unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in addition or increaſe of num- 

ber, we can ſet no bounds: and ſo it is like a line, whereof one end termi- 

nating with us, the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can 
conceive ; but in ſpace and duration it is otherwiſe. For in duration we 

_ conſider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 


ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which is evident to any one that f 


will but reflect on what conſideration he hath of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, | 


he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this infinity of number both. 


ways, à parte ante, and a parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would con- 


ſider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourſelves and 


the preſent time we are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, 


or any other aſſignable portion of duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceed- 
ing in ſuch addition, with all the infinity of number? and when we would 
conſider eternity, a parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, 


and reckon by multipl:ed periods yet to come, ſtill extending that line of num 
ber, as before. And theſe two being put together, are that infinite duration we 


call eternity; which as we turn our view either way, forwards or backwards, 
appears infinite, becauſe we ſtil] turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e. 
the power ſtill of adding more. 3j 888 
511. Tur fame happens alſo in ſpace, wherein -conceiving ourſelves to be 


as it were in the center, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines of 

number; and reckoning any way from-ourſelves, a yard, m le, diameter of the 
earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add others to them as 
often as we will; and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to thoſe repeated 


ideas than we have to ſet bounds to number, we have that indetesminable idea _ 
— mmm mor prep ne ey —_ 


F912. ANp. fince in any bulk of matter our thoughts can never arrive at Tognite diet : 


he utmoſt divifbility, therefore there is an apparent infinity to us alſo in fibility. 
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Book II. that which has the infinity alſo of number; ; but with this difference, that 


Infinity. 


in the former conſiderations of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we only 


No poſitive 
idea of infi— 


© ARE; 


uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion of an unit 
into its fractions, wherein the mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as wel 
as in the former additions; it being indeed but the addition ſtill of new 
numbers: Though in the addition of the cne we can have no more the 
poſitive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than in the diviſion of the other, 
we can have the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of infinity be- 
ing, as I may fay, a growing and fognve. idea, ſtill in a voundels pro- 
greſſion, that can ſtop no where. 

$ 13. Topo it be hard, I think, to find any one fo ebford as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof lies 


only in a power {till of adding any combination of units to any former num 


ber, and that as long and as much as one will; the like alſo being in the in- 
finity of ſpace and duration, which power leaves always to the mind room for 
endleſs additions; yet there be thoſe, Who imagine they have poſitive ideas of 


infinite duration and ſpace. It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch 


poſitive idea of infinite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it 
or no; which would eaſily ſhew the _ of ſuch a poſitive idea, Wecan, 
. think, have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration which is not made up, 
and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days and years, 
which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the onal in our minds, and 
whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſ: ſort of quantities. And therefore, 
Hince an idea of infinite ſpace or duration muſt riceds be made up of infinite 
parts, it can have no other infinity than that of number, capable ſtill of far- 
ther addition; but not an actual poſitive idea of a number infinite. For, I 
think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together (as are all lengths, 
whereof we have the poſitive ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the idea of 
infinite, than as number does; which conſiſting of additions of finite units one 
to another, ſuggeſts the idea of infinite, only by a power we find we have of 
Mill-increafing the ſum, and adding more of the lame Kind, without comung one 
jot nearer the end of ſuch progreſſion. 

$ 14. Tuty who would prove their idea of infinite to be poſitive, ſeem to 
me to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from the negation of an end; which 
being negative, the negation of it is poſitive. He that con ſiders that the end 
is, in body, but the extremity or ſoperficies of that body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the end is a bare negative: and he that perceives the 
end of his pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is ſomething 
more than a pure negation. Nor is it when applied to duration, the bare 
negation of exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But if they 
will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exiſtence, I am ſure 
they cannot deny but the beginning is the firſt inſtant of being, and is not by 
any body conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore by their own argu- 


ment, the idea of eternal, a Parte ante, or of a duration without a beginning, 3s 
but a  _ idea, 


$ 15. Tas 


— 
Infinity. 
15. Taz idea of infinite has, I p tomething ot poũtive in 2 tale 
things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite ſpacæ or duration, we 
at ficſt ſtep uſually make forme ver ry large idea, SE nd 


or miles, which potiibly we double and multiply ſevera 
thus amaſs together in our tacughts is poſitive, and the affemb! ag 
number of poſitive ideas of fpace or duration. But what fill remains Eeyond 


this, we have no more 2 poſitive diiiinct notion or, than 2 ee has of the 
depth of the ſea; where having let down a 14728 portion of His ſdundin g-line, 
he reaches no Bottern : whereby he knows tie depth to be q many finom?, 
and more; but how much that more is, he hata nc diſtinct notion at ail: And 
could Ke e ſup e new line, and dach the plummet al wars fink, withaut 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomethi ig in to _ poſture of the mind r eaching alter 
a campleat and fry idea of infinity. In which. cate let this line be ten, 
or one thouland t toms ang g. it eu uaily diſcovers „hat: iS gevand it; . arid 


e * 


awes COL y this confuted d comparative idea, that this is nat all, but ane | 
vet go 2 farther So much 42s the mind compre! nds of any ipace, it has a poſi- 
- hk 1 q | 


tive idea of: but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it Deing always enlarging, 
always 2QVancing, the idea is Alli MPpertect and incompieat. So much ſpace 33 
the mind takes 2 e of in its cante emplauq! n of greatnels, is 4 clear picture and 
Apa in the underſtanding: but infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then the idea 5 
lo much, is politive and clear. 2. The idea of greater is alto clear, but it 
but 2 comparative idea. 3. The idea of ſo much greater as cannot be cam . 


hended; and this is piain negative, not politive. For he has n 10 pottntive c ear 


* 


r of the largeneſs af any extenſion, ( hich is that fought for in tae dea of 
nfinite) that has not a comprehenſive _ of the dimenſions of it; and ſuch na 


f 
75 
8 
1 
\ 


bod v, I think, drete ends to in what ſay a man has a pclitive 


clear idea of ar 7 quantity, witicut 3 how great it is, is 35 ceaſqnable a8 


to ſay, he has the pc fitive clear idea of the number af the ſands on the e- 


"Wig who ca 3 not how many t they be; but only char they are more than 


- 
1 


twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and poiltive idea has he af an migite“ pace ar 


duration, W110 favs it 18 lar ge 2 of tha - the EXLTEAt Or duration of cen, C 5 nundred 


n 


one tho! land, ar any other e of miles, ar years, whereof he has, or can 


1 Fd 


have 2 = pulitive dea; wich 18 all tl idea, 1 think, Wwe have of nt nite. 30 chat 
what lics beyond gur paſitive Sw: th wards infinity, lies in abicurity; and has the 


indeterminate cant uſion ct a ne en idea, wherein I know I neither do nor ga 
camprenend ail I wo uld, it geing too lar ge far a finite and narrow Capacity; and 


that cannot but be very far from a poſitive compleat idea, wherein tne greatett 


* 


- — „2 1 


2 of what L would comerchend is left out, under the undet-rminate inti- 
F 


mation of being ſtul greater: for to ſay, that having 


ſo much, or gane ſo far, you are not yer at the end 8 anly to ay, that that 
quantity is greater. So that the e negation cf an end in any quantity, sin atier 
Words, only to fay, that it is bigger: and a total negation of an end is zut carry- 
] 11 

141 


2 ws bigger Rill with Jau, in all the pragreſſions your thoughts Hall make in 


—_ ty ; and adding this idea af (till areater, to all the ideas you nave, or ca 


be fuppoted. to nave, cf QUAnT: ity. Now whether tuch an idca as that be poſi- 
tive, I leave ny ane tu coniider. 
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| Book II. & 16, I aſk thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive idea of eternity, n their 
Fer idea of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or not ? If it does not, they ought 
| poſitive idea to ſhew the difference of their notion of duration, when applied to an eternal 
| " 1 being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps, there may be others, as well as I, Who 
| me will own to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this point; and acknow- 
[| | ledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, that what- 
Ji ever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yeſterday, If 


| 
|| 
| do avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to the punctum ſtans of the 
19 


[| ſchools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to 
19 a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite duration, there being nothing more 
i inconceivable to me than duration without ſucceſſion. Beſides, that punctum 
© tans, if it ſignify any thing, being not quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
| „„ long to it. But if our weak apprehenſions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any. 
Tl duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity can be nothing but of infinite ſuc- 
| | RE ceſſion of moments of duration, wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether 
"8 5 any one has, or can have a poſitive idea of an actual infinite number, I leave him 
| to conſider, till his infinite number be ſo great that he himſelf can add no more 
| to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the idea 

| HE hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. 

1 5817. I THINK it unavoidable for every conſidering rational creature, that 
| wWiͤll 0 examine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eter- 
1 pal wiſe being, who had no beginning: and ſuch an idea of infinite duration 
ZZZ I am ſure I have. But this negation of a beginning being but the negation of a 
| B pPoſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive idea of infinity; which whenever I 

_ endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confeſs myſelf at a loſs, and find I can= - 
nuncdt attain any clear comprehenſion of it; 

| No poſitive § 18. HE that thinks he has a poſitive idea of Ae ſpace, will, het. he 


idea of inf- conſiders it, find that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the oreateſt, than 
nite pace. 


and more within our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative idea 
of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one whereof we have the poſi- 
tive idea. All our poſitive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds; though our comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 
the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds: for that which remains either 


larging the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A peſtle and 
mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to indiviſibility, as the acuteſt 


ture out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of mind reach 


his mind, and ſo can frame one of , +,. 4, and fo on till he has the idea in 
his thoughts of ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that 
incomprehenſible. littleneſs which diviſion can produce, What remains of 
1 imalinels, 1 is as far Iron. his e as when he firſt began; and therefore he 


never 


he has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, 


great or little, not being comprehended in that pofitive idea which we have, 
lies in obſcurity; and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en- 
thought of a mathematician ; and a ſurveyor may as ſoon with his chain mea- 


it, or by thinking, comprehend-it; which is to have a poſitive idea of it. He 
that thinks on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive idea of it in 
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Infinity. 


never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive idea of that ſmallneſs, which is 


conſequent to infinite diviſibility. 3 3 n 
§ 19. EvxR one that looks towards infinity does, as I have ſaid, at firſt 
glance make ſome very large idea of that which he applies it to, let it be ſpace 


or duration; and poſſibly he wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in his mind 


that firſt large idea: but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive 
clear idea of what remains to make up a poſitive infinite, than the country 
fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and paſs the channel of the 


river where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubiles xvum. _ 


$ 20. THERE are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference between 


infinite duration and infinite ſpace, that they perſuade themſelves that they 


have a poſitive idea of eternity ; but that they have not, nor can have any idea 


of infinite ſpace. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppole to be this, that find- 


ing by a due contemplation of cauſes and effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 
ſome eternal being, and ſo to conſider the real exiſtence of that being, as 


taking up and commenſurate to their idea of eternity ; but on the other fide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that body ſhould 
be infinite; they forwardly conclude, they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, 
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— | 
What is poli- 
tive, what ne- 
gative, in our 
idea of iuſi. 
nite. 


Some think 
they have a 
poſitive idea 
of eternity, 
and not of in. 
finite ſpace, 


becauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which conſequence, I con- 


ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the exiſtence of matter is no ways neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſtence of motion, or the ſun, is 
neceſſary to duration, though duration uſes to be meaſured by it: and I doubt 
not but a man may have the idea of ten thouſand miles ſquare, without any body 
ſo big, as well as the idea of ten thouſand years, without any body ſo old, It 


ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of ſpace empty of body, as to think of the 


capacity of a buſhel without corn, or the hollow of a nutſhel without a 


kernel in it: it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid body 


infinitely extended, becauſe we have an idea of the infinity of ſpace, than it 
is neceſſary that the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an idea of in- 
finite duration. And why ſhould we think our idea of infinite ſpace requires 
the real exiſtence of matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as 
clear an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have of infinite duration 

_ paſt? Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, 


or has exiſted in that future duration, Nor is it poſſible to join our idea 


of future duration with preſent or paſt exiſtence, any more than it is poſſi- 

ble to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; 
or bring ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But 
if theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite dura- 


tion than of infinite ſpace ; becauſe. it is paſt doubt, that God has exiſted 


God's infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite duration by his eternal exiſt= 


duration ; though neither of them, I think, has any poſitive idea of infinity 


from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite ſpace t 
et thoſe philoſophers who are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by 


_ ence, mult be allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite ſpace as of infinite 
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Book II. in either caſe. For whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind of any 


- quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add toge- 
ther the ideas of two days, or two paces ; which are poſitive ideas of lengths 


he has in his mind, and {ſo on as long as he pleaſes: whereby if a man had 
2 poſitive idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could add two infinites 
together ; nay, make one infinite inknitel) bigger than another : : abſurditics 
too groſs to be confuted. 


| Suproſedpo. F 21. Bur yet after all this, there being men who perſuade thenkelves 
 frive ideas of that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive ideas of infinity, it is fit they en- 


N joy their privilege: and I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I know, 


who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by their com- 
munication. For I have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex- 


tricable difficulties which perpetually involve all diſcourſes concerning infini- 


ty, whether of ſpace, duration, or diviſibility, have been the certain marks 
of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the nature thereof 


has to the comprehenſion of our narrow capacities. For whilſt men talk and 


_ ditpute of infinite ſpace or duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive 
ideas of them, as they have of the names they uſe for them, or as they 


| have of a yard, or an hour, or any other determinate quantity; it is no- 


wonder if the incomprehenſible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or 
' reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions; and their 


minds be overlaid by an object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed. and 
managed by them. 


Al theſeideas § 22. Ip I have dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of duration, ſpace, 


from ſenſation. 


or ee | | number, and what ariſes from the contemplation of them, infinity; it is 


tio. Poſſibly no more than the matter requires, there being few ſimple ideas, whoſe 

EE modes give more exerciſe to the thoughts of men than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full latitude ; it ſuffices to my deſign, to ſhew 
how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenſation and reflection; 
and how even the idea we have of infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to 


be from any object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 


our other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians perhaps of advanced 
ſpeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infi- 


nity; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other men, 
got the firſt ideas which they had of infinity, from ſenſation and reflection, in 


| the method we have here let — 


© HA Pp TER xvi. 
of other ſimple modes. 


Cu Ap. §1. H 0 UGH I have in the foregoing chapters ſhewn, how from ſim- 
— ple ideas taken in by ſenſation, the mind comes to extend itſelf _ 


L——— even to 9 ; which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from 
emit any ſenſible perception, yet at laſt hath ROUIng: in it but what 1 is made out 


Of other ſimple modes. : 125 


of ſimple ideas, received into the mind by the ſenſes, and afterwards there put Cu A p. 
5 together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas: though, I ſay, XVIII. 
theſe might be inſtances enough of ſimple modes of the ſimple ideas of ſenſa- Co 
tion, and ſuffice to ſhew how the mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for method's 
fake, though briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to 
more complex ends: 
§ 2. To flide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ſkip, and 
abundance others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, 
but every one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his mind diſtinct ideas, 
which are all but the different modifications of motion. Modes of motion 
anſwer thoſe of extenſion : ſwift and flow are two different ideas of motion, = 
the meaſures whereof are made of ihe diſtances of time and ſpace put toge= 
ther; ſo they are complex ideas comprehending time and ſpace with motion. 
© 3. Tux like variety have we in founds. Every articulate word is a diffe- Modes cf 
rent modification of ſound : by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of hearing bund,, 
by ſuch modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtinct ideas to almott_ 
an infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries of birds and beaſts, 
are modified by diverſity of notes of different length put together, which 
1 make that complex idea called a tune, which a muſician may have in his mind 
5 when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by reflecting on the ideas of thole 
= founds, ſo put together filently in his own fancy. 
. Trnost of colours are alfo very various: ſome we take notice of Modes of 895 
as the different degrees, or as they are termed, ſhades of the ſame colour. and 
But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of colours either for uſe or delight, 
but figure is taken in alſo and has its part in it; as in painting, weaving, 
needle-works, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly be- 
long to mixed modes, as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. Wear 
= and colour, ſuch as beauty, rainbow, &c. 
” $5. ALL compounded taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made up of the Modes of 
| ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes, But they being ſuch as generally we have no kale. 
names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down 1n writing; and 
therefore muſt be left without enumeration to the thoughts and experience 
of my reader. 
$6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple modes which are Some imple 
_ conſidered but as different degrees of the ſame ſimple idea, though they are modes have | 
in themſelves many of them very diſt! n& ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinct 9 5 
names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtinct ideas, where the difference is 
but very ſmall between them. Whether men have neglected theſe modes, 
and given no names to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; 
or becauſe when they were 10 diſtinguiſhed, that knowledge would not be of 
general or neceflary uſe, I leave it to the thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to 
my purpoſe to ſne w, that all our ſimple ideas come to our minds only by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection; and that when the mind has them, it can variouſly repeat 
and compound them, and ſo make new complex ideas. But though white, 
red, or ſweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex ideas, by--: 
ſeveral combinations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into ſpecies 3 
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8 Of the modes of thinking. 


Book II. yet ſome others of the ſimple ideas, viz. thoſe of unity, duration, motion, 


L—— &c. above inſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been thus modified 


to a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to them. 
Why ſome + & 7. THE reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, that the great concern- 
modes have, ment of men being with men one amongſt another, the knowledge of men 


DR” and their actions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, was moſt 


names. neceſſary; and therefore they made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they might the more eaſily record, and 
diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily converſant in, without long ambages 


and circumlocutions; and that the things they were continually to give and 
receive information about, might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That 
this is ſo, and that men in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 
names, have been much governed by the end of ſpeech in general, (which is 
a very ſhort and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) is 
evident in the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, and applied 
to ſeveral complex ideas of modified actions belonging to their ſeveral trades, 


for diſpatch ſake, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. Which ideas 
are not generally framed in the minds of men, not converſant about theſe 


operations. And thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part 
of men of the ſame language, are not underſtood: v. g. colſhire, drilling, 


filtration, cohobation, are words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which 
being ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe few whole particular employments 
do at every turn ſuggeſt them to their thoughts, thoſe names of them are not 
generally underſtood but by ſmiths and chymiſts; who having framed the 
complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names to them, 
or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe names in communication, 


readily conceive thoſe ideas in their minds; as by cohobation all the ſimple 


ideas of diſtilling, and the pouring the liquor diſtilled from any thing, back 


upon the remaining matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we fee that there 


are great varieties of fimple ideas, as of taſtes and ſmells, which have no 


names; and of modes many more. Which either not having been generally 


enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of in 
the affairs and converſe of men, they have not had names given to them, and 


ſo paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more 
E large, when we come to ſpeak of words. | ee rb 


CH AP TR R „. 
Of the modes of thinking. 7 


HEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itſelf, and contem- 
(Y plates its own actions, thinking is the firſt that occurs. In it the 


CM A P. Sn. 
W e 


Eee age We mind obſerves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
enſation, e- 


membrance, diſtinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed 


—— to any impreſſion on the body, made by an external object, being diſtinct from 
on, &c. — — ns eee eee — | 
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Of the modes of thinking. 


all other modifications of thinking, furniſhes the mind with a diſtinct idea, 


which we call ſenſation; which is, as it were, the actual entrance of any idea 
into the underſtanding by the ſenſes. The ſame idea, when it again recurs 
without the operation of the like object on the external ſenſory, is remem- 


under attentive conſideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float in our mind, 
without any reflection or regard of the underſtanding, it is that which the 
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brance: if it be ſought after by the mind, and, with pain and endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, it is recollection; if it be held there long 


French call reverie, our language has ſcarce a name for it. When the ideas 
that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 


minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is 


attention. When the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its 


view on any idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off by the 


awake, there will always be a train of ideas ſucceeding one another in our 


ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ſtudy. 


outward objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by 


Steep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe : and dreaming itſelf, is the 
having of ideas (whilſt the outward-ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not 


any external objects, or known occaſion, nor under any choice or conduct of 


the underſtanding at all, And whether that, which we call extaſy, be not 


dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to be-examined. -—\— 
82. Ts are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various modes of thinking, 


which the mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath 


of white and red, a ſquare or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them 
all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of ideas, which are got from reflection: 
that would be to make a volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have 
 ſhewn here, by ſome few examples, of what ſort theſe ideas are, and how the 
mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince L-ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reaſoning, judging, - volition and knowledge, which are ſome 


of the moſt conſiderable operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 


9 3. Bor perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digreſſion, nor wholly be various” 


- 9 * a 5 : t . 7 ' 
1mpertinent to our preſent deſign, if we refle& here upon the different ſtate Ne 


of the mind in thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie, and thinking. 


dreaming, &c. beſore- mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are 


ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the mind of a waking man, every one's 
experience convinces him, though the mind imploys itſelf about them with 


ſeveral degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much 


earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their ideas on 


all ſides, remarks their relations and circumſtances, and views every part ſo 


nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts, and taxes 
no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made then on the ſenſes, which at another 
ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible perceptions: at other times it barely ob- 

ſerves the train of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtanding, without directing 

and purſuing any of them; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as faint ſhadows that make no impreſſion, e 
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Boox II. $ 4. Tuts difference of intention, and remiſſion of the mind in thinking, 
ich a great variety of degrees between earneſt ſtudy, and very near minding 
ee tha nothing at all; every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a 
thinking is tle little farther, and you find the mind in fleep retired as it were from the ſenſes, 
aftion, not and out of the reach of thoſe motions made on the organs of ſenſe, which at 
ora * 3 other times produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this, inſtance 
in thoſe who fleep out whole ſtormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
ſeeing the lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the houſe, which are ſenſible 

enough to thoſe who are waking: but in this retirement of the mind from the 
ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming; and laſt of all, found ſleep cloſes the ſcene. quite, 
and puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has ex- 

perience of in himſelf, and his own obſervation without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, that ſince the 
mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking, and be 
ſometimes even in a waking man fo remiis, as to have thoughts dim and ob- 
icure to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all; and at 
laſt in the dark retirements of ſound ſleep, loſes the ſight perfectly of all ideas 
whatſoever : fince, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant experi- 
ence, I aſk whether it be not probable that thinking is the action, and not the 
eſſence of the ſoul? ſince the operations of agents will eaſily admit of intention 
aud remiſſion, but the eſſences of things are not conceived capable of any ſuch 
variation. But this by the by. . e 


CHAPTER XX. 
Of modes of pleaſure and pain. 
Cuae, $1. A MONGS T the imple ideas, which we receive both from ſenſation 
XX. = and reflection, pain and pleaſure are two very conſiderable ones. 


ens For as in the body there is ſenſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with 


Pleaſure and qa; „„ „ 2 "PI Bis . 
"ain ümple Pain or pleaſure ; ſo the thought or perception of the mind is ſimply. fo, or 


| fleas, © elſe accompanied allo with pleaſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it ho 


you pleaſe, Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their 
names defined; the way of knowing them, is, as of the fimple ideas of the 
ſenſes, only by experience. For to define them by the preſence of good or 
evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us reflect 
on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral and various operations of 
good and evil upon our minds, as they are differently applied to or conſidered 
Good and $ 2. TainGs then are good or evil, only in reference to pleaſure or pain. 


evil, what. That we call good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain 


in us; or elle to procure or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or 
abſence of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that evil, which is apt 
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are the hinges on which our paſſions turn: and if we reflect on ourſelvzs, tu 
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to produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- Ce 4 


cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, I mult XX 
be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; 
though in truth they be only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes 


occaſioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts of the mind. 


$ 3. PLEASURE and pain, and that which caules them, good and evil, Our p:ff9n; 


and obſerve how theſe, under various confiderations, operate in us; what“ 
modifications or tempers of mind, what internal fenfations (if I may fo call 
them) they produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the ideas of dur 
Pafſions. %%% s Ie Nu 
$ 4. Tavs any one reflecting upon the thought he has of the delight, Lore. 
which any preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we 
call love. For when a man declares in autumn, when he is eating them, or 
in ſpring, when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but that 


the taite of grapes delights him; let an alteration of health or conſtitution 
deſtroy the delight of their taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love grapes no 
longer. „ . 


$ 5. Os the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any thing preſent Hatred. 


or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were it my buſi- 


neſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our paſſions, as they 
depend on different modifications of pleaſure and pain, I ſhould remark, that 
our love and hatred of inanimate inſenſible beings, is commonly founded on 
that pleaſure and pain which we receive from their uſe and application any 


way to our ſenſes, though with their deſtruction: but hatred or love, to beings. 


capable of happineſs or miſery, is often the uneaſineſs or delight, which we 
find in ourſelves ariſing from a confideration of their very being or happineſs. 


Thus the being and welfare of a man's children or friends, producing con- 


ſtant delight in him, he is faid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 
note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the diſpoſitions of the mind, in 
reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, however cauſed in us. 5 
§6. Tur uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of any thing, Deire, 
whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call de- 


fire; which is greater or leſs, as that uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 
Where, by the bye, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, 


if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, is uneaſineſs. For whatſoever 
good is propoſed, if its abſence-carries no diſpleaſure or pain with it, if a man 


be eaſy and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor endeavour after it; 
there is no more but a bare velleity, the term uſed to ſignify the loweſt degree 
of deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo little unea- 
ſineſs in the abſence of any thing, that it carries a man no farther than ſome 


faint wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous uſe of the means to 

attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopped or abated by the opinion of the impoſſibility 

or unattainableneſs of the good propoſed, as far as the uneaſineſs is cured or 

allayed by that conſideration, This might carry our thoughts farther, were 

it ſeaſonable in this —_— | „ 
VOL. I, . 8 ns 
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Book II. $ 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from the conſideration of the preſent- or 
—— aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any 
Joy. good when we have it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. 
Thus a man almoſt ſtarved has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has 
the pleaſure of uſing it: and a father, in whom the very well-being of his 
children cauſes delight, is always, as long as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, 
in the poſſeſſion of that good; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have that 


pleaſure, 
Sorrow. § 8. SORROW is s uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the thought & a good loſt, 
which might have been enjoyed longer ; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 
Hope. $9. Hope is that pleaſure in the mind, which every one finds in himſelf, 
upon the thought of a e future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to 
delight him. 
Fear. © 10. FeaR is an ancalinlk of the mind, upon the thought of future evil 5 
likely to befal us. 
| Deſpair 811. DesPaiR is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any good, which 


works differently in mens minds, ſometimes producing uneaſineſs or pain, 
ſometimes reſt and indolency. 


Anger. § 12. ANGER is uneaſineſs or e of the mind, upon the receipt 
© of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 
Envy, F 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a good 


we deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 

What paſſions § 14. Tursr two laſt, envy and anger, not being cauſed by pain and plea- 

Amen bare. ſure fimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed conſiderations of 
_ ourſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all men, becauſe thoſe. 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is wanting in them : 

but all the reſt terminated purely in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For we love, deſire, rejoice and hope, only in relpect of 
pleaſure; we hate, fear and grieve, only in reſpect of pain ultimately: in fine, 

all theſe paſſions are moved by things, only as they appear to be the cauſes of 

pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure or pain ſome way or other annexed to 
them. Thus we extend our hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a ſenſible. 
or voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, becauſe the fear it leaves 

15 a conſtant pain: but we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good ; 

| becauſe pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us as pain, and becauſe we are not 
ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the bye. 

Pleaſure and 815 . By pleaſure and pain, delight and uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be un- 

Pain what. 9 (as 1 have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and plea- 

| ſeure, but whatſoever delight or uneafineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from 
any grateful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. 

16. 1T is farther to be conſidered, that in reference to the paſſions, the 
removal or leſſening of a pain 1s conſidered, and operates as a 9 and 
the loſs or diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 

Shams. $ 17. Tur paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt perſons operations on the 
body, and cauſe various changes in it; which not being always ſenſible, do not 
make a neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, which i is an 

— 1 | | uneafineſs 


tions of good and evil. I might perhaps have inſtanced in other modes of 


ſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſion of out- 


2 


uneaſineſs of the mind upon the thought of having done ſomething which CHN. 
is indecent, or will leſſen the valued eſteem which others have for us, has not XXI. 
always bluſhing accompanying it. FT | | 8 
18. I woULD not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a diſcourſe of There inan: 
the paſſions; they are many more than thoſe I have here named: and thoſe I ft. mW 


8 FS | how our 1deas 
have taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger, and more of te patiicn, 
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accurate diſcourſe, I have only mentioned theſe here as ſo many inſtances of ae got fron. 


ſenſation and 


modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting in our minds from various conſidera- fefegtion. 


pleaſure and pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain of hunger and thirſt, 


and the pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove them; the pain of tender 


eyes, and the pleaſure of muſick ; pain from captious uninſtructive wrangling, 


and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a friend, or of well- directed 


ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being of much 


more concernment to us, I rather made choice to inſtance in them, and 


ſhew how the ideas we have of them are derived from ſenſation and reflection. 


, QMAPTRK xx 
Ot power. 


$ 8 mind being every day informed, by the ſenſes, of the alteration C UA p. 
: of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves in things without, and taking no- XXI. 


tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 


which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and ob— a 


ward objects on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of its own 


choice; and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, 


that the like changes will for the future be made in the ſame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having 
any of its ſimple ideas changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that 
change; and ſo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus we ſay, fire 
has a power to melt gold, i. e. to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, 
and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted: that the ſun has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to be 
blanched by the ſun, whereby the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made 


to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like caſes, the power we conſider is 


in reference to the change of perceivable ideas: for we cannot obſerve any 


alteration to be made in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the obſervable 
Change of its ſenſible ideas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a change of ſome of its ideas. 


§ 2. POWER, thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or able to Power aQire 


receive, any change: the one may be called active, and the other paſſive power, ad fefie. 
Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute of active power, as its author God is 
truly above all paſſive power; and whether the intermediate ſtate of created 


1110 83 ſpirits 
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Of power. 


ſpirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive power, may 
be worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that enquiry ; my preſent 


| buſineſs being not to ſearch into the original of power, but how we come by 


the idea of it. But ſince active powers make ſo great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural ſubſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
active powers, as our haſty thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs, by this intimation, to direct our minds to the conſideration of God and 


ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea of active powers. 


8 3. I conrxss power includes in it ſome kind of relation, (a relation to ac- 


tion or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind ſoever, when atten- 


tively conſidered, does not? For our ideas of extenſion, duration, and num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a ſecret relation of the parts? Figure and 
motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly : and ſenſible qua- 
lities, as colours and ſmells, &c. what are they but the powers of different 
bodies, in relation to our perception? &c. And if conſidered in the things 


| themſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
the parts? All which include ſome kind of relation in them. Our idea there- 


fore of power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, and 


be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingre- 


The cleareſt 
idea of act ve 
power had 

ſtom ſpirit, 


dient in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to obſerve. . 


& 4. Wes are abundantly furniſhed with the idea of paſſive power by almoſt 
all ſorts of ſenſible things. In molt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their 
ſenſible qualities, nay, their very ſubſtances, to be in a continual flux: and 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame change. Nor 


have we of active power (which is the more proper ſignification of the word 


power) fewer inſtances: fince 3 change 1s obſerved, the mind muſt 
collect a power ſomewhere able to mak that change, as well as a poſſibility in 


the thing itſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, bo- 


dies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an idea of active power, 
as we have from reflection on the operations of our minds. For all power 


relating to action, and there being but two ſorts of action, whereof we have 


any idea, viz. thinking and motion; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 
ideas of the powers, which produce theſe actions. 1. Of thinking, body af- 


fords us no idea at all, it is only from reflection that we bave that. 2. Nei- 
ther have we from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at reſt 


affords us no idea of any active power to move; and when it is ſet in motion 
itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than an action in it. For when the 
ball obeys the ſtroke of a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but 


bare paſſion: alſo when by impulſe it ſets another ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the motion it had received from another, and loſes 


in itſelf ſo much as the other received; which gives us but a very obſcure idea 
of an active power of moving in body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 
but not produce any motion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of power, which 


- reaches not the production of the action, but the continuation of the paſſion. 
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words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſtinct ſenſe ; 8 I ſuſpect, I ſay, 
that 


Of power. 


For ſo is motion in a body impelled by another: the continuation of the al- C H a r. 
teration made in it from reſt to motion being little more an action than the 


continuation of the alteration of its figure by the ſame blow, is an action. 


The idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reffection on what 


paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, which 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the obſervation of 


the operation of bodies by our ſenſes but a very imperfect obſcure idea of ac- 
tive power, fince they afford us not any idea in themſelves of the power to 


begin any action, either motion or thought. But if, from the impulſe bodies 
are obſerved to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 


133 
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power, it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, ſenſation being one of thoſe ways 


whereby the mind comes by its ideas: only I thought it worth while to con- 


ſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not receive its idea of active 


power clearer from reflection on its own. operations, than it doth from any 


external ſenſation. 


$ 5. Thais at leaſt I think evident, that we find in ourſelves a power to be- Will and uns. 


gin or forbear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions of derſtanding. 
two 3 


our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. 


This power which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or 


the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reſt, and vice verſa in any particular inſtance, is that which we call the 
will. The actual exerciſe of that power, by directing any particular action, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or willing. The forbearance. 
of that action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary. And whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 


mind, 1s called involuntary. The power of perception is that which we call 
the onderſtanding, Perception, which we make the act of the underſtanding, 


is of three ſorts: 1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception 


of the eee of ligns. 3. The perception of the connexion or repug- 
nancy, agreement or diſagreement, that there is between any of our ideas, 
All theſe are attributed to the under{tanding, or perceptive power, though it be 


the two latter only that uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 
$ 6. Tusk powers of the mind, viz, of perceiving, and of preferring, are 


F aculties. 


uſually called by another name: and the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the 
underſtanding and will are two faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, 
if it be uſed as all words ſhould be, fo as not to breed any confuſion in 


mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as 1 ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome 


real beings in the ſoul that performed thoſe actions of underſtanding and 


volition, For when we ſay the will is the commanding and ſuperior faculty of 


the ſoul; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior faculties ; 


that it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, &c. though theſe, and the 


like expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own ideas, and con- 


duct their thoughts more by the evidence of things, than the ſound of 


* 
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Book II. that this way of ſpeaking of faculties has miſled many into a confuſed notion 

- of ſo many diſtin agents in us, which had their ſeveral provinces and autho- 
rities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral actions, as ſo many diſ- 
tinct beings; which has been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and 
uncertainty in queſtions relating to them. 


Waence the {QC 7. EVERY one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin or e 


ag” 2 continue or put an end to ſeveral actions in himſelf. From the conſideration 
v1 U 1¹ 


of the extent of this power of the mind over the actions of the man, which 
every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and neceſſity. 


i.berty,what, § 8. ALL the actions that we have any idea of, reducing themſelves, as has 
been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. thinking and motion; fo far as a man has power 
to think, or not to think; to move, or not to move, according to the prefe- _ 


rence or direction of his own mind]; ſo far is a man free. Wherever any per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally i in a man's power ; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the preference of his mind directing 
it ; there he is not free, though perhaps the action may be voluntary, So that 


the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or forbear any par- 


ticular action, according to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the agent to be produced by him according to his volition, there he 
1s not at liberty ; that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will, there may be volition, where there is no liberty. A little 
conſideration of an obvious inſtance or two, may make this clear. 


508 0 the 8 9. A TENNIs ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying 


un e ng till at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we enquire into 


dad will. the reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis ball to think, 


and conſequently not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reſt; 


or vice verſa; and therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent; but all its 


both motion and reſt, come under our idea of neceſſary, and are ſo called. 
Likewiſe a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) has not 


herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though he pre- 
fers his not falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that motion not being in 
his power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that motion follows not upon his volition ; 


and therefore therein he is not free. So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his fiend, 


by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition or 


the direction of his mind, to flop, or forbear ; no body thinks he has in this 


liberty; every one pities him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. 
| Belongs not 5 10. AGAIN, ſappoſe a man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into 2 room, 
volition. where is a perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there locked faſt in, 


beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 
ſirable company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay to going 
away. I aſk, Is not this ſtay voluntary? 1 think no body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked faſt ; in, it is evident he 1s not at liberty not to ſtay, he has 


not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or 
1 preferring but to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, 


according 
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3x according a8 e mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our idea of liberty reaches as Cn. 

1 far as that power, and no farther, For wherever reſtraint comes to check X. 1. 
that power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of ability on either — 
ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there liberty, and our notion of it, e 

ceaſes. 
C 11, WE have inſtances enough, and often more than enough | in our own Veuntary on- 
bodies. A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in his ines to invo- 
power by any thought or volition to flop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe,, el on 
motions, where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would follow the deter- 
mination of his mind, if it ſhould prefer it; he is not a free agent. Convulſive 
motions agitate his legs, ſo that though he wills it ever ſo much, he cannot b 
any power of his mind ſtop their motion, (as in that odd diſeaſe called chorea 

ſancti viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he is not at liberty in this action, 
but under as much neceſſiiy of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis ball 
ſtruck with a racket. On the other ſide, a palſy or the ſtocks hinder his legs 
from obeying the determination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
body to another place. In all theſe there is want of freedom ; though the 
ſitting till even of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a removal, is truly 
voluntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to neceſlary, but to involuntary. 

For a man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the ſtate he 
is in, to its abſence or change, though neceſſity has made it in itſelf unal- 
terable. 
$ 12. As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts of our x Liberty: what, 
minds: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, 
according to the preference of the mind, there we are at liberty. A waking 

man being under the neceſlity of having ſome ideas conſtantly 1 in his mind, is „„ 
not at liberty to think, or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether = 1 

his body ſhall touch any other or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then 
he is in reſpect of his ideas as much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of bodies 
he reſts on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. But 

yet ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to the body, are ſuch as in 
certain circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt 

- effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 

= pain, and divert himſelf with other contemplations: and ſometimes a boiſte- 

= rous paſſion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bodies, without 

leaving us the liberty of thinking on other things, whi.h we wouid rather 

chuſe. But as ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin 
or forbear, any of thele motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 

according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, We then conuder the man 

as a free agent again, 

= $ 13. WHEREVER thought i is wholly wanting, or the power to act or for- Neces: F 

= bear according to the direction of thought; there neceſſiiy takes place. This“ A 

1 in an agent capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of any 

=} action is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compuliion ; ; when 

the hindering « or  Ropping any action 1 is contrary to his volition, it is called re- 
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Of power. 


Book II. ſtraint. Agents that have no n no volition at all, are in every thing 


— — neceſſary agents. 


en 


§ 14. Ir this be fo (as 11 imagine it 0 I leave it to be conſidered, whether 


lines not to it may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreaſonable, 


the * II.. 


 Yolition: 


";- 
#4 
* 


Powers be- 
long to 
agents. 


becauſe unintelligible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free, or no? 
For if I miſtake not, it follows from what I have ſaid, that the queſtion itſelf 
is altogether improper; and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether man's will 
be free, as to aſk whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue {quare ; liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of motion is to fleep, or 
ſquareneſs to virtue. Every one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſ- 
tion, as either of thele ; : becauſe it is obvious, that the modifications of 
motion belong not to {lecp, nor the difference of figure to virtue: and when 


any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that liberty, 


which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute or 
modification of the will, which is alſo but a power. 

FSi. Sven is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of inter- 
nal actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader that ordering, directing, 
chuſing, preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough 
| expreſs volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. 
For example, preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of vo- 
lition, does it not preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying to walking, 
yet who can ſay he ever wills it? Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind 
| knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any particular action. And 
what is the will, but the faculty to do this? And is that faculty any thing 


more in effect than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, 


to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? 
For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to think on its own 
actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that faculty 
called will? Will then is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on the other 
ſide, is the power a man has to do or forbear doing any particular action, 
according as its doing or forbearance has the actual preference in the mind; 
which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 

$ 16. IT is plain then, that the will is nothing but one power or ability, 
and freedom another power or ability: ſo that to aſk, whether the will has 
freedom, is to aſk whether one power has another power, one ability another 
ability; a queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an 
anſwer, For who is it that ſees not that powers belong only to agents, and 
are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers themſelves? So thut this 


way of putting the queſtion, viz, Whether the will be free? is in effect to 


aſk, Whether the will be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, 
ſince freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elſe, If freedom can 
with any propriety of ſpeech be applied to power, it may be attributed to the 
power that is in a man to produce, or forbear producing motion in parts of 
his body, by choice or preference; which is that which denominates him 
tree, and 1s freedom itſelf, But if any one ſhould aſk, whether freedom were 
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free, hs would be ſuſpected not to underſtand wel! What he ſail; and he CM Av. 
XXI. 
— ; 


would be thought to deſerve Midas's ears, who knowing that rich was a deno- 
mination for the poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould demand whether riches them— 
m_— were rich. 

HoweveR the name faculty, which men have given to this pow er 


caſes the will, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the 
will as acting, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, ſerve a 
little to palliate the abſurdi:y; yet the will in truth ſignifes nothing but a 


power, or ability, to prefer or chuſe: and when the will, under the name of a. 


faculty, is conſidered as it is, barely as an ability to do ſomething, the abſur- 
dity in ſaying it is free, or not free, will eahly diſcover itſelf. For if ie be 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtinct beings that can act, (as 
we do, when we ſay the will orders, and the will is free) it is fit that we 


ſhould make a {peaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dancing f. culty, 
by which thoſe actions are produced, which are but ſeveral modes of motion; 
as well as we make the will and underſtanding to be faculties, by which the 
actions of chuſing and perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral modes 
of thi king: and we may as properly ſ:y, that it is the ſinging faculty ſings, 


and the dancing faculty dances; as that the will chuſes, or that the under- ho 


ſtanding conceives; or, as is uſual, that the will directs the underſtanding, 
or the underſtanding obeys, or obeys not the will: it being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to ſay, that the power of ſpeaking directs the power 
of ſinging, or the power of ſinging obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeaking. 


§ 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, as I gueſs, 


of dancing operates on the power of, finging, or the power of ſinging on the 
power of dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: and 


yet this is it which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the will Operates on the 
underſtanding, or the underſtanding on the will. 


§ 19. I GRANT, that this or that actual thought may be the occaſion 5 


volition, or exerciſing the power a man has to chuſe; or the actual choice 
of the mind, the caule of actual thinking on this or that thing: as the actual 
ſinging of fach a tune, may be the cauſe of dancing ſuch a dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a dance the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a tune, But in 
all theſe it is not one power that operates on another: but it is the mind that 
operates, and exerts theſe powers, it is the man that does the action, it is the 
agent that has power, or is able to do. For powers are relations, not agents: 
and that which has the power, or not the power to operate, is that "alone 
which is or is not free, and not the power itſelf. For freedom, or not free— 


dom, can belong to nothing, but what has or has not a power to act. 
$ 20, Tur attributing to faculties that which be! onged not to them, has 
2 occaſion to this way of ta king: but the introduci. 4 into diſcourſes con- 


VOL. I. — K cCerning 


produced great confuſion. For theſe being all different powers in the mind, 
or in the man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: but the 
power to do one action, is not operated on by the power of doing another 
action. For the power of thinking operates not on the power of chuſing g. nor 
the power of chuſing on the power of thinking; no more than the power 
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Book II. cerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, has, 
l ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge in that part of ourſelves, as the 
great uſe and mention of the like invention of faculties, in the operations of 
the body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyſick. Not that I deny there 
are faculties, both in the body and mind: they both of them have their powers 
of operating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
can operate that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that has 
No power to operate, Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the like, are to have 
their place in the common uſe of languages, that have made them current. 
It looks like too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and philoſophy it- 
felf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, muſt 
have ſo much complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and lan- 

_ guage of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with truth and perſpicuity. But the 
fault has been, that faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo many 
diſtinct agents. For it being aſked, what it was that digeſted the meat in our 
ſtomachs? it was a ready and very ſatisfactory anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 

_ digeſtive faculty, What was it that made any thing come out of the body? the 

expulſive faculty. What moved? the motive faculty. And ſo in the mind, the 
intellectual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective faculty, 

or the will, willed or commanded. This is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability, 
to digeſt, digeſted; and the ability to move, moved; and the ability to un- .. == 
derſtand, underſtood. For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but =. 
different names of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into = 
more intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much; that digeſtion is == 
performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt, motion by ſomething able to = 

move, and underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it 1 
would be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be, for = 

a man to be free without being able to be fre. Ts 5 1 
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But to the | P3V ! TT de eee 
azent or mane. $ 21. To return then to the enquiry about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 


proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be free. Thus, I think, 8 
I. THAT fo far as any one can, by the direction or choice of his mind, 
preferring the exiſtence of any action to the non- exiſtence of that action, and 
vice verſa make it. to exiſt or not; ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a 
thought directing the motion of my finger, make it move when it was at reſt, 
or vice verſa; it is evident, that in reſpect of that I am free: and if I can, by 
a like thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, produce either words 
or filence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this power 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the determination of his own thought pre- 
terring either, ſo far is a man free. For how can we think any one freer, than 
to have the power to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, by. prefers- =. 
ing any action to its not being, or reſt to any action, produce that action or = 
reſt, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of action to its. —- 
_ abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any being == 
_ freer, than to be able to do what he wills, So that in reſpect of actions within 
the reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems: as free, as it is poſſible for 
freedom to make him. i 8. 
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of power. 


8 22. Bor the inquiſitive mind of man, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, 
as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting himſelf into a 


worſe ſtate than that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: freedom, un- 


leſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: and it paſtes for a 
good plea, that a man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to 


act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed 
this farther queſtion, Whether a man be free to will? which I think is what 
is meant, when it is diſputed whether the will be free. And as to that I 


imagine, 


139 
CHAP. 
XXI. 
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In re ſpect of 


willing, a man 
is not free. 


8 23. Trar willing, or volition, being an action, and freedom conſiſting 


exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 


other; i. e. prefer the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily 


in a power of acting or not acting, a man in reſpect of willing, or the act of 
volition, when any action in his power is once propoſed to his thoughts, as pre- 
ſently to be done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereof js very manifeſt: for 
it being unavoidable that the action depending on his will ſhould exiſt, or not 
exiſt; and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, following perfectly the determina- 
tion and preference of his will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 


follow; and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination 


of his mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not 

be. So that in reſpect of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is not free: 
liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of voli- 

tion, a man, upon ſuch a propoſal, has not. For 1t is unavoidably neceſſary 

to prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in a man's power, which is once 
ſo propoſed to his thoughts; a man mult neceſſarily will the one or the other 


of them, upon which preference or volition, the action or its forbearance cer- 


tainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of volition, or preferring 
one of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that 
act of willing is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs neceſſity and 


freedom can conſiſt together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 


$24. Tris then is evident, that in all propoſals of preſent action, a man 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: 
liberty conſiſting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and in that only. 


For a man that fits ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 


thought on or propoſed to the will, till the-time they are to be done: and 


T 2 ; power 


wills it. But if a man fitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he is 
not at liberty; ſo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, though in motion, 
is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This being 
ſo, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at liberty whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or give 
off walking, or no: he muſt neceſſarily prefer one, or the other of them, 
walking or not walking; and ſo it is in regard of all other actions in our power 
ſo propoſed, which are the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt 
number of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every moment that we 
are awake in the courſe of our lives, there are but few of them that are 


in all ſuch actions, as I have ſhewn, the mind in reſpect of willing has not a 


Of power. 


Boox II. power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts liberty. The id in that caſe 
A has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid ſome determination con- 


The will de- 


termined by 


cerning them, let the conſideration be as ſhort, the thought as quick as it 
will; it either leaves the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 
it; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that it 
orders and direQs one, in preference to or with neglect of the other, and 
thereby either the continuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 
§ 25. SINCE then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty, whether 
he wills or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether a man be at liberty 
to will which of the two he pleaſes, motion or reſt ? This queſtion carries the 
abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be 
convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to alk, whether a man be at 
liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or ſilence, which he pleaſes; is 
to aſk, whether a man can will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 
pleaſed with. A queſtion which, I think, needs no anſwer ; and they who can 
make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one will to determine the acts of another, 
and ano her to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 
$ 26. To avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, nothing can be of greater uſe, 
than to eſtabliſh in our minds determined ideas of the things under conſidera- 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well fixed in the underflandings, 
and carried along with us in our minds, as they ought, through all the queſtions 
that are raiſed "about them; I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties that 
: perplex mens thoughts, and entangle their underſtandings, would be much 


eater reſolved; and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed fignification ou 


terms, or where the nature of the thing cauſed the obſcurity. 
§ 27. FiR$T then, it is carefully to be remembered, that freedom conſiſts in 
the dependence of the exiſtence, or not exiſtence of any action, upon our 
volition of it; and not in the dependence of any action, or its contrary, on our 
preference. A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards 
downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary action, 
which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is there- 
fore free becauſe he has a power to leap or not to leap, But if a greater force 
than his either holds him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in 
that caſe; becauſe the doing or forbearance of that particular action, is no 
longer in his power. He that is a cloſe priſoner in a room twenty foot 
ſquare, being at the north-ſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot 
ſouthward, becauſe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, | 
at liberty to do the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty foot northward. _ = 
Int this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our being able to act or not to 20, 
according as we ſhall chuſe or will. 
5828. SEconDLY, We muſt remember, that 9 or willing is an act of 
the mind directing its thought to the production of any action, and thereby 
exerting its power to produce it. To avoid multiply ing of words, I would 
crave leave here, under the word action, to comprehend the forbearance too 
of any action propoſed ; fitting fill, or holding one's peace, waen walking 
or ſpeaking are propoſed, _— mere forbearances, requiring as much the 


determination 
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ſpeak thus. 


large explain. 


and the like terms, that ſignify defire as well as volition, for want of other 
words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe proper name is willing or volition; _ 
| yet it being a very ſimple act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will 


Of power. 


as the contrary actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for 


141 


determination of the will, and being often as weighty in their conſequences C 1 Ap. 


XXI. 
actions too: but this, I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity fake I 


& 29. TriRDLY, The will being nothing but a power in the mind to direct bebo _ 
. . . ' 1 
the operative faculties of a man to motion or reſt, as far as they depend on ſuch 


direction: to the queſtion, What is it determines the will? the true and 
proper anſwer is, The mind. For that which determines the general power 
of directing to this or that particular direction, is nothing but the agent itſelf 
exerciſing the power it hae, that particular way. If this anſwer ſatisfies not, it 


is plain the meaning of the queſtion, What determines the will? is this, What 
moves the mind, in every particular inſtance, to determine its general power 


of directing to this or that particular motion or reſt? And to this I anſwer, 


will, 


the motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate or action, is only the preſent 
ſatisfaction in it; the motive to change, is always ſome uneaſineſs: nothing ſet- 
ting us upon the change of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 
This is the great motive that works on the mind to put it upon action, which 


for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining of the will; which J ſhall more at 


* » 


$ zo. Bor in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that though I Will and de- 


better find it by reflecting on his own mind, and obſerving what it does when 


it wills, than by any variety of articulate ſounds whatſoever, This caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by expreſſions that do not enough keep up the 


difference between the will and ſeveral acts of the mind that are quite diſtinct 
from it, I think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the will often con founded 


imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake in this matter; 


with ſeveral of the affections, eſpecially deſire, and one put for the other; and 
that by men who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diſtin 
Notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I 


and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall turn. 


his thoughts inwards upon what paſſes in his mind when he wills, ſhall ſee that 


the will or power of volition is converſant about nothing, but that particular 


determination of the mind, whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours 
to give riſe, continuation, or ſtop, to any action which it takes to be in its 


power. This well confidered, plainly ſhews that the will js perfectiy diſtin- 
guiſhed from deſire; which in the very ſame action may have a quite contrary 
_ tendency from that which our will ſets us upon, A man whom 1 cannot deny, 
may oblige me to uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am 


ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe, it is plain the 
will and deſire run counter, I will the action that tends one way, whilſt my - 


— 


deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary way. A man who by a vio- 
ent fit of the gout in his limbs finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of 


7 | appetitio 


have above endeavoured to expreſs the act of volition by chuſing, preferring, e wer | 


ed, 
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Book II. appetite in his ſtomach removed, deſires to be eaſed too of the pain of his 
feet or hands (for wherever there is pain, there is a deſire to be rid of it) 


Uneaſineſs 


determines 
the wall. 


though yet, whilſt he apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranſlate 


the noxious humour to a more vital part, his will is never determined to any 


one action that may ſerve to remove this pain. Whence it is evident that 
defiring and willing are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and conſequently 
that the will, which 1s but the power of volition, is much more diſtinet 


from deſire. 
§ 41. To return then to the enquiry, What | is it that determines the will 


in regard to our actions? And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to ima- 
gine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater good in view; but ſome 
(and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) uneaſineſs a man is at preſent un: 
der. This is that which ſucceſſively determines the will, and ſets us upon 


thoſe actions we perform. This uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, deſire ; 
which is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. All pain 


of the body, of what fort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is uneaſineſs: And 
with this is always joined deſire, equal to the pain or uncafineſs felt, and is 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For deſire being nothing but an uncaſineſs in 
the want of an abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent 


good 3 and till that eaſe be attained, we may call it deſire, no body feeling 


pain that he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Beſides this deſire of eaſe from pain, there is another * 
abſent poſitive good; and here alſo the deſire and uneaſineſs is equal. 
much as we deſire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain for it. Naben 5 
all abſent good does not, according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknow- 
ledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs ; as all pain cauſes defire equal 
to itſelf : becauſe the abſence of good is not always a pain, as the preſence 
of pain is. And therefore abſent good may be looked on, and conſidered 


without defire. But ſo much as there is any where of deſire, ſo much there 


| Dete! 18 un- 


ealineſs. | 


The une: 
neis of deſire 
determines 


the wall, 


is of uneaſineſs. 


32. TuAr deſire is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, every one who reflects on * 
ſelf will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in deſire what the wiſe 
man ſays of hope, (which i is not much different from it) “ that it being defer- 


red makes the heart ſick ?“ and that ſtill proportionable to the greatneſs of the 


defire ; which ſometimes raiſes the uneaſineſs to that pitch, that it makes people 
cry out, Give me children, give me the thing deſired, or I die? Life itſelf, and 


all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the . and unte- 
moved preſſure of ſuch an uneaſineſs. . 


§ 33. Goop and evil, preſent and abſent, it is true, 3 upon the ok 


but that which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every 
voluntary action, is the uneaſineſs of deſire, fixed on ſome abſent good; either 
negative, as indolence to one in pain; or poſitive, as enjoyment of pleaſure. 


That it is this uneaſineſs that determines the will to the ſucceſſive voluntary 


actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made up, and by which we 
ate conducted through different courſes to different ends; I ſhall endeavour w 


ſhew, both from * and the reaſon of the thing. 


534. Warn 
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I Y 5 $ 34. WHEN a man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, which „ Ar. 
* when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, what action, what XXI. 
Z will is there left, but to continue in it? of this every man's obſervation will 1 8 
+4 fatisfy him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our conſtitution Gring of 
I and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the will, has put into man ation, 
be the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other natural deſires, that return at 
© their ſeaſons, to move and determine their wills, for the preſervation of them- 
55 felves, and the continuation of their ſpecies. For I think we may conclude, 
D that if the bare contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by 
7 theſe ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us 
7 on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps in this 
1 world little or no pain at all. “ It is better to marry than to burn,” ſays St. 
5 Paul; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives men into the enjoyments 
i of a conjugal life. A little burning felt puſhes us. more powerfully, than 
OH greater pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. 5 


1 835. Ir ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a maxim by the genetal conſent of The greateſt 

' all mankind, that good, the greater good, determines the will, that I do not — good 
at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſhed my thoughts on this ſubject, I took elbe will, 
it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I ſhall be thought more but uneaſi., 
excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I have ventured to recede nes. 

from ſo received an opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter inquiry, I am forced to 
conclude, that good, the greater. good, though apprehended and acknowledged; 

to be ſo, does not determine the will, until our deſire, raiſed proportionably to 

it, makes us uneaſy in the want of it, Convince a man ever ſo much, that: 


plenty has its advantages over poverty; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 
—= 41ome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury; yet as long as he is. 
= Content with the latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his will 
= never is determined to any action that ſhall bring him out of it, Let a man 
— be ever ſo well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neceſſary to 


a man who has any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, as food 
to life; yet till he hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, till he feels an un- 
—= <caſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be determined to any action in pur- 
— ſuit of this confeſſed greater good; but any other uneaſineſles he feels in 
1 bimſelf, ſhall take place, and carry his will to other actions. On the other 
fide, let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes; diſcredit and 
diſeaſes, and the want of all things, even of his beloved: drink, attends him 
in the courſe he follows; yet the returns of uneaſineſs to. miſs his compani- 
ons, the habitual thirſt after his cups, at the uſual time, drives him..to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life: the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable good, but 
ſuch. as he confeſſes is far greater than the. tickling of his palate. with. a glaſs . 
of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the greater good; but when 
the uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
_ good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneaſineſs determines the will to the. accuſ- 
8 . e . 
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Book II. tomed action: Which thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt the next 


— — 


Beczuſe the 


removal of 
vneaſineſs 18 


the firſt ſtep to 


happineſs. 


Necauſe unea- 


Fineſs alone is 


preſent, 


Of power. 


occaſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret promiſes to himſelf, that 
he will do {> no more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the attainment of 


thoſe greater goods. And thus he is from time to time in the ſtate of that un- 


happy complainer, video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor: which ſentence, 


allowed for true, and made good by conſtant experience, WAY this, and — 


no other way, be eaſily made intelligible. 

8 36. Ir we enquire into the reaſon of what experience maker fo evident 
in fact, and examine why it is uneaſineſs alone operates on the will, and de- 
termines it in its choice; we ſhall find that we being capable but of one deter- 
mination of the will to one action at once, the preſent uneaſinefs that we are 
under does naturally determine the will, in order to that happineſs which we 


all aim at in all our actions; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any unealine(s, 
we cannot apprehend varies happy, or in the way to it. Pain and unea- 
ſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent with happineſs, 
ſpoiling the reliſh even of thoſe good things Which we have; a little pain 
ſerving to mark all the pleaſure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
courſe determines the choice of our will to the next action, will always be the 
removing of pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary ſtep 


towards happineſs, 
27. ANOTHER reaſon why i it is uncalineſs alone determines the will, may 


be this ; becauſe that alone is preſent, and it is againſt the nature of things, that 
what is abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent good 


may by contemplation be brought home to the mind, and made preſent. 


The idea of it indeed may be in he mind, and viewed as preſent there; but 
no:hing will be in the mind as a preſent good, able to counter-bullance the 
removal of any uneafineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our deſire; and the 


uneaſineſs of that has the prevalency in determining the will. Till then the 


idea in the mind of whatever good, is there only like other ideas, the object 


of bare unactive ſpeculation, but operates not on the will, nor ſets us on work; 


| Becauſe all 


who allow 
the joys of 


heaven poſ- 


ible, pu: ſe 
nem not. 


the reaſon Where I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that 


have had lively repreſentations ſet before their minds of the unſpeakable joys 
of heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet 


would be content to take up with their happineſs here? And fo the prevailing 


uneaſineſſes of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of this life, take their ; 
turns in the determining their wills; and all that while they take not one ſtep, 
are not one jot moved towards the good: Things * of another fe, conſidered as N 


ever ſo great. 
$ 248. WERE the will e by the views of good, as it appears in 


"comemplativn greater or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the ſtate of all 
abſont good, and that which in the received opinion the will is ſuppoſed to 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the 
infinite eternal! joys of heaven, once propoſed and confidered as poſſible. For 
all abſent good, by which alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the 


will is thought to be determined, and foto fer us on action, being only poſſible, 
but not ot infallibly certain; it is unavoidable, that the infinitely 3 poflible 


good 
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Of power. 1 | 145 


good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the will in all the ſucceſſive CH a p. 
actions it directs: and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe XXI. 
towards heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our actions to ay 
other end. The eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely outweighing the 


. BM expectation of riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure which we : 
8 can propoſe to ourſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 
_ be obtained: for nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation 
8 even of theſe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the greater good in view 
= determines the will, ſo great a good once propoſed could not but ſeize the will, 
k | and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, without ever 
= letting it go again: for the will having a power over, and directing the 
5 thoughts as well as other actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the contemplation 
9 of the mind fixed to that good. po Oe Ct ons 5 5 
* Tus would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in put any great 
T all its determinations, were it determined by that which is conſidered, and in vneaſinefs is 
7 view the greater good ; but that it is not ſo, is viſible in experience: the in- 8 
1 finitely greateſt confeſſed good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſve 
0 uneaſineſs of our deſires purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, 
3 even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſometimes moved and affected the 
E mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the will, yet we ſee any very great and prevail- 
5 ing uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it not go; by which we 
3 may be convinced, what it is that determines the will. Thus any vehement 
be” pain of the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man violently in love, or the 
impatient defire of revenge, keeps the will ſteady and intent; and the will 
thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body are uninterruptedly imployed 
= that way, by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping unea- 
E- 1 ſineſs as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems. to me evident, that the will or power 
. of ſetting us upon one action in preference to all other, is determined in us 
Mm by uneaſineſs. And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in 
= 4  __ EEE. f. . : 
— _. 39. I rxavs hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneaſineſs of. deſire, as that Deſire accom. 
_- which determines the will; becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the 2275.2 un! 


. R + « caſineſs. 
will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action performed, 


without ſome deſire accompanying it; which I think is the reaſon why the will 

and defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the 
uneaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other paſſions, 
as wholly excluded in the caſe. Averſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. have 
_ each. their uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the will. Theſe paſſions are 
ſcarce any of them in life and practice fimple and alone, and wholly unmixed : 
with others; though uſually in diſcourſe and contemplation, that carries the 3 

name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of the 

mind: nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found without 
deſire joined with it. I am ſure, wherever there is uneaſineſs, there is deſire: 

for we conſtantly deſire happineſs; and whatever we feel of uneafineſs, ſo 

much it is certain we want of happineſs, even in our own opinion, let our 

VOL; As | BE. — Bk = 
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Book II. ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent. ment 
pot being our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond the 
ſent, and deſire goes with our foreſight, and that ſtill carries the will with 
it. So that even in joy itſelf, that which keeps up the action, whereon the 
enjoyment depends, 18 the defire to continue it, and fear to loſe it: and 
whenever a greater uneaſineſs than that takes place in the mind, the will 
preſently is by that determined to ſome new aCtion, and the preſent delight 
5 neglected. 
The moſt 8 40. Bur we being in this world beſet with ſundry uneaſineſſes, diſtracted 
- e with different deſires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
ly determines. the precedency 1 in determining the will to the next action? and to that the 
the will. anſwer is, that ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged 
capable of being then removed. For the will being the power of directing our 
operative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved 
towards what 15 judged at that time anattainable : that would be to ſuppoſe an 
intelligent being deſignedly to act for an end, only to loſe its labour, for fo it is 
to act "for what is judged not attainable; and therefore very great uneaſineſſes 
move not the will, when they are judged not capable of a cure: they, in that 
caſe, put us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt i.nportant 
and urgent uneaſineſs we at that time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 
the will ſucceſſively, in that train of voluntary actions which makes up our 
lives, The preateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the ſpur to action, that 1s conſtantly 
felt, and for the moſt part determines the will in its choice of the next action. 


will is ſome action of ours, and nothing elſe: for we producing nothing by our 


"reaches no farther: 7 -: ; 

F 41. IF it be farther aſked; what it is moves defire? I anſwer, Happineſs, 
and that alone. Happineſs and miſery are the names of two extremes, the 
utmoſt bounds whereof we know not; it is what © eye hath not feen, ear hath 
© not heard, nor bath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” But of 


All defire 
happinels, 


of delight and joy on the one fide, and torment and ſorrow on the other; 


are all of the mind; though ſome have their riſe in \ the mind from thoug ght, 
others in the body from certain modifications of motion. 


Hwoiich § 42. HaprixEss then in its full extent is the utmoſt pleaſure we are 


5 — . — ——u— — 


called happineſs, is ſo much eaſe from all pain, and ſo much preſent pleaſure, 
Il | — as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe pleaſure and pain 


our bodies, and in different degrees: therefore what has an aptneſs to produce 


—U— 3 — — —  —— — — — - ̃ —k2 


pain 


For this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper and only object of the 


Villing! It, but ſome action in our 8 it 18 there the will terminates, and 7 


ſome degrees of both we have very lively impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances. 
which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the names of pleaſure and 


pain, there being pleaſure and pain of the mind as well as the body: © with. | 
« him 1s fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure for evermore. Or, to ſpeak truly, they 


what, capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain: and the loweſt degree of what can be 


are produced in-us by the operation of certain objects, either on our minds or 


pleaſare in us, 1s that we call good; and what 1s apt to produce pain in us 
we call evil, tor no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce pleaſure and 
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pain in us, wherein conſiſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, though what Cn av. 


is apt to produce any degree of pleaſure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt to XXI. 
produce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often happens, that we do not call 
it ſo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its ſort; becauſe when 


they come in competition, the degrees alſo of pleaſure and pain have juſtly a 


preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, 


we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon : for the cauſe of cvery leſs degree of 


pain, as well as every greater degree of pleaſure, has the nature of good, and 
vice verſa. . 5 


8 43. Tnoven this be that which is called good and evil; and all good be What goed is 
the proper object of deſire in general; yet all good, even ſeen, and confeſſed deſt ed, what 
to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular man's deſire, but only that 


not. | 


part, or ſo much of it as is conſidered and taken to make a neceſſary part of 
his happineſs. All other good, however great in reality or appearance, excites 
not a man's defires, who looks not on it to make a part of that happineſs, 
wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under 
this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part of 


it: other things, acknowledged to be good, he can look upon without deſire, 


pals by, and be content without, There is no body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs as 
to deny, that there is pleaſure in knowledge: and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, 


they have too many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men are taken 


with them or no. Now let one man place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual pleaſures, 


another in the delight of knowledge: though each of them cannot but confeſs, | 
there is great pleaſure in what the other purſues; yet neither of them making 


the other's delight a part of his happineſs, their defires are not moved, but 


each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and ſo his will is not deter- 


mined to the purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and 


thirſt makes him une, ſy, he, whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of 


good chear, poignant ſauces, delicious wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found 
in them, is, by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to 


eating and drinking, though poſſibly with great indifferency, what wholeſome | 
food comes in his way. And on the other ſide, the epicure buckles to ſtudy, 


when ſhame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall maxe 
him uneaſy in the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how much ſoever 


men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs, yet they may have a 


clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, without being concerned for it, 


or moved by it, if they think they can make up their happineſs without it. 


Though as to pain, that they are always concerned for; they can feel no unea- 


ſinels without being moved. And therefore being uneaſy in the want of 
Whatever is judged i eceſſary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to 


make a part of their portion of happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 3 
§ 44. Tais, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, that the why the 


greater viſible good does not always raiſe mens deſires, in proportion to the greateſt good 


7 tion to e 
greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged to have: though every little trouble 1 


moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon whereof is evident 
from the nature of our happineſs and miſery itſelf, All preſent pain, whatever 
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Of power. 


time make a neceſſary part of our preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it 


make a part of our miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely 
miſerable ; there being infinite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſſi. 


ſion. All uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a moderate portion of good 


ſerves at preſent to content men; and ſome few degrees of pleaſure in a ſuc- 


ceſſion of ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs, wherein they can be 


latisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 


and viſibly trifling actions, to which our wills are ſo often determined, and 


wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our lives; which remiſnefs could by 


no means conſiſt with a conſtant determination of will or defire to the greateſt 


apparent good. That this is ſo, 1 think few people need go far from home 


to be convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many whoſe happineſs 


reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean pleaſures, . 
without any mixture of uneaſineſs; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 
for ever: though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a ſtate - 
of eternal durable joys after this life, far ſurpaſſing all the good that is to be 
found here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the 
_ attainment and continuation of that pittance of honour, riches or pleaſure, which 
they purſue, and for which they negle that eternal ſtate: but yet in full view 
of this difference, ſatisfied of the poſfibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting . 
| happineſs in a future ſtate, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had 
here, whilſt they bound their happineſs. within ſome little enjoyment, or aim 
of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any neceſſary part of 


. 


: Why not be- 


ing 1 the uneaſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wearineſs with labour, and ſleepi- 
moves not the g 


will, 


it; their deſires are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their wills 
determined to any action, or endeavour for its attainment. © 
$ 45. Tux ordinary neceſſities of our lives, fill a great part of them with 


neſs, in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if, befides accidental harms, we 


add the fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after honour, power, or riches, &c.) 


which acquired habits by faſhion, example, and education, have ſettled in us, 


and a thouſand other irregular defires, which cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little-part of our life is fo vacant from theſe unea- _ 


ſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent good. We are 


ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted 
deſires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the will in their turns: and 
no ſooner is one action diſpatched, which by ſuch a determination of the will 


we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the 


removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the getting 
out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order to happi- 
neſs, abſent good, though thought on, confeſſed, and appearing to be good, 
not making any part of this unhappinels in its abſence, is joſtled out to make 


way for the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes we feel; till due and repeated contem- 
plation has brought it nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed in 


us ſome deſire: which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, 


ſtands 
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ſtands upon fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisſied; and fo, according to its CH A p. 
greatneſs and preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the will. I. 

8 46. AnD thus, by a due conſideration, and examining any good propoſed, fer rd 
it is in our power to raiſe our deſires in a due proportion to the value of that re fe - 
good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to work upon the will, and deſire 

be purſued. For good, though appearing, and allowed ever ſo great, yet til! 

it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it 

reaches not our wills; we are not within the ſphere of its activity; our wills 

being under the determination only of thoſe uneaſineſſes which are preſent to 

us, which (whilſt we have any) are always ſoliciting, and ready at hand to 

give the will its next determination: the balancing, when there is any in the 

mind, being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uneaſineſs firſt 

removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any uneaſineſs, any deſire 

remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely as ſuch, to come at 

the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt ſtep in 

our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly out of the confines of miſery, - 

and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every 
uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed; which, in the multitude of wants and 

deſires we are beſet with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be ever 
/// nun inner in. „ 
8 47. Tur kx being in us a great many uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting, and 2 are 1 
teady to determine the will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt afid pr ration of 
moſt preſſing ſhould determine the. will to the next action; and ſo it does for any defire, 
the moſt part, but not always. For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is evi- pan 7 eve any £ 
dent in experience, a power to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any 
of its defires, and ſo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the objects 

of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In this 

lies the liberty man has; and from the not uſing of it right, comes all that 

variety of miſtakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the conduct of our 

lives, and our endeavours after happineis ; whilſt we precipitate the determi- 

nation of our wills, and engage too ſoon before due examination, To pre- 

vent this, we have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, 

as every one daily may experiment in himſelf, This ſeems to me the ſource 

of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think improperly) 

called free-will. For during this ſuſpenſion of any delire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the action (which follows that determination) done, 

we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good or evil of what 

we are going to do; and when, upon due examination, we have judged, we 

Have done our duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our happi- 

neſs ; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature to defire, will, and 
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act according to the laſt reſult of a fair examination. . 
S 48. Twas is fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of freedom, that To be deter- 
it is the very improvement and benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, jt is the wined by our 
end and uſe of our liberty; and the farther we are removed from ſuch 18 3 

determination, the nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A perfect indifferency-T*fraint to i- 
in the 1 not determinable by its laſt judgment of the good or evil that — 
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is thought to attend its ; choice, would be ſo far from being an advantage and 


excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great an imperfec- 


hand to his head, or let it reſt quiet: 
it would be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that power, if he were 
But it would be as great an imperfection if he 


tion, as the want of indifferency to act or not to act till determined by the will, 
would be an imperfection on the other fide. A man is at liberty to lift up his 
he is perfectly indifferent in either; and 


deprived of that indifferency, 
had the ſame indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his hand, or 


its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his head or eyes from a blow he ſees 


coming: it is as much a perfection, that defire, or the power of preferring, 
| ſhould be determined by good, as that the power of acting ſhould be determined 


g by the will; 


and the certainer ſuch determination is, the greater is the perfec- 


tion. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the laſt reſult of our own 


minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not free. 


he then thinks better of | it, and would have it before any other ; ; unleſs he can 


The freeſt a- 


gents are ſo 
— determined, 


| A conn de- 


a purſuit of 


- happineſs, no | 
abridgment of“ to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf?“ If to break 


lo ſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be liberty, true 


berry. 


have, and not have it; 
too manifeſt to be admitted! 
8 49. Ir we look upon thoſe ſuperior Ken ion us, he enjoy perfect 
happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to Judge that they are more ſteadily determined 
in their choice of good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are 
| leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. 
creatures as we are to pronounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs could 
do, I think we might fay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; 
the freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is belt. 
8 50. Bur to give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, let me aſk, 
termination to © Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by wiſe confi- 


will and not will it at the lame time; z a contradiction 


And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite 


« derations than a wiſe man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty 


liberty, madmen and fools are the only freemen: but yet, I think, no body 
would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of ſuch liberty, but he that is mad already. 


The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act for 


it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an abridg- 


ment of l berty to be complained of. God Almighty himſelf is under the 


neceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent being is ſo, the nearer 
is its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate of 


ignorance we ſhort-ſighted creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 


endow ed 


ne - 
very end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good we chuſe. And 
therefore every man is put under a neceſſity by his conſtitution, as an intelli- 
gent being, to be determined in willing by his own thought and judgment what 
is beſt for him to do: elſe he would be under the determination of ſome other 
than himſelf, which is want of liberty. 
every determination, follows his own judgment, is to ſay, that a man wills and 
acts for an end that he would not have, at the time that he wills and acts for 
it. For if he prefers it in his preſent thoughts before any other, it is plain 


And to deny that a man's will, in 
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endowed. with a power to ſuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from CH Ap. 
determining the will, and engaging us in action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where XXI. 
we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the way: examination, is conſulting a guide 
The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following the direction of that _ 
guide: and he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch deter- 
mination directs, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges not that power 

wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his chain, knocked off, and the priſon- 

doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, 
az he beſt likes; though his preference be determined to ſtay, by the darkneſs 

of the night, or illneſs of the weather, or want of other lodging. He ceaſes 
not to be free, though the deſire of ſome convenience to be had there abſo- 

lately determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his priſon, EY 3 FP: 
8551. As therefore the higheſt perfection of intellectual nature lies in a The neceſſity | 
careful and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs, ſo the care of our- wb 4 vio 

ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs, is the neceſſſry neg, the foun- 
foundation of our liberty. The ſtroager ties we have to an unalterable purſuit OR of li- 
of happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our 
defires always follow, the more are we free from wy neceſſary determination 

of our will to any particular action, and from a neceſſary compliance with our 

deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable good, till we 
have duly examined, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real happineſs: and therefore till we are as much informed upon this enquiry, 

as the weight of the matter, and the nature of the caſe demands; we are, by 
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== the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, 
== obliged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of our defire in particular caſdee. 
- 8 52. Tris is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual beings, in The reaſon of 


their conſtant endeavours after and a ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that it. 
they can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till they have looked before 
them, and informed themſelves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propoſcd or deſired, lie in the way to their main end, and make a real part 
of that whieh is their greateſt good: for the inclination and tendency of their 
nature to happineſs, is an obligation and motive to them, to take care not to 
miſtake or miſs it; and ſo neceffarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and 
warineſs, in the direction of their particular actions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the ſame 
neceſſity with the ſame force eftabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive defire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great 
privilege of finite intellectual beings; and I defire it may be well conſidered, 
whether the great inlet and exerciſe of all the liberty men have, are capable of, 
or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon d: pends the turn of their actions, 
does not lie in this, that they can ſuipend their deſires, and ſtop them from 
determining their wills to any action, till they have duly and fairly examined 
the good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we have done our duty, 
and all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. For fince the will 
5 e F 5 ſuppoſes 
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Bax II. Cine knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can do, is to hold our wills 
w—— undetermined, till we have examined the good and evil of what we deſire. 
' What follows after that, follows in a chain of conſequences linked one to 
another, all depending on the laſt determination of the judgment ; which, 
whether it ſhall be upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due and mature 


examination, is in our power: experience ſhewing us, that in moſt caſes we 


are able to ſuſpend the preſent ſatisfaction of any defire. 
Soretement SF 53. Bor if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſleſſes 


of our paſ- our Whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous uneaſineſs, as of 
love, anger, or any other violent paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 


i:ons. the right 
improvement 


ol liberty, the liberty of thought, and we are not maſters enough of our own minds 
to conſider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who knows our frailty, 
pities our weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and 
ſees what was and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful 
father. But the forbearance of a too haſty compliance with our deſires, the 


moderation and reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may be 
free to examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being that whereon a 
right direction of our conduct to true * depends; it is in this we ſhould 
this we ſhould take pains to ſuit 
the reliſh of our minds to the true intrinfick good or ill that is in things, and 
not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and weighty good to ſlip out 
of our thoughts, without leaving any reliſh, any defire of itſelf there, till by a 


employ our chief care and endeavours. 


due conſideration of its true worth, we have formed appetites in our minds ſuit- 
able to it, and made ourſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing 


it. And how much this is in every one's power, by making reſolutions to 


himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay he cannot govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 


carrying him into action; for what he can do before a prince, or a great man, * 


can do : alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will. 


How men >þ{ 54. FROM what has been faid, it is eaſy to give account how it comes to 
come to pur- paſs, that though all men deſire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo contra- 


ſue different 


courſes, kily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I fay, that 


the various and contrary choices that men make in the world, do not argue that 
they do not all purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not good to every man 
alike. This variety * purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his hap- 
pineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the concerns 
of man terminated in this life, why one followed ſtudy and knowledge, and 


another hawking and hunting; why one choſe 1 and debauchery, and 
another ſobriety and riches; would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 


aim at his own happineſs, but becauſe their happineſs was placed in different 


things, And therefore it was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his patient that i 
had ſore eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of 
your ſight, wine is good for you ; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing be greater to 


you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 
55. Tux mind has a different reliſh, as well as the palate; and you will 
as iruitleſly endeavour to dJight alc men 2 with — or glory (which yet ſome 
men 


MINK 2 
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Of power. 1 
men place their happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all mens hunger with Cn ay. 
cheeſe or lobſters ; which, though very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are X 
to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive: and many people would with rea- —— 
ſon prefer the griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did in vaia en- 


8 quire, whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or bodily delights, or vir- 

5 IF tue, or contemplation. And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the | 
RR | beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided themm 
_ ſelves into ſeas upon it. For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on tne things 

—- themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular palate, wherein 

= | there is great variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 

= things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe wl:icl 

—— cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now theſe, to different men, are very diffe- 

= rent things. If therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can 

* only enjoy, it is not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their hap- 


pineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. 
For if there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 
let us eat and drink,” let us enjoy what we delight in, © for to-morrow we 
& ſhall die.” This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, though 
all men's deſires tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame object. 
Men may chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only 
| like a company of poor inſets, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with flowers 
and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands ; which 
having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhovld ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 
8 56. Tres things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view into How men 
the ſtate of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, conſiſts in a power to do, or come w chuſe 
not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But *. 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man conſecutive to volition, 
it is farther enquired, whether he be at liberty to will, or no.“ And to this it 
has been anſwered, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty to forbear the act 
Pf volition; he muſt exert an act of his will, whereby the action propoſed is 
made to exiſt, or not to exiſt, But yet there is a caſe wherein a man 1s at liberty 
in reſpect of willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote good as an end to be 
purſued, Here a man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him happy, or no. For 
when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his happineſs, 
it raiſes deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines 
his will, and ſets him at work in purſuit, of his choice on all occaſions that offer. 
And here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a man may juſtly incur pu= @ | 
niſhment, though it be certain that in all the particular actions that he wills, he 
does, and neceſſarily does will that which he then judges to be good, For, 
though his will be always determined by that which is judged good by his 
underſtanding, yet jt excuſes him not: becauſe, by a too haſty choice of his 
own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong meaſures of good and evil; 
::WOL.qL, — fm nn — which, 
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154 Of power. 


Book II. which, however falſe and fallacious, have the ſame influence on all his future con- 
Lw—— gud, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated his own palate, and muſt 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the ſickneſs and death that follows from it. The 15 
eternal law and nature of things muſt not be altered, to comply with his ill- EY 
ordered choice. If the neglect, or abuſe, of the liberty he had to examine what : 
would really and truly make for his happineſs, miſleads him, the miſcarriages that 
follow on it, muſt be imputed: to his own election. He had a power to 
| ſuſpend his determination: it was given him, that he might examine, and take 
care of his own happineſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could 
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never judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a matter of ſo great ü 
and near concernment. „ „ 35 0 : 
WHAT has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why men in this = 


world prefer different things, and purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But 
yet, ſince men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matters of happineſs and 
miſery, the queſtion ſtill remains, How men come often to prefer the worſe to- 
the better; and to chuſe that, which, by their own confeſſion, has made them. 


-- nſerabler . 1 1 „ 3 = 

8 57. To account for the various and contrary ways men take, though all E - 

aim at being happy, we muſt conſider whence the various uneaſineſſes, that + 

dlcetermine the will in the preference of each voluntary action, have their riſe. 1 

Prom bodilß 1. SOME of them come from cauſes not in our power; ſuch as are often the 8 
pans. pains of the body from want, diſeaſe, or outward injuries, as the rack, &c. 


which, when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the will, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, and religion, and what 
before they judged to lead to happineſs; every one not endeavouring, or through 
diſuſe not being able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to raiſe: 
in himſelf deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter- balance the uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily torments, and to keep his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe 
actions which lead to future happineſs. A neighbour country has been of late 
a tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, 'if there needed'any,. 
and the world did not in all countries and ages furniſh examples enough to 
confirm that received obſervation, *©* neceſſitas cogit ad turpia;“ and there- 
fore there is great reaſon for us to pray, © lead us not into temptation.” “ 
From wrong 2. OTHER uncaſineſſes ariſe from our defires of abſent good; which deſires: 
deyres arifing always bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the 
Eee reliſh we have of any abſent good: in both which we are apt to be variouſly. 
„„ mille, and that , in foe bo er ee en Core 
Oar judgement § 58. IN the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments men make 
of preſent of future good and evil, whereby their deſires are mifled. For, as to preſent 
tink happineſs and miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the conſe- 
TOM quences are quite removed, a man never chuſes amiſs; he knows what beſt 
' pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers. Things in their preſent enjoyment 
are what they ſeem; the apparent and real good are, in this caſe, always th: 
fame. For the pain or pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is 
felt, the preſent good or evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore, 
were every action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew no conſequences 


after 
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Of power. 


after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; we ſhould Cx a p. 
always infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, aud of XXI. 
ſtarving with hunger and cold, ſet together before us, no body would be in Cs 

doubt which to chuſe : were the ſatisfaction of a luſt, and the joys of heaven, 
offered at once to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in 
the determination of his choice. Pr 
8 & 59. Bur ſince our voluntary actions carry not all t 
that depend on them, along with them in their preſent periormance, but are 
the precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw after them, and bring 
upon us, when they themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires look 
beyond our preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abſent good, accord- 
ing to the neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaſe of 
our happineſs. It is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity, that gives it its attraction : 
without that, we are not moved by abſent good. For in this narrow ſcantling 
of capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one pleaſore at once, which, when all uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt 
it laſts, ſufficient to make us think ourſelves happy; it is not all remote, and 
even apparent good, that affects us. Becauſe the indolency and enjoyment we 
have, ſufficing for our preſent happineſs, we deſire not to venture the change; 
| ſince we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough. 
For who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, 
urbed, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of 


he happineſs and miſery 


this happineſs is diſt 
happineſs. 
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HEIR aptneſs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without From a wron 
it, is one great occaſion that men often are not raiſed to the deſire of the greateſt Judz 
_ abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the joys of a future ſtate 

move them not; they have little concern or uneaſineſs about them; and the 
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neceſlary part 
| | | | of their hap- 
will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left to the purſuit of 9: 


nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then 
feels, in its want of and longings after them. Change but a man's view of 
theſe things; let him ſee, that virtue and religion are neceſſary to his happi- 
| nels; let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and ſee there God, 
the righteous judge, ready to“ render to every man according to his deeds; 
* to them who by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for glory, and 
« honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto every ſoul that doth evil, 
« indignation and wrath; tribulation and anguiſh :” to him, I ſay, who hath 
a proſpect of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs, or miſery, that attends all 
men after this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meaſures of good 
and evil, that govern his choice, are mightily changed. For ſince nothin | 
_ pleaſure and pain in this life can bear any proportion to endleſs happineſs, or 
exquiſite miſery of an immortal ſoul hereafter; actions in his power will have 
their preference, not according to the tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompa- 
here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable 
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nies or follows the 
| happineſs hereafter. Rs 
9 51. Bur to account more 
on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they 


A more par- 


particularly for the miſery that men often bring 
do all in carneſt purſue happineſ. 
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In comparing 
preſent and 
future. 


Of power. 


muſt conſider how things come to be repreſented to our deſires, under deceitfut 


appearances: and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning 
them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the cauſes of wrong judg- 
ment, we muſt remember that things are judged good or bad in a double ſenſe. 
FIRST, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely pleaſure 
or pain. 15 


SECONDLY, But becauſe not only preſent pleaſure and pain, but that alſo 
which is apt by its efficacy or conſequences to bring it upon us at a diſtance; 
is a proper object of our delires, and apt to move a creature that has foreſight; 


therefore things alſo that draw after them pleaſure and pain, are conſidered as 
good and evil. | EO EE 5 . 


62. Tur wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes the will often faſten 


on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various compariſons of theſe. 


The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what one man may think of 


the determination of another, but what every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be 


wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent being 
really ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the enjoyment of pleaſure, without 


any conſiderable mixture of uneaſineſs; it is impoſſible any one ſhould willingly 


put into his own draught any bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his 
power, that would tend to his ſatisfaction, and the compleating of his happineſs,. 
but only by wrong judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake which is 
the conſequence of invincible error, which ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong 
judgment; but of that wrong judgment which every man himſelf muſt confeſs 


$ 63. I. THEREFORE as to preſent pleaſure and pain, the mind, as has: 


been ſaid, never miſtakes that which is really good or evil; that which is the 
greater pleaſure, or the greater pain, 1s really juſt as it appears. But though 


preſent pleaſure and pain ſhew their difference and degrees ſo plainly, as not to 
leave room for miſtake; yet when we compare preſent pleaſure or pain with 
future, (which is uſually the caſe in the moſt important determinations of the 
will) we often make wrong judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them in 


different poſitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: and ſo it is with 


pleaſures and pains; the preſent 1s apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have 


the diſadvantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt men, like ſpend-thrift heirs, 
are apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for 
ſmall matters in poſſeſſion, part with great ones in reverſion. But that this is 
a wrong judgment, every one mult allow, let his pleaſure conſiſt in whatever 
it will: fince that which is future, will certainly come to be preſent ; and then 


having the ſame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full dimenſions, 


and difcover his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by unequal meaſures. Were 
the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his 
glaſs, with that ſick ſtomach and aking head, which, in ſome men, are ſure 


to follow not many hours after; I think no body, whatever pleaſure he had 
in his cups, would, on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch his lips; which 


yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only by the 
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fallacy of a little difference in time. But if pleaſure or pain can be ſo leſſened C H Ar. 
only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be fo by a farther diſ- XXI. 
tance, to a man that will not by a right judgment do what time will, ie. 
bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take its true 
dimenſions? This is the way we uſually impoſe on ourſelves, in reſpect of bare 
_ pleaſure and pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or miſery: the future loſes 
its juſt proportion, and what is preſent obtains the preference as the greater. 1 
mention not here the wrong judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſſened, 
but reduced to perfect nothing; when men enjoy what they can in preſent, and 
make ſure of that, concluding amiſs that no evil will thence follow. For that 
lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future good and evil, which is that we 
are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of. wrong judgment, which is con- 
cerning good or evil, as it is conſidered to be the cauſe and procurement of 
pleaſure or pain,, that will follow from 1t. bent} e 
8 64. Tax cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent plea- Ca 
ſure or pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow conſtitution - 
of our minds. We cannot well. enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs any 
_ pleaſure almoſt, whilſt pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it be not very 
languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow ſouls, and ſo takes up the whole 
mind, that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent :' or if among our 
pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the conſidera- 
tion of things at a diſtance ; yet we have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that 
a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures :- a little bitter mingled in our cup, 
leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to be 
rid of the preſent evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; 
| becauſe, under the preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt 
degree of. happineſs. Mens daily complaints are a loud proof of this: the 
pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt; and it is with 
anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable - 
as what I now ſuffer.” And therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts 
are intent to get rid of the preſent evil, before all things, as the firit neceſſary. 
condition to our happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately 
think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the uneaſineſs that firs ſo heavy upon us.“ 
And becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure that offers itſelf, is a pain, 
nay oftentimes a very great one, the defire being inflamed by a near and tempt- 
ing object; it is no wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain does, 
and leſſens in our thoughts what is future; and fo forces us, as it were, blind- - 
oo ũ oC Ts 
y Oc. App to this, that abſent good, or which is the ſame thing, future 
. pleaſure, eſpecially if of a fort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to 
counter-balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or deſire, which is preſent. For 
its greatneſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, men 
are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent deſire; and 
conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to trial, it may poſſibly not 
anfwer the report, or opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often 
found, that not only what others have magnified, but even what they themſelves - | 
Ka 8 . .. . r 


aſes of this. 
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Book II. have enjoyed with great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved inf pid 
or nauſeous at another; and therefore they ſee. nothing in it for which they 
ſhould forego a preſent enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, 
when applied to the happineſs of another life, they muſt confeſs; unleſs they 
will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo.” For that being 
intended for a ſtate of happinels, it mult certainly be agreeable to every one's 
with and defire: could we ſuppoſe their reliſhes as different there as they are 
| here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every one's palate. Thus much of the 
wrong judgment we make of preſent and future pleaſure and pain, when they 
. compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered as future. 
Tn confider- 8 60. II. As to things good or bad in their conſequences, and by the aptneſs 
aw is in them to 229898 us good or et in the future, we judge amiſs ſeveral 
tions. | WAYS. 
1. Wren we judge that ſo much evil does not really depend on them, as in 
"LT there does. 
. Warn we judge, that though the conſequence be of that moment, yet 
it is ur of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome 
means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreis, change, repentance, &c. That 
theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every particular, if 1 = 
would examine them at large fingly : but I ſhall only mention this in general, JF 
viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 0 
greater good for a leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, and before a due examination i 
. _— be made proportionable to the weightineſs of the matter, and the concern n- 
. N 1 5 ment it is to us not to miſtake, This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, MK 
{11h „„ eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual cauſes of this wrong judgment, whereof _ 
 _ theſe following are ſome, _ | "Ih 
Cauſes of this. & 67, I. IGNORANCE : he that judges without informing himſelf to the ® 
_ utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. s. 
II. INADVERTENCY : when a man overlooks even that which he does i 
know. This is an affected and preſent ignorance, which miſleads our judg- "Do 
ments as much as the other. Jadging is, as it were, balancing an account, 0 
1 : 5 and determining on which ſide the odds lie. If therefore either ſide be Ih 
ul - huddled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the ET 
1 reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as wrong a 
judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance, That which moſt common 
cCauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, heightened by 
our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent, To 
- ch this precipitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was given us, if we will 
make a right uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then judge thereupon, With- 
out liberty, the underſtanding would be to no purpoſe: and without under- 
ſtanding, liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. If a man fees what 
would do him good or harm, what would make him happy or miterable, 
without being able to move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the 
better for ſeeing ? And he that is at liberty to ramble in pe fect darkneſs, what 
is bis liberty better, than if he were d:iven up and down as a bubble by the 
force of the wind ? F he _ acted by a blind impulſe from without, or from 
| within, 
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Within, is s little odds. The firſt therefore, and great uſe of liberty, is to hinder C uA p. 


blind precipitancy z the principal exerciſe of freedom is to ſtand ſtill, open the XXI. 


eyes, look about, and take a view of the conſequence of what we are going tokꝛꝗ d 


do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. How much floth and 
negligence, heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpo- 
ſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong judgments, I ſhall 
not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other faiſe judgment, which 1 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe 288 it is little taken notice of, though 
of great influence. 


§ 68. ALL men deſire happineſs, that is paſt doubt; but, as has been Wrong judg- 


already obſerved, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with any ment of what | 


is neceſſary to 
3 Our 9 


pleaſure at hand, or that cuitom has endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; 


and ſo being happy. till ſome new deſire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs 
that happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not to, they look no farther ;. 


nor is the will determined to any action, in purſuit of any other known or 


apparent good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, 

but one excludes another; we do not fix our deſire; on every apparent W 

good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our happineſs ;-if we think we can 

be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion to men of 

judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their happineſs, 

which really is fo, This miſtake miſleads us both in the choice of the good 

we aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. But 

which way ever it be, either by placing it Where really it is not, or 1 

negleQing the means as not neceſſary to it; when a man miſſes his great end, 

| happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contributes 

to this miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the actions, which 

are the way to this end; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make 

themſelves unhappy i in order to happineſs, that they do not my bring them · : 

{elves 9 5 
SF 69. Tur laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, .*©-whether it be we can 

in a man's power to change the pleaſ.ntneſs and unpleaſantneſs that accom- change tile 


«© panies any ſort of action! ” And as to that, it is plain, in many caſes he can. agreeableneſs 


or diſagree - | 
Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give reliſh to what either has, or ablerels in 


they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind is as various as that of the Wing | 
body, and like that too may be altered; and it-is a miſtake to think;.that men 
cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifferency that is in actions into pleaſure : 

and defire, if they will do but what is in their power. A-due conſideration 

will do it in ſome caſes; and practice, application and cuſtom in moſt. Bread 

or tobacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, 
becauſe: of an. indifferency or diſrcliſh to them; reaſon and confideration at ficlt 
recommends, and begins their trial, and uſe. finds, or cuſtom makes them 

- pleaſant. That this is ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 

or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater and 


mote deſirable end. The: eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's 


palate, may move the mind by the delight itſelf that accompanies the eating, 


-vvithout reference to any other end: to which the. canhderation of the ꝓleaſute 


there 
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Book II. there is in health and ſtrength (to which that meat is ſubſervient) may add 
a ne guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed potion. In the latter of 


Preference of 


a manifeſt 
wrong judg- 


ment. 


theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation 
2 of the end, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to it, or 
_ neceſſary connexion with it: but the pleaſure of the action itſelf is beſt acquired 

or increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with averſion; and by repetitions wear us into 
a liking of what pothbly, in the firſt eſlay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 
powerful charms, and put fo ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 
what we accuſtom ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 
_ [eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual practice has ſuited, and thereby 
recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's experience 

ſhews him he can do fo; yet it is a part in the conduct of men towards their 


happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a para- 


dox, if it be ſaid, that men can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 
- themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great 
deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common opinion having ſettled 


wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things 


are miſplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to 
rectify thele ; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 
that which is neceſſary or conducive to our happineſs. This every one muſt 
confeſs he can do, and when happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he 
will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: and 1 
| aſk every one, whether he has not often done fo? > 
8 70. I HALL not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments and 
a co neglect of what is in their power, whereby men miſlead themſelves. This 
would make a volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe notions, or 
ſhameful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of their way to 
happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into ſo different courſes of life, this yet 
is certain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot but 
determine the choice in any one that will but conſider: and he that will not be 
ſo far a rational creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and 
miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his underſtand- 
ing he ſhould. The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which the 
_ Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the enforcements of his law, are of weight enough - 
to determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain this life can ſhew, 
| when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which no body 
can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſs 
to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good life here, and the contrary ſtate 
the poſſible reward of a bad one; mult own himſelf to judge very much amiſs 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 
everlaſting bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake 
the guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain hope of annihilation. This is 


evidently fo, though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 
continual pleaſure : which. yet IS, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 


wicked 


«x: * 
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wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; 


nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt part here. 
But when infinite happineſs is put into one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in the 
other; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 
that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without madneſs 


ron the venture? Who in his wits would chuſe to come within a poſſibility of 
infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there 1s yet nothing to be got by that 
hazard? Whereas on the other fide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt 


infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes to paſs. If the good 


man bein the right, he is eternally happy ; if be miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 

he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 

happy; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 

manifeſt wrong judgment that does not preſently ſee to which fide, in this 

caſe, the preference is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the certainty or probability of a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhow the wrong 
judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how 

he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious life upon any conſi- 
deration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life is at 
JJ JFC 5 

71. To conclude this enquiry into human liberty, which as it ſtood Recapitula- | 

before, I myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of mine, 

ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 

not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review of this chapter. 

 Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable flip I had made, in 

putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 

me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond edition, I ſubmit to the 

learned world, and which in ſhort is this: “ Liberty is a power to act or not 

eto act, according as the mind direas.” A power to direct the operative 

faculties to motion or reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 

That which in the train of our voluntary actions determines the will to any _ 

change of operation, is ſome preſent uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always 

accompanied with, that of deſire. Deſire is always moved by evil, to fly it; 

becauſe a total freedom from pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happi- 

neſs: but every good, nay every greater good, does not conſtantly move deſire, 

| becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part of 

our happineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though this 

general deſire of happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the fatiſ- 

faction of any particular deſire can be ſuſpended from determining the will to 

any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely examined, whether the particular 
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apparent good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real happineſs, or 


examination 1s what ultimately determines the man, who could not be free if 


his will were determined by any thing but his own deſire guided by his own. 


be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that 


judgment. I know that liberty by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, 


antecedent to the determination of his will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much 


ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
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Book II. there is in health and ſtrength (to which that meat is ſubſervient) may add 
w—— a new guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſmed potion. In the latter of 
| theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation 

of the end, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to it, or 
neceſſary connexion with it: but the pleaſure of the action itſelf is beſt acquired 

or increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with averſion; and by repetitions wear us into 

a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have 
powerful charms, and put ſo {ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 

«what we accuſtom ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 

eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual practice has ſuited, and thereby 
recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's experience 


ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a part in the conduct of men towards their 


happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a para- 
dox, if it be ſaid, that men can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 


| themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great 


deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common opinion having ſettled 
wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things 
are miſplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to 
rectify theſe; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 


that which is neceſſary or conducive to our happineſs. This every one muſt 


confeſs he can do, and when happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he 
will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: and 1 
aſk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? NS 


3 § 70. I SHALL not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments and 
Frererence 8 | 


vice to virtue, Neglect of what is in their power, whereby men miſlead themſelves. This 
a manifet would make a volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe notions, or 
wrong judg- 

ment. 


8. ſhameful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of their way to 
happineſs, and diſtract them, as we fee, into ſo different courſes of life, this yet 
is certain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot but 
determine the choice in any one that will but conſider: and he that will not be 
ſo far a rational creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and 
miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his underſtand- 
ing he ſhould. The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which the 
Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the enforcements of his law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain this life can ſhew, 
when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which no body 

can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſs 
to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good life here, and the contrary ſtate 


the poſſible reward of a bad one; mult own himſelf to judge very much amiſs 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 


everlaſting bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 


fear of that dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake 


the guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain hope of annihilation. This is 

evidently fo, though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 

continual pleaſure: which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 
Sis VVV wicked 
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. wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; CH a v. 
= nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt part here, XXI. 
1 But when infinite happineſs is put into one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in the- 
8 other; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 
that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without madneſs 
run the venture? Who in his wits would chuſe to come within a politbility of 
infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
hazard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt _ 
infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes to paſs. If the good . 
man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 
he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
happy; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 
manifeſt wrong judgment that does not preſently ſee to which fide, in this 
caſe, the preference is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the certainty or probability of a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhow the wrong 
judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how 
= he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious life upon any conſi- 


: deration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life is at 

„ leaſt poſſible. EY e Ist! 88 
8 $ 71. To conclude this enquiry into human liberty, which as it ſtood Recapitula- 
5 before, I myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of mine, uu 
2 ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 
. not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review of this chapter. 


Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable {lip I had made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 
me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned world, and which in ſhort is this: “ Liberty is a power to act or not 
to act, according as the mind directs.“ A power to direct the operative 
faculties to motion or reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 
That which in the train of our voluntary actions determines the will to any 
=: change of operation, is ſome preſent uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always 
We: accompanied with, that of deſire. Deſire is always moved by evil, to fly it 
mobecauſe a total freedom from pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happi- 
nes: but every good, nay every greater good, does not conſtantly move deſire, 
„ becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part of 
. our happineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though this 
general deſire of happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the ſatiſ- 
faction of any particular deſire can be ſuſpended from determining the will to | 
any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely examined, whether the particular 
apparent good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real happineſs, or 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that 
examination is what ultimately determines the man, who could not be free if 
his will were determined by any thing but his own deſire guided by his own 
judgment. I know that liberty by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, 
antecedent to the determination of his will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much 
ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
ä — — whether 


Of power. 


Book II. whether this fappoſd indifferency be antecedent to the thought and judgment 
L—— of the underſtanding, as well as to the decree of the will. For it is pretty 


hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. immediately after the judgment of the 
underſtanding, and before the determination of the will, becauſe the determi- 
nation of the will immediately follows the judgment of the underſtanding : 

and to place liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to the thought and judgment 
of the underſtanding, ſeems to me to place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſs, 
wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a 


ſubject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of liberty, but in 


conſequence of thought and judgment. I am not nice about phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to fay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that liberty is placed 
in indifferency; but it is an indifferency which remains after the judgment 
of the underſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the will : and that 


is an indifferency not of the man, (for after he has once judged which is 


beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency of 
the operative powers of the man, which remaining equally able to operate, 

or to forbear operating after, as before the decree of the will, are in a ſtate, 
which, if one pleaſes, may be called indifferency; and as far as this indifferency 


reaches, a man is free, and no farther: v. g. I have the ability to move my 


hand, or to let it reſt, that operative power is indifferent to move, or not to 


move my hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My will determines 
that operative power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the indifferency of that my 


operative power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; the power of moving my 
hand is not at all impaired by the determination of my will, which at preſent 
orders reſt; the indifferency of that power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it 


was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the 


contrary. But if during the reſt of my hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden palſy, 
the indifferency of that operative power is gone, and with it my liberty ; I have 
no longer freedom in that reſpect, but am under a neceſſity of letting my hand 
reſt. On the other ſide, if my hand be put into motion by a convullion, the 
indifferency of that operative faculty is taken away by that motion, and my 
liberty in that caſe is loſt: for I am under a neceſſity of having my hand 
move. I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of indifferency ry 
ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 


F 72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of liberty are of ſo 


5 great importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardoned this digreſſion, which my 


attempt to explain it, has led me into. The idea of will, volition, liberty, and | 
neceſſity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my way. In a former 


edition of this treatiſe I gave an account of my thoughts concerning them, 


according to the light 1 then had: and now, as a lover of truth, and not a 


worſhipper of my own doctrines, I own ſome change of my opinion, which 


I think I have diſcovered ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an unbiaſſed 


indifferency followed truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither being 


ſo vain as to fancy infallibility, nor fo difingenuous as to diſſemble my miltakes 
for fear of blemiſhing my reputation, I have with the ſame fincere deſign for 


truth only, not been aſhamed to pubtith what a ſeyerer enquiry has ſuggeſted. 
It 
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It is not impoſſible but that ſome may think my former notions right, and 
ſome (as I have already found) theſe latter; and ſome neither, I ſhall not at 
all wonder at this variety in mens opinions; impartial deduCtions of reaſon in 
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controverted points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtract notions not fo. 
very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And therefore I ſhould think myſelf 
not a little beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 


fairly clear this ſubject of liberty from any difficulties that may yet remain. 
Berore I cloſe this chapter, it may perhaps be to our purpoſe, and help to 
give us clearer conceptions about power, if we make our thoughts take a little 


more exact ſurvey of action. I have ſaid above, that we have idcas but of 


two ſorts of action, viz. motion and thinking. Theſe, in truth, though called 
and counted actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not be found to be always 


perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are inſtances of both kinds, which, 
upon due conſideration, will be found rather paſſions than actions, and conſe- 


quently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive powers in thoſe ſubjects, which yet 
on their accounts are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſubſtance that 


hath motion or thought receives the impreſſion, where it is put into that 
action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by the capacity it has to receive 


ſuch an impreſſion from ſome external agent; and ſuch a power is not pro- 


perly an active power, but a mere paſlive capacity in the ſubject. Sometimes 
the ſubſtance or agent puts itſelf into action by its own power, and this is 


properly active power. Whatſoever modification a ſubſtance has, whereby 
it produces any effect, that is called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by motion 


operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of another ſubſtance, and therefore this 
modification of motion we call action. But yet this motion in that ſolid 
ſubſtance is, when rightly conſidered, but a paſſion, if it received it only from 
ſome external agent. So that the active power of motion is in no ſubſtance. 
which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in another ſubſtance, when at reſt. 
So likewiſe in thinking, a power to receive ideas or thoughts, from the ope- 
ration of any external ſubſtance, is called a power of thinking: but this is but 
a paſſive power, or capacity. But to be able to bring into view ideas out of 
ſight at one's own choice, and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this 
is an active power. This reflection may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 
miſtakes about powers and actions, which grammar, and the common frame 
of languages may be apt to lead us into; ſince what is ſignified by verbs that 
grammarians call active, does not always ſignify act on: v. g. this propoſition, 
1 ſee the moon, or a ſtar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, though expreſſed 


by a verb active, does not fignify any action in me, whereby I operate on 


thoſe ſubſtances; but the reception of the ideas of light, roundneſs and heat, 
| Wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that poſition of 
my eyes, or body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my eyes another 
way, or remove my body out of the ſun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe 
of my own choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that motion. 


Such an action is the product of active power. 


$ 73. AND thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original 


adeas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are made up; 
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Book II. which, if 1 would conf der, as a philoſopher, and examine on what cauſes 


they depend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced 8 


to theſe very few primary and original ones, viz. Extenſion, Solidity, Mobility, 
or the power of being moved ; which by our ſenſes we receive from body: 

Perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking; Motivity, or the power 
of moving; which by reflection we receive from our minds, I crave leave to 
make uſe of theſe two new words, to avoid the danger of being miſtaken in 
the uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. - To which it we add Exiſtence, Dura- 
tion, Number; which belong both to the one and the other; we have, 
perhaps, all the original ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I 
imagine, might be explained the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and 


all other ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to perceive the 


ſeverally modified extenſions, and motions of theſe minute bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to 
enquire into the knowledge the mind has of things, by thoſe ideas and appear- 


ances, which God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the mind comes 
by that knowledge, rather than into their cauſes, or manner of production; 


I ſhall not, contrary the deſign of this eſſay, ſet mylelf to enquire philoſo- 
_ phically into the peculiar conſtitution of bodies, and the configuration of parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in us the ideas of their ſenſible qua- 
lities: I ſhall not enter any farther into that diſquiſition, it ſuffcing to my 
purpoſe to obſerve, that gold or ſaffron has a power to produce in us the idea 
of yellow, and ſnow or milk the idea of white; which we can only have by 
our ſight, without examining the texture of the parts of thoſe bodies, or the 
particular figures or motion of the particles which rebound from them, to 
cauſe in us that particular ſenſation: though when we go beyond the bare ideas 
in our minds, and would enquire into their cauſes, We cannot conceive any 
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us, but the different bulk, figure, number, texture, and motion of its inſenüble 


parts. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Of mixed modes. 
Cu Ar. 81. AVING 199760 of Gmple modes in the foregoing chapters, and 3 
: {ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, to ſhew 


— what they are, and how we come by them; we are now in the next place 


Mixed modes to conſider thoſe we call mixed modes: ſuch are the complex ideas we mark 


by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. which conſiſting of ſeveral 


combinations of fimple ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 


ſimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be characteriſtical marks of any real 
beings that have a fteady eziſtence, but ſcattered and independent ideas put 


together 


4 


thing elſe to be in any ſenſible object, whereby it produces different ideas in 


ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe mixed modes being alſo ſuch combinations of 
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together by the mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex ideas of CAT. 


ſubſtances. „ II. 


$ 2. THAT the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple ideas, is wholly paſſive, and gy va 


receives them all from the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as ſenſation ar by the 


or reflection offers them, without being able to make any one idea, experience 
ſhews us: but if we attentively conſider theſe ideas I call mixed modes, we 


are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their original quite different. The mind 
often exerciſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral combinations : for it 


being once furniſhed with ſimple ideas, it can put them together in ſcveral 


compoſitions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, without examining whe- 


ther they exiſt ſo together in nature. And hence I think it is that theſe ideas 


are called notions, as if they had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in 


the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; and to form ſuch ideas, it 


ſufficed, that the mind puts the parts of them together, and that they were 


conſiſtent in the underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had any 
real being: though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be taken from 


obſervation, and the exiſtence of ſeveral fimple ideas ſo combined, as they 
are put together in the underſtanding. For the man who firſt framed the idea 
of hypocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the obſervation of one, 


who made ſhew of good qualities which he had not, or elſe have framed that 


idea in his mind, without having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by: for it is 


_ evident, that in the beginning of Janguages and focieties of men, ſeveral of 
thoſe complex ideas, which were conſequent to the conſtitutions eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them, mutt needs have been in the minds of men before they exiſted 


any where elſe ; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch complex ideas were 


in uſe, and fo thoſe ideas framed, before the combinations Mey ſtood for, ever 
exiſted. 


§3. IN DEED now that languages are made, ant abound with words fund- "Pe As 
ing for fuch combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, is by 8* bv the ex- 
plication of 
the explication of thoſe oven that ſtand for Them, For conſiſting of com- their names 
pany of ſimple ideas combined, they may by words, ſtanding for thole ſimpte 


ideas, be repreſented to the mind'of one who underſtands thoſe words, though 


that complex combination of ſimple ideas were never offered to his mind by the 
real exiſtence of things. Tnus a man may come to have the idea of ſacrilege 
or murder, by enumerating to him the limple ideas which theſe words tand 7 
for, without ever ſeeing cither of them committed, . 


F 4. EvERY mix<d move conſiſting of many diſtinct ſimple ideas, it t ſeems The name 
reaſonable to enquire, ©* whence it has its unity, and how ſuch a preciſe mul- ties che parts 
* titude comes to make but one idea, ſince that combination does not always i, 
« exiſt together i in nature?” To which I anſwer, it is plain it has 1ts unity one idea. 


from an act of the mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and 
conſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark 


of this union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one name 
given to that combination. For it is by their names that men commonly 
regulate their account of their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeidom aowing 
or conſidering any number of ſimple ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch 
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Book II. collections as there be names for. Thus, though the killing of an old man be 
L=— 3s fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, as the killing a man's 


father ; yet there being no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the 


name of parricide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex 


idea, nor a diſtinct 9 of actions from that of killing a young man, or any 
other man. 
The cauſe of § 6, IF we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occaſions 
men to make ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas into diſtinct, and, as it were, 


. ſettled modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of things themſelves, 


have as much an aptneſs to be combined and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find 


the reaſon of it to be the end of language; which being to mark or commu- 


nicate mens thoughts to one another with all the diſpatch that may be, they | 


uſually make ſuch collections of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to 
them, as they have frequent uſe of in their way of living and converſation, 
leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and 
without names that tie hen together ; they rather chuſing to enumerate (when 
they have need) ſuch ideas as make them up, by the particular names that 
ſtand for them, than to trouble their memories by multiplying of complex 


ideas with names to (hem, which — ſeldom or never have any occaſion to 


make uſe of. 


Why words in § 6. TIIS ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in every language 
one language many particular words, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word for 


h 4 
fwaring In an. another. For the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms and manners of one nation, making 


other. ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another 
| people have had never any occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as taken notice 

of; names come of courſe to be annexed to them; to avoid long periphraſes in 

thin gs of daily converſation, and ſo they become ſo many diſtinct complex ideas 


in their minds. Thus 65paxiouc; amongſt the Greeks, and proſcriptio amongſt | 


the Romans, were words which. other languages had no names that exactly 
anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, which were not in the minds 


of the men of other nations. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, there was no 


notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch combinations of ideas as were 


united, and as it were tied together by thoſe terms : and therefore i in other 


countries there were no names for them. 


And len- 58 7. HEN cz alſo we may ſee the reaſon why languages conſtantly change, 
change. take up new, and lay by old terms; becauſe change of cuſtoms and opinions 


of different ideas are by this means wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how 


much of our time and breath is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve or appeal ſtand 


for; and inſtead of either of thoſe names, uſe a periphraſis, to make any one 
underſtand their meaning. 
Mixed modes, $ 8. THovcn I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, whe I 


where they corne to treat of words and their uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus much 


bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to 
think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long deſcriptions, are annexed 
to them, and ſo they become new ſpecies of complex modes. What a number 
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1 | | | | | 8 
8 notice here of the names of mixed modes; which being flecting, and tranſient Cn AP. 
: combinations of ſimple ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence any where but XXII. 
* in the minds of men, and there too have no longer any exiſtence, tha x-: 
. whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the appearance of a 

_ conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their names: which are therefore, in theſe 


2 ſort of ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould 
8 enquire where the idea of a triumph or apotheoſis exiſts, it is evident they 

Th could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, 
being actions that required time to their performance, and ſo could never all 
exiſt together: and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of theſe actions 

are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the names that excite them in us. 

$9. TrzRE are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex ideas of How we get 


mixed modes. 1. By experience and obſervation of things themſelves. Thus mme, 
1 by ſeeing two men wreſtle, or fence, we get the idea of wreſtling or fencing. 
= | 2. By invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our 
a own minds: ſo he that firſt invented printing, or etching, had an idea of it 
CE. | in his mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by explain- 
* ing the names of actions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
© IH merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our imaginations all thoſe 
x ideas which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. 
11 For having by ſenſation and reflection ſtored our minds with ſimple ideas, and 
3 by uſe got the names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe names repreſent to 
— another any complex idea we would have him conceive; ſo that it has in it no 
1 ſimple ideas, but what he knows, and has with us the ſame name for. For all 
= | our complex ideas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple ideas, of which they are 


compounded and originally made up, though perhaps their immediate ingre- 
dients, as I may ſo fay, are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which 
the word lie ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 1. Articulate ſounds. 
2. Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of 


| thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put together by affirmation or negation, other- i 

wiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. I think 1 
need not go any farther in the analyſis of that complex idea, we call a lie: FF 

what I have ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of ſimple ideas: and | 
it could not be but an offenſive tediouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with _ Ts f 
a more minute enumeration of every particular ſimple idea, that goes to this 5 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make _ 5 


out to himſelf, The ſame may be done in all our complex ideas whatſoever; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into 
imple ideas, which are all the materials of knowledge or thought we have, 
or can have, Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the mind is hereby ſtinted 
to tco ſcanty a number of ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible ſtock of a 
_ ſimple modes, number and figure alone affords us. How far then mixed 9 
modes, which admit of the various combinations of different ſimple ideas, and 
their infinite modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. 

So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee that no body need be afraid, he ſhall 
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Book II. not have ſcope and compaſs enough for his thoughts to range in, though thiey be, 


Kon =D — 


Motion, 
thinb ing and 
power have 


been moit mo- 


dified. 


Several words 


ſeeming to 


ſignity action, 
 Gipnify bat the Called cauſes; and the ſubſtances which thereupon are produced, or the fimple 


ed. ideas which are introduced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, are 


as I pretend, confined only to ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or reflection, 
and their ſeveral combinations. 


$ 10. IT is worth our obſerving, which of all our imple ideas have been 


moſt modified, and had moſt mixed modes made out of them, with names 


given to them: and thoſe have been theſe three; thinking and motion (which 
are the two ideas which comprehend in them all action) and power, from 
whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple ideas, I ſay, of 
thinking, motion, and power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modi- 


fied, ind out of whoſe modifications have been made moſt complex modes, 
with names to them. For action being the great buſineſs of mankind, and: 
the whole matter about which all laws are converſant, it is no wonder that the 
ſeveral modes of thinking and motion ſhouid be taken notice of, the ideas of 
them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and have names aſſigned to them; 
without which, laws could b: but ill made, or vice and diſorder repreſſed. 
Nor could any communication be well had amongſt men, without ſuch com- 


plex ideas, with names to them: and therefore men have ſettled names, and 


ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of action diſtinguiſhed by their 
cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other circum- 
ſtances; and alſo of their powers fitted for thoſe actions: : v. g boldneſs is the 
power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before o'hers, without fear or diſorder ; : 


and the Greeks call the confidence of {peaking by a peculiar name, wzppyoic: 


which power or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquired 
by frequent doing the ſame thing, i is that idea we name habit; when it is for- 


ward, and ready upon every occaſion to break into action, we call it diſpoſition, 


Thus teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. a 

To conclude: Let us examine any modes of action, v. g. confideration and 
aſſent, which are actions of the mind; running and ſpeaking, which are actions 
of the body; revenge and murder, hich are aCtions of both together : and 


we ſhall find them but ſo many collections of {imple ideas, which together 
make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe names. 

11. Power being the ſource from whence all action proceeds, the 
fublances wherein theſe powers are, when they exert this power into act, are 


called effects. The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, 


is called, in the ſubject exerting that power, action; but in the ſubject, 
wherein any ſimple idea is changed or produced, it is called paſſion: which 


efficacy, however various, and the effects .lmoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, 


conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking and 
willing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modifications of motion. - I ſay, 


1 think we cannot conceive it to be any « other but theſe two: for whatever ſort 


of action, beſides theſe, produces any effects, I confeſs myſelf to have no 


notion nor idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, 


and knowledge; and as much in the dark to me as five other ſenſes, or as the 


ideas of colours to a blind man: and therefore many words, which ſeem to 


Expreſs. 


. * gd 
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expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the action or modus operandi at all, CHAP. 
but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, or XXII. 
cauſe operating; v. g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the 
action or manner whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and the 
thing done. And when a countryman ſays the cold freezes water, though the 
word freezing ſeems to import ſome action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 
effect, viz. that water that was before fluid, is become hard and confiſtent, 
without containing any idea of the action whereby it is done. „„ 
$ 12, I THINK I ſhall not need to remark here, that though power and Mixed modes 
action make the greateſt part of mixed modes, marked by names, and familiar 1e «wg 
in the minds and mouths of men; yet other ſimple ideas, and their feveral | | 
combinations, are not excluded: much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for 
me to enumerate all the mixed modes, which have been ſettled, with names to 
them. That would be to make a dictionary of the greatcſt part of the words 
made uſe of in divinity, ethicks, law, and politicks, and ſeveral other ſciences. 
All that is requiſite to my preſent deſigo, is, to ſhew what ſort of ideas thoſe 
are which I call mixed modes, how the mind comes by them, and that the 
are compoſitions made up of ſimple ideas got from ſenſation and reflection; 
which, I ſuppoſe, I have done, | PE 


CHAPTER XxIII. 
Of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


81. HE mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with a great number Cy AP. 
of the ſimple ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found in XXIII. 
exterior things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alſo, that a 
certain number of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together; which being das 0 = 
preſuined to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- mace, 
henſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, fo united in one 
ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk 
of, and conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a complication of many 
ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum _ 
wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we 
Call ſübſtan ee. . 5 55 . 


§ 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his notion of pure Our idea of 

ſubſtance in general, he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only a bugs in 
ſuppoſition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch qualities, which are capable „ 

of producing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called acci- 

dents. If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the ſubje& wherein colour or 
weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended parts: 

and if he were demanded, what is it that that ſolidity and extenſion inhere in, 

he would not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before- mentioned, who, 


Or 5 2 ſaying 
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Book II. ſaying that the world was ſupported by a great elephant, was alked what the 
elephant reſted on; to which his anſwer was, A great tortoiſe, But being 


Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


again preſſed to know what gave ſupport to the broad-backed tortoiſe, replied,. 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where 


we uſe words without having clear and diſtinct ideas, we talk like children; 
who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which they know not, readily give 
this ſatisfactory anſwer, That it is ſomething : which in truth ſignifies no 
more, when ſo uſed either by children or men, but that they know not what; 
and that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
diſtin idea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark, The 
idea then we have, to which we give the general name ſubſtance, being 
nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſt- 


ing, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, ' fine re ſubſtante,” without ſome- 
thing to ſupport them, we call that ſupport ſubſtantia; which, according to 
the true import of the word, 1s in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under or upholding. 


Of the ſorts of & 3. AN obſcure and relative idea of ſubſtance in general being thus made, 


_ ſubſtances. 


ge neral. 


we come to have the ideas of particular forts of ſubſtances, by collecting ſuch 


combinations of ſimple ideas, as are by experience and obſervation of mens 


ſenſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from. 
the particular internal conſtitution, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. 


Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, water, &c. of which 


ſubſtances, whether any one has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple ideas co-exiſtent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. It is 


the ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a diamond, ar together, that 
make the true complex idea of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or a jeweller 


commonly knows better than a philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial forms 


he may talk of, has no other idea of thoſe ſubſtances, than what is framed by 
a collection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them: only we muſt 


take notice, that our complex 1deas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas 
they are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſomething to which 


they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. And therefore when we ſpeak of any 


ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch qualities; as body is a. 
thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable 
of thinking; and ſo hardneſs, friability, and power to draw iron, we ſay, are 
qualities to be found in a loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
intimate, that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the extenſion, 
fizare, folidity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable ideas, though we know 
No clear idea & 4. HEN, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal 
of jobſtance in ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of eitner of them be 
but the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
qualities, which we uſe to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone ;. yet 
| becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common ſubje&t; which 
ſapport we denote by the name ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no 


clear or diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport, _ 


S5. Tux 


3 * 


do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 


then, that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from our 


more conclude its non-exiſtence, than we can for the ſame reaſon deny the 
exiſtence of body; it being as rational to affirm there is no body, becauſe _ 
wie have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of matter, as to lay there 
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general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, are 6 
nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though 
unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent parti- 
_ cular ſorts of ſubſtances to ourſelves; ſuch are the ideas we have of their 
ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick names, 


words, every one who underſtands the language, frames in his mind a com- 
bination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied 
to exiſt together under that denomination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, 


| the idea of the ſun, what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas, 


from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks and diſcourſes of the 


9 7. For he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the particu] 


Our ideas of ſubſtances. 1 

8 c. Tux ſame thing happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. Cnae. 

thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of them- XXIII. 

ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it 

we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ide ef Cock 
ſpirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of matter | 


| | 3 As body. 
but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities which affect our ſenſes 


and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a notion of the ſub- 
ſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body: the one being ſuppoſed to be (without 
knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from with- 
out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 
ſubſtratum to thoſe operations we experiment in ourſelves within. It is plain 
conceptions and apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual ſubſtance or ſpirit : and 
therefore from our not having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, we can no 


is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a 
ſpirit. VVV 3 = %% 
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8 6. WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret, abſtract nature of ſubſtance in Of the ſorts of 


n 
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ſignify to others, v. g. man, horſe, ſun, water, iron: upon hearing which 


— — — 
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and be as it were adherent to that unknown common ſubje&, which inheres 
not in any thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every 
one upon enquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of 
any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what 
he has barely of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſubſtratum, as gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe qua- 
lities or ſimple ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus 


—— 
93 — 


bright, hot, roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtance 


ſun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, 
or properties, which are in that thing which he calls the ſun. 


ar ſorts of ſab- Power a great 
ſtances, who has gathered and put together moſt of thoſe finple ideas which Ro 
do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its active powers, and paſſive of ſubſtances. 
42 CEN „ 


172 . Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


Book IT. capacities; which though not coaple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity ſake, 
——— may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the power of 
drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the complex one of that ſubſtance we call 

a load-itone; and a power to be ſo drawn, is a part of the complex one we 

call iron: Which powers pals for inherent qualities in thoſe ſubjects. Becauſe 

every ſubſtance being as apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome 

ſ-nlible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple ideas 

which we receive immediately fiom it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible qualities 
introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover to us thoſe powers, which do thereby 
mediately affect our ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible qualities do it immedi- 

ately: v. g. we immediately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its heat and colour; 


which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but powers in it to produce thoſe 


ideas in us: we alſo by our ſenſes perceive the colour and. brittleneſs of char- 


coal, whereby we come by the knowledge of another power in fire, which it 


has to change the colour and conſiſtency of wood. By the former fire imme- 
diately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral powers, which 
therefore we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, and ſo make them 


a part of the complex ideas of it. For all thoſe powers that we take cogni- 


Zance of, terminating only in the alteration of ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe 
ſubjects on which they operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible 


ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned theſe powers amongſt the ſimple 


ideas, which make the complex ones of the ſorts of ſubſtances; though theſe 


powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex ideas. And in this looſer 
ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialities 
amongſt the ſimple ideas, which we recolle& in our minds, when we think. 
of particular ſubſtances. For the powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſ- 
ſary to be confidered, if we will have true diſtinct notions of the ſeveral ſorts 


Ne of ſubſtances, 
Anlwby. 8 8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers make a great part of our com- 


lex ideas of ſubſtances; ſince their ſecondary. qualities are thoſe, which in 
moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeveral forts of 
them. For our {enſes failing us in the diſcovery of the bulk, texture, and: 


figure of the minate parts Fe | bodies, on which their real conſtitutions and 

differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary qualities, as the 
cCharacteriſtical notes and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our mind:, 

and diſtiveuith them one from another. All which ſecondary qualities, as has. 


been ſhewn, are nothing but bare powers. For the colour and taſte of opium 
are, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its 
primary qualities, whereby It is fitted to, Produce different operations on 


different parts of our bodies. 


hoe et r 89. THE ideas that make our uncles ones of corporeal FRO Ie, are 195 


ideas make theſe three ſorts, Firit, the ideas of the primary qualities of things, which 


> 0 7 are diſcovered by our ſenſes, and are in them even when we perceive them 
ne 


Ane. not; Tuck are the bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and motion of the parts. 
of bodics, which are really! in chem, whether we take notice of them or no. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which depending on theſe, are CH Ar. 
nothing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances have to produce ſeveral ideas in us by XXIII. 
our ſenſes; which ideas are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any 
thing is in its cauſe. Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſſance to give 
or receive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo altered 
| ſhould produce in us different ideas from what it did b.fore; theſe are called 
active and paſſive powers: all which powers, as far as we have any notice or 
notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple ideas. For whatever altera- 
tion a loadſtone has the power to make in the minute particles of iron, we 
ſhould have no notion of any power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its 
ſenſible motion diſcover it: and I doubt not, but there are a thouſand changes, 
that bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpe&, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible effects. 1 1 
$ 10. PoweRs therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex ideas of Powers make 
| ſubſtances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold, will find ſeveral of 2 gleat part 
its ideas that make it up, to be only powers: as the power of being melted, but pler idea, of 
of not ſpending itſelf in the fire; of being diſſolved in aqua regia; are 1Jeas-ſubltances. 
as neceſſary to make up. our complex idea of gold, as its colour and weight: 
which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different powers. For to ſpeak 
truly, yellowneſs is not actually in gold; but is a power in gold to pro ſuce 


P = 
PPP 
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= that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due light: and the heat, which 
BS we cannot leave out of our ideas of the fun, is no more really in the ſun, than 


the white colour it introduces into wax. Theſe are both cqually powers in the- 


: ſan, operating, by the motion and figure of its ſenſible parts, ſo on a.man, as: 

7 to make him have the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, as to make it capable to 

£1 produce in a man the idea of white, !! 8 N 
= $ 11. Far we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of bodies, The now fe- 


and the real conſtitution on which their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt not Sov Fe bY 

but they would produce quite different ideas in us; and that which is now the would gifap- 
yellow colour of gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee 882 nb ang 
an admirable texture of parts of a certain ſize and figure. This, microſcopes ps ET” 

plainly diſcover to us; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, ones of their 
is, by thus augmenting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be quite a Pew 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk 

of the minute parts of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces different 

ideas from what it did before, Thus ſand or pounded glaſs, which is opake, 

and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microſcope ; and a hair ſcen this. 
way, loſes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture. 
of ſome. bright ſparkling. colours, ſuch as appear from the reftaction of dia- 

monds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked cye appears.all. red; 

but by a good microſcope, wherein its leſſer parts appear, ſhews- only fome few 

globules of red, ſwimming in. a pellucid liquor: and how theſe red globules 
would appear, if glaſſes could be found. that could yet magnify. them.a-thou-. 

ſand or ten thouſand times more, is uncertain, 85 1 85 


§ 12. THE infinite wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Oer Eculties 


our ſenſes, faculties, and organs, to the conveniencics of life, and the buſinefs oe pe 
Es ; | | | o aur 
EO WE fa... ::- 


Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


Book II. we have to do here. We are able, by our ſenſes, to know and diſtinguiſh 
things; and to examine them fo. far, as to apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral 
ways to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have inſight enough into 


their admirable contrivances and wonderful effects, to admire and magnify the 


woiſdom, power, and goodneſs of their author. Such a knowledge as this, 


which is ſuited to our preſent condition, we want not faculties to attain, But 
it appears not, that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the comprehenſion of any finite 
being. We are furniſhed with faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover 
enough in the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of the Creator, and the 
knowledge of our duty; and we are fitted well enough with abilities, to pro- 
vide for the conveniencies of living: theſe are our buſineſs in this world. 
But were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the appear- 
ance and outward ſcheme of things would have quite another face to us; and 
lam apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our being, or at leaſt well- 


being in this part of the univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſiders 


how little our conſtitution is able to bear a remove into parts of this air, 
not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have reaſon to be 


ſatisfied, that in this globe of earth allotted for our manſion, the all-wiſe - 
Architect has ſuited our organs, and the bodies that are to affect them, one 
to another. If our ſenſe of hearing were but one thouſand times quicker than 


it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtract us? And we ſhould in the quieteſt 
retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a ſea- fight. 
Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man a thou- 


ſand or a hundred thouſand times more acute than it is now by the beſt micro- 
ſcope, things ſeveral millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his 
ſight now, would then be viſible to his naked eyes, and ſo he would come 
| nearer the diſcovery of the texture and motion of the minute parts of corporeal 


things; and in many of them, probably get ideas of their internal conſtitu- 
tions, But then he would be in a quite different world from other people : 
nothing would appear the ſame to him, and others; the viſible ideas of every 
thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he and the reſt of men 
could diſcourſe concerning the objects of fight, or have any communication 
about colours, their appearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch 
a quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could not endure bright ſun-ſhine, or fo 
much as open daylight; nor take in but a very {mall part of any object at 


once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch 


microſcopical eyes (if I may ſo call them) a man could penetrate farther than 


ordinary into the ſecret compoſition and radical texture of bodies, he would not 
make any great advantage by the change, if ſuch an acute ſight would not ſerve 
to conduct him to the market and exchange; if he could not ſee things he was 

to avoid, at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by 
thoſe ſenſible qualities others do, He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the 


configuration of the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon 
what peculiar ſtructure and impulle its elaſtic motion depends, would no doubt 


diſcover ſomething very admirable: but if eyes ſo framed could not view at 


once 
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once the hand, and the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance C H a Pp. 
ſee what a clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- XXIII. 
neſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the parts of the @—w—— 
machine, made him loſe its uſe. 3 | ; 
8 13, AND here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjecture of mine, conjegure 
viz. that ſince we have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be given to the about ſpirits. 
But: report of things, that our philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
[OY ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, figure and conforma- 
: tion of parts; whether one great advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves organs of 
| ſenſation or perception, as to ſuit them to their preſent deſign, and the circum- 
ſtances of the object they would conſider. For how much would that man 
exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the faculty fo to alter the ſtruc- 
ture of his eyes, that one ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral 
degrees of viſion, which the affiſtance of glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has 
taught us to conceive? What wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his 
eyes to all forts of objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the figure and motion of 
1 the minute particles in the blood, and other juices of animals, as diſtinctly as 
=_ he does, at other times, the ſhape and motion of the animals themſelves? But 
® | to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable organs ſo contrived as to diſcover the 
Wt figure and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made them fo, as is beſt for us in our preſent condition. He hath. 
fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 
do with: and though we cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends above- 
mentioned, which are our great concernment. I beg my reader's pardon, for 
laying before him fo wild a fancy, concerning the ways of perception in beings 
above us: but how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the knowledge of angels, but after this manner, ſome way or 
other in proportion to what we find and obſerve in ourſelves. And though. 
we cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wiſdom of God may frame 
creatures with a thouſand other faculties and ways of perceiving things without 
them, than what we have; yet our thoughts can go no farther than our own: 
ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the ideas received 
from our own ſenſation and reflection. The ſuppoſition at leaſt, that angels 
do ſometimes aſſume bodies, needs not ſtartle us; fince ſome of the moſt 
antient and moſt learned fathers of the church ſeemed to believe, that they had 
bodies: and this is certain, that their ſtate and way of exiſtence is unknowns 
W us;- „ 5 5 TY 5 
8 14. Bor to return to the matter in hand, the ideas we have of ſubſtences, Complex 
and the ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances are ideas of ſub. 
nothing elſe but a collection of a certain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered as "ho 
united in one thing. Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though they are commonly 
imple apprehenſions, and the names of them ſimple terms; yet in effect are 
complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an Engliſhman fignifies by 
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5 Oi.ur ideas of ſubſtances. 


Boo k II. the name Swan, is white colour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole 
— — feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noiſe; and perhaps, to a man who has long 
obſerved thoſe kind of birds, ſome other properties which all terminate in 
ſenſible imple ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 
12ea cf fpiti- \ 15. BESID Es the complex ideas we have of material ſenſible ſubſtances, of 
taal ſubfl. nee, which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we have taken from thoſe opera- 
body dab. of tions of our own minds, which we experiment daily in ourſelves, as thinking, 
" ftance:, underſtanding, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. co- 
exiſting in ſome ſubſtance; we are able to frame the complex idea of an 
immaterial ſpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, per- 
cciving, liberty, and power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as 
clear a perception and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as we have of material. 
For putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of movin 
er quieting corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtinct 
idea, we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit; and by putting together the ideas 
of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of matter. The 
one is as clear and diſtinct an idea as the other: the idea of thinking, and 
moving a body, being as clear and diſtin ideas, as the ideas of extenſion, 
ſolidity, and being moved. For our idea of ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or 


none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thole ideas = "8 
we call accidents. It is for want of reflection that we are apt to think, that our = 
tenſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every act of ſenſation, when duly _ 
confidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the corporeal ana MR 
ſpiritual. For whilſt I know, by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there is ſome = 


corporeal being without me, the object of that ſenſation; I do more certainly 
know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being within me that ſees and hears. This, 


I muſt be convinced, cannot be the action of bare inſenſible matter; nor ever 8 

could be, without an immaterial thinking being. 5 . 1 
Mo idea of 8 16. By the complex idea of extended, figured, coloured, and all other —- 
abſtract ſub- ſenſible qualities, which is all that we know cf it, we are as far from the idea of — 
fance. the ſubſtance of body, as if we knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquain- = 


tance and familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the many bh 

qualities men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps — 

upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary ideas = 
belonging to body, than they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 


The cobefion & 17, THE primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
of ſolid pats to ſpirit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, parts, and a 


- ns primery Power of communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original 


ideas of body. ideas proper and peculiar to body; for figure is but the conſequence of finite 
teien, LOO EE, e PE: 
Thiaking and $13. THz ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and 
motivity the will, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, which is conſe- 
pr mary ideas quent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but communicate its motion by 
of ſpit. : 3 o | oo : 
N imoulſe to another body, which it meets with at reſt; fo the mind can put 
=» 7 Peg bodies 
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bodies into motion, or forbear to do ſo as it pleaſes. 
duration, and mobility, are common to them both. 


Our ideas of ſubſtances. 


The ideas of exiſtence, 


' 819. THERE is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I make 


CH Ap. 
XXIII. 
— 
mobility belong to ſpirit: for having no other idea of motion, but change of Spirits capable 


diſtance with other beings that are conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that ſpirits, of motion. 


as well as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that ſpirits do operate 


at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all 
finite ſpirits; (for of the infinite ſpirit I ſpeak not here.) For my ſoul being a 


real being, as well as my body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance with 


any other body, or being, as body itſelf; and ſo is capable of motion. And if 


a mathematician can conſider a certain diſtance, or a change of that diſtance © 


between two points, one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change of 


diſtance between two ſpirits; and ſo conceive their motion, their approach or 


removal, one from another. 


$ 20, EveERY one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul can think, will, and operate 


on his body in the place where that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a 
place an hundred miles diſtant from it. No body can imagine, that his ſoul 
can think, or move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot but 


know, that being united to his body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole 


from the body in death, I think, will; for to. conſider it as going out of the 
body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its motion, ſeems to me 


impoſſible... _ 


journey between Oxford and London, as the coach or horſe does that carries 
bim, and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or if that will 
not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated 


F 2x. Ir it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it hath 


none, for ſpirits are not in loco, but ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of talking will 


not now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not much diſpoſed to 


admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 


ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that 
it is applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I defire him to put it into intelligible 
Engliſh; and then from thence draw. a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits 
are not capable of motion, Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God; net 


becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit. 


$22. LET us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit with Ile of foul 
our complex idea of body, and ſee whether there be any more obſcurity in one nod con- 


than in the other, and in which moſt, Our idea of body, as I think, is an 


extended ſolid ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by impulſe: And 
our idea of foul, as an immaterial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has 


pared, 


a power of exciting motion in body, by willing or thought. Theſe, I think, 


YOLed. n : pernaps 


3 


are our complex ideas of ſoul and body, as contra- diſtinguiſhed; and now let 
us examine which bas moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. 
I know, that people, whoſe thoughts are immerſed in matter, and have fo 
ſubjected their minds to their ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing 


beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which 


r78 
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Book II. perhaps is true: but! affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no more 
. comprehend an extended thing. 


Coheſion of 


$ 23. Ir any one ſay, he knows not what it is thinks in him; he means, he 


_ mew 1 knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing: no more, ſay I, knows 
ody, as har | 


to be conceiv. he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he knows not 
ed as thinking how he thinks; I anſwer, neither knows he how he is extended; how the 


in a foul. 


ſolid parts of body are united, or cohere together to make extenſion, For 
though the preſſure of the particles of air may account for the coheſion of 


ſeveral parts of matter, that are groſſer than the particles of air, and have pores 
leſs than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight, or preſſure of the air, will not. 


explain, nor can be a cauſe of the coherence of the particles of air themſelves. 
And it the preſſure of the æther, or any ſubtiler matter than the air, may 
unite, and hold faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as well as other 
bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for itſelf, and hold together the parts that: 
make up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis. So that that hypo- 
theſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of ſenſible. 


bodies are held together by the preſſure of other external inſenſible bodies, 


reaches not the parts of the æther itſelf: and by how much the more evident 
it proves, that the parts of other bodies are held together by the external 


preſſure of the #ther, and can have no other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion 


and union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 


| Coheſion of the parts of the corpuſcles of the æther itſelf ; which we can. 


neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how 
their parts cohere, they wanting that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the 
coheſion of the parts of all other bodies. 5 „„ 

8 24. Bur in truth the preſſure of any ambient fluid, how great ſoever, can 


be no intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For though. 
ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed ſuperficies, one from 
another, in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of two poliſhed. 


marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by a motion, in 
a line parallel to thoſe ſurfaces. Becauſe the ambient fluid, having a full 


liberty to ſucceed in each point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, reſiſts 
ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt the- motion of 


that body, were it on all fides invironed by that fluid, and touched no other 


body: and therefore, if there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of 


bodies mult be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding motion, For if the 


preſſure of the æther be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, wherever that cauſe 


operates not, there can be no coheſion. And ſince it cannot operate againſt 


| ſuch a lateral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary 


plain, interſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no more coheſion, than 
of two poliſhed ſurfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 
prefſace of a fluid, eafily flide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 

an idea ſoeves we think we have of the extenſion of body, which is nothing 


but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his mind, may 


have rcaſon to conclude, that it is as eaſy for him to have a clear idea, how the 
2 
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ſoul thinks, as how body is extended. For ſince body 0 no farther, nor otherwiſe CH Ar. 
extended, than by the union and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill XXIII. 
comprehend the extenſion of body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 


union and coheſion of its parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenfible, as 
the manner of thinking, and how it is performed. 


S 25. I ALLow it is uſual for moſt people to wonder how any one ſhould find 


a difficulty in what they think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any 
thing more common? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, 
I ſay, concerning thinking, and voluntary motion: Do we not every moment 
experiment it in ourſelves; and therefore can it be doubted? The matter of 


fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and 


| conſider how it is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the 
other; and can as little underſtand how the parts of body cohere, as how we 
ourſelves perceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the parts of gold, or braſs, (that but now in fuſton were as looſe from 
one another, as the particles of water, or the ſands of an hour-giaſs) come in a 
few moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the 
utmoſt force of mens arms cannot ſeparate them: a conſidering man will, I 
ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another man's underſtanding. 
$ 26. THE little bodies that compoſe that fluid we call water, are ſo 
extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a microſcope 
(and yet I have heard of ſome that have magnified to ten thouſand; nay, to 
much above a hundred thouſand times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct bulk, 
figure, or motion: and the particles of water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from 


another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we conſider their 
perpetual motion, we mult allow them to have no coheſion one with another; 


and yet let but a ſharp cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little 


atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, ſeparable. He that could find 
the bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies together ſo firmly; he that 


could make known the cement that makes them ſtick fo faſt one to another, 
would diſcover a great, and yet unknown ſecret: and yet when that was done, 


would he be far enough from making the extenſion of body (which is the 


coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the 
union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe bonds, or of that cement, or of 


the leaſt particle of matter that exiſts, Whereby it appears, that this primary 


and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body, will be found, when examined, to be as 
_ incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to our minds, and a ſolid extended 


ſubſtance as hard to be conceived as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 


_ difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 5 
8 27. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, that preſſure, which is 
brought to explain the coheſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion 


itſelf, For if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 


his contemplation to the extremities of the univerſe, and there ſee what 
conceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter in 


ſo cloſe a preſſure together; from whence ſteel has its firmnels, and the parts A 


of 


— ſ— 


— 
— — 
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Book Il. of a dationd their hardneſs and 1 If matter be finite, it muſt” - 
8 have its extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcatterin 


aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw himſelf into the 
ſuppoſition and abyſs of infinite matter, let him conſider what light he thereby 
brings to the cohelion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by reſolving it into a ſuppotition, the moſt abſurd and moſt - 


incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our extenſion of body (which is nothing 


Communica- 
tion of motion 
by impulſe or 


by thought, 


but the coheſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or more diſtin, when 


we would enquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner of it, than the idea of 


thinking. 


§ 28. ANOTHER idea we have of body, is the power of communication of 


motion by impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of exciting motion by thought. 


Theſe ideas, the one of body, the other of our minds, every day's experience 


equally intel- clearly furniſhes us with: but if here again we enquire how this is done, we 


18 1ʃ „le. 


are equally in the dark. For in the communication of motion by impulſe, i 


wherein as much motion is loſt to one body, as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other conception, but of the paſſing of 
motion out of one body into another z. which, I think, is as obſcure and 


| unconceivable, as how our minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought; which 
wie every moment find they do. The increaſe of motion by impulſe, which is 
obſerved or believed Een ſhaw to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We 
have by daily experience clear evidence of motion produced both by impulſe 


and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenſion; 
we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider motion, and its 


communication, either from body or ſpirit, the idea which belongs to ſpirit is 
at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to body. And if we conſider the active 


power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit than 


body; ſince two bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
idea of a power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion: 


whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an active power of moving 


of bodies; and therefore it is worth our conſideration, whether active power 


be not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive power of matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 


becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is only active; 


pure matter is only paſſive; thoſe beings that are both active and paſſive, we. 


may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 


and as clear ideas belonging to ſpirit, as we have belonging to body, the ſubſtance 


of each being equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpirit, as 


clear as of extenſion in body; and the communication of motion by thought, 


which we attribute to ſpirit, 1 is as evident as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe 


to body, Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our 
narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither, For when the mind would 
look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from ſenſation or retleftion, and 


penetrate into their cauſes, and manner of production, we find ſtill it diſcovers 


nothing but its own ſhort-{ightedneſs, 
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is the ſubſtance of body equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities or 
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To conclude, ſenſation convinces us, that there are folid extended C H A P. 


Fe realy ; and reflection, that there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us XXIII. 
of the exiſtence of ſach beings; and that the one hath a power to move body 
by impulſe, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I 

ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear ideas, both of the one and the 

other. But beyond theſe ideas, as received from their proper ſources, our 

faculties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their nature, cauſes, 

and manner, we. perceive not the nature of extenſion clearer than we do of 


thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 
and there is no more difficulty to conceive how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould 


thought ſet body into motion, than how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould b 
impulſe ſet body into motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover wherein 
the ideas belonging to body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to ſpirit. From 


whence it ſeems probable to me, that the {imple ideas we receive from ſenſation 


and reflection, are the boundaries of our thoughts; beyond which the mind, 
whatever efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it 


make any diſcoveries, when it would Pry into the nature and hidden cauſes of 
thoſe ideas. 


$ 30. So that, in ſhort, the idea we dio af ſpirit, compared with the idea Idea of body- 
we have of body, ſtands thus: the ſubſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us; and ſo and 10 
properties of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts and impulſe, we have diſtinct clear 
ideas of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear ideas of two primary 0 


qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz, thinking, and a power of action; i. e. a 


wer of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have alſo 


the ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear diſtinct ideas 


of them: Which qualities are but the various modifications of the extenſion of 
cohering ſolid parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the ideas of the 
ſeveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; 

all which are but the ſeveral modes of thinking. We have alſo the ideas cf. 


willing, and moving the body conſequent to it, and with the body itſelf too; 


for, as has been ſhewn, {pirit f is capable of motion. 


8 31. LasTLY, if this notion of immaterial ſpirit may have verbaps ſome The r ion 10 
ditkeultter in it not caly to be explained, we have therefore no more reaſon to lpirit ino! wes 


no more di 


deny or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than we have to deny or doubt the e 
exiſtence of body; becauſe the notion of body is cumbered with ſome difficulties that of bo. 


very hard, and perhaps impoſlible to be explained or underſtood by us. For 


1 would fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of ſpirit more perplexed, 
or nearer a contradiction, than the very notion of body includes in it: the 


diviſibility in infinitum of any finite extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 


or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated or made in our appre- 
henſions dent; conſequences that carry greater difficulty, and more 


apparent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the notion of an immaterial 
knowing ſubſtance. 


32. Wulle we are not at all to wonder at, ſince we having but ſome few We bon += 


ſuperficial ideas of things, Wen to us. only by the ſenſes from without (<4 | 
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102 Our ideas of ſubſtances. 
A knowledge beyond that, much leſs of tne internal conſtitution, and true 


motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 
coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which is the extenſion and motion of 
bodies; we have as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with our notion of immaterial 


other. For it being no more a contradiction that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate 
and independent from ſolidity, than it is a contradiction that ſolidity ſhould 


ideas, independent one from another; and having as clear and diſtinct ideas in 
us of thinking, as of ſolidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without 
thinking, 1. e. matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is not harder to conceive how 
thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, than how matter ſhould think. For 


ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall 
preſently into darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difficulties; and can 
diſcover nothing farther but our own blindneſs and ignorance. But which ever 
of theſe complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial ſpirit, this is 
evident, that the ſimple ideas that make them up, are no other than what we 


| ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. 
Idea of Gd. & 33. Fo if we examine the idea we have of the e 3 


we receive from reflection: v. g. having from what we experiment in ourſelves, 


p'eaſure and happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, which it is 
| better to have than to be without: when we would frame an idea the molt ſuit- 
able we can to the ſupreme being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our idea 
of infinity; and ſo putting them together, make our complex idea of God. For 


ſenſation and reflection, has been already ſhewn. 
1 W perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which I 
"The ſame allo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their qualities, 
is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the idea of infinite 


or boundleſs knowledge. The fame may alſo be done of power, till we come 


wherein we aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and ail other perfections (which 


Book II. or 15 the mind, teflecking on what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 


nature of things, being deſtitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe- 
rimenting and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and the power of voluntary 


ſpirit, as with our notion of body, and the exiſtence of the one as well as the 


exiſt, ſeparate and independent from thinking, they being both but imple 


whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas we have from 


have received from ſenſation or reflection; and ſo is it of all our other ideas of 
being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
ideas we have both of God and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the ſimple ideas 


got the ideas of exiſtence and duration; of knowledge and power; of 


that the mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, received from 
§ 34. Ip 1 find chat! know ſome few things, and ſome of them, or all, 


| can double again, as often as I can add to number; and thus enlarge my idea 
1 of knowledge, by extending its comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or poſſible. 


powers, cauſes, conſequences, and relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that 


to that we call infinite; and allo of the duration of exiſtence, without begin- 
ning or end; and fo frame the idea of an eternal being. The degrees or extent 


ve. 
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ve can have any ideas of) to that ſovereign being which we call God, being all C HA p. 
Boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of him our minds are capable of: XXIII. 
all which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken from 
the operations of our own minds, by reflection; or by our ſenſes, from 
exteriour things, to that vaſtneſs to which infinity can extend them. 

$235. For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, 
knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves, 
the beſt we can, the ſupreme being. For though in his own eſſence (which 
certainly we do not know, not knowing the real eſſence of a pebble, or a fly, or 

of our own ſelves). God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay 
we have no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſtence, knowledge, 


power, happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: which are all diſtinct ideas, and 


ſome of them being relative, are again compounded of others; all which 
being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from ſenſation. and reflection, go to 
make up the idea or notion we have of God. rg One 
8 36. Tunis farther is to be. obſerved, .that there is no idea we attribute to No idea in 
God, bating infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex idea of other on eg rk 
ſpirits.. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple ideas, belonging to any but thoſe got 
thing but body, but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the operation from ſenſation 
of our own minds, we can attribute to ſpirits no other but what we receive“ 
from thence: and all the difference we can put between them in our contem- 
plation of ſpirits, is only in the ſeveral extents and degrees of their knowledge, 
power, duration, happineſs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of ſpirits, as of 
other things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and reflection, 


is evident from hence; that in our ideas of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced 


in perfection beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infinite; we cannot yet 
have any idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their thoughts one to 
another: though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate ſpirits, which 
are beings that have perfecter knowledge and greater happineſs than we, 
| muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their thoughts than 


we have, who are fain to make uſe of corporeal ſigns and particular ſounds; . 


which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are 
capable of. But of immediate communication, having no experiment in 
ourſelves, and conſequently no notion of it at all, we have no idea how ſpirits, 
which ule not words, can with quickneſs, or much leſs how ſpirits, that have 
no bodies, can be maſters of their own thoughts, and communicate or conceal 
them at pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have tuch a a 
8 . 135 


837. Ap thus we have ſeen, what kind of ideas we have of ſubſtances of Recapitula- 


—— 


all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we came by them. From whence, tion. 


I think, it is very evident, 5 = 8 | 
FIRST, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are nothing but 
collections of ſimple ideas, with a ſuppoſition of ſomething to which they 
belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething we have 
no clear diſtinct idea at all. „ ; T 


SECONDLY, 
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BOOk II. SECONDLY, That all the ſimple ideas, that thus united in one common 


w——— ſubſtratum make up our complex ideas of ſeveral forts of ſubſtances, are 


no other but ſuch as we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So that 


even in thoſe which we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 
that come neareſt the comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged conceptions, we 


cannot go beyond thoſe ſimple ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem moſt 


remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we 
can perceive in ourſelves by reflection, or diſcover by ſenſation in other things, 


we can attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple ideas, which we originally received 


from ſenſation or reflection; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of 
angels, and particularly of God himſelf. 5 


THIRDLY, That moſt of the ſimple ideas, that make up our complex 5 


ideas of ſubſtances, when truly conſidered, are only powers, however we are 


apt to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of the ideas that 
make our complex idea of gold, are yellowneſs, great weight, ductility, fuſi- 


bility, and ſolubility in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 


ſubſtratum ; all which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many relations to other 
ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though 


they depend on thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal conſtitution, 
whereby it has a fitneſs differently .to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral! 
omer fubtlances, Ho: oo: „„ ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Of collective ideas of ſubſtances. 


Cu ap, $1-PJDESIDES theſe complex ideas of ſeveral ſingle ſubſtances, as of man, 


V. horſe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath alſo complex collective 
— dess of ſubſtances; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch ideas are made up of man: 


One idea, particular ſubſtances conſidered together, as united into one idea, and which 
ſeo joined are looked on as one: v. g. the idea of ſuch a collection of men as 
make an army, though conſiſting of a great number of diſtinct ſubſtances, is as 


much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the great collective idea of all bodies 


whatſoever, ſignified by the name world, is as much one idea, as the idea of 
any the leaſt particle of matter in it; it ſufficing to the unity of any idea, that 
it be conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo 


many particulars. 


ö 9 le - | . . | 
porn + it does by the ſame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, 


conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas, united in one ſubſtance : and 


as the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col- 
lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a ſcore, or a groſs, &c, lo 


by 


Made byte 8 2. THESE collective ideas of ſubſtances, the mind makes by its power of 
rowerofcom- compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex ideas into one, as 
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a. 


by putting together ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective ideas of Cn 4: 
ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; each of which, XXIV. 
every one finds, that he repreſents to his own mind by one idea, in one view ; ( 


and ſo under that notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one 
ſhip, or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an army of ten thou- 
ſand men ſhould make one idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea; it 


being as eaſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number of 


men, and conſider it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſtinct 
ideas that make up the compoſition of a man, and conſider them all together 
as one. 

. AMonssT ſuch kind of colleQive ident, are to be counted moſt part. 
of artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct ſubſtances : 
and, in truth, if we conſider all theſe collective ideas aright, as army, conſtel- 
lation, univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the 
artificial draughts of the mind; bringing things very remote, and independent 


artificial 
things are c- 
lectise ideas. 


on one another: into one view, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of 
them, united into one conception, and ſignified by one name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind cannot, by this art of 
compoſition, bring into one idea; as is viſible in that liznitel by the name 


univerſe. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Of relation. 


$ 5 B the ideas, whether firiple or 1 that the m nd has 


of things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from their 
compariſon one with another. The underſtanding, in the Fo "YET IO of 


. I AP. 
* 


any thing, is not confined to that preciſe object: it can carry any 1dea as it Relation 
what. 
were beyond jitſelf, or at leaſt look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in confor-.. 


mity to any other. When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that it does as it 


were bring it to and ſet it by another, and carry its view from one to the other: 


this is, as The words ! import, relation and reſpect; and the denominations given 


to poſitive things, intimating that reſpect, and ſerving as marks to lead the 
thoughts beyond the ſubject itfelf denominated to ſomething diſtinct from 


it, are what we call relatives; and the things ſo brought together, related. 


Thus, when the mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes nothing 


into that idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when J conſider him as a 


man, I have nothing in my mind but the complex 12ea of the ſpecies, man. 


_ So likewiſe, when 1 ſay Caius is a White man, I have nothing but the bare 


conſideration of man, who hath that white colour. But when 1 give Caius the 
name huſband, I intimate ſome other perſon ; and when J give 8 the name 


whiter, I intimate ſome other thing: in both caſes my thought | is led to ſome- 


thing beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into confideration. | And 
TOLL. 5 Bb ſince 
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Book II. ſince any idea, whether fmple or complex, may be the occaſion why the mind 


—=—— thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
though till conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our ideas may be the foun- 
dation of relation. As in the above-mentioned inſtance, the contract and 
ceremony of marriage with Sempronia, is the occaſion of the denomination 


or relation of huſband ; and the colour white, the occaſion why he is ſaid 
whiter than free-ſtone. 


Blatt: SS 2. Tresx, and the like relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that have 
Without corre- others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as father and ſon, bigger 


latve eme and leſs, cauſe and effect, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firſt 
not ealily per- , 
<:ived, fight perceives the relation. For father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 


other correlative terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and through ; 
cuſtom do ſo readily chime and anſwer one another in peoples memories, that 


upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts are prefently carried bey ond 
the thing ſo named; and no body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it 
is ſo plainly intimated. But where languages have failed to give correlative 
names, there the relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 


no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but in languages where thi:, and 


the like words, have not a correlative term, there people are not fo apt to 


take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 


correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe names which, duly conſidered, 


do inen evident relations, have been called external denominations. Bat all 


names, that are more than empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which is 


either in tne thing to which the name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and 


is looked on as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the denomination 


is given: or elſe it ariſes from the reſpect the mind finds in it, to ſomething 


diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it e e 4 relation. 


Some ſeemn: 9 3. ANOTHER fort of relative terms chere! is, which are not looked on to 
ingly abſolute be either relative, or ſo much as external denomivations; which yet, under the 


terms Con! ain 


en O09 form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the ſubject, do conceal 
; a tacit, though leſs obſervable relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive terms 


of old, great, impetfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occalion to {peak more at 
large in the following chapters. 


Relation dts” $ 4- Tuls farther may be obſerved, that the ideas of relation may be the 


ferent trom 


he things e fame in men, who have far different ideas of the things that are related, or 


lated, | that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas ef a man, ma 


yet agree in the notion of à father: which is a notion ſuperinduced to the 
ſubſtance, or man, and refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby, 


he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man be what 
it will. 


Change o ß 85. Tur nature therefore of 3 conſiſts in . e or comparing 
two things one to another; from which compariſon, one or both comes to be 

1 denominated. And if either of thoſe things be removed or ceaſed to be, the 

the ſabjeti. relation ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, though the other receive 
in itfelf no alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as a father, 


relation may 
be without 


4 3 5 ceaſes 
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| 1 ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the death of his fon, without any altera - C H A p. 
9 tion made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the object to which XXV. 
3 it compares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary denomina- S———— 
1 tions at the ſame time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, — truly be 

1 ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c. 

$ 6. WuarsokVvER doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is e only 
47 Ewixt tao 
8 poſitive: and fo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are chings. 

= poſitive beings; though the parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative 
_ one fo another; but the whole together conſidered as one thing, and pred ucing 
in us the complex idea of one thing; which idea is in our minds, as one pic- 
8 ture, though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a poſitive 
or abſolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof compared 

one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute idea. 
8. The ſame may be ſaid of a family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, 
— but betwixt two things conſidered as two things. There muſt always be in 
= | relation two ideas, or things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered 
= as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. 5 
LS § 7. ConCERNING relation in general, theſe things may be conſidered: er age <a> 
= | FirsT, That there is no one thing, whether ſimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, e 
or relation, or name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 

3 infinite number of conſiderations, in reference to other things; and therefore 
this makes no ſmall part of mens thoughts and words: v. g. one ſingle man 
may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following relations, and 
many more, viz. father, brother, fon, grandfather, grandſon, father-in-law, 

ſon-in-law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, general, judge, patron, client, 
profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, ſlander, ſervant, maſter, poſſeſſor, captain, 

ſuperior, inferior, bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, 

&cc. to an almoſt infinite number: he being capable of as many relations, as 

there can be occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of 
agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. For, as J ſaid, relation is a 

way of comparing or conſidering two things together, and giving one, or both 

of them ſome appellation from that compariſon ; and ſometimes giving even 

the relation itſelf a name. 

88. SxconDLY, This farther may be conſidered concerning relation, that The ideas of 
= though it be not contained in the real exiſterice of things, but ſomething extra- che whos, 
— neous and ſuperinduced; yet the ideas which relative words ſtand for, are often 3 

= clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. 4 2 — 

The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diſtinct, than that we have of a man; or, if you will, paternity is a thing 

whereof it is eafier to have a clear idea, than of humanity: and I can much 
_ ealier conceive what a friend is, than what God, Becauſe the knowledge of 

one action, or one fimple idea, is oftentimes fufficient to give me the notion 
of a relation : but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate collec- 
tion of ſundry ideas is neceſſary, A man, if he compares two things together, 

can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : 
fo that when he compares any things together, he Cannot but have a very clear 
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Of relation. 


idea of that relation. The ideas then of relations are capable at leaſt of being 


more perfect and diſtinct in our minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances. Becauſe it 


is commonly hard to know all the fimple ideas which are really in any ſub- 
ſtance, but four the molt part eaſy enough to know the fimple ideas that make 
up any relation I think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two men, in 
reference to one common parent, it is very eaſy to frame the ideas of brothers, 


without having yet the perfect idea of a man. For ſignificant relative words, 
as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas; and thoſe being all either fimple, or 


made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe idea the relative 


Relations all 
term nate in 
ſimple ideas, 


term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which js the foundation 


of the relation; which may be done without having a perfect and clear idea of 


the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the notion, that one Jaid the egg 


out of which the other was hatched, 1 have a clear idea of the relation of dam 


and chick, between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's park; though perhaps 1 
have but a very obſcure and imperfect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. 

$89. TwirDLy, Though there be a great number of conſiderations, wherein 
things may be compared one with another and ſo a multitude of relations; yet 
they all terminate in, and are concerned about, thoſe ſimple ideas, either of 
ſenſation or reflection: : which I think to be the whole materjats: of all our 
knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable relations 


that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from 


Terms lead- 
_ ing the mind 
t £vond the 
{uvject denn» 
m:nated, are 
relative, 


Concluſion, ” 5 
ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we have of 
relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple ideas; and that they 


ſenſe or reflection; which yet will appear to have their ideas from thence, and 
leave it paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them are but certain {imple 


ideas, and ſo originally derived from ſenſe or reflection. 


810. Four THLY, That relation being the conſidering of one thing with 
Aber, which is extrinſccal to it, it is evident, that all words that neceſſaril 
lead the mind to any other ideas than are Mar really to exiſt in that thing, 


to which the word is applied, are relative words: v. g. a man black, merry, 


thoughtful, thirtty, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute; 
becauſe they neither ſignify nor intimate any thing, but wha: does or is ſuppoſed 
really to exiſt in the man thus denominated : but father, brother, king, huſ- 
band, blacker, merrier, &c. are words which, together with the thing they 
denominate, imply alſo lomething elle {cparate and exterior to the Anne 


f that thing. 


$ 11, HavinG laid down theſe premiſes concerning 1 in | general, 1 


all, how refined or remote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in 


ſimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt comprebealive relation, wherein 


all things that do or can exiſt are concerned; and that is, the relation of cauſe 


and effect. The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 
our knowledge, ſenſation and reflection, I hail in the next place conſider, 


Of relation. 


CHAPTER xx. 


FF Of cauſe and effect, and other relations. 


S1. N the notice that our ſenſes take of the conſtant viciſſitude of things, C H Ap. 
we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both qualities and fub- XXVI. 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their exiſtence from the due ———— 
application and operation of ſome other being. From this obſervation, we ip gs 

get our ideas of cauſe and effect. That which produces any ſimple or complex 
idea, we denote by the general name cauſe; and that which is produced, effect. 
Thus finding that in that ſubſtance which. we call wax, fluidity, which is a 
ſimple idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the application 
of a certain degree of heat; we call the ſimple idea of heat, in relation to 
fluidity in wax, the cauſe of it, and fluidity the effect. So alto finding that 
„ the ſubſtance of wood, which is a certain collection of imple ideas ſo called, 
- = by the application of fire is turned into another ſubſtance called aſhes; i. e. 
RS another complex idea, conſiſting of a collection of fimple ideas, quite different 
E from that complex idea which we call wood; we conſider fire, in rel:tion to 
aſhes, as cauſe, and the aſhes as effect. 89 that whatever is conſidered by 
= us to conduce or operate to the producing any particular ſimple idea, or col- 
5 lection of Gmple ideas, whether ſubſtance or mode, which did not before. 
= eit, hath thereby! in our minds the relation of a cauſe, and lo is denominated 
by us. „„ 
§ 2. Havine thing.” from what: our ſenſes are able to di“ cover, in the” ope- Creation, ge- 
rations of bodies on one another, got the notion of cauſe and effect, viz. that e vl 
a caule is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple idea, fubllance or teu.“ a 
mode begin to be; and an effect is that, which had its beginning from ſome 
other ching: the mind finds no gf eat difficulty to dil tinge the ſeveral originals 
of things into two ſorts. 
FiRsT, When the thing! is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof. oi 
ever exiſt before; as when a new particle of matter doth be egin to exiſt, 
rerum natura, which had before no being, and this we call creation. 
SECONDLY, When a thing is made up of particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtitu:ed of pre-exilting particles, which, 
\ conſidered all together, make up ſuch a collection of ſimple id-as, had not any 
exiſtence before; as this man, this egg, roſe or cherry, &c. And this, When 
referred to a ſubſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe of nature by internal 
principle, but ſet on work, and received from ſome external agent or cauſe, ä = 
and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call generation: 5 [ 
when the cauſe is extrinſecal, and the effect produced by a ſenſible teparation, 
or juxta poſition of d ſcernable parts, we call it making; and ſuch are 
all artificial things. When any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in 
that ſubject before, we call it alteration. Thus a man is generated, a picture 


| | made, 
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made, and either of them altered, when any new ſenſible quality or ſimple idea 


is produced in either of them, which was not there before; and the things 


Relations of 


time. 


this; that taking the duration from our Saviour's time till now, for one entire 
great length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this invaſion was from the 
two extremes: and ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the queſtion, when, 
which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the period of a longer 
duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it, as 


thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are effects; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the exiſtence, cauſes. In h ech, and all other cauſes, we 
may oblerve, that the notion of cauſe and effect, has its riſe from ideas, 
received by ſenſation, or reflection; and that this relation, how compre- 


henſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to have the idea of cauſe and 


effect, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple idea, or ſubſtance, as beginning to 


exiſt by the operation of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that 


operation. 


§ 3. Time and place are alſo the foundations of very large relations, and 


all finite beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn, in 


another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 
molt of the denominations of things, received from time, are only relations. 
Thus when any one fays, that queen Elizabeth lived ſixty- nine, and reigned 
forty-five years, theſe words import only the relation of that duration to ſome 
other, and mean no more than this, that the duration of her exiſtence was 


equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her government to forty-five annual 


revolutions of the ſun; and ſo are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, 


William the conqueror invaded England about the year 1070, which means 


related. 


8 4. Turkx are yet, beſides hat other words of time, that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be 
found to be relative, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include and intimate 
the relation any thing has to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 

idea in our minds. Thus having ſettied in our thoughts the idea of the ordi- 
nary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man is young, we 
mean that his age is yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain to: 
and when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 
to the end of that which men do not uſually exceed. And fo it is but com- 


paring the particular age, or duration of this or that man, to the idea of that 


duration which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of 
animals: which is plain, in the application of theſe names to other things; 


for a man is called young at twenty years, and very young at ſeven years old : 


but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, * a dog at ſeven years; becauſe in 


each of theſe, we compare their age to different Me. s of duration, which are 


ſettled in our minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though they have out-lafted 
{ſeveral generations of men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
period God hath ſet to. that fort of beings. This term belonging properly 


to thoſe things, which we can obferve in the ordinary courſe of things, by a 


natural 
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natural decay, to come to an end in a certain period of time; and ſo have in CH A p. 


our minds, as it were, a ſtandard to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of XXVI. 
their duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old : which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or a diamond, things whoſe uſual 

periods we know not. 


85. Tur relation alſo that things have to one another in their places and Relations of 
diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve; as above, below, a mile diſtant from = and ex- 
Charing-croſs, in England, and in London. But as in duration, ſo in exten- "TO" 
ſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by 
names that are thought poſitive; as great and little are truly reiations. For 
here alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our minds the ideas of the bigneſs 
of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 


make them as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 


Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to 
the ſize of that idea, which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horſes : and that will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little one 


to a Fleming,; they two having, from the different breed of their countries, 


taken ſeveral ſized ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 


denominate their great and their little. 


56. $0 likewiſe weak and ſtrong are but relative denominations of power, Abſolute | 


compared to ſome ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs power. Thus . 
When we ſay a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much ſtrength or tion MS, 
power to move, as uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his fize have : which 1s 
a comparing his ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or 
men of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we ſay the creatures are all weak things; 
weak, there, is but a relative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the 
power of God and the creatures. And fo abundance of words, in ordinary 
| ſpeech, ſtand only for relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 
fight ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip has neceſſary ſtores. 


Neceſſary and ſtores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe. All which 
relations, how they are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from ſenſa- 
tion or reflection, is too obvious to need any explication, „„ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A OTHER occaſion the mind often takes of comparing, is the CH I p. 


very being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting at any XXVII. 
determined time and place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another time, — 


and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. When we ſee any thing Wherein 


liſts, 


It 


to be in any place in any inſtant of time, we are {ure (be it what it will) that Fe"? 8. 
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Boo II. it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exiſts in another 
place, how like and undiſtinguiſhabie ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
and in this conſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 


from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, 
and to which we compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceive it 


poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 


ſame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone, When therefore we 
demand whether any thing be the lame or no; it refers always to ſomething 
that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain at that inſtant 


was the ſame with itſelf, and no other. From whence it follows, that one thing 


cantio: have two beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things one beginning 3 It 


being im poſfible for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame 
: inſtant; in the very ſame place, or one and the fame thing in di fferent places. 
That therefore that had one beginning, is the ſame thing; "and that which had 
a different beginning 1 in time and place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. 

That which has made the difficulty about this relation, has been the little care 


and attention uſed 1 in OY preciſe notions of the things to which it 1s attri- 


buted. | 
§ 2. Wr have the ideas but of three forts of Aba 4 God. 2. Finite 
Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eternal, unal- 
terable, and every where; end ther: fore concerning his identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, 1 ſpirits having had each its determinate time and 
place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and place will always 

determine to each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts, Thirdly, the ine 
will hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition or ſubſtraction of 
matter being made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances, 
as we term them, do not exclude one ancther out of the tame place; yet we 


cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſlurily each of them exclude any' of the 


ſame k nd out of the ſame place: or elſe the notions and names of identity and 
diverſiiy would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſubſtances, 
or any thing ciſe one from another. For example : could two bodies be in the 
ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt be one and 
_ the lame, take them great or little; nay, all bodies muſt be one and the ſame. 


For by the ſame reaſon that two particles of matter may be in one place, all 


| bodies may be in one place: Which, when it Can be ſuppoſed, takes away the 
diſtinction of identity and dive; lity of one and more, and renders it ridicalous. | 
But it being a contradiction, that two or more fhould be one, identity and 
_ diverſity are relations and ways of comparing well founded, ant of uf to the 
underſtanding. All .other things being but modes or relations ul: imately 
terminated in ſubſtances, the identity a; ad diverſity of each particular ex ſtence 
of them too will be by the ſame way detern nined: only as to things whoſe 


exiſtence is in ſucceſſi on, fuch as are the actions of finite bei; age, v. g. motion 


and thought, both which conſiſt in a con: ib ued train of ſucceſſion; concerning ; 
their diverfity, there can be no queſtion; becauſe cach periſhing ihe moment 


it begins, the 7 cannot exilt 1 in ditferent times, or in different place, as perma- 
| nent 
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ence itſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to a particular time and place 


incommunicable to two beings of the ſame kind. This, though it ſeems eaſier 


to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances or modes, yet when reflected on is not more 
difficult in compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied: v. g. let 
us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued body under one immutable ſuperficies, 


exiſting in a determined time and place; it is evident that, conſidered in an 


inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with itſelf. For being 
at that inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt 
continue as long as its exiſtence is continued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, 
and no other. In like manner, if two or more atoms be joined together into 


the ſame maſs, every one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing 
rule: and whilſt they exiſt united together, the maſs, conſiſting of the ſame 


atoms, muſt be the ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ever ſo 


one added, it is no longer the ſame maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of 
living creatures, their identity depends not on a maſs of the ſame particles, but 
on ſomething elſe. For in them the variation of great parcels of matter alters 


193 
nent beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no CH a p. 


motion or thought, conſidered as at different times, can be the ſame, each XXVII. 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 


§ 3. FROM what has been faid, it is eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much Principium 
enquired after, the principium individuationis; and that, it is plain, is exiſt- 3 


differently jumbled. But if one of theſe atoms be taken away, or one new 


not the identity: an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, 


is ſtill the ſame oak; and a colt grown up to a horſe, ſometimes fat, ſome- 
times lean, is all the while the ſame horſe: though, in both theſe caſes, there 


may be a manifeſt change of the parts; ſo that truly they are not either 
of them the ſame maſles of matter, though they be truly one of them the 


ſame oak, and the other the ſame horſe. The reaſon whereof is, that in 


the ſame thing. 


84. We: muſt therefore conſider wherein an oak differs from a maſs of identity of 


matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the coheſion 


of particles. of matter any how united, the other, ſuch a diſpoſition of them as 


theſe two caſes, a maſs of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied to 


vegetables. 


conſtitutes: the parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization of thoſe parts as 
is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 


waod, bark, and leaves, &c. of an oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 


That being then one plant which has ſuch an organization of parts in one 
Coherent body partaking of one common life, it continues to be the ſame plant 


as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though that life be communicated to 


Nanily.. from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the ſame 


continuity. of inſenſibly ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the plant, 


it has: that identity, which makes the ſame plant, and all the parts of it 
VOL. I. „„ parts 


new particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organization conformable to that ſort of plants. For this organization being 
at any one inſtant in any one collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that individual life which exiſting con- 
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continued organization, which is fit to convey that common life to all the 


animals, 


Identity of 
man, 


Identity of 


Identity ſuited 
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arts ſo united. | 
$ 5. THE caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, but that any one may 
hence ſee what makes an animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
have like this in machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, what 


is a watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, or conſtruction of 


parts, to a certain end, which when a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable 
to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this machine one coatinued body, all whoſe 


organized parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed by a conſtant addition or 
ſeparation of inſenſible parts, with one common life, we ſhould have ſome- 
thing very much like the body of an animal; with this difference, that in an 
animal the fitneſs of the organization, and the motion wherein lite conſiſts, | 
begin together, the motion coming from within ; but in machines, the force 
coming ſenſibly from without, is often away when the organ is in order, and 


well fitted to receive it. 


§6. Tuts alſo ſhews wherein the identity of the ſame man nd viz. in 
nothing but a participation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting 


particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame organized body. 


He that ſhall place the identity of man in any thing elſe, but like that of other 


animals in one fitly organized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 


continued under one organization of life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting particles 


of matter united to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, 


mad and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſuppoſition, that will not make it 
poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be 
the ſame man. For if the identity of ſoul alone makes the ſame man, and 
there be nothing in the nature of matter why the ſame individual ſpirit may 
not be united to different bodies, it will be poſſible that thoſe men living in 
diſtant ages, and of different tempers, may have been the ſame man: which 
way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a very ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied 
to an idea, out of which body and ſhape is excluded. And that way of ſpeak- 
ing would agree yet worſe with the notions of thoſe philoſophers who allow 
of tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the ſouls of men may, for their 
miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts, as fit habitations, with 
organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of their brutal inclinations. But vet, I think, 
no body, could he be ſure that the ſoul of Heliogabalus were in one of his 
hogs, would yet ſay that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 
F 7. IT is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that comprehends all ſorts of 
s the idea. identity, or will determine it in every caſe: but to conceive and judge of it 


aright, we muſt conſider what idea the word it is applied to ſtands for; it 


being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance, another the ſame man, and a thitd 
the ſame perſon, if perſon, man, and ſubſtance are three names ſtanding for 
three different ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, ſuch 
muſt be the identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended 
to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that confuſion, which often 
occurs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeeming difficulties, eſpecially 


. | .concerning 
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concerning perſonal identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a Cua 1. 
little conſider. XXVII. 


$ 8. Ax animal is a living organized body ; and conſequently the ſame wu 
animal, as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued life communicated to dif- Same mar. 


ferent particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that 


organized living body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, ingenious 
obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the ſound 


man in our mouths is the ſign, i is nothing elſe but of an animal of ſuch a certain 


form: ſince I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a creature of 
his own ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon all its lite than a cat or 
a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat or a parrot 


_ diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat or 
a parrot ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a very 


intelligent rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of great note, is 


ſufficient to countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational parrot. His words * are: 


IHA a mind to know from prince Maurice's own mouth the account of a 

i common, but much credited ſtory, that I heard ſo often from many others, 
of an old parrot he had in Brafil during his government there, that ſpoke, 

and aſked, and anſwered common queſtions like a reaſonable creature: fo 

that thoſe of his train there generally concluded it to be witchery or poſſeſſion; 

« and one of his chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would never 

from that time endure a parrot, but ſaid, they all had a devil in them. I had 


6c 


* heard many particulars of this ſtory, and aſſevered by people hard to be 
* diſcredited, which made me aſk prince Maurice what there was of it. He 


« ſaid, with his uſual plainneſs and dryneſs in talk, there was ſomething true, 


e but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. I deſired to know of him 
c what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard 
of ſuch an old parrot when he had been at Brafil; and though he believed 


nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had ſo much curioſity as to 
ſend for it: that it was a very great and a very old one, and when it came 
firſt into the room where the prince was, with a great many Dutchmen about 
him, it ſaid preſently, What a company of white men are here? They 
aſked it what it thought that man was, pointing tothe prince ? It anſwered, 
Some general or other ; when they brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, 


« + D'ou venez vous? Itanſwered, De Marinnan. The prince, A qui cſtes 


vous? The parrot, A un Portugais Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Je 
garde les poulles. The prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardez les coals? 
| The parrot anſwered, Ouy moy, & je ſcay bien faire; and made the chuck 
four or five times that people uſe to make to chickens when they call them. 
I ſet down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, juſt as oe 


7 Memairs of whe paſſed 1 in Chriſtendom from 1672 to Goa, r | 
+} Whence come ye? It anſwered, from Marinnan. The prince, To whom do you belong 3 ? 


The parrot, To a Portugueſe. Prince, What do you there? Parrot, I look after the chickens. 


The prince laughed, and faid, You look after the chickens? The parrot anſwered, Yes, I, and I 


C023 « Maurice 


| know well n how to-do it, 
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* man that ſpoke Braſilian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpoke Dutch; that 


cc 


dame man. 


a place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a man whom 
he mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges very great 
| honeſty and piety, a ſtor y which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could 


2 -ſnccefive body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the lame imma- 
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Maurice ſaid them to me. I aſked him in what language the parrot ſpoke, 


* 
* 
. 


I 


e and he ſaid, in Braſilian; I aſked whether he underſtood Braſilian, he ſaid, 


* no, but he had taken care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutch- 


« he aſked them ſeparately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling 
« him juſt the ſame thing that the parrot had ſaid. I could not but tell this 
© odd ſtory, becauſe it is fo much out of the way, and from the firſt hand, and 
what may paſs for a good one; for 1 dare fay this prince at leaſt believed 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ſcene ſometimes with ſach digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no. 


IH Av taken care that the reader ſhould have the ſtory at large in the author's 
own words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredible ; for it 
cannot be imagined that ſo able a man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to 


warrant all the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much pains, in 


not but alſo think ridiculous. The prince, it 1s plain, who vouches this ſtory, 
and our author, who relates it from him, both of them call this talker a parrot; 


and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, whether if this 


parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as we have a prince's word for it, 
as this one did, whether, I ſay, they would not have paſted for a race of rational 


animals: but yet whether for all that they would have been allowed to be men, 
and not parrots? For I preſume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, but of a 


body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it: and if that be the idea of a man, the 


terial ſpirit, go to the making of the ſame man, 


Perſonal iden- 
| ci ty 0 


we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſenſations and 


perceptions: and by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls ſelf; it 
not being confidered in this caſe whether the ſame ſelf be continued in the- 


$ 9. Tus being premiſed to find wherein perſonal entity at we muſt 
cConſider what perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent being, 
that has reaſon and reflection, 8 can e "itſelf as itſelf, the ſame think- 


ing thing in different times and places; which it does only by that conſciouſnefs 
which is inſeparable from thinking, and as it ſeems to me effential to it: 


it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he does 


percetve. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, 


ſame or divers ſubſtances. For ſince conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, 
and it is that that makes every one to be what he calls ſelf, and thereby 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone confiſts 


conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt action or thought, ſo fan 
I reaches 


perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational being: and as far as this 


himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious 
man; I leave it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and to other men to believe, as they 
pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buly 
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thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make the difficulty is 
this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by forgetfulneſs, there 


ſight of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt ſelves, bein 
intent on our preſent thoughts, and in found fl:ep, having no thoughts at all, 


I fay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the 
fight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking 


ſonable, concerns not perſonal identity at all: the queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame perſon, and not whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance, which 
always thinks in the ſame perſon ; which in this caſe matters not at all: 
different ſubſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) 
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reaches the identity of that perſon; it is the ſame ſelf now it was then; and Cy Ap. 
it is by the ſame ſelf with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that XXVII. 

action was done. 3 uy 3 

8 10. Bur it is farther enquired, whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance? conſciouſneſs 
This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe perceptions, with 1 . 
their conſciouſneſs, always remained preſent in the mind, whereby the ſame entity. 


being no moment of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt 
actions befote our eyes in one view, but even the beſt memories loſing the 


or at leaſt none with that conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts: 


thing, i. e. the ſame ſubſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unrea- 


being united into one perſon, as well as different bodies by the ſame life are 
united into one animal, whole identity is preſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, 


by the unity of one continued life. For it being the ſame conſciouſneſs that 


makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, petſonal identity depends on that only, ] 
whether it be annexed only to one individual ſubſtance, or can be continued in b 
a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. For as far as any intelligent being can 
repeat the idea of any paſt action with the ſame conſciouſneſs it had of it at 
firſt, and with the ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent action; ſo far it is | 
the ſame perſonal ſelf. For it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent | | 
thoughts and actions, that it is ſelf to itſelf now, and fo will be the fame f 
elf, as far as the fame conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come; | 
and would be by diſtance of time, or change of ſubſtance, no more two __ ? 
perſons, than a man be two men by wearing other cloaths to-day than he did | — 
yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: the ſame conſciouſneſs uniting TE — 
thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contributed to | 
their production. VU = „% | 
FI. Tur this is ſo, we have ſome kind of evidence in our very bodies, all pg, to. 
whoſe particles, whilſt vitally united to this fame thinking conſcious ſelf, fo tity in change 
that we feel when they are touched, and are affected by, and conſcious of good ef ſubſtances. 
or harm that happens to them, are a part of ourſelves; i. e. of our thinking is. „ 
_ conſcious ſelf. Thus the limbs of his body is to every one a part of himſelf? 5 4 
he ſympathizes and is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, and thereby | | 


ſeparate it from that conſciouſneſs he had of its heat, cold, and other affec- 
58 1 eb | | tions, 
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Book II. tions, and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any more than 


—— the remotelt part of matter. Thus we ſee the ſubſtance, whereof perſonal ſelf 


conſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, without the change of perſonal 


identity; there being no queſtion about the ſame perſon, though the limbs, 


which but now were a part of it, be cut off _ 5 

$ 12. Bur the queſtion is, © whether if the ſame ſubſtance which thinks, 
te be changed, it can be the ſame perſon; or remaining the ſame, it can be 
different perſons?” 5 


* 


Whewerin Ap to this 1 anſwer, firſt, This can be no queſtion at all to thoſe who 


the change of place thought in a purely material animal conſtitution, void of an immaterial 


thinking ſu 


5 b. ſubſtance. For whether their ſuppoſition be true or no, it is plain they con- 


ccive perſonal identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than identity of ſubſtance, 
as animal identity is preſerved in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And 


therefore thoſe who place thinking in an immaterial ſubſtance only, before 


they can come to deal with theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity cannot 
be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſubſtances, or variety of particular 
immaterial ſubſtances, as well as animal identity is preſerved in the change of 
material ſubſtances, or variety of particular bodies: unleſs they will ſay, it is 
one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame life in brutes, as it is one immaterial 
ſpirit that makes the ſame perſon in men; which the Carteſians at leaſt will 
not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking things too. o 
8 1z. Bur next, as to the firſt part of the queſtion, whether if the ſame 
thinking ſubſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be 
<« changed, it can be the ſame perſon?” 1 anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, but 


by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtancesthey are that do think, and whether 


the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one thinking ſub- 


ſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs the ſame individual 
action, it could not: but it being but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, 


why it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the mind to have 
been, which really never was, will remain. to be ſhewn. And therefore how far 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any individual agent, ſo that 
another cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know. 


what kind of action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking ſubſtances, who 
cannot think without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame 


conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame individual act, why one intellectual ſubſtance 
may not have repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a repreſentation may not 


poſſibly be without reality of matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſentations 


in dreams are, which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to. 


conclude from the nature of things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till 


we have clearer views of the nature of thinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into 


tne 


e creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal error of theirs transfer 
one to another that conſciouſneſs which draws reward or puniſhment, 
| ry 0 with 


| 


neſs of God, who, as far as the happineſs or miſery of any of his 
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fame or different ſubſtances, the perſonal identity is preſerved. 
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with it. How far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who would place C u a v. 
thinking in a ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But XXVII. 
yet to return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, that if the ſame b———— 


conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the 
ſame numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred from one thinking 


ſubſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking ſubſtances may make 


but one perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the 


$ 14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, © whether the ſame immaterial 
« ſubſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct perſons? which queſtion 
ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the ſame immaterial being, being 


conſcious of the action of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the 


conſciouſneſs of its paſt exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving 


again; and ſo as it were beginning a new account from a new period, have a 
_ conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate. All thoſe who hold 
pre-exiſtence are evidently of this mind, fince they allow the ſoul to have no 

remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, either wholly 
ſeparate from body, or informing any other body; and if they ſhould not, it is 
plain, experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal identity reaching 
no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent ſpirit not having continued 
ſo many ages in a ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make different perſons. Suppoſe 
a chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his 


works of creation the ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; and 


would imagine it has revolved in ſeveral human bodies, as I once met with one, 


who was perſuaded his had been the foul of Socrates ; (how reaſonably 1 will 


not diſpute; this I know, that in the poſt he filled, which was no inconſide- 
rable one, he paſſed for a very rational man, and the preſs has ſhewn that he 
wanted not parts or learning) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious 


of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, could be the ſame perſon with So- 


crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in himſelf 


an immaterial ſpirit, which is that which thinks in him, and inthe conſtant 


change of his body keeps him the&ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf: 


let him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at 


the ſiege of Troy (for ſouls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their 
nature, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppolition has no apparent 
abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the ſoul of any 


other man: but he now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the actions either of 
Neſtor or Therſites, does or can he conceive himſelf the ſame perſon with 


either of them? can he be concerned in either of their actions? attribute 
them to himſelf, or think them his own more than the actions of any other 
man that ever exiſted? So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 


actions of either of thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf with either of them, 
than if the foul or immaterial ſpirit that now informs him, had been created, 


and began to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent body; though it were 
ever ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that informed Neſtor's or Therſites's body, 


were numerically the ſame that now informs his. For this would no more 
5 85 e 5 make 
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Book II. make him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles of matter 


—Y— that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a part of this man; the ſame im- 


material ſubſtance, without the fame conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
perſon by being united to any body, than the ſame particle of matter, without 
conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes tne ſame perſon. But let him once 
find himſelf conſcious of any of the actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf 
the 1 perſon with Neſtor. 
Ap thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the ſame. 
| pern at the reſurrection, though in a body not exactly in make or parts the 
fame which he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that 
inhabits it. But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the ſoul the. man, be enough to make the ſame 
man. For ſhould the ſoul of a prince, carrying with it the conſciouſneſs of 
the prince's paſt life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as 
deſerted by his own ſoul, every one ſees he would be the ſame perſon with the 
prince, accountable only for the prince's actions: but who would ſay it was the 
| ſame man? The body too goes to the making the man, and would, I guels, 
to every body determine the man in this caſe; wherein the ſoul, with all its 
_ princely thoughts about it, would not make another man: but he would be 
the ſame cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, and the ſame man, ſtand for one and the ſame 1 
lang indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to 
apply what articulate ſounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them as 
often as he pleaſes: But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame ſpirit, 


man, or perſon, we muſt fix the ideas of ſpirit, man, or perſon 1 in our minds; 


and having reſolved with ourſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
bard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it 18 the ade and 
When not. 


Conſciouſneſs § 16. BUT though the leds immaterial ſubſtance or foul does not alone, 


legs ihe wherever it be, and in whatſoever ſtate, make the fame man; yet it is plain, 
ame perſon, 

cConſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be to ages paſt, unites 

exiſtences and actions, very remote in time, into the ſame-perſon, as well as it 

does the exiſtences and actions of the immediately, preceding moment: ſo that 

whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt actions, is the ſame perſon 

to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſawithe ark 

and Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, or. 

as that I write now; I could no more doubt that I Who write. this now, that 


ſaw the Thames overflowed laſt winter, and that viewed the flood at the 


general deluge, was the ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in what ſubſtance you pleaſe, 
than that I who write this am the ſame myſelf now whilſt I write (whether 1 
conſiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I. was 
yeſterday. For as to this point of being the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether 
this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame. or other ſubſtances ; I being as much. 
concerned, and as juſtly accountable for any action that was done a thouſand. 
years ſince, appropriated to me now by this ſelf. conſciouſneſs, as Iam for what 
] did the laſt moment. | 
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concerned for himſelf, and not mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance, not 
joined to, or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the inſtance 
I gave but now, if the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger when it 
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. SELF is that conſcious thinking thing (whatever ſubſtance made up of, CMA u. 


e ſpiritual or material, Gmple or compounded, it matters not) winch is NAV, 


ſenſible, or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happinets or miſery, and e: 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one Sf doped, 


finds, that whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little finger is as % * 


% . 


much a part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon ſeparation of this Jittle finger, 
ſhould this conſciouſneſk go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt of 


the body, it is evident the little finger would be the perſon, the ſame per ſon: 3 
and ſelf then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the body. As in 
this caſe it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſubſtance, when one 
part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame perſon, and conſtitutes 
this inſeparable ſelf; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances remote in time. That 
with which the conſcionſaci of this preſent thinking thing can join itſelf, 
makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with it; and with nothing elſe; and ſo 


attributes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing as its own, as far as 


that conſciouſneſs. reaches, and no farther: as every one who reflects, will 


erceive. 


518. In this perſonal identity, i is founded all the right ad juſtice of . Objeftsof 6. 
and puniſhment; happineſs and miſery being that for which every one is e 


niſlhment. 


was cut off, that would be the ſame ſelf which was concerned for the whole ; 


body yeſterday, as making part of itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but 
admit as its own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould {till live, and imme- 

diately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, have its own peculiar conſciouſ- 
neſs, whereof the little finger knew nothing; it would not at all be concerned 
for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any of its actions, or have any of Hem 

imputed to him. 


. Tris may ſhew us kak perſonal identity e not in the 


11 of ſubſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs; 
wherein, if Socrates and the preſent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the 


ſame perſon: if the ſame Socrates waking and lleeping do not partake of the 
ſame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. And 


to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking 
Socrates was never conſcious of; would be no more of right, than to puniſh 
one twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe 


their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed for ſuch tw ins 


have been ſeen. 


8 20. Bor yet poſlibly i it will Rill be objected, ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the 


memory of ſome parts of my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, fo 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet am I not the fame 


perſon that did thoſe actions, had thoſe thoughts that I was once conſcious of, 


though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take | 


notice what the-word I is applied to; which, in this caſe, is the man only. 


And the ſame man being preſumed to be the lame perſon, I is eaſily here 
r „ e 
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Door II. f. appoſed to and alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame 
man to have diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make different perſons; which, 
ve ſee, is the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions; 
human laws not puniſhing the mad man for the ſober man's actions, nor the 
ſober man for what the mad man did, thereby making them two. perſons : 
which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we lay 
ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which phraſes it is 
ialinuated, as if thoſe who now or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that wi. 
was ch: anged, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 
Dif evcebe- § 21. Bor yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the ſame individual man, 
„ ſhould be two perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt conſider what is 


man aid 


Perlen. meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual man. 
Fi, it muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking ſubſtance; 3 
in ſhort, the ſame numerical ſoul, and nothing elſe. 
SECONDLY, or the ſame animal, without any regard to an immaterial foul; 
"THIRDLY, or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the ſame animal. 
Now take which of theſe ſuppofitions you pleaſe, it is impoſlible to make 
s perſonal identity to confilt | in any thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach ny farther. 
than that does, 

For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that a man born of 

di ferent women, and in diſtant times, may be the ſame man. A way of. 

POLY. which whoever admits, mult allow it poſſible for the ſame man to be 

wo diſtinct perſons, us any two that have lived in different ages, without the: 
Bae ge of one another's thoughts. 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life, 400 after it, cannot be the ſame 
man any way, but by the fame conſciouſneſs ; ; and ſo making human indentity | oP 
to confilt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal identity, there will be no. 4. 

difficulty to allow the ſame man to be the ſame perſon. But then they who. _ 
lack human identity in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt: 
_ conſider how they will make the infant Socrates the ſame man with Socrates. 
after the reſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and con- 
ſequently the ſame individual man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal: 
identi'y can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which is that alone = 
which makes what we call ſelf) without involving us in great abſurdities. - 

$ 22. BUT is not a man drunk and ſober the fame perſon, why elſe is he: E. 
puniſhed for the fact he commits when drunk, though he be never afterwards. 
conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and does 

other things in his fleep, is the ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief; | 
he ſhall doin it. Human laws puniſh both, with-a juſtice ſuitable to their way 
of knowledge 3 ; becauſe in theſe caſe, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is: 
real, what counterfeit :. and ſo the/ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep, is not: 
admitted as a plea, For though puniſhment be annexed to perſonality, and 
perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what 
he did; yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved 
agaiait him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the. 
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9 great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be Cn av. 
= reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows XXVII. 
nothing of; but ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or exculing &——— 
bim. . 

$ 23. NoTHING but conſciouſneſs can unite remote exiſtences into the fame Conſcionſne!: 
perſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do it. For whatever ſubſtance there ONE DUKES 
1s, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is no perſon : and a carcaſe 
may be a perſon, as well as any ſort of ſubſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 
Coup we ſuppoſe two diſtin& incommunicable conſciouſneſſes acting the | 
ſame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other by night; and, on the other 


ſide, the ſame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtinct bodies: I aſk in the | 
| Arſt caſe, whether the day and the night-man would not be two as diſtinct | 
_ perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there ö 

would not be one perſon in two diſtinct bodies, as much as one man is the 
ſame in two diſtinct cloathings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, 

and this diſtinct conſciouſneſs, in the caſes abovementioned, is owing to the 

ſame and diſtinct immaterial ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies; 

which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe: ſince it is evident the perſonal 

identity would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that con- 

3 ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance or no. For | 
- granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in man muſt be neceflarily ſuppoſed | 
* immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 

with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as appears in the for- 
RS getfulneſs men often have of their paſt actions; and the mind many times | I 
oP recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty 


years together. Make theſe intervals of memory and forgetfulneſs to take 
their turns regularly by day and night, and you have two perſons with the 
ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the former inſtance two perſons with 
the ſame body. So that ſelf is not determined by identity or diverſity of 


„ 


8 ſubſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity of conſciouſneſs. = 
Hs § 24. INDEED it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof it is now made up, to 
— = AHhavecxiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious being: but conſciouſneſs 
= removed, that ſubſtance is no more itſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than 
| any other ſubſtance; as is evident in the inſtance we have already given of a 

=_ limb cut off, of whoſe heat, or cold, or other affections, having no longer any 


conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſelf, than any other matter of the 
univerſe. In like manner it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which is void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am myſe'f to myſelf: if there 
be any. part of its exiſtence, which 1 cannot upon recollection join with that 
preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby J am now myſelf, it is in that part of its 
exiſtence no more myſelf, than any other immaterial being. For whatſocver 
any ſubſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my con- 
ſciouſneſs make my own thought and action, it will no more belong -to me, 
whether a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by 
any other immaterial being any where cx iſting. 835 r 
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wo annexcd to, and the affection of one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 


Bur let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, reſolve of that as they 


pleaſe, this every intelligent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt. 


grant, that there is ſomething that is himſe'f that he is concerned for, and 


would have happy; that this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration more than 


one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months and 


years to come, without any certain bound to be ſet to its duration; and may 


be the ſame ſelf, by the ſame conſciouſneſs continued on for the future. And 


thus, by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame ſelf which did ſuch 
or ſuch an action ſome years ſince, by which he comes to be happy ot miſerable 
now, In all which account of ſelf, the ſame numerical ſubſtance is not con- 


ſidered as making the ſame ſelf; but the ſame continued conſciouſneſs, in 
which ſeveral ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated from it; 
which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with that, wherein this conſciouſ—- 
neſs then reſided, made a part of that ſame ſelf. Thus any part of our bodies 
vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes a part of ourſelves: but 
upon ſeparation from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is commu- 


nicated, that which a moment ſince was part of ourſelves, is now no more ſo, 


Perſon, a fo- 
tenlick term. 


than a part of another man's ſelf is a part of me; and it is not impoſſible, but 
in a little time may become a real part of another perſon. And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a part of two different perſons; and the 
ſame perſon preſerved under the change of various ſubſtances. Could we 
ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all its memory or conſciouſneſs of paſt 
actions, as we find our minds always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes 
of them all; the union or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual ſubſtance would make 
no variation of perſonal identity, any more than that of any particle of matter 
does. Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking being, is a part of 
that very ſame ſelf which now is: any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of 
former actions, makes allo a part of the fame ſelf, which is the ſame both then 


and now. 


826. PRRSON, as I take it, is the name for this ſelf. Wherever a man finds 
what he calls himſelf, there 1 think another may ſay is the ſame perſon. It 
is a forenſick term appropriating actions and their merit; and fo belongs only 
to intelligible agents capable of a law, and happineſs and miſery, This per- 


ſoyality extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by con- 


ſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes 

to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that 
it does the preſent, All which is founded in a concern for happineſs, the 
unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs; that which is conſeiouſneſs of 

pleaſure and pain, deſiring that that ſelf that is conſcious ſhould He happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that preſent 
ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 


been done : and to receive pleaſure or pain, 1. e. reward or puniſhment, on 


the account of any ſuch action, is all one as to be made happy or miſerable 
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5 
in its firſt being, without any demerit at all. Pot ſuppoſing a man puniſhed CH A p. 


now for what he had done in another life, whereof he could be made to XXVII. 


have no conſciouſnels at all, wh.t difference is there between that puniſh- w——— 
ment, and being created miſerable? And therefore conformable to this the 
apolile tells us, that at the great day, when every one ſhall < receive accord- 


ing to his doi nos, the Bere of all hearts ſhall be laid open.” The ſen- 


tence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all pertons ſhall have, that they 
themſelves, in what bodies ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances foever that 
conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the lame that committed thoſe actions, and deſerve 
that puniſhment for them. 


8 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this ſabjeR, made 


ſome ſuppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly they are 
Io in themſelves But yet, I think, they are ſuch as ate pardonable in this 


Ignorance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, or how it was 
tied to a certain ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits ; or whether it could or could 
not perform its operations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as 


ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be 
united to any one but ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe organs 


its memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the abſurdity of ſome of thoſe ſup- 


poſitions 1 have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark. 
concerning theſe matters) the ſoul of a man, for an immaterial ſubſtance, 
independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the 
nature of things be no abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul may, at 
diff rent times, be united to different bodies, and with them make up, for 


that time, one man: as well as we ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſter- 


day ſhould be a part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
vital part of Melibœus himſelf, as well as it did of his ram. 


8 28. To conclude: Whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during The Aiffcolty 


its exiſtence, neceflarily be the ſame: whatever compoſitions of fubBinces from ill uſe of 
begin to exiſt during the union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be there. 


fame: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, it is the ſame: _ 
and fo if the compoſition be of diſtin& ſubſtances: and different modes, the 
lame rule holes. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or obſcurity that 


has been about this matter, rather riſes from the naines ill uſed, than from. 


any obſcurity in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick idea to - 

which the name is aj pplied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of 

- ny thing into the fame and divers, wall eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe. 

vo doubt about it. . „ 

F 2g. For. ſuppoſing a rational foirit be the idea of a man, it is cit to know 8 

t is the ſame man; viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a body, will if-nce makes 
be the: ſame man. Suppoſing a rational ſpirit. N united to à body of a Oy 
certain conformation of parts to make a man, whilſt that rational \pirit, with 
that vital conformation of parts, though continued. in a fleeting ſocceſſive 
body, remains, it will be the ſame. But if to any one the idea of a man be 

but the vital union of Parts in a certain ſhape ; as long as that vital union and 


ps 
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Book II. ſhape remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion 


of flecting particles, it will be the ſame. For whatever be the compoſition, 
whereof the complex idea is made, whenever exiſtence makes it one particular 


thing under any denomination, the ſame exiſtence continued, preſerves it the 
{ame individual under the ſame denomination. 


CHAPTHE N Neem 


Of other relations. 


En 4hl PESIDES the before- mentioned occaſions of time, place, and cau- 
XXVII. ſality of comparing, or refering things one to another, there are, as 


have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 
Propor tional. 


reflection, is ſo evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 
§ 2. SECONDLY, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or ad 


Natural. 


they belong; v. g. father and ſon, brothers, couſin-germans, &c. which have 


degrees; countrymen, i. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame country, or 


and not to the truth and extent of things. For it is certain, that in reality the 


grandfather of fuch a calf; or that two pigeons are couſin- -germans. It is 


theſe relations: from whence alſo ariſe the obligations of ſeveral duties 
amongſt men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little or no cauſe to 
mind theſe relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtinct and pecu- 


growth of languages; which being ſuited only to the convenience of commu- 


thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent of things, 
nor to the various reſpects might be found among them, nor the different 


8 — abliract 


FiRsT, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple idea ; which being capable 
of parts or degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it is 
to one another, in reſpect of that {imple idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, equal, more, 
&c. Theſe relations depending on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple 

idea, in ſeveral ſubjects, may be called, if one will, proportional; and that 
thele are only converſant about thoſe fimple ideas received from ſenſation or 


dering one thing, ſo as to include in that conſideration ſome other thing, is the 
circumſtances of their origin or beginning; which being not afterwards to be 
altered, make the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to which 

their relations by one community of blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 


track of ground; and theſe ] call natural relations: wherein we may obſerve, 
that mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe of common life, 


relation is the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the ſeveral races 
of other animals as well as men: but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this bull is the 


very convenient, that by diſtin names thele relations ſhould be obſerved, and 


marked out in mankind; there being occ- ſion, both in laws, and other com- | 
munications one with another. to mention and take notice of men under 


liar names. This, by the way, may give us ſome light into the different ſtate and 


nication, are proportioned to the notions men have, and the commerce of 
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abſtract conſiderations might be framed about them, Where they had no CH a p. 
philoſophical notions, there they had no terms to expreſs them: and it is no X XVIII. 
wonder men ſhould have framed no names for thoſe things they found o-. 


occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in lome 
countries, they may not have fo much as the name for a horte ; ; and in others, 
where they are more careful of the pedigrecs of their horles than of their own, 

that there they may have not only names for particular horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral relations of kindred one to another. . 


§3. THIRDLY, Sometimes the foundation of confidering things, with laftituted.. 


reference to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral 
right, power, or obligation to do ſomething. Thus a general is one that hath 

power to command an army; and an army under a general is a collection of 
armed men obliged to obey one man. * citizen, or a burgher, is one who 
has a right to certain privileges in this or that place. All this fort depending 
upon mens wills, or agreement in ſociety, I cali inſtituted, or voluntary p and 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of 
them, ſome way or other alterable, «nd ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they have ſometimes belonged, though neither of the ſubſtances, ſo related, 
be deſtroyed. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 
contain in them a reference of two things one to the other; yet, becauſe one 
of the two things often wants a rela ive name, importing that reference, men 
uſually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly overlooked: v. g. 
a a patron and client are cally allowed to be relations, but a conſtable or diate: 
are not ſo re:dily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch ; becaule there is no 
_ peculiar name for thoſe who are under the command of a dictator, or con- 

ſtable, exprefling a relation to either of them; though it be certain, that: 
either of them hath a certain power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related 
to them, as well as a patron is to his client, or general to his army. 


$ 4. FOuURTHLY, There is another ſort of relation, which 1s the conformity; Morel. 


or diſagreement, mens voluntary actions have to a rule to which they are. 
referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I think, may be called 
moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral actions, and deſerves 
well to be examined; there being no part of knowledge wherein we ſhould be 
more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, obſcu- 
rity and confuſion. Human actions, when with their various ends, objects, 
manners, and circumſtances, they are framed into diſtinct complex ideas, are, 
as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed modes, a great part whereof have names. 
annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowiedge. 
and return kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having more wives than one 
at once; when we frame theſe notions thus in our minds, we have there ſo 
many determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that concerns our. 
actions; it is not enough to have determined ideas of them, and to know what 
names belong to ſuch and ſuch combinations-of ideas. We have a farther and 


greater concernment, and that 1 is, to — whether. ſuch actions o made up 
are morally good. or bad. 


3 5. Goop: 


8 Of moral relations. 


Böck I. 5 Goon and evil, as hath been ſhewn, b. ii, chap. 20. § 2. and chap. St. 


— — 8 42. are nothing but pleaſure or pain, or that w cls occalions or procures 
ot poor pleaſure or pain to us. Moral good and evil then is only the confor mity or 
e dilagrzcment of our voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby good or evil 1s 
drawn on us by the will and power of the law-maker ; which good and 
evil, pleaſure oe pain, attending our obiervance, or breach of the law, by: the 

Geer of the law- maker, is that we call ware aid puniſhnient, 
1 8 6. Or theſe moral rules, or laws, to which men generally refer, and by 
More” rules. which they judge of the tectitude or pravity of their actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three ſorts, with their three different enforce-:nents, or rewards and 
puniſhments. For fince it would be utterly in vain t© ſuppoſe a rule ſet to the 
free actions of man, without annexing to it ſome enſorcement of good and 
evil to determine his will, we muſt wherever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe alſo 
ſome reward or puniſhment annexed to that law, ic would be in vain for one 


intelligent beiog to. (ct a rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 


power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from his rule, by 
| ſome good and evil, that is not the nave) product and conſeque 3ce of the 


action itſelf. For that being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, would | 


« operate of itfelf without a law, This, if I miſtake not, is the true nature 
| of all law, properly fo called. 


1. 57. Tux laws that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of their 


rectitude, or obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine law. 
2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if 1 may ſo call it. 


By the relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whether their actions 
arc ſins or duties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent; and | 


by the third, whether they be virtues or vices. 


Divine law, 8 8. FIRST, The divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has ſet 
the meaſure of t to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of nature, 


e or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby men ſhould 


govern themſelves, I think there is no body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has a 
right to do it, we are his creatures: he has goodneſs and eviſta to direct 


our actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to enforce it by rewards 
and puniſhments, of infinite weight and duration, 1 in another life; for no body 
can take us out of his hands. This is the only true touchſtone of moral 


rectitude; and by comparing them to this law it is, that men judge of the moſt 


conſiderable moral good or evil of their actions: that is, whether as duties or 


fins, they are like to procure them happineſs or _—_ from the hands of the 


Almighty. 
| Civitlaw, the § 9. SECOND LY, The Civil law, the rule fer by the commonwealth to the 


; meaſu f 


7 þ actions of thoſe who belong to it, is another rule to which men refer their 
crimes aud ive 


"ocerce., actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. This law no body over- 
looks, the rewards and puniſhment: that enforce it being ready at hand, and 


ſuitable to the power that makes it; which is.the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who live accord- 
ing to its laws, and has power to take away lite, liberty, or goods from 


him 


5 
4; = 


2 
* 


themſelves what they will call virtue and vice. | 


faſhion of the place, or ſect they are of. 
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him who diſobeys: which is the puniſhment of offences committed againſt 
this law. 1 oh | 3 
§ 10. THIRDLY, The law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice are 


names pretended and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for actions in their own 
nature right and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo applied, they fo far are 


co-incident with the divine law above- mentioned. But yet whatever is pre- 


tended, this is viſible, that theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular 


inſtances of their application, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of men 
in the world, are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch actions, as in each country 
and ſociety are in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that 


amoneſt them are judged praiſe-worthy; and call that vice, which they account 
blameable : ſince other wiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould 


think any thing right, to which they allowed not commendation ; any thing 
wrong, Which they let paſs without blame. Thus the meaſure of what is 


every where called and eſteemed virtue and vice, is this approbation or diſlike, 


2.09 


Ar. 
XXVIII. 


— 


ph:loſophical 


law, the Mea « 
ſure of virtue 
and vice. 


men every where ſhould give the name of virtue to thoſe actions, which 


praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in the 
leveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the world; whereby ſeveral . 


actions come to find credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the judg- 
ment, maxims, or faſhions of that place. For though men uniting into 


politick ſocieties have reſigned up to the publick the diſpoſing of all their force, 


and converſe with: and by this approbation and diſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt 


| F 11. THAT this is the common meaſure of virtue and vice, will appear 


to any one who conſiders, that though that paſſes for vice in one country, 
which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet every where, 


virtue and praiſe, vice and blame go together, Virtue is every where that which 


ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any fellow-citizens any farther than the 
law of the country directs; yet they retain (till the power of thinking well or 
ill, approving or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, 


is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance 


of publick eſteem, 1s called virtue *, V irtue and praiſe are ſo united, that they 


are 


* Ou author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how apt men have been to 


miſtake him, added what here follows. Of this the ingenious author of the diſcourſe concern- 
ing the nature of man, has given me a late inſtance, to mention no other. For the civility of 


his expreſſions, and the candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have 


cloſed his preface with an inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, book ii. chap. 28. concerning the 


third rule which men refer their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, 


unleſs he had miſtaken my meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 


. ſelf the trouble to conſider what the argument was [ was then upon, and what was the chief 


deſign of that chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following. For 
1 was there not laying down moral rules, but ſhewing the original and nature of moral ideas, 
and enumerating the rules men make uſe of in moral relations, whether thoſe rules were true or 
falſe: and purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where that denomination, which in the 
language of that place anſwers to virtue and vice in ours, which alters not the nature ot things, 
though men do generally judge of, and denominat2 their actions according to the eſteem and 
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Boos II. are called often by the ſame name, * Sunt ſua premia laudi,” ſays Virgil; 
and ſo Cicero, “ nihil habet natura præſtantius, quam honeſtatem, quam 


« laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus;“ which, he tells you, are all 
names for the ſame thing, Tuſc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 

| then 
Ir he had been at the pains to reflect on what J had ſaid, b. i. c. 13. $ 18. and in this pre- 


ſent chapter, & 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have known what I thick of the eternal and 
unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice: and if he had obſerved, 


that in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of fact what others call virtue and vice, he 
would not have found it liable to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 


ſaying, that one of the rules made uſe ot in the world for a ground or meaſure of a moral rela- 


tion, is that eſteem and reputation which ſeveral ſorts of actious find variouſly in the ſeveral 
ſocieties of men, according to which they are there called virtues or vices: and whatever autho- 


rity the learned Mr, Lowde places in his old Engliſh dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him 
{if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame action is not in credit, called and counted a virtue in one 


place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for and under the name of vice in another. The taking 


notice that men beſtow the names of virtue arid vice according to this rule of reputation, is all 1 
have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and 


virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch 


points, and to take the alarm, even at expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves might 
found ill, and be ſuſpected. 1 IP es In ; 
IT is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in & 11. of this chapter: The exhortations of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal 
to common repute ; * Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if 


„there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thoſe 


immediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus: © whereby in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preſerved; ſo that even the exhortations of inſpired teachers,” &c. by 


which words, and the reſt of that ſection, it is plain that I brought that paſſage of St, Paul, not ; 


to prove that the general meaſure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was 


the reputation and faſhion of each particular ſociety within itſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it 


were fo, yet, for reaſons I there give, men, in that way of denominating their actions, did not 
for the moſt part much vary from the law of nature; which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their actions, and accordingly 
denominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr, Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it 
little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, 


have ſpared the application he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this edition will 
give him ſatisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhew him there 


was no cauſe of ſcruple. | 13 l TY | FCS Sy | 
Tuo! am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions he has expreſſed in the latter 
end of his preface, concerning what J had ſaid about virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed 


than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning natural inſcription and 


innate notions. I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the queſtion as he 


pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid: 
tor, according to him, innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 


of ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the. ſoul's exerting them; all that he ſays for innate, 
_ imprinted, impreſſed notions (for of innate ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to 
this: that there are certain propoſitions, which though the ſoul from the beginning, or when a 


man is born, does not know, yet by aſſiſtance from the outward ſenſes, and the help of ſome 
previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of; which is no more 


than what I have affirmed in my fiſt book, For 1 ſuppoſe by the ſoul's exerting them, he 
means its beginning to know them, or elſe the ſoul's exerting of notions will be to me a very 
unintelligible expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this-caſe, it miſleading mens 
thoughts by an infinuation, as if theſe notions were in the mind before the ſoul exerts them, i. e. 
before they are known: whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 


mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of thoſe circumſtances, which 
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then philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein their notions of virtue and CH a vp. 
vice conſiſted, and though perhaps by the different temper, education, faſhion, XXVII. 
maxims, or intereſt of different ſorts of men, it fell out that what was thought 
praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcaped not cenſure in another; and fo in different 
ſocieties, virtues and vices were changed: yet, as to the main, they for the 
molt part kept the ſame every where. For fince nothing can be more natural, 
than to encourage with eſteem and reputation that wherein every one finds his 
advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary; it is no wonder 
that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every 

| Where correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right and wrong, which the 
law of God hath eſtabliſhed : there being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly 
ſecures and advances the general good of mankind in this world, as obedience 

to the laws he has ſet them; and nothing that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and 


998 confuſion, as the neglect of them. And therefore men, without renouncing 
1 all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they are fo conſtantly | 
; 2 true to, could not generally miſtake in placing their commendation and blame 
vonn that ſide that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe men whoſe practice 
gs Þþ was otherwiſe, failed not to give their approbation right; few being depraved 


to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the faults they themſelves 

= were guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption of manners, the true boun- 
daries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, 
were pretty well preſerved. So that even the exhortations of inſpired teachers 

have not feared to appeal to common repute : © Whatſoever is lovely, what- 

« ſoever is of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe,” &c, 

"PR; Ivo d e hn iden FCC * Ts 
8 12. IF any one ſhall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a law, Its inforce- 
when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be nothing menge 

_ elſe but the conſent of private men, who have not authority enough to make and diſcredit, 
a law; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a law, a 
power to enforce it: I think I may ſay, that he who imagines commendation 
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2 Ps and diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men, to accommodate themſelves to 
8 the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled 
8 in the nature or hiſtory of mankind: the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
82100 govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this law of faſhion ; and ſo 
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they do that which keeps them in reputation with their company, little regard 


M "20 this ingenious author thinks neceſſary in order to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into our 
„ P. 52. I FIND him expreſs it thus; “ theſe natural notions are not ſo imprinted upon the ſoul, 
Lo OY as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in children and ideots) without any 


5 aſſiſtance from the outward ſenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation,” Here he ſays 


7 they exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the ſoul exerts them. When he has explained to himſelf or 
. Sthers what he means by the ſoul's exerting innate notions, or their exerting themſelves, and 
EL 7 what that previous cultivation and circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are ; he will, 


—— 1 ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me in the point, bating that he 
= 1 calls that exerting of notions, which 1 in a more vulgar ile call knowing, that I have reaſon _ 
to think he brought in my name upon this occaſion only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly 
of me; which I muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not with- 


out conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a title I have no right to. Wee 
| Ee 2 the 
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Book II. the laws of God, or the magiſtrate. The penalties that attend the breach of 
= Gods laws, ſome, nay, perhaps moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the law, entertain thoughts 
of future reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch breaches. And as to the 
puniſhments due from the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of impurity. But no man eſcapes the puniſhment 
of their cenſure and diſlike, who offends againſt the faſhion and opinion of 
the company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one 


of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant 


diflike and condemnation of his own club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and 
unuſual conſtitution, who can content bimſelf to live in conſtant diſgrace and 
diſrepute with his own particular ſociety. Solitude many men have ſought, 
and been reconciled to: but no body, that has the leaſt thought or ſenſe of a 
man about him, can live in ſotiety under the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of 


his familiar, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a burden too heavy for 


human ſufferance: and he muſt be made up of irreconcilable contradictions, 

who can take plcalure in company, and yet be inſenfible of e and 
dAaiſgrace from his companions. 

Theſe three AF 13. THESE three then, firſt, the law of God; ſecondly, the: las of 

laws the rules politick ſocieties ; thirdly, the law of faſhion, or private cenſure, are thoſe to 


of moral good 


and evil. which men variouſly compare their actions: ald it is by their conformity to 
one of theſe laws that they take their meaſures, when they would Jo of 
their moral rectitude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 

VNIo: y ie | 914. WHETHER the rule, to which, as to a touchſtone, we bring: our: 


zelation wy ac- voluntary actions, to examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and accord 
tions tt ele . 
rules. 


hath to it, and to judge whether the action agrees or diſagrees with the rule; 
and ſo hath a notion of moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity or 
not conformity of any action to that rule: and therefore is often called moral 


rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that the ſimple ideas belong- 


ing to it may correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. And thus we ſee 
how moral beings and notions are founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple 
ideas we have received from ſenſation or reflection. For example, let us 
conſider the complex idea we ſignify by the word murder; and when we have 


taken it aſunder, and examined all the particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a collection of ſimple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz. 
firſt, from reflection on the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas 


of willing, confidering purpoſing before- hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to another; 


and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf. motion. Secondly, from ſenſation 
we have the collection of thoſe ſim ple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in 


a man, and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to perception and motion 
in the man; all which ſimple ideas are comprehended in the word murder. 
This collection of ſimple ideas 5 found by me to agree or diſagree with 

the 


ingly to name them; which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſet upon 
them: whether, I fay, we take that rule from the faſhion of the country, or the 
will of a law- maker: the mind is eaſily able to obſerve the relation any action 
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the eſteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt men CH A p. 
there worthy praiſe or blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: if I have XXVIII. 
the will of a ſupreme inviſible law-giver for my rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the 


action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legiſlative power of the 
country, 1 call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whence- 
ſoever we take the rule of moral actions, or by what {ſtandard ſoever we frame 
in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only and are made up of 
collections of ſimple ideas, which we originally received from ſenſe or reflec- 
tion, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in the agreement or diſagreement. 
with thoſe patterns preſcribed by ſome law. Dr oo i eg Tos 
$15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we mult take notice of them 
under this twofold conſideration. Firſt, as they are in themſelves each made 
up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or lying, ſignify. 
ſuch or ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, which I call mixed modes: and in this 
ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a horſe, or 
ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions are conſidered as good, bad, or 
indifferent; and in this reſpect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
good or bad: and fo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and thereupon 
denominated, they come under relation. Thus the challenging and fighting 
with a man, as it is a certain poſitive mode, or particular fort of action, by 
particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling: which, when 
_ conſidered, in relation to the law of God, will deſerve the name fin; to the 
law of faſhion, in ſome countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal. 
laws of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, when the poſitive 
mode has one name, and another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, the 
diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where one name, 
v. g. man, is uſed to ſignify the thing; another, v. g. father, to: ſignify the 
relation. 1 85 VVV OS. 


816. Bur becauſe very frequently the poſitive idea of the action, and its The denomi. 
moral relation, are comprehended together under one name, and the ſame nations of ac- 


word made uſe of to expreſs both the mode or action, and its moral rectitude 
or obliquity ; therefore the relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of, and there is 
often no diſtinction made between the poſitive idea of the action, and the refe- 
rence it has to a rule. By which confuſion of theſe two diſtinct conſiderations 
under one term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often miſled in their judgment of 
ations. Thus the taking from another. what is his, without. his knowledge or. 
allowance, is properly called ſtealing; but that name being commonly under 
ſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pravity of the action, and to denote its contra- 
riety to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called ſtealing as 
an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his {word from a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be 
properly denominated ſtealing, as the name of ſuch a mixed mode; yet when 
compared to the law of God, and conſidered in its relation. to that ſupreme. 
eg Na Ee: 1 rule, 


tions often 
miſlead us, 
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Book II. rule, it is no 80 or tranſgreſſion though the name ſealing N carries 


—— ſuch an intimation with it. 


Relgtiont in: 917. AND thus much for the relation of human actions to a law, which 


numerable, therefore I call moral relation. 


IT would make a volume to go over all ſorts of relations; it is not therefore 


to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the ideas are we have of this comprehenſive 


conſideration, called relation: which is ſo various, and the occaſions of it ſo 


many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to another) that it is 


not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads. Thoſe I have men- 


tioned, I think, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let 


us ſee from whence we get our ideas of relations, and wherein they are 
founded. But before I un this argument, from what * been ſaid, pee me - 


5 leave to obſerve; 
All relations 
terminate in 


tion: ſo that all that we have in our thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any 


thing, or have any meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe words 
ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple ideas, or collections of ſimple 


ideas, compared one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort called pro- 


portional, that nothing can be more: for when a man ſays, honey is ſweeter 
than wax, it is plain that his thoughts in this relation terminate in this ſimple 

idea, ſweetneſs, which 1s equally true of all the reſt; though where they are 
compounded or decompounded, the ſimple ideas they are made up of, are, 


perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned; 
firſt, there is meant that particular ſpecies, or collective idea, ſignified by 


the word man. Secondly, thoſe ſenſible ſimple ideas, ſignified by the word gene- 
ration: and, thirdly, bs effects of it, and all the imple ideas ſignified by the 


word child. 80 the word friend being taken for a man, who loves, and is 


ready to do good to another, has all theſe following ideas to the making of 


it up: firſt, all the ſimple ideas, comprehended | in the word man, or intelli- 
gent being. Secondly, the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readineſs or 
diſpoſition. Fourthly, che idea of action, which is any kind of thought or 


motion, Fifthly, the idea of good, which ſignifies any thing that may 


advance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple 
ideas; of which the word good in general ſignifies any one, but if removed 


from all fimple ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral 


words terminate at laſt, though perhaps more remotely, in a collection of 


ſimple ideas: the immediate ſignification of relative words, being very often 
other ſuppoſed known relations; which, if traced one to another, ſtill end! in 


ſimple ideas. 


ee 8 19. SECONDLY, That in lations we Le for the moſt part, if not 
8 


clear lor clear always, as Clear a notion of the relation, as we have of thoſe fimple ideas, 


erb anotionof wherein it is founded, Agreement or diſagreement, whereon relation depends, 
t atio 

a being things whereof we have commonly as clear ideas, as of any other what- 
dation. foever ; 3 t being but the Aung imple ideas, or r their degrees one from 


another, 


$ 18, Fiksær, That it is ide that all relation- terminates in, 1 is 
ſimple ideas. ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple ideas we have got from ſenſation or reflec- 


RN 
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another, without which we could have no diſtinct knowledge at all. 


diſa eee, 
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For if I CA p. 
have a clear idea of ſwectneſs, light or extenſion, I have too, of equal, or XXVIII. 


more or leſs of each of theſe : if I know what it is for one man to be born ot i 
a woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to be born of 


the ſame woman Sempronia; and ſo have as clear a notion of brothers, as of 
births, and perhaps clearer, Fer if I believed that Sempronia dug Titus 


out of the parſley-bed (as they uſe to tell children) and 3 became his mo- 
ther; and that afterwards, in the fame manner, ſhe dug C 


alus out of the 
par{ley- bed, J had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them, 


as if | had all the {kill of a midwife : the notion that the ſame woman contri. 
| buted, as mother, equ lly to their births (though I were ignorant or miſtalken 


in the manner of it) being that on which I grounded the relation, and that they 


agreed in that circumſtance of birth, let it be what it will. The comparing 


them then in their deſcent from the fame perſon, without knowing the parti- 


_ cular circumſtances of tnat deſcent, is enough to found my notion of their 
Having or not having the relation of brothers. But though the ideas of parti- 
cular relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the minds ct thoſe, 


who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and more determinate 


than thoſe of ſubſtances.; yet the names belonging to relation, are often of 
| as. doubtful and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances or mixed modes, 
and much more than thoſe of ſimple ideas: becauſe relative words being the 

marks of this compariſon, which is made only by mens thoughts, and is an 

idea only in mens minds, men frequently apply them to different compariſons of 


things, according to their own imaginations, which do not yy een = 


with thoſe of others uſing the ſame names. 


8 20. THIRDLY, That in theſe I call moral Nie 1 have a true notion The netion of 


- db, relation, by comparing the action with the rule, whother the rule be true = rope 
or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing 1 
meaſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps the a ee 
yad I meaſure by be not exactly the ſtandard ; which indeed is another berdae r 


be true or 
inquiry. For though the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the falſe. 


agreement or diſagreement obſervable in that which I compare with, makes me 
perceive the relation, Though meaſuring by a wrong rule, I ſhall thereby. 


be brought to judge. amils of its moral reclitude, becauſe 1 have tried it by 
e that which is not the true rule; yet I am not miſtaken in the relation 


which that action bears to that rule I Compare it to, W. aich 1 is agreement or 
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CE CHAPTER XXIX. — 


of clear and obſcure, diſtinCt and confuſed ideas. 


uA r. 8 J AVING ſhewn the original of our ideas, and taken a view of their 
XXIX. ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the difference between the ſimple and the 
complex, and obſerved how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of 
Teas ſome modes, ſubſtances and relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done 
158 thr by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the progreſs of the 
_ ebſc-re and mind in its apprehenſion and knowledge of things : : it will, perhaps, be thought 
contaled. I have dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, 
crave leave to offer ſome few other conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
is, that tome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. 
Clear ard ob- & 2. TH perception of the mind being moſt aptly explained by words 
leute, ex. relating to the fight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and 
Et. 1 obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the 
objects of fight. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible objects, we 
give the name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a light ſufficient to diſ- 
es er minutely to us the figure and colours, which are obſervable in it, and 
vihich, in a better light, would be diſcernable. In like manner our ſimple 
ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as the objects themſelves, from whence 
they were taken, did or might, in a well-ordered ſenſation or perception, 
preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occalion to conſider them, they are clear ideas. 
| So far as they either want any thing of the original exactneſs, or have loſt 
any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by time ;. ſo 
far are they obſcure, Complex ideas, as they are made up of fimple ones, ſo 
they are clear, when the ideas that go to their compoſition are clear; and the 
number and order of thoſe hmple ideas, that are the ingredients of any com- 
plex one, is determinate and certain. _ 
e 83. Tur cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple ideas, ſeem to be either dull organs, 
e or very light and tranſient impreſſions made by the objects, or elſe a weakneſs 
in the memory not able to retain them as received. For to return again to 
viſible objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the organs or faculties 
of perception, like wax over-hardened with cold, will not receive the im- 
prefſion of the ſea}, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like wax 
of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elſe 
ſuppoſing the wax of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient | 
force to make a clear impreſſion: in any of theſe caſes, the print left by the 
Heal will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 
Dang an! 8 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has ſuch a full and evident 
lar. perception, as it docs receive from an out ward object operating duly on a well- 
dithoted organ; fo a diſtinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a difference 
from all other; ; and a confuſed idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently 
dulinguichable from another, from which it ought to be different. 


—3— — Ys. Ie 


from another, from which it ſhould be different; it will be hard, may any ove XXIX. 
be no other but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that ver 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other ideas, which cannot beer 
different, without being perceived to be ſo. No idea therefore can b- undiſtin - 


have it different from itſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 


ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the dit ine- 


theſe following: 


deſerye a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of 
barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a confuſed idea of a leo- 
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§ F. Ir no idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable C u A p. 


ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. For let any idea be as it will, jt can 


. Obz<ction, 
y Perception 
„ Eo 


guiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 

86. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is Cenfuſton of 
that makes the confuſion ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt con- ora 
ſider, that things ranked under diſtinct names, are ſuppoſed different enough their n-cars. 
to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each fort by its peculiar name may be marked, ard 
diſcourſed of a-part upon any occaſion : and there is nothing more evident, 


than that the greateſt part of different names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different „„ ö 
things. Now every idea a man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from 1 | 

all other ideas but itſelf; that which makes it confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, 
that it may as well be called by another name, as that which it is expreſſi d 


by: the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked under thoſe two diffe- = 
rent names) diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and | 1 


tion, which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. = 
$7. Tux defaults which uſually occafion this confuſion, I think, are chiefly Het a. 


v hich m: ke 
CL n ien . 
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FIRST, When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that are moſt liable | irtt, complex | 


to confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch ide made up 
only as are common to other things, whereby the differences that make i 


ef too tew 
It m pie ones. 


pard; it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx, ard ſeceral 


other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the names 
lynx or panther, and may as well come under the name lynx as leopard. How 


much the cuſtom of defining of words by general terms, contributes to make 


the ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others 
to conſider. This is evident, that confuſed ideas are ſuch as render the uſe: of 
words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diſtin names. When the ideas, 
for which we uſe different terms, have not a difference anſwerable to their 
diſtin names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they 
are truly confuſed, Es | V 


§ 8. SECONDLY, Another fault which makes our ideas confuſed, is, when -,,,, 3 


though the particulars that make up any idea are in number enough; yet they ics f ple owes 
are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs ie 


. 5 . ; | 0 . | de ] 410 C- 
to the name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing Properer to tier. . 


make us conceive this confuſion, than a ſort of pictures uſually ſhewn as ſur- 

prizing pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the 

table itfelf, mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have no diſcernible order 
O, I. | „„ of WOT in 
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Boor II. in their po ſition. This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no ſymmetry 
—— nor order appears, is in itſelf no more a confuſed thing, than the picture of a 


* Ar 
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Mötz 


W1 


cloudy ſly ; wherein though there be as little order of colours or figures to be 
found, yet no body thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then that makes 
it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of ſymmetry does not? As it is plain it 
docs not; for another draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be 
called confu! fed, I anſwer, "that which makes it be thought confuſed, is, the 
applying it to ſome name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than 
to ſome other: v. „Wen it is ſaid to be the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then. 
1 one with reaſon counts it confuſed : . becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that 
Nate, to belong more to the name man, or Cæſar, than to the name baboon, or 
P ompey; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different ideas from thoſe ſignified 
by man, or Cæſar. But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath reduced 


mor irregular lines on the table into their due order and proportion, then the 


:ſafion ccaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or Cæſar, i. e. that 
it "be longs to thoſe names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a 
baboon, or Pompey, 1. e. ſrom the ideas ſignified by thoſe names. Juſt thus 
it is wich our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of things. No one of 
theſe mental draughts, however the parts are put together, can be called con- 


fuſed (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked under ſome 


'> and 
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ordinary name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does 
to {forme other name of an allowed different ſignification. 

89. Tux xv, A third defect that frequently gives the name of confuſed 
to our ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermined, Thus 
Wwe may obſerve men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary words of their 5 
language, till they have learned their preciſe ſignification, change the idea they 
make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does 
this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his idea of 
church or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to an 
one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed 


idea of idolatry or the church: though this be till for the ſame reaſon as the 
former, viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be one idea) cannot 


belong to one name rather than another; and fo. loſes the diſtinction that 
diſtindt names are deſigned for. 


§ 10. By what has 'been ſaid, we may EY Wk how much names, as ſuppoſed 
Ready ſigns of things, and by their difference to ſtand for and keep things 


„digtinct that in themſelves are different, are the occaſion of denominating ideas 


= nt or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved reference the mind makes of its 

as to ſuch names. This perhaps will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay 
of words, in the third book, has been read and ined. But without 
1 „g notice of ſuch a reference of ideas to diſtinct names, as the ſigns of 
diſtinct thir gs, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed idea is. And therefore 
when a man deſigns, by any name, a ſort of things, or any one particular 


thing, diſtinct from all others; the complex idea he annexes to that name, is 


the more diſtinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 
determinate the number and order of them! 1s, whereot | it is made up. For the 
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more it has of theſe, the more has it ill of the perceivah! e differences, whereby Cn A P. 
it is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all ideas belonging to other names, even thoſe XXIX. 
| that approach neareſt to it; and thereby all confulio n with them is avoided. 
$ 11, CONFUSION, making i it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould Confolion 
be ſeparated, concerns always two ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach ene. 
one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpet any idea to be confuſed, we muſt ill 
examine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or w hich it cannot 
eaſily be ſeparated from; and that will always be found an idea belonging to 
another name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi 
ciently diſtinct; being either the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; and fo 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, which the different names 
import. 
§ 12. Tanis, | think is the confuſion proper to ideas, which ſtill carries ans con. 
with it a ſecret reference to names. At leaſt, if there be any other con ſuſion of 
ideas, this is that which moſt of all, diforders mens thoughts and diſcourſes: 
ideas, as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the moſt © part men reaſon of | 
within themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. | 4 
And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas marked by two diffe- | 
rent names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the ſounds that ſtand for them, | 
there never fails to be confuſion : and where any ideas are diſtinct, as the ideas 5 | 
of thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confuſion. i 
The way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex idea, as pre- | 
ciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients whereby it is differenced from others; __ bs 
and to them ſo united in a determinate number and order, apply ſteadily he | 
ſame name. But this neither accommodating mens caſe or vanity, or ſerving 
any deſign but that of naked truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch 
exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. And ſince the loof: applica- 
tion of names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerves both, to 
cover Our OWN Ignorance, as wall as to perplex and confound others, which goes 
for learning and ſuperiority in knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt men =_ 
uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 58 0 1c 
ſmall part of the confuſion to be found in the notions of men, might by care 
and ingenuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where wilful. 
Some ideas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the memory 
does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination of ſimple ideas under 
one name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſc complex 
idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, 
1 | follows confuſion in a man's own reafonings and opintons wi thin It imſelf; 
7 Le from the latter, frequent confuſion in diſconrfing and arguing with others, 
But having more at large treated of words, their defects and abuts in, ihe fol- 
lowing book, I ſhall here ſay no more of fit. 
§ 13. OuR complex ideas being made up of collections, and fo varicty of Comple: 
{imple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſt inct in one part, and very enn may bs 
obſcure and confuſed in another, In a man who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a ee _ 
oy of a thouſand ſides, the ideas of the figure - may be very contulcd, wen 5 aal a. 
1 that 
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heeded, cane him for trial-ſake take another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, viz. gold, 


* loſtance | in 5 
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that of the number be very diſtin& ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and de- 
monſtrate concerning that part of his complex idea, which depends upon the 


number of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtin& idea of a chiliaedron; 
though it be plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by 


that, *from one that has but 999 ſides; the not obſerving whereof, cauſes no 
ſmall error in men's thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes, - | 
8 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin& idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let 


or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure of 999 fides: he will, I 


doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, by the num- 
ber of Aces and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 


thoughts and reaſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided into two equal 
numbers, and of the others not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I 


think, ,to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them diſtin from the other, 
by the bare figure of theſe two pieces of gold; as he could, if the ſame par- 


cels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides, In 


which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and run | 


with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar names. For 
being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which 1s imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, and 


draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its ſignification, as confidently 
as we do from the other, 


F15. Havixs frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to 


think we have a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as to ſay, 


that there is no part of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. It is true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear idea of duration ; he 


may alſo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration; he may 
alſo have a clear idea of the compariſon of that great one with till a greater: 


but it not being pofſible for him to include in his idea of any duration, let it 


be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration, where he ſu 
poſes no end, that part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond che bounds of chat 
large duration, he repreſents to his own thoughts, is very obſcure and unde- 
termined. And hence it is, that in diſputes. and reaſonings concerning eternity, 


or any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and. involve ourſclves.1 in manifeſt 


abſurd ties. 


Div fenix of --& 16; In matter we lava no deer Joie , the ſmallneſß of parts 3 ied 

the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes: and therefore when we talk of 

the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of diviſion 
and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of paris made out of a whole by 

diwifion; yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed ideas of. corpuſcles, or 
minute bogics fo to be divided, when by former diviſions they are reduced to a 
ſmallueſs much exceeding the perception of. any of our ſenſes; and fo all that 


We have clear and diſiunct ideas of, 1s of what diviſion. in general or abſtractiy 
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is, and the relation of totum and pars: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus CH AR. 
infinitely divided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor XXIX. 
diſtinct idea at all. For. I aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of Cw 
_ duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating till the number which con- 
cerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 1,000,000th part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without loſing fight of them, 
let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree of ſmallneſs 
is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it 
no nearer the end of infinite diviſion, than the firſt. diviſion into two halfs 
does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the diffe- 
rent bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either 
of them. So that, I think, when we talk of diviſion of bodies in infinitum, 
our idea of their diſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of diviſion, 
comes, after a little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in obſcu- 
r.ty. For that idea, which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very 
obſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big. 
but only by number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct ideas, we may ſy of ten and 
one, but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain from hence, that 
when we talk of infinite diviſibility of body, or extenſion, our diſtinct and clear 1 
ideas are only of numbers; but the clear diſtinct ideas of extenſion, after 8 1 ; 
ſome progreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute parts we have 
no diſtinct ideas at all; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laſt 
to that of number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any 
diltinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of 
diviſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea 
ol infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ſtill to add new numbers to any aſſigned numbers we have: endleſs 
diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of actually infinite parts, 
than endleſs addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtin idea of 
an actually infinite number; they both being only in a power ſtill of increaſing 
the number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added, (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no certainty 
or clearneſs, no more than we can in arithmetick, about a number of which 
we have no ſuch diſtinct idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative 
* obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is gil bigger: and we have no more 
a clear poſitive idea of it when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ſhould fay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 400,000,009, 
having no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end 
of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400,000,000. And ſo like wiſe 
in eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as much a politive 
OL compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of years: for 
| 1 What remains of eternity beyond either of theſe two numbe rs of years, is as 
1 clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive 
| icke ol it at all, For he that adds only 4 years to 4. and ſo on, ſhall as ſoon 
1 - reach. 


13 Or real and fantaſtical ideas. 


bs II. reach eternity, as he that adds 400, 000,000 of years, and ſo on; or if 
he plcaſe, doubles the increaſe as often as he will: the remaining abyſs be- 
Ing {till as far beyond the end of all theſe progreſſions, as it is ae the length 
of a day or an hour. For nothing ſinite bears any proportion to infinite; and 
therefore our ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 
our idea of extenſion, when we increaſe it by addition, as well as when we 
diminiſh it by diviſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite ſpace. After 
a few doublings of thoſe ideas of extenſion, which are the largeſt we ore 
accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct idea of that ſpace : it becomes a 
confuſedly great one, with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we 
would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed ideas 
in our arguings and deductions from that part of en which is confuſed, 
always leading us into confuſion. 


Us; H A P T E R XXX. 
"Or real and fantaſtical ideas. 


Crap yH1Þ) ESIDES what 1 we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other 
">TYY.- 4 conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence the 
—— are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent : and thus, I think, 
Reo} idens arc they may come under a threefold diſtinction; and are, 

5 © Figsr, either real or fantaſtical. 

y pes. SECONDLY, adequate or e 


THIRDLY, true or falſe. ü 


Fins r, by real ideas, I-mean ſuch as bare a fonndaticn 5 in nature; ſuch as 


have a confor mity with the real being and exiſtence of things, or with their 
archetypes. Fantaſtical or chimerical, I call ſuch as have no foundation in 
nature, nor have any conformity with that reality of being to which they are 
tacitly referred as to their archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of ideas 
before mentioned, we ſhall find that, 

Simple ideas d 2, FIRST, gur imple ideas are all real, all agree to the reality oft things. 

4 cal, Not that they are all of them the images or repreſentations of what does exiſt; 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been 


already ſhewn. But though whitenels and coldneſs are no more in ſnow than 


Pain is; yet thoſe ideas wo whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the 


O 


effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker to produce in 


us ſuch ſenſations; they are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 
qualities that are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral appearances 
| beivg deſigned to be the marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 
things which we have to do with, our ideas do as well ſetve us to that purpoſe, 
and are as real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only conſtant effects, 
or elſe exact reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves; the reality 
lying in that ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions 


of rcal beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes | 


or 
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| ſubſtances, as they really are; Are no farther real, than as they are: och. com- . / 


Adequate and inadequate ideas. 22 3 
or patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by Cnar, 
them, And thus our imple ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer XXX. 
and agree to thoſe powers of things which produce them in our minds; that 
being all that is requiſite to make them real, and not fctions at pleaſure, For 
in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhewn) the mind is wholly confined to the ope- 
ration of things upon it, and can make to itſelf no fimple | idea, more than what: 
it has received. 

§ 3. THOUGH the mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its Empfe ideas; yet, Co mplez idea 
I think; we may fay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: for thoſe beit ng: e voluns 
combinations of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one g. eral 27 conbiaae 
name ; it is plain that the mind of man uses ſome kind of liberty, 1 in forming 
thoſe complex ideas: how elſe comes it to paſs that one man's idea of gold, 


or juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has put in or ef: 


out of his, ſome ſimple idea, which the other has not, The queſtion then is 


which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary combinations ? What 
collections agree to the reality of things, and what not! Ang to us 1 ſay, 


That, 


"BY SECONDLY, nid modes and relations having no other reality but ed a 
what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing more required to thoſe mate of cone 


| Iſtent 55 
kind of ideas to make them real, but that they be to framed, that there be a. "2 


Teal, 
poffibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas themſelves being ; 


archetypes, cannot differ from their archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimer ical, 


unleſs any one will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. Indeed, as any 
of them have the names of a known language ailigned to them, by which he 


that has them in his mind would Genify them to others, ſo bare poſſibility of 
exiſting is not enough; they mult have a conformity to the ordinary ſignifi- 
cation of the name that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical: 
as if a man would give the name of juſtice to that idea, which common uſe 


calls liberality, But this fantaſticalneſs relates more to propriety of ſpeech, than 


reality of ideas: for a man to be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed mode, or a 


complex idea of an action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in danger, 


without uſing one's reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and to is 


as real an idea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe having the name courage 
given to it, may, in reſpect of that name, be a right or yrong idea: but the 
other, whilſt it has not a common received name of any known language 


aſſigned to it, is not capable of any deformity, being made with no reference 
to any thing but itſelf. 


„ TrikDLy, our complex ideas of ſubſtances being made 2 al af How. In tens o of Cal 


TCG 


binations of ſimple ideas, as are really united, and co-exiit in things without us, with * 


On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch collections Hence ot 
of ſimple ideas as were really never united, never were found together in any 


things, 


ſubſtance; v. g. a rational creature, conſiſting of a horle's- head, joined to a bod 
of human hape, or fuch as the centaurs are deſcribed : or, a body yellow, 


6 very 
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Book II. very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than common water : or an 


uniform, unorganized body, conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of ſimilar parts, with 


perception and voluntary motion joined to it, Whether ſuch ſubſtances as 
theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is probable we do not know: but be that as it 


will, theſe ideas of ſubſtances being made conformable to no pattern exiſting 


that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas, as no ſubſtance ever 

ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : 

but much more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, which contain in them any 
5 inconſiſtency or contradiction of their Parts. 


c H A 7 T E R XXXI. 
Of adequate and inadequate | ideas. 


n AF. 1. Þ our real ideas, ſome. are adequate, and ſome are inadequate. 


X XXI.. Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes 


3 which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand 


Acequiteide- for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but a 


perfeclly re- partial or incomplete repteſentation of thoſe archetypes to Which eye 8 
Preſent their referred. Upon which account it 4s plain, 


archetypes. 
8 2. Firsr, that all our ſimple ideas are adequate. Becauſe being g nothing 


Simple ideas 


| ſugar produce in us the ideas which we call whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or elſe they 


could not have been produced by it. And ſo each ſenſation anſwering the 
power that operates on any of our ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea, 


(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to produce any ſimple 


idea;) and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that power: 


and ſo all ſimple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing in us 
theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were 


only the cauſes of them; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. For 


though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is ſignified the power of 
producing in us the idea of pain, yet it is denominated alſo light and hot; as if 


light and heat were really ſomething in the fire more than a power to excite 
theſe ideas in us; and therefore are called qualities in, or of the fire. But 
theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I muſt, 
in that ſenſe, be underſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary qualities, as being in 


things; or of their idcas, as being the objects that excite them in us. Such 


ways of ſpeaking, though accommodated to the vulgar notions, without which 


one cannot be well underſtood; yet truly ſignify nothing but thoſe powers 


which are in things to excite certain ſenſations or ideas in us: ſince were there 
no fit organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes on the fight and touch, nor 


A mind Joined | to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by thoſe 


3 impreſſions 


but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by God io 
produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate 
to thoſe powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of things. For if 
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impreſſions from the fire or ſan, there would yet be no more light or heat in Cnay. 


the world, than there would be pain, if there were no ſenſible creature to feel XXXI. 
it, though the ſun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and mount Ætna flame w—-— 


higher than ever it did. Solidity and extenſion, and the termination of it, 
figure, with motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be really in 
the world as they are, whether there were any ſenſible being to perccive them 
or no; and therefore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real modifications 


0 matter er, and ſuch are the exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations from 


bodies. But this being an enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter 
no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex ideas are adequate, and 


what not. 


. SECONDLY, our complex ideas of modes, being voluntary collections Modes are 

of ſimple ideas which the mind puts together without reference to any real * equate: 

archetypes or ſtanding patterns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for copies of things really 

exiſting, but for archetypes made by the mind to rank and denominate things 

by, cannot want any thing; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which the mind intended they ſhould : ſo that 

the mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by hav- 


ing the idea of a figure, with three ſides meeting at three angles, I have a 


compleat idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the 
mind is ſatisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it does not 
conceive, that any underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect 
idea of that thing it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
Itſelf has in that complex idea of three ſides, and three angles; in which i is 
contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, 


wherever or however. it exiſts. But in our ideas of ſubſtances it 1s otherwits. 


For there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to 
ourſelves that conſtitution on which all their properties depend, we perceive 
our ideas attain not that perfection we intend : we find they ſtill want ſome- 


thing we ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate. But mixed 


modes and relations, being archetypes without patterns, and fo having nothing 
to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo to 
itſelf, He that at firſt put together the idea of danger perceived, abſence of 
diſorder from fear, ſedate conſideration of what was juſtly to be done, and 
executing that without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, 


had certainly in his mind that complex idea made up of that combination; 


and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have in it any other 5 
ſimple ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate idea: and 


laying this up in his memory, with the name courage annexed to it, to 


ſignify to others, and denominate from thence any action he ſhould obſerve 
to agree with it, had thereby a ſtandard to meaſure and denominate actions 
by, as they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a pattern, 


maſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made 


by any other original, but the good- liking and will of him that firſt made 
this combination. 
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tled names, 
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84. InDEED another coming after, and in converſation learning from him 
the word courage, may make an idea, to which he gives the name courage, 
different from what the firſt author applied it to, and has in his mind, when 
he uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould 
be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking I 18 ; Confor- 
mable in ſound to his, from whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong 
and inadequate: becauſe in this caſe, making the other man's idea the pattern 


of his idea in thinking, as the other man's word or found is the pattern of his 
in ſpeaking, his idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
: archetype and pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by the 


name he uſes for it; which name he would have to be a ſign of the other 


man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed) and of his 
_ own, as agreeing to it: to which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 


faulty and inadequate. 
TurRETORE theſe complex ideas of modes, when they are referred 


by the mind, and intended to correſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome. 
other intelligent being, expreſſed by the names we apply to them, they may be 


very deficient, wrong and inadequate; becauſe they agree not to that, which 


the mind deſigns to be their archetype and pattern : in which reſpect only, 
any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate. And on this 
account our ideas of mixed modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; 


Ideas of fab 

ranging "w Now thoſe ideas 3 in the mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they 
erte O lea | 

_ eſſences, not 
adequate. 


but this refers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 


§ 6. THIRDLY, what ideas we bave of ſubſtances, 1 have above ſhewed. 


are referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each ſpecies cf things. 2. Sometimes: 


they are only deſigned to be pictures and repreſentations in the mind of things 


that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both 


which ways, theſe 0 of thoſe originals and archetypes, are h and 
: inadequate. 5 


'FirsT, it is uſaal Fn men to make ods” names of 8 3 for 


| things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby they are of this or 


that ſpecies: and names ſtanding for nothing but the ideas that are in mens: 


minds, they muſt conſequently refer their ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as to their 


a;chetypes. That men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the learning 


taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecitick efſences of ſub- 


ances, which each individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 


and partakes of; is ſo far from needing proof, that it will be thought ſtrange 
if any one ſhould do otherwiſe, And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 


names they rank particular ſubſtances under, to things, as diſtinguiſhed by 


ſuch ſpecifick real eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it 
amis, if it ſhould be doubted, Whether he called himſelf man, with any other 


meaning, than as having the real eſſence of a man? And yet if you demand 
what thoſe real eſſences are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 
to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of them 
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at all. The complex ideas we have of ſubſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, CMA p. 


| certain collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed con- XXXI. 


ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex idea cannot be the real eſſence — nmnned 


of any ſubſtance; for then the properties we diſcover in that body, would 


depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their n eceſſary 


connection with it be known; as all properties of a triangle depend on, and as 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 


lines, including a ſpace. But it is plain, that in our complex ideas of ſub— 


ſtances, are not contained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are 


to be found in them, do depend. The common idea men have of iron, is a 
body of a certain colour, weight and hardneſs; and a property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this property has no neceſſary 
connection with that complex idea, or any part of it: and there is no mor 
reaſon to think that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight and hardneſs, 


than that that colour, or that weight depends on its malleableneſs. And yet, 
though we know nothing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more ordinary, 


than that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things to ſuch eſſences. The 


particular parcel of matter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, 18 


torwardly, by moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real exiſtence, whereby it is gold; 
and from whence thoſe qualities flow, which I find in it, viz. its peculiar : 
colour, weight, hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour upon a 

flight touch of mercury, &c. This eſſence, from which all theſe properties 


flow, when I enquire into, it, and ſearch aſter it, I plainly perceive | cannot 


_ diſcover: the fartheſt I can go is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 
body, its real eſſence, or internal conſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, 


can be nothing but the figure, ſize and ec e of its ſolid parts; of neither 


of which having any diſtinct perception at all, can I have aiy idea of its 
. efſence, which is the cauſe that it has that particular ſhining yellownefs, a 

greater weight than any thing I know of the fame bulk, and a fitnefs to have 
its colour changed by the touch of quick-6ilyer, If any one will fay, that the 

real eſſence and internal conſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is not 


the figure, ſize and arrangement or dan of its ſolid parts, but ſomething 
elle, called its particular o m; ; 1 am farther from having any idea of its real 


eſſence, than J was before: for IJ have an idea of figure, ze and ſituation of 
ſolid parts in general, though I have none of the particular figure, ſize, or 
putting together of parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are produced; 
which qualities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on my finger, 
and not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen JI write with, 
But when I am told, that ſomething belides the figure, ſize and poſture -* ©* the 
ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſence, ſomething called ſubſtantial ſorm; of. 
that, I confeſs, I have no idca at all, but only of the found form, which is far 
enough from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſtitution, The like ignorance _ 
2 I have of the real eſſence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real 
eſſence of all other natural ones: of which eſſences, I conſels, I have no diſtinct 


j..cas at all; and 1 am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their 
"FS Jo on 
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Book II. own knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the ſame ſort of 
—— }gnorance. 


§ 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of matter on my 
finger, a general name already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that name as belonging to a2 
particular ſpecies of bodies, having a real internal eſſence; by having of which 


_ eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to be of that Doecies, and to be called 


Ideat of -fub. 
jtances, ascol- 


lections of 


vi cirqual: ics, that exiſt in the world, by putting together the ideas of thoſe ſenfible qualities 
arc all inade- which are found co-exiſting in them, though they come much nearer a likeneſs 
Tok of them, than thoſe who! imagine they know not what real ſpecifick eflences ; 


ITS 


by that name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name, by which things are 
marked, as having that eſſence, mult be referred primarily to that eſſence; and 
conſequentiy the idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred alſo to that 
eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which eſſence, ſince they, who ſo 
ule the names, know not, their ideas of ſubſtances mult be all inadequate in 
that reſpect, as not containing in them that real eſſence which the mind 
intends they ſhould, 
& 8. SECONDLY, thoſe who Sable ing chat uſeleſs ſappoſition of unknown 
real eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the ſubſtances 


yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of thoſe ſubſtances they would 
thus copy into their minds; nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully contain all 
that is to be found in their archetypes. _ Becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of 
ſubſtances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are ſo many and various, 
that no man's complex idea contains them all. That our abſtract ideas of 
ſubſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple ideas that are united in the 
things themſelves, is evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex idea 
of any ſubſtance, all the ſimple ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe 
endeavouring to make the ſignification of their names as clear, and as little 
cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found 
in them: but theſe having no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the ſpecifick idea more than others that are left out, it is plain that both 


theſe ways our ideas of ſubſtances are deficient and inadequate. The ſimple 


ideas, whereof we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are all of them 


(bating only the figure and bulk of ſome ſorts) powers, which being relations to 


Other ſubſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the powers that are in 


any one body, till we have tried what changes it is fitted to give to, or receive 
from other ſubſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application: which bein 


i im polibie to be tried upon any one body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 


we ſhould have adequate ideas of any ſubſtance, made up of a collection of all: 
118 properties. 

W RoOSOR VRR firſt lit on a parcel of that ſort of ſubſtance we denote 
by the word gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in 
that lump, to depend on its real eſſence or internal conſtitution, Therefore 
thoſe never went into his idea of that ſpecies of body; but its peculiar colour, 


perhaps 
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perhaps, and weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex C U AP. 


idea of that ſpecies. Which both are but powers; the one to affect our eyes XXXI. 


after ſuch a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yellow; and the 


other to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal ſcales, one againſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe the ideas 


of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſſive powers, in relation to the operation 


of fire upon it; another, its ductility and ſolubility in aq. regia, two other 


powers relating to the operation of other bodies, in changing its outward 


figure or ſeparation of it into inſenfible parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put 


together, uſually make the complex idea in mens minds, of that ſort of body 
we call gold. „ e 


$10, Bur no one, who hath conſidered the properties of bodies in general, 


or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this called gold has infinite other 
properties, not contained in that complex idea. Some who have examined this 
ſpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many proper- 


ties in gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal conſtitution, as its 


colour or weight: and, it is probable, if any one knew all the properties that 
are by divers men known of this. metal, there would an hundred times as many 
ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it, The 


changes which that one body is apt to receive, and make in other bodies, upon. 
a due application, exceeding far not only what we know, but what we are apt 


to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a paradox to any one, who will 
but conſider how far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 


no very compound figure, a triangle; though it be no {mall number that are 


already by mathematicians diſcovered of it. 


8 11, So that all our complex ideas of ſubſtances are imperfect and inade- eas of ſab- 


quate. Which would be fo alſo in mathematical figures, if we were to have 065. 5col- 


lections of 


other figures, How uncertain and imperfe& would our ideas be of an ellipſis, ate all inade- 
27 | | 1 . 1 | FS 3 h is Hav quate, 
if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of its properties? Whereas having 
in our plain idea the whole eſſence of that figure, we from thence diſcover 
thoſe properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable 


our complex ideas of them, only by collecting their properties in reference to teir qualities, 


8 12. Tus the mind has three ſorts of abſtract ideas or nominal eſſences: Simple dea. 

N . „ 57 „ a „ , ; 
Fs, ſimple ideas, which are vr, or copies; but yet certainly adequate. dae. 
Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in things to produſſe 


in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, when it is produced, cannot but 


be the effect of that power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 


the light (I ſpeak according to the common notion of light) to produce in me 
the ſenſation which I call white, it cannot but be the effect of ſuch a power, 


in ſomething without the mind; ſince the mind has not the power to produce 
any ſuch idea in itfelf, and being made for nothing elſe but the effect of ſuch a: 


power, that ſimple idea is real and adequate; the ſenſation of white, in my: 


mind, being the effect of that power, which is in the paper to produce it, is. 
5 3 3 Perfectly 
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Book II. perfectly adequate to that power; or elſe, that power would produce a different 
- 1dea. Wy | | e OL BH G1 
Ideas of ſub- § 13. SECONDLY, the complex ideas of ſubſtances are ectypes, copies too; 
hn m but not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the mind, in that 
. it plainly perceives that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes of an 
ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that 
ſubſtance : ſince nut having tried all the operations of all other ſubſtances upon 
it, and found all the alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in, other fub. 
ſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its active and paſſive 


| capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex idea of the powers of any 
| | Eos ſubſtance cxiſting, and its relations, which is that ſort of complex idea of 


ſubſtances we have. And after all, if we would have, and actually had, in 
our complex idea, an exact collection of all the ſecondary qualities or powers 
of any ſubſtance, we ſhouid not yet thereby have an idea cf the eſſence of that 


5 | thing. For fince the powers or qualities that are obſervable by us, are not the 
| real eſſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 


whatſoever of theſe qualities, cannot be the real eſſence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the mind intends them to be. Beſides, a man has no idea of ſubſtance 
in general, nor knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf. . „ 
| | Wenof modes § 14. THIRDLY, complex ideas of modes and relations, are originals, and 

| and reiations, archetypes; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real exiſtence, 


ere aicke- 5 8 i b . . 1 1 3 3 
types, and to which the mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer, 


1 5 cannot but be I heſe being ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts together, 
eee, ſuch collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the 


— — — 


| mind intends that it ſhould, they are archetypes and eſſences of modes that 


may exi{t ; and fo are deſigned only for, and belong only to, ſuch modes, as 
when they do exiſt, have an exact conformity with thoſe complex ideas, 
The ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 


C f tr ue : an d 5 | fal ſe ; * 


By - HUUGH truth and falſhood belong, in propriety of ſpeech, only 
5 e I to propoſitions; yet ideas are oftentimes termed true or falſe (as 
_— Bag S what words are there, that are not uſed with great latitude, and with ſome 
üitions. deviation from their ſtrict and proper ſignifications?) Though, I think, that 
when ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtil] ſome ſecret Cr 
tocit propoſition, which is the foundation of that denomination : as we ſhall lee, 


| 
| | | | +> ma and 81 : , 


if we examine the particular occaſions wherein they come to be called true or | : 
falſe. In ail which, we ſhall find ſome kind of affirmat on or negation, which f 
is the reaſon of that denomination. For our ideas being nothing but bare g 
appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and ſimply in 2 

V | 7 : | | 1 ſelie; 
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ſtandards of that truth, which amounts to a mental propoſition, though it be 
_ uſually not taken notice of. Es 
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ſelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a fingle name of any thing can Cu A p. 
be ſaid to be true or falſe. | XXVXII. 
$ 2. INDEED both ideas and words may be ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical 


ſenſe of the word truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be Metaphyſical 


true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in things called true, even tuchcontains 


in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our ideas, looked upon as the won,” 


8 3. Bor it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of truth which we enquire No idea, as an 


here, when we examine whether our ideas are capable of being true or falſe ; appearance in 
8 ö 


but in the more ordinary acceptation of thoſe words: and ſo! ſay, that the ang ==" 25 
ideas in our minds being only ſo many perceptions, or appearances there, none 

of them are falſe; the idea of a centaur having no more fal ſhood in it when it 

appears in our minds, than the name centaur has falſhood in it, when it is 


pronounced by our mouths or written on paper. For truth or falſhood lying 
always in ſome affirmation, or negation, mental or verbal, our ideas are not 


capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome judgment on 


them; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them, _ . . 
S 4. WINE VIER the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extraneous Ideas referred | 


to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe, Becauſe the mind in t any thing, 
mav be true 


ſuch a reference makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing: or fuſe, 
which ſuppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come 
to be denominated, The moſt uſual caſes whercin this bappens, are theſe 
JJ is 3 no ns pie Jp 
S5. FirsT, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has, conformable to that Other mens 
in other mens minds, called by the ſame common name; v. g. when the mind real exe 


O iftence, and 


intends or judges its ideas of juſtice, temperance, religion, to be the fame with ſuppoſed real 
what other men give thoſe names to. 


| | ellences, are 
| | . | 3 Se: what menuſu- 
SECONDLY, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has in itſelf, to be con- al ref. their 


formable to ſome real exiſtence, Thus the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, ideas to. 
| ſuppoſed to be the ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the other ſalſe; 
the one having a conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. 


Tulikplx, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that real conſtitution | 
and eſſence of any thing, whereon all its properties depend: and thus the 


greateſt part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, are falſe. 


86. Tursk ſuppoſitions the mind is very apt tacitly to wake concerning its Thecauſe of 

dw ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not ny referens 
only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 

mind being towards knowledge; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 

_ dwell upon only particular things, its progreſs would be very flow, and its 

work .endleſs; therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, and make each 


perception more comprehenſive ; the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of 
the eaſier enlarging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the things 
themſelves that it would know, or conference with others about them, is to 


bind them into bundles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that fort ; 
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Book 11, and ſo advance by larger ſteps in that, which is its great buſineſs, knowled ge. 
his, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is the reaſon why we collect things 8 
{comprehenſive ideas, with names annexed to them, in en and ſpecies, 1 i. e. 
into kinds and ſorts. 
$ 7. Ir therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the mind, and 
obſerve what courſe it uſually takes in its way to knowledge; we ſhall, I think, 
find that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, either 
in contemplation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then 
get a name to it; and fo lay it up in its ſtore-houſe, the memory, as containing 
che efſence of a fort of things, of which that name is always to be the mark. 
Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new thing of 
a kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, meaning by that enquiry. 
nothing but the name. As if the name carried with it the knowledge of the 
| ſpecies, or the eſſence of it; whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, and 1s 
generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
Cauſe of foch § 8. BUT this abſtract idea being ſomething | in the mind between the thin 
clerences. that exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it is in our ideas, that both the 
rightneſs of our knowledge, and the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, 
conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are fo forward to ſuppole, that the 
abſtract ideas they have in their minds, are ſuch as agree to the things 
exiſting without them, to which they are referred; and are the ſame alſo, to 
which "the names they give them do by the uſe and propriety of that language 
5 belong. For without this double conformity of their ideas, they find they 
ſhould both think amiſs of things | in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligbly 
to others. 


Simple ideas 8§ 9. FIRST then, 1 7 that whin ibs truth of o our Meas | is Jodged of, by the 
es e conformity they have to the ideas which other men have, and commonly ſignify 
others of the by the ſame name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt 
fame name, of all liable to be ſo miſtaken; becauſe a man by his ſenſes, and every day's ob- 
, abt tobe fo ſervation, may caſily ſatisfy hioifelf what the ſimple ideas are, which their ſeveral 
names that are in common uſe ſtand for; they being but few in number, and 
ſuch as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the objects they are 
to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his names of 
ſimple ideas; or applies the name red, to the idea green; or the name ſweet, 

to the idea bitter: much leſs are men apt to confound the names of ideas, 
belonging to different ſenſes; and call a colour by the name of a taſte, &c. 
whereby it is evident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, are com- 
monly the ſame that others have and mean when they uſe the ſame names, 


No ae aac. F 10. CoMPLEX ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpect; 
modes meſt 


LAW : - ROT REN and the complex ideas of mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſub- 


falſe in this ſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common and unborrowed names of any 
ſenſe, language are applied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible qualities, ſerving ordinarily 
to diſtinguiſh one fort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take an 


— they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much more 
uncertain; ; it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral actions, whether they 


1 are 


care in the uſe of their words, from applying them to ſorts of ſubſtances, AE | 


| Olk true and falſe ideas, 


3 Aa 
5 2 
4 are eto be called 3oſties or cruelty, liberality or prodigulity. And ſo in refer ting Cu A v. 
0 our ideas to thoſe of other men, called by the ſame names, ours may be falſe ;  XXX1. 
5 and the idea in our minds, which we te by the word juſtice, may perhaps 
8 be that which ought to have another name. 

3 F 11. Bur whether or no our ideas of mixed modes are more liable than or: er leaſt to 


FP any fort to be different from thoſe of other men, which are marked by the bet 
= ſame names; this at leaſt is certain, that this fort of falſhood is much more s wh 
familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. When 
a man is thought to have a falſe idea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which each of choſe 
names are the ſigns of in other men. 
5812. Tux reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that the abſtract idew dfanis by, 
mixed modes, being mens voluntary combinations of ſuch. a preciſe collection 
of ſimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence of each ſpecies being made by men alone, 
whereof we have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but the name 
itſelf, or the definition of that name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
ideas of mixed modes to, as a ſtandard to which we Would conform them, but 
the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe names in their moſt proper 
ſignifications ; and fo as our ideas conform or differ from them, they paſs for 
true or falſe. And thus much concerning the truth and falſhood of our ideas, 
in reference to their names. 
813. SECONDLY, as to the truth and fillhood of our ideas, in reference to As referred 
the 5 exiſtence of things; when that is made the ſtandard of their truth, t real exitt- 
none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex ideas of ſubſtances. "won; Wop of 
§ 14. FIRST, our ſimple. ideas being barely ſuch perceptions as God has be falſe, bur 
fitted us to receive, and given power to external objects to produce in us by parka 095 
_ eſtabliſhed laws and ways, ſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, though incom- 
prehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch appearances as Firſt imple 
are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in exter- 2 
enie not falſe 
nal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in us: and thus anſwering thoſe ayy yyy, * 
5 powers, they are what they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
| to any imputation of talſhood, if the mind (as in moſt men I believe it does) 
Judges theſe ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his wiſdom, 
3 having ſet them as marks of diſtinction i in things, whereby we may be able to 
} diſcern one thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our uſes, as we 
=, have occaſion ; it alters not the nature of our ſimple idea, whether we think 
| that the idea of blue be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, refleCting the particles of 
3 light after a certain manner, to be in the violet itſelf. For that texture in 
3 | dhe object, by a regular and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea of 
4 8 blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar 
texture of parts, or elſe that very colour, the idea whercof (which is in us) 


| is the exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that appearance to be deno- 
== minated blue, whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 
= that cauſes in us that idea: ſince the name blue notes properly nothing but 


E. . 3 r that 


——— —— — 
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Book II. that n. ark of diſtinction that is in a violet, diſcernable only by our eyes, 


——— whatever It con [fiſts in, that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, 
and perhaps would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had faculties to diſcern. 


Th-ogh one {F 15. NEITHER would it carry any imputation of falſhood to our fimple ideas, 


oy wp” 2 15 if by the different ſtructure of our organs it were ſo ordered, that the fame 
JO 13140 VU C 


d ferent com Object ſhould pr oduce in ſeveral mens minds different ideas at the ſame time; 
auothers. v. g. if the idea that a violet produced i in one man's mind by his eyes were the 


ſame that a marygold produced in another man's, and vice verſa. For ſince 
this could never be known, becauſe one man's mind could not paſs into another 
man's body, to perceive what appearances were produced by thoſe organs; 
neither the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 


falſhood be in either. For all things that had the texture of a violet, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the idea that he called blue; and thoſe which had the texture 
of a maryzold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as conſtantly called 


yellow ; whatever thoſe appearances were in his mind, he would be able as 


regularly to diſtinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and underſtand 
and ſignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the names blue and yellow, as if 


the appearances, or ideas in his mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were 


exactly the ſame with the ideas in other mens minds. I am nevertheleſs very 


apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas produced by any object in different mens 


minds, are moſt commonly very near and undiſcernably alike. For which 
opinion, I think, there might be many reaſons offered: but that being beſides 


my preſent buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them : but only mind 
him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either 


for the improvement of our knowledge, or conveniency of life; and ſo we 


need not trouble ourſelves to examine 5 


Firſt, fimple § 16. FRoM what has been ſaid concerning our ſimple 1deas, I think it 


jdeas in this 


dens in dea evident, that our ſimple ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things 
1 , 

and why. 'exifting without us. For the truth of theſe appearances, or perceptions in our 
mainds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the powers 


in external objects, to produce by our ſenſes ſuch appearances in us; and each 


of them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the power that produced it, 
and which alone it repreſents; it cannot upon that account, or as referred to ; 
ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue and yellow, bitter or ſweet, can never be falfe 


ideas; theſe perceptions in the mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering 
the powers appointed by God to produce them; and fo are truly what they 


are, and are intended to be. Indeed the names may be miſapplied; but that: 
in this reſpect makes no falſhood in the ideas; as 1 a man ignorant in the 


English tongue ſhould call purple, ſcarlet. 


Secondly, $1 7. SECONDLY, neither can our complex Tons: of modes, in reference to 
Like not the eflence of any thing really exiſting, be falfe. Becauſe whatever complex 


idea 1 have of any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exiſting, and made 
by nature: it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other ideas than what it hath; 


nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a complication of ideas as it does. Thus 


when I have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, who forbears te afford him- 
elf ſuch meat, drink, and cloathing, and other conveniencies of life as his 


7 eicher 


locked upon as the repreſentations of the unknown eſſences of chings, is ſo 
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riches and eſtate wil be ſufficient to ſuppiy, and bis ſtation re quires, I bave Cn a v. 


no falſe idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an action, either as | find or ima— XXXII. 


gine it; and fo is capable of neither truth or falſhood. But when J give the 

name frugality or virtue to this action, then it may be called a falſe idea, if 

thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of ſpeech, 

the name of frugality doth belong; or to be confor Mane to that law, Which 

is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. 7 
$19. THIRDLY, our complex ideas of ſubſtances, being all referred to Tre ly, ideas 

patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when „ ſublt-nces 


when kalle. 


evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over 


that chimerical ſuppoſition, and confider them as collections of ſimple ideas in 


the mind taken from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together conſtantly 


in things, of which patterns they are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reſerence 
of them to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 1, When they put 

together ſimple ideas, which in the real exiſtence of things have no union; as 
when to the ſhape and ſize that exiſt together in a horſe, is joined, in the 


ſame complex idea, the power of barking like a dog: which three ideas, 
however put together into one in the mind, were never united in nature; and 
this therefore may be called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſubſtances 
are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any collection of ſimple ideas that do 
always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct negation, or any other 
ſimple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenſion, 


ſolidity, fufibility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow colour of gold, any 


one join in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of fixedneſs than 


zs in lead or copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex idea as well as 
when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the idea of perfect abſolute fxedneſe. 
For either way, the complex idea of gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 


as have no union in nature, may be termed falſe. But if he leave out of this 
his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 


or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be JoJked on as 


an inadequate and imperfect idea rather than a falſe one ; fins though it con- 


tains not all the ſimple ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none together 


but 8 do really exiſt together. 

. Tyovcn in compliance with the irs way of l 1 hive Truth or fa'f- 
FB ks. in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our ideas may be ſometimes called "99 N av's 
true or falſe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all cafes Pons 5H 


where any idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome judgment that the mind gation. | 


makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true or falſe, For truth or fal{hood, 
being never without ſome affirmation or negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to 
be found but where ſigns are joined and ſeparated, according to the agreement 
or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly ule ore either 
1deas or words, wherewith we make either mental or verbal propoſi ions. 
Truth lies in ſo 3 joining or ſeparating theſe repreſentatives, as the things they 
ſand for do in themſelves agree or diſagree; and falſhood in the con'rary, as 
ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. 


Hh 2 8 20, * 
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Book II. 620. Axy idea then which we have in our minds, whether conformable or 
ot to the exiſtence of things, or to any idea in the minds of other men, 


— — —— — 4 . —— 
— 


- _ — 
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iN Ideas inthem- Cannot properly for this alone be called falſe, For theſe repreſentations, it 


| ſelwes neither they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in things without, cannot 
fi true nor zalle, 
BY be thought falſe, being exact repreſentations of ſomething : nor yet if they 


| 
1 have any thing in them differing from the reality of things, can they properly 


be faid to be falſe repreſentations, or ideas of things they do not repreſent. 
But the miſtake and falſhood is, 
Dat are falls, § 21. FIRST, when the mind having any idea, it judges and concludes it 
i Yn the ſame that is in other men's minds, fignified by the ſame name; or that it 


} U 0 . a uh, + 


eto ad. i; conformable to the ordinary received ſignification or definition of that word, 
other 3 i 's when indeed it is not: Which is the moſt uſual miſtake in mixed modes, 


Idea, Without 
5 bein fo. though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 


» When 622. SECONDLY, when it having a complex idea made up of ſuch a col- 
171104 
we IT lection of ſimple ones, as nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to. a 


lence, + fpecies of creatures really exiting ; as when it joins the weight of tin, to the 
5 ney % colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of 1 
3. F23. THIRDLY, when in its complex | idea it has united a certain number. 
3 de- of {imple ideas that do really exiſt together in tome ſort of creatures, but has 


quate, with- 
a 20 6. BN If: out otners as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
8 einge !. 


idea of a ſort of things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the ideas of 
ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex 
idea to be the compleat idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolu- 
bility i in aqua regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that 
body, as they are one from another. 


il + When. - J 24. FOURTHLY, the miſtake is yet greater, when 1 judge, that this com- 


1 jucdged = re- ple: ex idea contains in it the real eſſence of any body exiſting ; when at leaſt it 
Wit Pretent tne 


10 fpce, Contains but ſeme few of thoſe properties which flow from its real eſſence and 
Conſtitution. 1 ſay, only ſome few of thoſe properties; for thoſe properties 
conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive powers it has, in reference to other 

thi ings, all that are vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the com- 
plex | idca of that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very few, in com- 

pariſon of what a man, that has ſeveral ways tried and examined it, knows 

of that one ſort of things: : and all that the moſt expert man knows, are but 

few, in compariſon of what are really in that body, and depend on its internal 

or eſſential conſtitution. The efſence of a triangle lies in a very little compaſs, 

conſiſts in a very few ideas; three lines including a ſpace make up that eſſence: 

but the properties that flow from this eflence, are more than can be caſily 
known or enumerated, So I i imagine it is in ſubſtances, their real eſſences lie 
in a little compaſs; though the Properties flowing from that internal conſti- 

tütion are endleſs. 

Heas-when | § 25. = o conclude, a man having no notion of any thing without bim. 
i. bath by the idea he bas of it in his mind, (which idea he has a power to call by 
what” name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an idea neither anſwering the 
reaton of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly ſignified by other peoples 
wor Js; but cannot make a wrong or falſe idea of a thing, which is no other- 


wile 
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wiſe known to him but by the idea he has of it: v. g. when I frame an idea C n a vp; 
of the legs, arms, and body of a man, and join to this a horſe's head and neck, XXXII. 
I do not make a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing with- -——— | 
out me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and imagine it to repreſent ſome 
real being without me, or to be the ſame idea that others call by the ſame 
name; in either of theſe caſes I may err, And upon this account it is, that it 
comes to be termed a falſe idea; though indeed the falihood lies not in the 
idea, but in that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a conformity and refem- 
blance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if having framed ſuch 
an idea in my mind, without thinking either that exiſtence, or the name man 
or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought 
fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in my judgment; nor the idea 
any way falſe. 3 N ) 
§ 26. Ueon the whole matter, I think, that our ideas, as they are conſi- More proper: 
dered by the mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of their names, , to be called 
or in reference to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right or wrong novo 
ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which they are 
' referred, But if any one had rather call them true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe names he thinks beſt, 
though in propriety of ſpeech, truth or falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to 
them, but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental 
propoſition, The ideas that are in a man's mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot 
be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled toge- 
ther. All other ideas are in themſelves right, and the knowledge about them 
right and true knowledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, as 
to their patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far 
as they diſagree with ſuch archetypes. „ . 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Of the aſſociation of ideas. 


8&1. WHERE is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſometiiing that ſeems C AH. 

. odd to him, ind is in itſelf really extravagant in the opinions, rea- XXXIII. 
ſonings, and actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this kind, if at all different 
' from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will (art, 
by the authority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much ia molt ac. 
greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, which he never per- 

ceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. ” To, 

9 2. Tuts proceeds: not wholly from ſelf-love, though that has cfren a Mer who 
grent hand in it. Men of fair minds, and not given up to the over-weetiing of fem heu- 
{cif-flaitery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one with As: ove 
ment hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obilinacy of a werthy man, 

„„ „„ ; who 
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8 II. who yickis not to the evidence of reaſon; though laid before bim as clear a8 
—ͤ—ů— day light 
Not frm F 3. Tus ſort of abtenldheblenen is uſually imputed to education and preju- 
education. dice, and for the moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not the bottom 
of the diſcaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it li.s. 
 FEtucation is often rightly a:Tigned for the cauſe, and prejudice is a good general 
name for the thing itſelk: but yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who wou'd trace this tort of madneſs to the root it ſprings from, and ſo explain 
it, as to ſhew whence this flaw has original in very ſober and rational minds, | 
and wherein it conſiſts. 
A degree nf.” 84. 1 SHALL be pardoned for calling it by ſo harſh a name as madneſs, 
_ Died. 5 when it is confidered, that oppoſition to reaſon deſerves that name, and is 
rally madneſs; and there | is ſcaice a man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould 
always, on all occaticns, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly dces, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil converſation. I do not here mean 
when he is under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the ſteady calm 
1 cCocurſe of his life. That which will yet more apologize for this harſh name, 
*| and ungrateful imputation on the greateſt part of mankind, is, that enquiring 
1 a little by the by into the nature of madneſs, b. 11, c. xi. & 13. J found it to 
9 5 tpring from the very ſame root, and to depend on the very fame cauſe we are 
N 5 here ſpeaking of. This. conſideration of the thing itſelf, at a time when 1 
N thought not the leaſt on the ſubject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it 
1 to me. And if this be a weakneſs to which all men are ſo liable; if this be a A 
Wi 5 taint which ſo univerially infects mankind, the greater care ſhould be taken to = 
lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite the greater care in its = - f 
vention and cure. 5 FR 
Fomawrong & 5. SOME of our How have a natural correſpondence and connection one e 1 
1 of with another: it is the office and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and F 
"Hold them together in that union and correſpondence which is founded in A 
their peculiar beings. Beſides this, there is another connection of ideas wholly 
owing to chance or cuſtom : ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come 
to be ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is ver y hard to ſeparate them, they 
always keep in company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the 
underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more than two, 
which are thus united, the whole gang, always inſeparable, ew themſelves 3h 
together. 
Thie connec- 8 6. Tris ſtrong e of Lad not allied by nature, the mind 
tion how makes in itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different | 
ws men to be very different, according to their different inclinations, education, — 
intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking 1 in the underſtanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of motions in the body; all which ſeems 
to be but trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once ſet a-going, con- 
tinue in the ſame ſteps they have been uſed to; which, by often treading, are 
worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be produced 


in 
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in our minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain chair followiag Cn Ap. 
one another in an habitual train, when once they are put into that track, as XXXIII. 
well as it does to explain ſuch motions of the body. A muſician uſed to any wm 
tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of the ſeveral 
notes of it will follow one another orderly in his underſtanding, without any 
care or attention, as regularly as his fingers move orderly over the keys of 
the organ to play out the tune he has begun, though his unattentive thoughts 
be elſewhere a wandering, Whether the natural cauſe of theſe 1deas, as well 
as of that regular dancing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal ſpiri - 
will not determine, how probable locver, by this inſtance, it appears to be ſo: | 
but this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying 
OT of ideas. 
$ 7. Tua there are ſuch aſſociations of them made by cuſtom | in the-minds Some antipa. 
of moſt men, I think no body will queſtion, who has well conſidered himſelf des an cf 
or others; and to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the ſym- 0 
pathies and antipathies obſervable in men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular effects as if they were natural; and are therefore called ſo, though 
they at firſt had no other original but the accidental connection of two idcas, 
which either the ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion, or future indulgence ſo 
united, that they always afterwards kept company together in that man's 
mind, as if they were but one idea. I ſay moſt of the antipathies, 1 do not ſay 
all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon our original conſtitution, 
and are born with us; but a great part of thoſe which are counted natural, 
1 would have been 9 to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early impreſ⸗ 
ons, or wanton fancies at firſt, which would have been acknowledged the 
original of them, if they had been warily obſerved. A grown perſon ſurfeitipg 
with honey, no ſooner hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately carrics 
_ ſickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach, and he cannot bear the very idea ct it; 
other ideas of diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accompany it, 
and he is diſturbed, but he knows from whence to date this weakneſs, and 
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9 5 can tell how he got this indiſpoſition. Had this happened to him by ao over- 
CT. doſe of honey, when a child, all the fame effects would have followed, but 
| 45 the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted natural. | 


$8. I MENT10N this not out of any great neceſſity there is in this preſent 
argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural and acquired antipathies ; but 
I take notice of it for another purpoſe, viz. that thoſe who have children, or 
«the charge of their education, would think it worth their While diligently o 
watch, and.carefully to prevent the undue connection of ideas in the minds 
of young people. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting impreſſions ; 
and though thoſe relating to the health of the body, are by diſcreet people 
minded and fenced againſt, yet. I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate 
more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in the underſtanding or paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves: nay, thoſe relating 


purely to the underſtanding, have, as I ſuſp⸗ , been by moſt men wholly 
overlooked, 
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by rational diſcourſes, the pain of his joints tearing aſunder. 


aces of the Harſh 8 offenſive operation. 
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Of the alociation of ideas. 


89. Tus wrong , conneQion | in our minds of ideas in themſelves looſe and 


independent one of another; has ſuch an influence, and is of ſo great force to ſet 


us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings and 
notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more 
to be looked after. 
§ 10. Tux ideas of goblins and ſprights, have really no more to bs with 
yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the 
and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to {ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: but darknets ſhall ever afterwards | 
bring with it thoſe frightful idcas, and they {hall be ſo joined, that he can no 
more bear the one than the other. 
$ I1. A MAN receives a ſenſible! injury from another, thinks on the man and 
that action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in 
his mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he makes them almoſt 
one; never thinks on the man, but the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes 
into his mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſnes them, but has as much 
an averſion, for the one as the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten from 
flight and almoſt innocent occalions, and quarrels propagated and continued | in 
the worid, 


F 12. A MAN has | ſuffered pain or ſickneſs f in any place, he ſaw his friend 


die in ſuch a room; though theſe have in nature nothing to do one with 


another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the im- 
_ preſſion being once made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds 
them in his mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

& 13. WIN this combination is ſettled, and while it laſts, it is not in \ the 
power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas in our 


minds, when they are there, will operate according to their natures and 


circumſtances ; ; and here we ſee the cauſe why time cures certain affections, 
which reaſon, though in the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not power over, 
nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 
The death of a child, that was the daily delight of his mother's 
eyes, and joy of her ſoul, rends from her heart the whole comfort of her life, 
and gives her all the torment imaginable: uſe the conſolations of reaſon in this 
caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to one on the rack, and hope to allay, 
Till time has 
by diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoyment, and its loſs, from the idea of 
the child returning to her memory, all repreſentations, though ever fo 
reaſon able, are in vain; and therefore ſome in whom the union between theſe 

ideas is never diffolved, ſpend their lives 1 in mourning, and carey. an incurable 


- ſorrow to their graves. 


$ 14. A FRIEND of mine knew one perfectly cured of TS by a very 
The gentleman, who was thus. recovered, with 
ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the cure all his lite after, 
as 5 the greateſt obligation he could have received; but whatever gratitude and 

caſon ſuggeſted to > him, he 7 Cound never bear the light of the operator: that 


image 
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image brought back with it the idea of that agony which he ſuffered from his C n b. 
bands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. XXXIII. 
§ 15. Maxy children imputing the pain they endured at ſchool to their booæs - 
they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes 
their averſion, and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy and uſe of them all 
their lives after; and thus reading becomes a torment to them, which other- 
wiſe poſhbly they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. There 
are rooms convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy in, and faſhions of 
veſſels, which though ever fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which are annexed to them, 
and make them offenſive: and who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man 
to flag at the appearance, or in the company of ſome certain perſon not other- 
wiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe having once on fome occaſion got the aſcen- 
dant, the idea of authority and diſtance goes along with that of the per ſon, and 
he that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them? 
F 16. InsTANCESs of this kind are fo plentiful every where. that if I add one 
more, it is only for the pleaſant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gentleman, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, there happened to 
ſtand an old trunk in the room where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable 
piece of houſhold-ſtuff, had fo mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all 
his dances, that though in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet 
it was only whilſt that trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any 
other place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other trunk had its due poſition in the 
room. If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical 
circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had 
it tome years fince from a very ſober and worthy man, upon his own know- 
| ledge, as I report it: and I dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons, 
| who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not examples of this nature, 
that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 

817. INTELLECTUAL habits and defects this way contracted, are not [eſs 3; : influence 
frequent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of being and on mc 
matter be ſtrongly joined either by education or much thought, whilſt theſe 
are ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate ſpirits? Let cuſtom from the very childhood have joined figure 
and ſhape to the idea of God, and what abſurdities will that mind be liable to 
about the Deity? T 

LET the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to any perſon, N thele 
two conſtantly together poſſeſs the mind; and then one body, in two places 
at once, ſhall uncxamined be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit 
faith, whenever that imagined infallible perſon dictates and demands allent 
| without | inquiry. 

$ 18. Some ſuch wrong and agen combinations of ideas will be Rnd O' fervable in 
to eſtabliſh the irreconcilable oppoſition between different fects of philolophy different jects. 
and religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to impoſe. 

wilfully on bimſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, 


th zugh it does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be 8 to work whole 
VOE. 1 — ———þ-1 4ocietics 
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Book II. ſocieties of men to {o univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that every one of them to a 
—— man ſhould knowingly maintain falſhood: ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to 


do what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth ſincerely; and therefore there 


muſt be ſomething that blinds their underſtandings, and makes them not ſee 


the £thood of what they embrace for real truth. That which thus captivates 
their rcaſons, and leads men of ſincerity blindfold from common ſenſe, will, 
when examined, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: ſome independent 
185 of no alliance to one another, are by education, cuſtom, and the conſtant 

din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there 
together; and they can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if they 


were but one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to 


jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to nonſenſe, and is the 
foundation of the greateſt, 1 had almoſt ſaid of all the errors in the world; or 
if it does not reach fo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as 


it obtains, it hinders men from ſeeing and examining. When two things in 
themſelves disjoined, appear to the fight conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe 


things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the miſtakes 


that follow in two ideas, that they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 
minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as J am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt they are under the deceit of 


it, makes them uncapable of conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous. 
champions for truth, when indeed they are contending for error; and the | 
confulion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of them in 


their minds hath to them made in effe& but one, fills their heads with talſe 


5 views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſequences. 


Concluſion, 


& 19. Havins thus given an account of the original, ſorts and extent of 
our ideas, with ſeveral other confiderations, about theſe (I know not whether. 
I may ſay) inſtruments or materials of our knowledge; the method I at firſt 


propoſed to myſelf, would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed 


to ſhew what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, and what knowledge. 


we have by them. This was that which, in the firſt general view I had of 


this ſubject, was all that I. thought I ſhould have to do: but upon a nearer: | 
approach, I find that there is ſo cloſe a connection between ideas and words; 


and our abſtract ideas, and general words have ſo conſtant a relation one to 


another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our knowledge, 
which all conſiſts in propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, uſe. 
and 3 of Jangunges- which therefore: muſt be. the buſineſs * next 


book. 


would be perfectly inſignificant ſounds; but they relate to poſitive ideas, and 


B O O K III. 


Of words or language in general. : 
d 'G OD having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, made him not only C H a p. 


Ix with an inclination, and under a neceſſity to have fellowſhip. with 1. 
— thoſe of his own kind; but furniſhed him alſo with language, 


which was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of ſociety. Man there- In fed 


| yak | ? form articulate 
fore had by nature his organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate funds, 
ſounds, which we call words. But this was not enough to produce language; 


for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be taught to make articulate ſounds 
diſtin enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of language. 


$ 2. Bes1DEs articulate ſounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he To make 


| ſhould be able to uſe theſe ſounds as ſigns of internal conceptions; and to make _ n of 
them ſtand as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they might 
be made known to others, and the thoughts of mens minds be conveyed from 


one to another. „„ „ „ . 
§ 3. Bur neither was this ſufficient to make words ſo uſeful as they ought To wake ge 


to be. It is not enough for the perfection of language, that ſounds can be U 


made figns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can be ſo made uſe of, as to compre- 


hend ſeveral particular things: for the multiplication of words would have 


perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin name to be s 


ſignified by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made to 


mark a multitude of particular exiſtences: which advantageous uſe of ſounds 
was obtained only by the difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; 


thoſe names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas, and 
thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 


* 


'S 4. BxsIDEs theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there be other words 


which men make uſe of, not to ſignify any idea, but the want or abſence of 
ſome ideas ſimple or complex, or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in Latin, 
and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All which negative or privative 


words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they 


ſignify their abſence. 


| | : | | RT 3 e Word: SR 
$ 5. IT may allo lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and 


mately Gtiive 
knowledge, if we remark how great a depe 1dence our words have on common ©! 3 
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Boon III. ſenſible ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for actions and 
w—— notions quite moved from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from obvious 
ſenſible ideas are transferred to more abſtruſe ſignifications; and made to ſtand 
for ideas that come not under the cognizance of our ſenſes: v. g. to imagine, 
apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inftil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
quillity, &c. are all words taken from the operations of ſenſible things, and 
applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is 
breath; angel, a meſſenger: and I doubt not, but if we could trace them to 
their ſources, we ſhould find, in all languages, the names, which ſtand for 
things that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who were the firſt begin- 
ners of languages; and how nature, even in the naming of things, unawares 
ſugreſted to men the originals and principles of all their knowledge: whilſt, 
to give names that might make known to others any operations they felt in 
| themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, they were fain 
to borrow words from ordinary known ideas of ſenſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe operations they experimented in 
themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances: and then when 
they had got known and agreed names, to ſignify thoſe internal operations 
of their own minds, they were ſafficiently furniſhed to make known by words 
all their other ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward 
ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds about them: 
we having, as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally come 
either from ſenfible objects without, or what we feel within ourſelves, from 
the inward workings of our own ſpirits, of which we are conſcious to our 
ſelves within. 
D 7 BurT to underſtand e the uſe and force of language, as fublervient: 
e, to inſtruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 
Ps r, To what it is that names, in the uſe of „ eee are immediately 
applied. _ 
8 Since all {except ig) names are general, and ſo ſtand _ 
particularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for forts and ranks of things; it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the forts and kinds, or, 
if you rather like the Latin names, what the ſpecies and genera of 1908 
are; whercin they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe being 
1 they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come to find the right ale 
of words, the natural advantages and defects of language, and the remedies 
that ought to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniences of obſcurity or uncertainty 
in the ſignification of words, without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with 
any clearneſs, or order, concerning knowledge: which being converſant about 
propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connection 
with words than pethaps is ſuſpected. | 


Taxa conſiderations therefore ſhall be the matter of the: following chapters 


— — 
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81. 


AN, though 05 has great variety of thoughts, and ach, from which C H A. 
others, as well as himſelf, might receive profit and delight; yet they Il. 
are all within his own breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor can of 


— mn 
themſelves be made appear. The comfort and advantage of ſociety not being f. 1 


nſible fi hpns 


to be had without communication of thoughts, it was neceſſary that man neceſſary fo: 


ſhould find out ſome external ſenfible ſigns, whereof thoſe inviſible ideas, mk ce 
which his thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 


this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for plenty or quickneſs, as thoſe articu- 


late ſounds, which with ſo much eaſe and variety he found himſelf able to 
make, Thus we may conceive how words, which were by nature fo well adapted 
to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by men, as the ſigns of their ideas; 
not by any natural connection that there is between particular articulate ſounds 
and certain ideas, for then there would be but one language amongſt all men; 
but by a voluntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily the 
mark of ſuch an idea, The uſe then of words is to be ſenſible marks 
of ideas; and the ideas _y ſtand tor, are their proper” and immediate 


| ſignification. 


8 2. Tux uſe men have of theſe marks, being dae to record their Own Wards wehe 


thoughts for the aſſiſtance of their own memory, or as it were to bring out ſenfble fers 
their ideas, and lay them before the view of others; words in their primary ILY 
or immediate fignification ſtand for nothing but the ideas in the mind of him them. 
that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever or careleſly thoſe ideas are collected 

from the things which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. Whea a man ſpeaks to 


another, it is that he may be underſtood ; and the end of ſpeech is, that thoſe 
ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the hearer. That then which 


words are the marks of, are the ideas of the ſpeaker: nor can any cne apply 
them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the ideas that he himlelt 


hath. For this would be to make them ſigns of his own conceptions, and yet 
apply them to other ideas; which would be to make them ſigns, and not ſigns 


of his ideas at the ſame time; and ſo in effect to have no ſignification at all. 


Words being voluntary higns, they cannot be voluntary figs impoſed by him 


on things he knows not. That would be to make them ſigns of nothing, 


ſounds without figaification. A man cannot make his words the ſigns either 


of qualities! in things, or of conceptions in the mind of another, whereof he has 
none in his o.] n. Till he has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them 
to correſpond with the conceptions of another man; nor can he ule any ſigns 


for them: for thus they would be the ſigns of he knows not what, which js 


in truth to be the ſigns of nothing. But When he repreſents to himſelf other 


mens ideas by ſome of. his own, if he eanſant to give them the {ame names 
thas. 
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Boox III. that other men do, it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and not 
k—— to ideas that he has not. 
$ 3. Tus is ſo peceſſary! in the uſe of language, that in this reſpe& the 
knowing and the ignorant, the learned and unlearned, uſe the words they 
ſocalk (with «ny meaning) all alike. They, in every man's mouth, ſtand for the 
ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A child having taken 
notice of nothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the bright ſhining 
yellow colour, he applies the word gold only to his own idea of that, colour, 
and nothing elſe ; and therefore calls the {ame colour in a peacock's tail, gold, 
Another th:t hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great weight: and 
then the ſound gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for: a complex idea of a ſhining 
ycliow and very weighty ſubſtance. Another adds to thoſe qualities fuſibility: 
and then the word gold ſignifies to him a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and 
very heavy. Another adds malleability : each of theſe uſes equally the word 
gold, when they have occaſion to expreſs the idea which they have applied it 
to: but it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can he 
make it ſtand as a ſign of ſuch a complex idea as he has not. 
Words en SF 4+ Bur though words, as they are uſed by men, can properly and i imme- 
ſecretly reſer- 5 ſignify nothing but the ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker; yet 
wh de o they in their thoughts give them a ſecret reference to two other things. 
a Figsr, They ſuppole their words to be marks of the ideas in the minds alſo 
minds, of other men, with whom they communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk in 
5 wain, and could not be underſtood, if the ſounds they applied to one idea, 
were ſuch as by the hearer were applied to another; which is to ſpeak two 
ane But in this, men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the idea 
they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their minds, be the ſame: but 
think it enough that they uſe the word, as they imagine, in the common 
acceptation of that language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the idea they make 
it a ſign of, is preciſely the fame, to which the winnen men of that 
country apply that name. | 
Sccondly, to 8 5. SECONDLY, Becauſe men 854 not be thought to talk highs: of hit 
the reality of own imaginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often = 
ass. ſuppoſe their worde to ſtand alſo for the reality of things. But this relating 
more particularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as perhaps the former does 
to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of apply- 
ing words more at large, when we come to treat of the names of mixed modes, 
and ſubſtances, in particular: though give me leave here to ſay, that it is a 
_ perveiting the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity and confuſion 
into their ſignification, whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe | 
ideas we have in our own minds. 
W by of | 86. CoNCERNING words alſo it is farther to be ddd: firſt, that they 
rea lil excite being immediately the ſigns of mens ideas, and by that means the inſtruments 
dew, whereby men communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe | 
: though's and! imaginations they have within their own breaſts; there comes by 
con ſtant uſe to be ſuch a connection between certain ſounds, and the ideas they 
: ſtand 
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ſtand for, that he names heard, almoſt as readily excite certain ideas, as if the Crap. 
objects themſelves, Which are apt to product them, did actually affect the II. 
{-nſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious le: tible qualities; aud! in al 
ſubſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

$ 7. SECONDLY, That though the proper and immediate ſignification of Words often 
words are ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, yet becauſe by familiar uſe from we 12 
our cradies we come to learn certain articulate ſounds very perfecily, ind: have” 
them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our memories, but yet are 
not al ways careful to examine, or ſettle their fignifications perfectly; it often 
happens that men, even when they would apply themſeclves to an attentive. 
conlideration, do ſet their thoughts more on words than things. Nay, becauſe 
words are many of them learned, before the ideas are known for which they: 
ſtand; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, ſpeak ſeveral words no 
otherwils than parrots do, only becauſe they have learned them, and have been 
accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But fo far as words are of uſe and ſignification, 
5 ſo far is there a conſtant connection between the ſound and the idea, and a. 
. | defignation that the one ſtand for the other; without which application of 
A them, they are nothing but ſo much inſignificant noiſe. 

$8, WorDs by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite in Their Ggf. 
men certain ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe i 
| natural connection between them. But that they ſignify only mens peculiar N 
ke: ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impoſition, . is evident, in that they. often 
_— fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame language) the ſame ideas we 
take them to be the ſigns of:. and every man has ſo inviolable a liberty, to 
make words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the power to 
make others have the ſame ideas in their minds that he has, when they uſe the 
ſame words that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the 
poſſeſſion of that power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could not 
make a new Latin word: which was as much as to fay, that he could not 
arbitrarily appoint what idea any ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths and 
common language of his ſubjects. It is true, common uſe by a tacit conſent 
appropriates certain ſounds to certain ideas in all languages, which ſo far limits 
the ſignification of that ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to the ſame idea, he 
does not ſpeak properly : and let me add, that unleſs a man's words excite the 
ſame ideas in the hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of any man's uſing 
"of words differently, either from their general meaning, or the particular: 
ſenſe. of the perſon to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their ſigni- 
fication, in his uſe of them, is limited to his ideas, and they can be ſigns of. 
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Tur. 5 1. EE things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought 
51. { A reaſonable that words, which ought to be conformed to things, 
Cad thovid be ſo too; I mean, in their Gonification : but yet we find the quite 
The greateſt contrary. The far orcateſt part of words, that make all languages, are general 


rt f 0 
„ terms; which bas not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon, and 


neceſſity. 
for every pir- & 2. FinsrT, Tt is impoſſible that every particular thing ſhou!d have a diſtinct 


PTY peculiar name. For the fignification and uſe of words, depending on that 
name. is im Confection Which the mind makes between its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as 
pelle. Hons of them, it is neceſfaty, in the application of names to things, that the 
5 mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain alſo the particular 
dame that belongs to every one, with its peculier appropriation to that idea. 
But it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and retain diſtin& ideas 
Of all the particular things we meet with : every bird and beaſt men ſaw, every 
tree and plant that affected the ſenſes, could not find a place in the moſt 
capacious underſtanding. If it be looked on as an inſtance of a prodigious me- 
mory, that ſome generals have been able to call every ſoldier in their army by 
| his proper name, we may caſily find a reaſon, why men have never attempted 
to vive names to each ſheep in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads 
much leſs to call every leaf of plants, or grain of ſand that came in their way, by 
Is peculiar name. 
And uſeleſs, 8 3. SECONDLY, If it were poſſible, it would yet be aſele@; ; becauſe it would 
not ſerve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain heap up names of 
particular things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their thoughts. 
Men learn names, and uſe them in talk with others, only that they may be 
underſtood: "which | is then only done, when by uſe or conſent the ſound 1 
make by the organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, who hears it, 
| the idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by names 
applied to particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my mind, the 
names of them could not be fignificant or intelligible to another, who was not 
_ acquainted with all thoſe — particular things which had fallen under my 
notice. 
84. THIRDLY, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think. is not) 
yet a diſtinct name for every particular thing would not be of any great uſe for the 
improvement of knowledge: which though founded in particular things, enlarges 
i:{clf by general views; to which things reduced into ſorts under general names, 
are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the names belonging to them, come 
within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the mind can contain, or uſe requires: and therefore, in thele, men have for 
the moſt part ſtopped; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſh- 
ang prion things, by appropriated names, where convenience demands 


it. 
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it, And therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have moſt to do with, Cnapy, 

and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular perſons, they III. 

make uſe of proper names; and there diſtinct individuals have diſtinct deno-— 
minations. 

Y $ 5. BESIDES perſons, countries alſo, cities, rivers, mountains, and other Wha: thing, 
the like diſtinctions of place, have uſually found peculiar names, and that for have proper 
the ſame reaſon; they being ſuch as men have often an occaſion to mark parti- 

_ cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their diſcourſes with them. Abd! | 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we 
have to mention particular men, we ſhould have proper names for the one, as 

familiar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, as 

Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt jockeys, horſes have their proper 

N names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants; 

. becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that parti- 

cular horſe, when he is out of fight. _ 

856. Tux next thing to be conſidered, is, how cone” words come to be Ho general 
made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by words are 
general terms, or where find we thoſe general natures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand wars. 
for? Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general ideas; and 
ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of time, and 

place, and any other ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular 
exiſtence, By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting 

more individuals than one; each of which having in it a | conformity to that 

919 idea, is: (as we call it) of that ſort. 

57. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtindtly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
to trace our notions and names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our ideas from our firſt | 

Infancy. There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the perſons chil- 

_ dren converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the perſons themſelves. 
only particular. The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, are well framed in 
their minds; and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe individuals, 
The names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe individuals; and the 

names of nurſe and mamma the child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe 
erſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance has made them 
obſerve, that there are a great many other things in the world that in ſome 
common agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualities, reſemble their father 

and mother, and thoſe perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, 
which they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the name man for example. And thus they come to have a general 
name, and a general idea, Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 

out of the complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 

which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

$ 8, By the ſame way that they come by the general name and idea of man, 
they eaſily. advance to more general names and notions, For obſerving that 
ſeveral things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot therefore be 
comprebended under that name, have yet certain qualities wherein they agree 
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Book III. with man, by retaining only thoſe qualities and uniting them into one idea, 

A they have again another and a more general idea; to which having given a 

name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive extenſion: which new idea 

18 made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the 

ſbape, and ſome other properties ſignified by the name man, and retaining only 

a body, with life, ſenile, and ſpontaneous motion, comprehended under the 

ene animal. 

Ceneral bas $0; THAT this1 is the” way whereby men firſt formed general ideas, and 
tures are no- 7 names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other proof ot 


thing but ab- 


back idea, it, but the conſidering of a man's ſelf, or others, and the ordinary proceedings 
pot their minds in knowledge: and he that thinks general natures or notions are 
any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more complex ones, taken 

at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. 

For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of man differ 

from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of horſe from that of Bucephalus, but 

in the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each individual, and retaining ſo 

much of thoſe particular complex ideas of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they 


are found to agree in? Of the complex ideas ſignified by the names man and 


horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
thoſe ten they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſtinct complex idea, and 
giving the name animal to it; one has a more general term, that comprehends 
with man ſeveral other creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe and 
ſpontaneous motion; and the remaining complex idea, made up of the remain- 
ing ſimple ones of body, life, and nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenſive term vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, 
ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for 
any of our ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera 
and ſpecies, which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are with juſtice ſo 
little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtra& ideas, more or leſs com- 
prehenſive, with names annexed. to them. In all which, this is conſtant and 
unvariable, that every more general term ſtands for ſuch an idea, and is but a 
part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
y the e- § 10. Tuls may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the enn of words, which 


us 1s ordina- is ; nothing but declaring their ſignifications, we make ule of the genus, or next 
: 15 . general word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to 


tions. ſave the labour of enumer ating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next general 
Word or genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able 
to do it. But though defining by genus and differentia (I crave leave to uſe 

theſe terms of art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe 

notions they are applied to) I ſay, though defining by the genus be the ſhorteſt 

way, yet I think it may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is 

not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary, For definition being 3 but 

making another underſtand by words, what idea the term defined ſtands a 
definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas that are combined in 

he agnitication of the term — 8 and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, 
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men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term; it has not been CH. 
out of neceflity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake. III. 
For, I think, that to one who deſired to know what idea the word man flood, ww —— 
for, if it ſhould be ſaid, that man was a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, 
ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning ; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the term man would be as well underſtood, and the idea it ſtands 
for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational 
animal: which by the ſeveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, reſolves _ 
itſelf into thoſe enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the ſchools : which though, perhaps, 
not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one 
may, in this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a definition muſt 
conſiſt of genus and differentia: and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity 
there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For defini- 
tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one word by ſeveral 
others, ſo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; 
languages are not always ſo made according to the rules of logick, that every 
term can have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. 
Experience ſuffictently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made 
this rule, have done ill, that they have given us ſo few definitions conform- 
able to it. But of definitions, more in the next chapter. 
| SFr. To return to general words, it is plain by what has been faid, that General and 
general and univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things; but are the CET. 
inventions and creatures of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and the under- 
concern only ſigns, whether words or ideas. Words are general, as has been * 
ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas, and ſo are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the 
repreſentatives of many particular things: but univerſality belongs not to things 
themſelves, which are all of them particular in their exiſtence; even thoſe 
words and ideas, which in their fignification are general. When therefore we 
quit particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by the 
underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the ſiguifi- 
cation they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of man is added 
-to hem. VVV nm. ag 
512. Tux next thing therefore to be conſidered, is, what kind of ſignifica- Abſtract ideas 


tion it is, that general words have. For as it is evident, that they do not ſignify 2e tre eſſen- 


s | , | | 85 | ces of the ge- 
barely one particular thing; for then they would not be general terms, but era and 5 


proper names; ſo on the other fide it is as evident, they do not ſignify a cies. 
plurality; for man and men would then ſignify the ſame, and the diſtinction 

of numbers (as the grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſcleſs. 
That then which general words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and each of them 
does that, by being a ſign of an abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as 
things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name; 
or, which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the eſſences 
of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) ſpecies of things, are 
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nothing elſe but theſe abſtract TOY For the been the u of any ſpecies, 
being chat which makes any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the conformity to 


the idea to which the name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that: 


name; the having the eſſence, and the having that conformity, muſt needs be 


the ſime thing : fince to be of any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of: 


that ſpecies, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or of the ſpecies man, 


and to have right to the name man, is the ſame thing, Again, to be a man, or of 
the ſpecies man, and have the eſſence of a man, is the fame thing. Now ſince 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name man, but what has a con- 
formity to the abſſract idea the name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it 
follows, that the abſtract idea for which the name ſtands, and the eſſence of 
the ſpecies, is one and the ſame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the 


eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of this, is the work 


„ manſhip of the underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general ideas, 
They are che 


$ 13. 1 wouLD not here "be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that 
nature in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike: there is nothing 
more obvious, efſpecially in the races of animals, and all things propagated by 
ſced. But yet, I think, we may ſay the ſorting of them under names is the 
workmanſhip of the underſtanding, taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it 
obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract general ideas, and ſet them up in the 


mind, with names annexed to them as patterns or forms, (for in that ſenſe the 
word form has a very proper ſignification) to which as particular things exiſting | 
are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that ſpecies, have that denomination, 


or are put into that claſſis. For when we ſay, this is a man, that a horſe; 


this juſtice, that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack; what do we elſe but rank 
things under different ſpecifick names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of 
which we have made thoſe names the ſigns? And what are the eſſences of 
thoſe ſpecies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; 
which are as it were the bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the 


names they are to be ranked under? And when general names. have any con- 


nection with particular beings, theſe abſtra& ideas are the medium that unites | 


them: ſo that the eſſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, 


neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we have in our 


ininds. And therefore the ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſubllances, if different from 


our abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies we rank things into. 
For two ſpecies may be one as rationally, as two different eſſences be the 


eflence of one ſpecics : and I demand what are the alterations may or may not 


be in a horſe or lead, without making either of them to be of another ſpecies? 
1 determining the ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to 

eſolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppoſed real eſſences, 

be will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when "ny 


thing preciſcly ceaſes to be of the {>ec'es of a horſe or lead. 
$1 14. NOR will any one woke: that I ſay theſe eſſences, or abſira&t ideas, 
(which are the meaſures of name, and the boundaries of ſpecies) are the wark- 


ma; chip of the underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 


N. often, 
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often, i in 8 men, different collections of ſimple ideas: and therefore that CH av, 
is covetouſneſs to one man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in fub- III. 
ſtances, where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from the things themſelves, r 
they are not conſtantly the ſame ; no not in that ſpecies which is moſt familiar 
to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : it having 
been more than once doubted, whether the fœtus born of a woman were a 
man; even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to 
be nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtract idea of eſſence, 
to which the name man belonged, were of nature's making; and were not the 
uncertain and various collection of ſimple ideas, which the underſtanding puts 
together, and then' abſtracting it, affixed a name to it. So that in truth every 
diſtinct abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the names that Rand for ſuch 
diſtinct ideas are the names of things eſſentially different. Thus a circle is 
as eſſentially different from an oval, as a ſheep from a goat: and rain is as 
eſſentially different from ſnow, as water from earth ; that abſtra& idea which 
is the eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be contmeniceted to the other. And = 
thus any two abſtreCt ideas, that in any pait vary one from another, with two 
diſtinct names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
ſpecies, as eſſentially different as ay two the moſt remote, or apple in the . 1 
world. 1 
§ 15, Bur fince the eſſences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not without Real and no- 
_ reaſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amils to conſider the ſeveral mina! 8 
ſignifications of the word eſſence. 5 | 
FiRsT, eſſence may be taken for the 1000 of any thing, wharchs it 1s what 
it is. And thus the. real internal, but generally in ſubſtances unknown, con- 
ſtitution of things, whereon thats diſcoverable qualities depend, may be called 
their eſſence, This is the proper original ſignification of the word, as is evi- 
dent from the formation of it; eſſentia, in its primary notation, ſignifying 
properly being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of the eſſence 
of particular things, without giving them any name. 
SECONDLY, the learning and diſputes of the ſchools having been much buſied 
about genus and ſpecies, the word effence has almoſt loſt its primary ſignifi- 
cation; and inſtead of the real conſticution of things, has been almoſt wholly 
applied to the artificial conſtitution of genus and ſpecies, It is true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and it is paſt 
doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on which any collection of ſimple 
ideas co- -exiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to certain av{lract ideas, 
to which we have annexed thoſe names; the eſſence of each genus, or fort, 
comes to be nothing but that abſtract idea, which the general, or ſortal (if 1 
may have leave ſo to call it from fort, as I do general from genus) name ſtands 
for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the word eſſence imports in its 
moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of ellences, J ſappoſe, may not unfirly | be 
termed, the one the real, the other the nominal eſſence. 3 
& 16. BETWEEN the nominal efſence, and. the name; there is ſo near a nection be- 
connection, that the name of any lort of things cannot be attributed to any een the 


name and vo- 
par ticular minal eſſence. 
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Booz III. particular being vat what has this eſſence, whereby i it anſwers that abſtract idea, 


A | Whereof that name is the ſign. 


Soppoſition § 17. CONCERNING the real efſences of corporeal ſubſtances, (to mention 


that ſpecies are 


- iAinpuilhed theſe only) there are, if I miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of thoſe, 


by their real Who uſing the word eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number 
55 85 len of thoſe eſſences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 
they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that 
ſpecies. The other, and more rational opinion, is of thoſe who look on all 
natural things to have a real, but unknown conſtitution of their inſenſible parts; 
from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, which ſerve us to diftinguiſh them one 
from another, according as we have occaſion to rank them into ſorts under 
common denominations. The former of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe 
eſſences, as a certain number of forms or molds, wherein all natural things, 
that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much per- 
plexed the knowledge of natural things. The frequent productions of mon- 
ſters, in all the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other ſtrange iſſues 
of human birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this 
bypotheſis: ſince it is as impoſſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
ſame real eſſence, ſnould have different properties, as that two figures partaking 
in the ſame real eſſence of a circle ſhould have different properties. But were 
there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſuppoſition of eſſences that cannot be 
known, and the making of them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes 


the ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 


our knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and 
content ourſelves with ſuch eſſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of things as 
come within the reach of our knowledge: which, when ſeriouſly conſi- 
Pr! will be found, as J have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe Sing: 
complex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtin general names. 


den and no- § 18. EssENcEs being thus diſtinguiſhed into nominal and real, we may 
minal eſſence 


ne ame in farther obſerve, that in the ſpecies of fimple ideas and modes, they are always 


imple ideas the ſame; but in ſubſtances always quite different. Thus a figure including a 
and modes, > 


ſpace between three lines, is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a triangle; it 
different in 


| fubRances, being not only the abſtract idea to which the general name is annexed, but the 


very eſſentiæ or being of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all its 
properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably annexed. But it is far 
_ otherwiſe concerning that parcel of matter, which makes the ring on my 
finger, wherein theſe two eſſences are apparently different. For it is the 

real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all thoſe properties of 

colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be gold, or gives it 
a right to that name which is therefore its nominal eflence : ſince nothing can 
be called gold but what has a conformity of qualities to that abſtract complex 
idea, to which that name is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences, belong- 


ing particularly to ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their names, 
have an occaſion to treat of more fully. 


5 8 in. 819. Tu Ar ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to them, as we have been ſpeak- 


generable and; 
incorruptible, "BS of, are e eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning eſſences, 


viz. | 
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viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of Cn Ap. 
the real conſtitutions of things which begin and periſh with them. All things III. 
that exiſt, beſides their author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have ranked into bands under diſtin& names or 
enſigns. Thus that which was graſs to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a ſhee 
and within few days aſter becomes part of a man: in all which, and the like 
changes, it is evident their real eſſence, 1. e. that conſtitution, 'whereon the 
properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with 
them. But eſſences being taken for ideas, eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, whatever mu- 
rations the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For whatcver becomes of Alex- 
ander and Bucephalus, the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, are 
ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame ; and ſo the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies 
are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all 
of the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the eſſence of a ſpecies reſts 
ſafe and entire, without the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual of = 
kind. For were there now no circle exiſting any where in the world, 
perhaps that figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out) yet the idea 
annexed to that name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we meet with have or have 
nota right to the name circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having that 
eſſence, was of that ſpecies. And though there neither were nor had been in 
nature ſach a beaſt as an unicorn, or ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing 
| thoſe names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that contained no inconſiſtency 
in them, the eſſence of a mermaid is as intelligible as that of a man; and the 
| idea of an unicorn as certain, ſteady, and permanent as that of a horſe. From 
What has been ſaid it is evident, that the doctrine of the immutability of 
_ eſſences proves them to be only abſtract ideas; and is founded on the relation 
eſtabliſhed between them, and certain ſounds as ſigns of them; and will always : 
be true as long as the ſame name can have the ſame ſignification. 
§ 20. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would ſay, viz, that all the Recapitu- 
great buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, amounts to no more lation. 
but this, That men making abſtract ideas, and ſettling them in their minds 
with names annexed to chest, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider things, 
and diſcourſe of them, as it were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improve- 
ment and communication of their knowledge ; which would advance but 
5 Dowly, were their words and thoughts conhned only to particulars. | 


CHAPTER iv. 
Of the names of fimple ideas. 


Sy I. \HOUGH al words, as I have tbewn, ſigniſy nothing . Names of um. 
5 but the ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker ; yet upon a nearer furvey bie 25 8 
we ſhall fnd that the names of ſimple ideas, mixed 18 (under which I fabflances, 


Nces, 


compriſe nave each 
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Book III. n +6lations too) and aural ſubſtances, have wich of them ſomething 
8 peculiar and different from the other. For example: 
Tae § 2, FiR>T, The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with the abſtract 


culiar. 
1, Names of ideas in the mind, which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real 
age e R exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But the names of 


ces, intimate mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the thoughts 
ee eritzenss. any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the following chapter, 
2. Names of & 3. SECONDLY, The names of ſimple ideas and modes fignify always the 
 fimple ideas real as well as nominal eſſence of their ſpecies. But the names of natural ſub- 
ard modes ſig- | 
nify always * ſtances ſignify rar. ly, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal eſſences of thoſe 
ey rl »d ſpecies; as we ſhall ſhew | in the chapter that treats of the names of ſubſtances 
ſence. in particular, | 
. Nanes of 84. I'HIRDLY, The names of ſimple ideas: are not capable of any dennen; 
ſi wple teas the names of all complex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerved 
uadchnable. 
by any body, what words are, end what are not capable of being defined; the 
want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrang- 
ling and obſcurity in mens diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of terms 
that cannot be defined: and others think they ought not to relt ſatisfied in an 


explication made by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in 


terms of art, by a genus and difference) when even after ſuch definition made 


according to rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear conception of. 
the meaning of the word than they had before. This at leaſt 1 think, that 
the ſhewing what words are, and what are not capable of definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe; 
and perhaps will afford ſo much light to the nature of theſe e and our 
ideas, as to deſerve a more particular conſideration. 
IF all were de- & 5. I WILL not here trouble myſelf, to prove that all terms are not definable 
e from that progreſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould | 
proceſs in in- allow that all names could be defined. For if the terms of one definition were 
hnitum. ſtill to be defined by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the ſigniſication of our words, ſhew, why ſome 
names can, and others cannot be defined, and which they ars. 

What a defi- & 6, I THINK, it is agreed, that a definition is nothing elſe, but the mewing 
one. the meaning of one word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. The mean- 
ing of words being only the ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes 
them; the meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word is defined, when 

by other words, the idea it is made the fign of, and annexed to, in the mind of 
the ſpeaker, 1 is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view of another; and 
thus its ſignification aſcertained: this is the only uſe and end of definitions; 
and therefore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good definition, | 
Simple Ls 97.7 Tuis being premiſed, I ſay, that the names of ſimple ideas, and thoſe 
"4 undeßna iy, are incapable of being defined. The reaſon whereof is this, that the 
8 ſevcral terms of a definition, fignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all together by 
no means repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all ; and therefore a 
definition, which is | properly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one 
word 
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word by Greral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the names Cu av. 


of {imple ideas have no place. 


$ 8. Tux not obſerving this difference in our ideas, and their names, has r 
produced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in lune 
the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to the 9942s 


greateſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fain to leave them 
untouched, merely by the impoſſibility they found in it, What more exquilite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition, The act of a being 
in power, as far forth as in power?” which would puzzle any rational man, 
to whom it was not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what 
word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the explication of. If Tully aſking a 
Dutchman what beweeginge” was, ſhould have received this explication i in 
his own language, that it was actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; 
I aſk whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what the 
word © beweeginge” ſignified, or have gueſſed what idea a Dutchman ordinarily 
had in his mind, and would fignify to another, when he uſed that ſound. 
$9. Nox have the modern philoſophers, who have endeavoured to throw off 
the jargon of the ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in 
defining ſimple ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 
The atomiſts, who define motion to be a paſſage from one place to another, 
what do they more than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what is 
paſſage other than motion? And if they were aſked what paſſage was, how 
would they better define it than by motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper 
and ſignificant to ſay, paſſage is a motion from one place to another, as to ſay, 
motion 1s a paſſage, &c.? This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two words of the ſame ſignification one for another; which, when one is 
better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the unknown 
| ſtands for; but is very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſh + 
word in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that 
motion is a definition of motus. Nor will the ſucceſlive application of the 
parts of the ſuperficies of one body, to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians 
gꝗive us, prove a much better definition of motion, when well examined. 


810. Tux act of perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is patter Light 


peripatetick definition of a ſimple idea; which though not more abſurd than 
the former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and inſignificancy more plainly, 
cauſe experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the mean- 
ing of the word light (which it pretends to detine) at all underſtood by a blind 
man; but the definition of motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe 
it eſcapes this way of trial. For this ſimple idea, entering by the touch as well 
as fight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an example of any one, who has no other way 
to get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of that name. Thoſe 
who tell us, that light is a great number of little globules, ſtriking briſkly on 
the bottom of the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools ; but yet theſe 
words ever ſo well underſtood would make the idea the word light lands for, 
no more known to a man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell 


him, that light was nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, which fairies 
VOI. I. LI all 
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lll = Book III. all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome mens foreheads, whilſt they 
| (ES — peſſed by ot xhers. For granting this explication of the thing to be true; yet 
1 the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more give 
(| us the idea of light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the 
i idea of the figure and motion of a ſharp piece of ſtee], would give us the idea 
79 of that pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſation, 
10 5 and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; and 
I two ideas fo diff:rent and diſtant one from another, that no two can be Here 
ſo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's globules flrike ever ſo long on the 

rctina of a man, who was blind by a gutta ſerena, he would thereby never 

have any idea of light, or any thing approaching it, though he underſtood 

what little globules were, and what ſtriking on another body was, ever ſo well. 

And therefore the Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that light which is 

the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the idea which is produced in us by it, 

and is that which is properly light. 

Simple ideas & 11, SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewn,. are only to be got by thoſe impreſ- 
why ſions, objects themſelves make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed 
explained, tO each fort. If they are not received this way, all the words in the world, 
made uſe of to explain, or define any of their names, will never be able to pro- 
duce in us the idea it ſtands for. For words being ſounds, car produce | in us 

no other ſimple ideas, than of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite any in us, but by 

that voluntary connection which is known to be between them, and thoſe 

ſimple ideas, which common uſe has made them ſigns of. He that thinks 

otherwiſe, let him try if any words can give him the taſte of a pineapple, and 

make him have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated delicious fruit. So 

far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas 

already in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects not ſtrangers to his 

palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his mind. But this is not 

giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in us other ſimple ideas by their 

Known names; which will be {till very different from the true taſte of that 

fruit itſelf. In light and colours, and all other ſimple ideas, it is the ſame 

thing; for the ſignification of ſounds is not natural, but only impoſed and 

arbitrary. And no definition of light, or redneſs, is more fitted, or able to 

produce either of thoſe ideas in us, than. the Gand light or red by itſelf, For 

to hope to produce an idea of light, or colour, by a ſound, however formed, 

is to expect that ſounds ſhould be viſible, or colours audible, and to make the 

cars do the office of all the other ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 

might taſte, ſmell and ſee by the ears; a fort of philoſophy worthy only cf 

Sancho Pang, who had the faculty to ſee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore 

he that has net before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, the Fmple 

idea which aug word ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignification of 

that word by any other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together according to 

any rules of definition. The only way is, by applying to his ſenſes the proper 

object; and ſo producing that idea in him, for which he has learned the name 

already. A ſtudious blind man, who had mightily beat his head about viſible 

chlects, and made uſe of the explication of bis books and friends, to underſtand 

| thoſe 


2 
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thoſe names of light and colours, which often came in his way, bragged one Cu av. 
day, that he now 7 underſtood what ſcarlet ſignified, Upon which his friend IV. 
demanding, what ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, It was like the ſound⁊q 
of a trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the name of any other ſimple 
idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, or other words 
made uſe of to explain it. 
§12. THE caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex ideas; which ae of The contrary 
ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral ideas 55 he GG 
that make that compoſition, to imprint complex ideas in the mind, which were by ind e 12 
never there before, and ſo make their names be underſtood. In ſuch col- + fotos 24d 
lections of ideas, paſſing under one name, definition, or the teaching the figni-"" above 
fication of one word by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under- 
ſtand the names of things, which never came within the reach of our ſenſes; and 
frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other men's minds, when they uſe thoſe names: 
provided that none of the terms of the definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple ideas, 
which he to whom the explication is made, has never yet had in his thought. 
Thus the word ſtatue may be explained to a blind man by other words, when 
picture cannot ; his ſenſes having given him the idea of figure, but not of 
colours, which therefore words cannot excite in him. This gained the prize 
to the painter againſt the ſtatuary : each of which contending for the excellency 
of his art, and the ſtatuary bragging that his was to be preferred, becauſe it 
reached farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their eyes, could yet perceive 
the excellency of it; the painter agreed to refer himſelf to the judgment of a 
blind man ; who being brought where there was a ſtatue made by the one, 
and a picture drawn by the other, he was firſt led to the ſtatue, in which he 
traced with his hands all the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
_ admiration applauded the ſkill of the workman. But being led to the picture, 
and having his hands laid upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, 
and then the forehead, eyes, noſe, &c. as his hands moved over the parts of 
the picture on the cloth, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction : where- 
upon he cried out, that certainly that mult needs be a very admirable and divine 
piece of workmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe parts, where 
3 "_ neither feel nor perceive any thing. 
H that ſhould uſe the word reinbow to one who knew all thoſe 
3 but yet had never ſeen that phænomenon, would, by enumerating the 
figure, largeneſs, poſition and order of the colours, fo well define that word, 
that it might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that definition, how exact and 
perfect ſoever, would never make a blind man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of 
the limple ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he never received 
i by ſenſation and experience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 
§ 14. SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhewed, can only be got by experience, The ſame of 
from thoſ: objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions. When <omp'es ideas 
by this means we have our minds ſtored with them, and know the names for mal fe 
them, then we are in a condition to define, and by definition to underſtand the gible by 
names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. But when any term de. 
fands for a ſimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is im- 


LI 2 . | Pollible 
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Book III. poſſible by any words to make known its meaning to him. When any term 
——— ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that term is 
the ſign of it; there another name, of the ſame idea, which he has been accuſ- 

tomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever 

is any name, of any ſimple idea, capable of a definition. 


4. Names of 8 15. FouRTHLY, But though the names of ſimple ideas have not the help 

| {mpleideas of definition to determine their ſignification, yet that hinders not but that they 

— generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes and ſub- 
ſtances: becauſe the ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, men, for the moſt 

part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their ſignification; and there is little room 

for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that 


whiteneſs is the name of that colour he has obſerved in ſnow or milk, will 


not be apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains that idea; which when 
he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he 
underſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſimple ideas to be put 
together, which makes the doubtfulneſs in the names of mixed modes; nor a 
ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eſſence, with properties depending thereon, the 
preciſe number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the whole figni- 
fication of the name is known at once, and conſiſts not of parts, whereof more 
or leſs being put in, the idea may be varied, and ſo the ſignification of its name 


h iii F 
S. Simple F516. FI TEHL X, This farther may be obſerved concerning ſimple ideas, and 
* their names, that they have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentali (as they 
ned prædica- call it) from the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus. The reaſon whereof 
mental, is, that the loweſt ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of 
fit; that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing 
in one idea common to them both; which having one name, is the genus of the 
other two: v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the idea of white and 
red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and ſo have one general 
name; as rationality being left out of the complex idea of man, makes it agree 
with brute, in the more general idea and name of animal: and therefore when 
to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, men would comprehend both white and 
red, and ſeveral other ſuch fimple ideas, under one general name; they have 

been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get into the 
mind. For when white, red and yellow are all comprehended under the 
genus or name colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch ideas as are produced in 
the mind only by the fight, and have entrance only through the eyes. And 

when they would frame yet a more general term, to comprehend both colours 

and ſounds, and the like ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that fignifies all ſuch 

as come into the mind only by one ſenſe: and ſo the general term quality, in 

its ordinary acceptation, comprehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells and tangible 
qualities, with diſtinction from extenſion, number, motion, pleaſure and pain, 

which make impreſſions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more 

ſenſes than one. „„ VVCÜCIVÜ dd ws 
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C 17, $1xTH LY, The names of imple ideas, ſubſtances, and mixed modes C H a v. 
have alſo this difference; that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas perfectly IV. 
arbitrary; thoſe of ſubſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a pattern, 

though with ſome latitude; and thoſe of ſimple ideas are perfectly taken from Faq 
the exiſtence of things, aid are not arbitrary at all. Which, what difference not at all ar- 
it makes in the ſignifications of their names, we ſhall ſee in the following bitrary. 
chapters. 


Tur names of ſimple modes Giffer little from thoſe of Giple ideas, 


* 


CHAPTER V. 


of the names of mixed modes and relations. 


| Fr. Tue names of mixed modes being general, they fand, as has been Cnay. 
ſhewn, for ſorts or ſpecies of things, each of which has its peculiax V. 
eſſence. The eſſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, as has been ſhewed, are nothing ————v 
but the abſtract ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed. Thus 5 | 
or abſtract 
the names and eſſences of mixed modes. have nothing but what is common ideas, as other 
to them with other ideas: but if we take a little nearer ſurvey of them, we potty 
ſhall find that they have {ſomething Peru, which a may deſerve or nn > 
attention. 
8 2. Tre firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, | is, chat the abſtract 1. The ideas 
; ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes are e tardfor, 
made by the underſtanding, wherein they differ fon thoſe of ſimple ideas: the under- F 
in which ſort, the mind has no power to make any one, but only receives ſtanding. 
s ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of things operating upon it. 
F 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes, are 2. Made athi- 
not only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without patterns, arp ane 
or reference to any real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of ſubſtances, Nint. 
which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome real being, from which they _ 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas of 
mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the exiſtence of things 
exactly. It unites and retains certain collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecifick 
| ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 
by outward things, paſs neglected, without particular names or ſpecifications, 
Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea of ſub- 
ances, examine them by the real exiſtence of things; or verify them by 
patterns, containing ſuch peculiar compoſitions in nature. To know whether 
his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will a man ſeek it any where amongſt 
things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an 
action? No: but it ſuffices here, that men have put together ſuch a collection 
into one complex idea, that makes the archetype and ſpecifick idea, whether 
ever any ſuch action were committed i in rerum natura or no. 
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3 Names of mixed modes. 


Book III. §4. To under land this right, we muſt conſider wherein this making af theſe 
— mms complex ideas conſiſts ; and that is not in the making any new idea, but putting 
mou tuis is together thoſe which the mind had before. Wherein the mind does theſe three 
things: firſt, it chuſes a certain number: ſecondly, it gives them connection, 
and makes them into one idea: thirdly, it ties them together by a name. If 
we examine how the mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, 
we thall catily obſerve how thele eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are 
the workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently, that the ſpecies themſelvc 
. are of mens making. 
Evidently ar- & 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe ideas of mixed modes are made 67 * 
wa beit chet voluntary collection of ideas put together in the mird, independent from any 
often before Original patterns in nature, who will but reflect that this ſort of complex ideas 
the cxiſtence. may be made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a ſpecies be 
conſtituted, before any one individual of that ſpecies ever exiſted, Who can 
doubt but the ideas of ſacrilege or adultery might be framed in the mind of g 
men, and have names given them; and ſo theſe ſpecies of mixed modes be 
conſtitute ed, before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well 
diſcourſed of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no being but in the underſtanding, as well as now, that they 
have but too frequently a real exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the 
ſorts of mixed modes are the creatures of the underſtanding, where they have 
a being as ſubſ:rvient to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as when 
they really exiſt: and we cannot doubt but law-makers have often made laws 
about ſpecies of actions, which were only the creatures of their own underſtand- 
ings; beings that had no other exiſtence, but in their own minds. And T- 
think no body can deny, but that the reſurrection was a ſpecies of mixed modes | 
in the mind, before it rcally exiſted. 
i-ſtances; 8 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe eſſences of 111250 modes are made by the 
3 mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little looking into 
Rabbing. 
them will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered indepen- 
dent idc as into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the eſſence of a certain ſpecies, without regulating itſelf by any con- 
nection they have in nature. For what greater connection in nature has the 
idea of a man, than the idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is made a 
particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by the word murder, and the other not? 
Or what union is there in nature between the idea of the relation of a father, 
with killing, than that of a ſon, or neighbour ; that thoſe are combined Into 
one complex idea, and thereby made the eſſence of the diſtinct ſpecies parti- 
cide, whillt the other make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But though they have 
made killing a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpecies from killing his fon, 
or daughter ; ; yet in ſome other caſes, ſon and daughter arc taken in 200; as well 
as father and mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame 
pecies, as in that of inceſt. Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have alto- 
gether as much union in nature, are left looſe, and never combined into 208 
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idea, becauſe they have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the mind c n Ar. 
by its free choice gives a connection to a certain number of ideas, which in V. 
mture have no more union with one another, than others that it leaves out- - 
why elſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the wound is made with, 
taken notice of to make the diſtinct ſpecies. called. ſtabbing, and the figure and 
matter of the weapon left out? 1 do not fay this is done without reaſon, as 
we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe ſpecies of mixed 
modes are the workmanſhip of the underſtanding : and there is nothing more 
evident, than that for the molt part, in the framing theſe ideas the mind ſearches 
not its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to the real exiſtence of 
things; but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without. 
tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation of any thing that really exiſts, 
$ 7. Bur though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences of mixed modes, depend on But ſtill ſob. 
the mind, and are made by it witi: great liberty; yet they are not made at ran- n 
dom, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex guage. 
ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they are always ſuited to the end 
for which abſtract ideas are made: and though they be combinations made of 
ideas that are looſe enough, and have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other to which the mind never gives a connection that combines them into one 
idea; yet they are always made for the convenience of communication, which 
is the chief end of language. The uſe of language is, by ſhort ſounds to ſignify | 
with eaſe and diſpatch general conceptions; wherein not only abundance of 
- particulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent ideas col- 
| Tected into one complex one. In the making therefore of the ſpecies of mixed 
: modes, men have had regard only to ſuch combinations as they had occaſion to 
mention one to another, Thoſe hey have combined into diſtin complex ideas, 
and given names to; whilſt others that in nature have as near an union, are leſt 
Jooſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than human actions themſelves, if 
they would make diſtin& abſtract ideas of all the varieties might be obſerved in 
them, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory confounded with the 
plenty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men make and 
name ſo many complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they have 
occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their affairs, If they 
join to the idea of killing, the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a diſtinct 
ſpecies from killing a man's fon or neighbour, it is becauſe of the different 
heinouſneſs of the crime, and the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murdering. 
a man's father and mother, different from what ought to be inflicted on the 
murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention 
it by a diſtin& name, which is the end of making that diſtinct combination. 
But though the ideas of mother and daughter are 10 differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make a diſtinct 
abſtract idea with a name, and fo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the other not; yet in 
reſpect of carnal knowledge, they are both taken in under inceſt : and that ſtill 
for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one game, and rden of « one 
| [PECIES, _ 
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Boo III. ſpecies, ſuch unclean mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and 


—— this to avoid circumlocutions, and tedious deſcriptions. 


Whereof the & 8, A MODERATE {kill in different languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the 
pers or truth of this; it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one 
divers lan= Janguage, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
pg are à ſhews, that thoſe of one country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have 


found occaſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and give names to them, which 


others never collected into ſpecifick ideas. This could not have happened, if 
theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of nature, and not collections made 


and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of 


communication. The terms of our law, which are not empty ſounds, will 


hardly find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty lan- 
guages; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee or * 


Weſtoe tongues: and the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 


have no words in other languages to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof is 
plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exactly compare different languages, we ſhall find, that though they 
have words which in tranſlations and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one 
another, yet there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the names of complex ideas, 
_ elpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, which the 
word does that in dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no ideas more 
common, .and leſs compounded, than the meaſures of time, extenſion, and 
weight, and the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty rendered 
by the Engliſh names, hour, foot, and pound : but yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin names, were very 


far different from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And if either of theſe ſhould make ule of the meaſures that thoſe of the other 


language deſigned by their names, he would be quite out in his account. Theſe 
are too ſenſible proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in 


the names of more abſtract and compounded ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part 


of thoſe which make up moral diſcourſes: whoſe names, when. men come 
curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated i into, in other languages, they 
will find very few of them exaCtly to correſpond in the whole extent of their . 


ſignifications. 


This ſhews 89. Tus reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, e we may not 


ſpec es to be 


JT be miſtaken about genera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, as if they were things 
e e regularly and conſtantly made by nature, and had a real exiſtence in things 
they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an artifice os 
of the underſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collections of ideas, as it 
ſhould often have occaſion to communicate by one general term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract idea: might be 

comprebended. And if the doubtful fignification of the word ſpecies may 


make it ſound harſh to ſome, that 1 ſay the ſpecies of mixed modes are 


made by the underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that 


it is the mind makes thoſe abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecifick names are 
given. 
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given. And if it be true, as it is, , that the mind makes the patterns for ſorting C H AP, 
and naming of things, I leave it to be conſidered who makes the boundaries af V, 
the fort or ſpecies; ſince with me, ſpecies and fort have no other difference, —— 


ideas which are combined in it are ſappoſed to have an union in nature, whe- 
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than that of a Latin and Engliſh idiom, 


$ 10. Tux near relation that there is between 8 eſſences, and their tn mixed 
general name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther appear, when we conſider modes it 13 


| tl that 
that it is the name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe eſſences, and give them their e, che com. 


ties the com- | 
laſting duration. For the connection between the Joole parts of thoſe complex bination oge · 


ideas being made by the mind, this union, which has no particular foundation . ba 


in nature, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were hold & ſpecies 


it together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the 
5 mind that makes the collection, it is the name which 1s as it were the knot 
that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different ideas does the 


word triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as one ſpecies! Had this 
name been never made or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcrip- 
tions of what paſſed in that ſolemnity: but yet, I think, that which holds 


thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, is that very 
word annexed to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of that would no more 


be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, which having never been 
made but once, had never been united into one complex idea, under one 
denomination, How much therefore, in mixcd modes, the unity neceſſary 


to any eſſence depends on the mind, and how much the continuation and fixipg 


of that unity depends on the name in common ule annexed to it; I leave to 


be conſidered by thoſe, who look _ eſſences and Tpecies. as real eſtabliſhed 
things in nature. 


§ 11, SUITABLE to this, we find, that men ſpeaking of mixed modes, 


| {ſeldom imagine or take any other for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by name: becauſe they being of man's making only, in order to naming, no 
ſuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unlcls a name be joined to 

it, as the ſign of man's having combined into one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and 
by that name giving a laſting union to the parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe 


to have any, as ſoon as the mind Jaid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actually 
to think on it. But when a name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of 


that complex idea have a ſettled and permanent union; then is the eflence as 
it were eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on as compleat. For to what pur- 


poſe ſhould the memory charge itſelf with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were by 


abſtraction to make them general? And to What purpoſe make them general, 
_ unleſs it were that they might have general names, for the convenience of gits 


courſe and communication ?. Thus we ſee, that killing a man with a ſword or 
a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of action: but if the point. of 
the ſword firſt enter the be dy, it paſles for a diſtinct ſpecies, where it has 


diſtinct name; as in England, in whole language it is called fabbing: but in 


another country, where it has net happened to be ſpecined under a peculiar 


name, it paſſes not for a diſtinct ſpecies. But in the ſpecies of corporcal fu _— 


ſtances, though it be the mind that makes the nominal eſſence; yet ſince thoſe 
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Book III. ther the mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtin 

—— ſpecies, witi:out any operation of the mind, either abitracting or giving a name 
to that complex idea. 

For the origi- & 19. CONFORMABLE alſo to what has been aid, concerning -the eſſences of 


nals of mixed the ſpecies of mixed modes, that they are the creatures of the underſtanding, 


modes, we 


look no für- rather than the wos of nature: conformable, i ſay, to this, we find that 


ther 1 81125 their names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no facther. When we ſpeak of 
m! Dd, Wu! * 


allo mews 


in things themſelves, which afford the original patterns of thoſe ideas. But 
in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which are moral 
beings, we conſider the original patterns as being in the mind; and to thoſe we 
refer tor the diſtinguiſhing of particular beings under names. And hence I 


think it is, that thele eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are by a more par- 
ticular name called notions; H As 9 a peculiar: right, appertaining to the under- 


ſtanding. 


Their being § 13. HENCE likewils: we may learn, why the complex ideas of mind 
mace by the modes are commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of 


underſand— 


ing without Natural ſubſtances, Becauſe they being the workmanſhip of the underſtand= _ 
g only its own ends, and the conveniency of exprefling in ſhort 


ſhews the rea- 8 


{on why th ey 


pounded. under one term, bundle together a great variety of compounded nd decom- 


pounded ideas. Thus the name of proceſſion, what a great mixture of inde- 
pendent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, ſounds, does it contain 
in that complex one, which the mind of man has arbitrar ily put together, to 


expreſs by that one name? Whereas the complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances 


are uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in the ſpecies 


of animals, theſe two, viz. _ and voice, commonly make the whole 
nominal eflence. 185 
Names of $ 14. ANOTHER thing we may obſerve from what has been faid, is, that 


na wodes, the names of mixed modes always ſignify (when they have any determined 


ſtund ain ays3 


for ther real Gignification) the real eſſences of their ſpecies. For theſe abſtract ideas being 
_ efſences. the workmanſhip of the mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence of things, 


| there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that name, but barely 


that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have 


ecxpreſſad by it; and is that, on which all the Properties of the ſpecies depend, 
and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the real and nominal 


eſſence is the ſame; which of what concernment it is to the certain Snowedge 


of general truth, we ſhall ſee hercafter. 


Why their & 165. Tuis alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, why for the moſt part the names 
PAmes Venta of mixed modes are got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. 


ally got before 
the! es. BEcau'e there being no ſpecies of theſe ordinarily. taken notice of, but what 


ideas 


juſtice, or gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no imagination of any thing exiſt- 
them to bethe ing, which we would couια ive; but our thoughts terminate in the abſtract ideas 
worrmaniÞ of thoſe virtues, and look not farther : as they do, when we ſpeak of a horſe, 


of the under- | 
ſtanding. or iron, Whoſe ſpecifick ideas we conſider not, as barely in the mind, but as 


thoſe ideas it would make known to another, does with great liberty unite often 
are ſo com- into one abſtract idea things that in their nature have no coherence; and ſo, 


bavs names; and thoſe ſpecies, or r rather their  ellences, being abſtract complex 


Names of mixed modes. 267 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to now C un a p. 
the names, before one endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: unleſs a man > "25 

will fill his head with a company of abſtract complex ideas, which other. 
having no names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. MEN 

| J confeſs, that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to have the idea, 
1 before one gave it the name: and ſo it is ſtil], where making a new complex 
idea, one alſo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word, But this concerns 

not languages made, which have generally pretty well provided for nia, which 

men have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: and in fach, I aſk, 

whether it be not the ordinary method, that children learn the names of mixed 

| mades, before they have their ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the 

a4 abſtract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has heard the names of them ? 

3 In ſimple ideas Bo. {ubſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch ideas 
þ 5 as have a real exiſtence and union in nature, the ideas or names are got one 
= before the other, as it happens. 

8 16. Wnrar has been faid here of mixed modes, is with very little diffe- Reafon of ty 
rence applicable alſo to relations; which, ſince every man himſelt may obſerve, ee = 
I may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I hare here j. 

5 ſaid concerning words in this third book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome to 
= be much more than what ſo flight a ſubject required. I allow it might be 

3 brought into a narrower compaſs: but I was willing to ſtay my reader on an 
| P argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is 

one I thought not of when I began to write) that by ſearching it to the bottom, 
and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's 
thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe or negligent to reflect on a 
general miſcarriage; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice of. 
When it is conſidered what a pudder is made about eſſences, and how much all 
| ſorts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and converſation are peſtered and diſordered by 
the careleſs and confuſed uſe and application of words, it will perhaps be thought 
worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardoned if I have dwelt 
fi long on an argument which I think therefore, needs to be inculcated; becauſe 
the faults, men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hin- 
drances of true knowledge, but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for it. Men 
would often ſee what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſſibly none at 
all, is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas are, or are not 
2:1 comprehended under thoſe words with which they are fo armed at all points, 
and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall imagine I have done 
ſome ſervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on this ſub- 
ject, I can make men reflect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alto be poſſible for 
them to have ſometimes very good and approved words in their mouths and 
writings, with very uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is 
5 u::reaſonable for. them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be un will- 
ing to have them examined by others. With this deſign therefore I nal 8 
on with what 1 have farther to ſay concerning this matter. 
— | Mm 2 
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3 Names of ſubſtances. 


Of the names of ſubſtances, 


Cir ap F HE common names of ſubſtances, as well as other general „„ : 
Ek 1 for ſorts; which is nothing elſe but the being made ſigns of ſuch com- ; 
| plex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſubſtances $5.7 or might agree, by virtue 
ll | - ne commengf: which they are capable of being compretented in one common conception, 
| e 2 ond ſignified by one name. 1 ay, do or might agree: for though there be 
| far ſuts. but one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the idca of it being abſtracted, fo that 
more ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a 
fort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars, They want not their 
0 reaſons who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would anſwer the idea 1 
the name ſun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance ; which, ; 
=_— 1 by the way, may ſhew us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and 
ſpec es of things (for thoſe Latin terms fignify ty me no more then the Eng- 


I'h word fort) dept end on ſuch collections of ideas as men have made, and not f 
on the real nature of things; ſince it is not impoſſible, but that in e of | 3 
ſpeech, that might be a fin to one, Which is a ſtar to another. . 


Theefencecf F 2. Tut meaſure and boundary of each ſort, or ſpecies, whereby it is con- 
5 tpn Rituted that particular ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call its 
e ellence, which is nothing but that abſtract idea to which the name is annexed : 
i that every thing contained in that idea is eſſential to that ſort. This, though 
it be all the « efſence of natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 
guiſh them into forts; yet I call it by a peculiar name, the nominal eſſence, to 
dlictinguiſh it from that real conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends | 
this nominal eſſence, and all the properties of that fort; which therefore, as 
has been ſaid, may be called the real eſſence: v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold > 
is that complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a body 
vellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed: But the real eſſence 
| is the conſtitution of the an parts of that body, on which thoſe quali- 
18 ties, and all the other properties of gold depend. How far theſe two are diffe- 
| | rent, though they are both called eſſence, is obvious at firſt fight to diſcover. 
| 
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1 re nominal § 3. FOR though perhaps voluntary motion, with ſenſe and realon joined to 
| : obs _ a body of a certain ſhape, be the complex idea to which I, and others, annex 
nee Ugh 


tc, the name man, and ſo be the nominal eſſence of the ſpecies ſo called; yet no 

body will ſay that that complex idea is the real eſſence and ſource of all thoſe 
operation is which are to be found in any individual of that fort. The founda- 
tion of ell thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, 
is ſomething quite different: and had we ſuch : a knowledge of that conſtitution . 
of man, from which his faculties of moving \ ſenſation, and reaſoning, and 
other powers flow; and on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is poſſible 
angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; ; we ſhould have a quite other idea 
of his eſſence than what now is contained in our definition of that ſpecies, be it 


what | it will: and our idea of any individual man would be as far different 
— — — — from 
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from what it now is, as is his ho knows al the ſprings and wheels and other CA v; 
contrivances within: of the famous clock at Straſburgh, from that wiich a VI. 


gazing countryman has for it, who barely ſees the motion of the hand, and 


hears the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward appearances, 
§4. THAT eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to ſorts ;. and Nowing e- 

that it is conſidered in particular beings no farther than as they are ranked into 5 ae 2 
ſorts, appears from hence: that take but away the abſtract ideas, by which we 

ſort individuals, and rank them under common names, and then the thought 

of any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes; we have no notion "of 

the one without the other; which plainly ſhews their relation. It is neceſſary 

for me to be as I am; God and nature has made me ſo: but there is no thing 


1 have is eſſential to me. An accident, or diſeaſe, may very much alter my 
colour, or ſhape; a fever, or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, or 


both; and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor underſtanding, no nor life. 


Other creatures of my ſhape may be made with more, and better; or fewer, 
and worſe, faculties than I have; and others may have reaſon and ſenſe in a 


thape and body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the 
one, or the other, or to any individual whatever, till tbe mind refers it to 


ſome ſort or ſpecies of things; and then preſently, according to the abſtract 


idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own 


thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks cf eſſential, 


the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the complex idea, ſigniſicd by ſome - 


general names, comes into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this o?“ 
that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be eflential 
to me or any other particular corporeal being to have reaſon? I ſay no; no 


more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular being be to be count ed of the ſort man, and to have the 
name man given it, then reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a part 
of the complex idea the name man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing 


I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it 


under. that ſpecies. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relates only to our ab- 
ſtract ideas, and the names annexed therein; which amounts to no more but 


this, that whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe qualities, which are con- 


eine] in the abſtract idea, which any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked 
under that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, ſince that abttract idea is the 
very eſſence of that ſpecies, 

§ 5. Tavs if the idea of body, with ſome people, be bare exte en Or 
ſpace, then ſolidity is not eſſential to body: if others make the idea, to which 


tcdhey give the name body, to be folidity and entenſion, then folt lite iS effentia] a 


body. That therefore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a 


part of the complex idea the name of a fort ſtands for, without which no parti 


cular thing can be reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to that name. Should 


there be found a parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are in 


iron, but wanted obedience to the load- ſtone ; and would neither be drawn by 


it, nor receive direction from it, would any one queiiion, whether it wanted 


any thing clicntial?. It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really 
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Book III. exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether 
————— this made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other 


The nominal 


| elſe nc 2 
bouu s 
ſpecies. 


meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract ideas? And to talk of ſpe- 
ci fick differences in nature, without reference to general ideas and names, is to 


talk unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to make an 


eſſential difference in nature, between any two particular beings, without any 


regard had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſſence and 
ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, 
particular beings,” conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all 


their qualities eq! :ally eſſential; and every thing, in each individual, will be 


eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may be rea- 


fonable to aſl, Whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to iron? yet, I think, 
it is very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential to the 
particular parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without conſidering it under the 
name iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies? And if, as has been ſaid, our 


abſtract ideas, which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be effentia] but what is contained in thoſe ideas. 


$ 6. IT is true, I have often mentioned a real eſſence, diſtinct in ſubſtances 
from thoſe abſtract ideas of them, which I call their nominal eſſence, By this 


real eflence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, which is the foundation 

of all thoſe properties that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co- 

exiſt with the nominal eſſence ; that particular conſtitution which every thing 
has within itſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But eſſence, 


even in this ſenſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies: for being that real 
conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of 
things, properties belonging only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
poſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be body of ſuch a peculiar colour and 
weight, with malleability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution 


of the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, and their union, depend; 


and is allo the foundation of its ſolubility in aqua regia, and other properties 


the 


accompanying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and properties, but all 
upon ſuppoſition of a fort, or general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as 
immutable: but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which any of theſe 
qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That 


which is eſſential belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or that 
ſort : but take away the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of 
ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſepa- 
Table from it. Indeed, as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe 
their being, without preciſely knowing what they are: but that which annexes 


them ſtill to the ſpecies, is the nominal Fence, of which they are the ſuppoled 


foundation and cauſe. 


& 7. Tur next thing to be copſidered, is, by which of thoſe eſſences it is 
that ſubſtances are determined into ſorts, or ſpecies; and that, it is evident, is by 
the nominal eſſence. For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark of 
the fort, fignifies, It is impoffible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 
ſorts of things, which we rank under general names, but that idea which that 


q | name 
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name is deſigned as a mark for; which is that, e een ſhewn, which we Cn 4aP, 


call the nominal eſſence. Why do we ſay, tt: i: 4, horſe, and that a mule; V. 
this is an animal, that an herb? How co nes a. Particular thing to 5 Be 65163 ——— 
or that fort, but becauſe it has that nominal efi=nce r e 


agrees to that abſtract idea that name is atnexed tp? ö 0 te any one but 
to reflect on his oven thoughts when he gars or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other 
names of ſubſtances, to know what ſort of eſſ-rces they lard for. 
$8. AnD that the ſpecies -© things to us are danneß but the ranking them 
under diſtinct names, according o the complas ideas in us, and not EIT 
ing to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them; is plain from hence, that we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one ſort, called by one common 
name, and ſo received as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on 
their real conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from 
which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved. 
by all who have to do with natural bodies, fo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
fad . Xperience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſcck for the 
ſame qualities | in one parcel of ſulphur, antimony cr vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the 
fame nominal eſſence, under the ſame name; yet do they often, upon fevere 
ways of examination, betray qualities ſo different one from another, as to fru- 
ſtrate the expectation and labour of very wary chyiniſts. But if things were 
diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to their real eſſences, it would be as im- 
poſſible to find different properties in any two individual ſubſtances of the 
ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral | 
triangles. That is properly 15 eſſence to us, which determines every parti- 
_ cular to this or that claſſis; or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general 
name: and what can that be ts but that abſtract idea, to which that name 
is annexed ? and fo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of. 
particular things, as to their general eee ee RY 55 
Nox indeed can we rank, and ſort things, and oats bien is Not the real 
the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real eſſences, becauſe we know tence which 
we know not. 
them not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diſtine- 
tion of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas which we obſerve in 
them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are 
85 capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal conſtitution, from which 
| thoſe qualities flow, than, as I faid, a countryman's idea 1s from the inward 
contrivance of that famous clock at Straſburgh; whereof he only ſces the out- 
ward figure and motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that 
does not confound the moſt inlarged underſtanding. Though the f imiliar uſe 
of things about us, take off our wonder; yet it cures not our ignorance. 
When we come to examine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handle, we preſently find we know not their make, and can give no reaſon of 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, , 
whereon their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 


| 
than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, what is that t 
texture of farts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible; 1 
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Book III. exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether 
this made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other 


The nominal 


elle 10 2 


bouns the 
ſpecies. 


meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract ident ? And to talk of ſpe- 
ci fick differences in nature, without reference to general ideas and names, is to 


talk unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to make an 
eſſential difference in nature, between any two particular beings, without any 


regard had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſſence and 


ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, 
particular beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all 


their qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each individual, will be 
eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may be rea- 
ſonable to aſk, Whether obeying the magnet be efſential to iron? yet, Ithink, 


it is very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential to the 
particular parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without conſidering it under the 


name iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies? And if, as has been ſaid, our 
abiract ideas, which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be eſſentia] but what is contained in thoſe ideas. 

$ 6. IT is true, I have often mentioned a real eſſence, diſtinct in ſubſtances 


from thoſe abſtract ideas of them, which I call their nominal eſſence. By this 


real eſſence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, which is the foundation 


of all thoſe properties that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co— 
exiſt with the nominal eſſence; that particular conſtitution which every thing 
has within itſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But eſſence, 
even in this ſenſe, relates to a fort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies : for being that real 


conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of 


things, properties belonging only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
poſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be body of ſuch a peculiar colour and 
weight, with malleability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution 
of the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, and their union, depend; 
and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility i in aqua regia, and other properties 
accompanying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and properties, but all 
upon ſuppoſition of a fort, or general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as 


immutable : but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which any of theſe 
qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That 


which is eſſential belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or that 
| fort: but take away the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of 
ſome abſtra& idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſepa- 
rable from it. Indeed, as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe. 


their being, without preciſely knowing what they are : but that which annexes 


them ſtill to the ſpecies, is the nominal cſſence, of which they are the ſuppoled 
foundation and cauſe. 


$ 7. Tur next thing to be conkilered, is, by which of thoſe eſſences it is 


that ſubſtances are determined into ſorts, or ſpecies; and that, it is evident, is by 
the nominal eſſence. For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark of 


the bort, ignifies, It is impoffible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 


forts of things, which we rank under general names, but that idea which that 
| I 5 = name 


call the nominal eſſence. Why do we ſay, hi: i horſe, and that a 
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name is deſigned as 4 mark for; WI. ich 1 18 that. As Las een ſhewn, which 1 we 
this is an animal, that an herb? Hoy conc wy particular thing to he of ths 
or that fort, but becauſe it has that ins eflence, -or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abſtract idea that name aunexcd to? +, 4 ! Jelins any one but 
to reflect on his oven thoughts when he cars or {p2aks any of thoſe, or other 


«, 4 


names of ſubſtances, to know what ſort of efſ-nce: they ſlaud for. 


§8. AnD that the ſpecies things to us are nothi ing but the ranking them 


under diſtinct names, according to the comp: & ideas in us, and not accord- 


ing to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them; is plain from henc+, that we find 


name, and ſo received as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on 
their real conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from 
which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 


by all who have to do with natural bodies, ſo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
ſad . xperience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſ::k for the 
ſame qualities in one parcel of ſulphur, antimony or vitriol, which they have 
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many of the :ndividoals that are ranked into one ſort, called by one common 


found in others. For though they are bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the 


fame nominal eſſence, under the ſame nume; yet do they often, upon fevere 
ways of examination, betray qualities ſo different one from another, as to fru- 


ſtrate the exp<Cation and labour of very wary chyiniſts. But if things were 


poſſible to find different properties in any two individual ſubſtances of the 


triangles. That is properly the eſſence to us, which determines every parti- 


cular to this or that claſſis ; or, which is the fame thing, to this or that general 


name: and what can that be elle. but that abſtract idea, to which that name 
is annexed ? and ſo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of 
Pe things, as to their general denominations. 

. NoR indeed can we rank, and fort things, and conſequently (which is 


the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real eſſences, becauſe we know 
them not. Our faculties carry us no further towards the knowledge and diſtine- 


diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to their real eſſences, it would be as im- 


ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral 


; Not the rea) 
ellence, w hich 
we know not. 


tion of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas Which we obſerve in 


them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are 


capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal conſtitution, from which 
thoſe qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a countryman's idea is from the inward 


does not confound the moſt inlarged underſtanding. Though the f. miliar uſe 


of things about us, take off our wonder; yet it cures not our ignorance. 
When we come to examine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handle, we preſently find we know not their make, and can give no reaſon of 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, , 


whereon their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 


than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, what is that 
texture of Farts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible; 


wood 


contrivance of that famous clock at Straſburgh; whereof he only ſces the out- 
ward figure and motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that 


| 
| 
| 


Farther evi- 
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Book III. wood and ſtones not? What makes lead and iron malleable; antimony and 
— ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine contrivances, 
and unconceivable real eſſences of plants or animals, every one knows. The 
workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great fabrick of the 

univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and compre- 

henſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the beſt contrivance of 

the moſt ingenious man doth the conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational 
creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into ſorts, and diſ- 

poſc them into certain claſſes, under names, by their real eſſences, that are ſo 

tar from our diſcovery or comprehenſion. A blind man may as ſoon ſort 

things by their colours, and he that has loſt his mel. as well diſtinguiſh a lilly 

oy 2 roſe by their odours, as by thoſe internal conſtitutions which he knows 

| He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their real eſſences, 

55 are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his {kill in thoſe ſpccies, called 
caſſiowary and querechinchio; and by their internal real effences determine 

the boundarics of thoſe ſpecies, without knowing. the complex idea of ſenſible 


qualities, that each of thoſe names ſtand for, in the countries gere thoſe ani- 
mals are to be found. 


7ot ſubſtan- § 10. T'nosr therefore who hive been taught, that the fover al ſpecies: of 


tial forms, 


nice ſubſtances had their diſtin& internal ſabſtantial forms; and that it was thoſe 


Lnow les. forms which made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpecies and 


gencra, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their minds ſet upon 
fruitleſs enquiries after ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof 
vie have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confuſed conception in general; 
"hat the ro- § 11. Tu Ar our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natural ſubſtances into 1pecies, - 
mine ee conſiſts in the nominal eſſences the mind m. kes, and not in the real eſſences to 
by we ditn- be found in the things themſelves, 3s farther evident from our ideas of ſpirits. 
eviſh ſpecies, For the mind getting, only by reflecting on its own operations, thoſe ſimple 
dent hom ideas which it attributes to fpririts, it hath, or can have no other notion of 
ſpirit, but by attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of be- 
ings, without conſideration of matter. And even the moſt advanced notion 
we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourſelves, and which we conceive to have 
raore perfection in them, than would be in their abſence; attributing, I fay, 
thoſe tmple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflect- : 
ing on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, knowledge, power and pleaſure, each 
of which we find it better to have than to want; and the more we have of 
each, the better; joining all theſe together, with infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex idea of an eternal, oinniſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wile and 
happy Being. And though we are told, that there are different ſpecies of 
PAs, yet we know not "how to frame diſtin ſpecifick ideas of them : not 
"at of any conceit that the exiſtence of more ſpecies than One of ſpirits is im- 
oſiible, but becauſe having no more ſimple ideas (nor being able to frame 
more) applicable to ſuch beings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and 
from the actions of our own minds in thinking, and being delighted, and mov- 
„ing ſeveral parts of our bodies, we can no — diſtioguith | in our concep- 


tions 
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tions the ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one ſrom another, but by attributing thoſe c U Ap. 


operations and powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 


degree; and fo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of ſpirits, except only of 


God, to whom we attribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas with infi- 
nity; to the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor as I humbly conceive do we, 
between God and them in our ideas, put any difference by any number of 
ſimplè ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of 
infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, power and 
motion, &c. being ideas derived from the operations of our minde, we attri- 
bute all of them to all ſorts of ſpirits, with the difference only of degrees, to 
the utmoſt we can imagine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firſt being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more 
remote in the real excellency of his nature, from the higheſt and per ſecteſt 
of all created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſeraphim, is from the 


molt contemptible part of matter; and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed 
what our narrow underſtandings can conceive of him. 


& 12. IT is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to reaſon, that there Whereof 
may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſeparated and diverſiſied one from another, _ "we nos 


by diſtin& properties, whereof we have no ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenfible h. 
things are diſtinguiſhed one from another by qualities, which we know and cies. 
| obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures 
above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence, that in all the viſible corporcal world, we ſee no chaſms or gaps. 

All quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of 
things, that in each remove differ very little one from the other. There are 


fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the airy region; and there 


are ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſkes, 
and their fleth ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous 1: allowed them on Gh- 
| day 8. There are animals ſo near of kin both\t birds and beaſts, that they are 


5M "the middle between both: amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 


aquatick together; ſeals live at land and at fea, ani porpoiſes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what is contilently reported 
of mermaids or ſeamen. There are ſome brutes, that ſcem to hate as much 
knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are called men; and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
difference between them; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 
| inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we 
_ conſider the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 
that it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the great 
defign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the ſpecies of creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite per- 
fection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: which if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies 
of creatures above us, than there are beneath: we being, in degrees of perfection, 
"ESO 1. - 00-0 - much 
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Book III. much more remote from the infinite being of God, 4 we are from the loweſt 
„ ſtate of being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all 
thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 
The nominz! § 13. BUT to return to the ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances. If I ſhould aſk 
elſeace that any one, whether ice and water were two diſtinct ſpecies of things, I doubt 
ord Bom not but 1 ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative: and it cannot be denied, but 
water and ice. he that ſays they are two diſtinct ſpecies, is in the right. But if an Engliſh- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming 
3 8 into England in the winter, find the water, he put in his baſon at night, in a 
Aareat part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any peculiar name it had, 
| | ſhould cail it hardened water ; I aſk, whether this would be a new ſpecies to 
| him different from water? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, it would 
|| Not be to him a new ſpecies, no more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is 
1 N a diſtinct ſpecies from the ſame jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold, in 
1 the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold in the hands of a work man. 
is And if this be fo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but diſtinct 
EE: complex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to them, It is true, every ſub- 
ſtance that exiſts has its peculiar conſtitution, whereon depend thole ſenſible 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of things into ſpecies, 
which 1s nothing but ſorting them oder ſeveral titles, is done by us according | | 
to the ideas that we have of them : which though ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them i 
by names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them Z 
= not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal 
| : conſtitutions, and that things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies, 
1 buy real «flences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies 74 names, We 
| BEE Ee. ſhall be liable to great miſtakes —=_ - 
| : | ERIE + a- $14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings into 9 een to the oſusl 
Zain a certain 
number ofteal ſuppoſition, that chere are certain preciſe eſſences or forms of things, whereby 
elfences. all the Individuals exiſting, are by nature eee into CSE theſe things 
e Regs <A | 
.: FIRST, Lo be alured that nature, in the dation of things, always © 
FR 24 them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed eſſences, which are to 
be the models of all things to be produced. This, in that crude. ſenſe it is 
uſually propoſed, would need ſome better explication before it can Tully be 
alſented to. :- | 
K 10. SECONDLY, It would be neceſſary to know whether nature al ways 
attains that eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and 
monſtrous births, that in divers ſorts of animals have been obſerved, will always 
LS us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe, _ 85 
 TriRDLy, It ought to be determined whether thoſe.y we call monſters £ 
be ally a diſtinct ſpecies, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of the word 
ſpecies ; fince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts has its particular conſti- 
tution: and yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous productions have few or 
none of thoſe qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and accompany the 
eſſence of tha' ipecies, from whence they derive their originals, and to which, 
by their decent, they lcem to belong. 
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$ 18. FovukTHLy, The real eſſences of thoſe things, which we didinguifh Cu Ar. 


into ſpecies, and as fo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known; 1. e. 


we ought to have ideas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four — 
points, the ſuppoſed real eſſences of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtin- DN nominal 


guiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies, F 
$ 19. FiFTHLY, The only imaginable help i in this caſe would be, hat 
having framed perfect complex ideas of the properties of things, flowing from 


their different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies, 
But neither can this be done; for being ignorant of the real eſſence itſelf, it is 
Impoſſible to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and are ſo annexed 
to it, that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that 
eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 
know what are the preciſe number of properties depending on the real eſſence 


of gold, any one of which failing, the real eſſence of gold, and conſequently 


gold would not be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of gold itſelf, and 
by that determined that ſpecies. By the word gold here, I muſt be underſtood 
to deſign a particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that was coined. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here 1n its ordinary lignification for that complex idea, 


which I or any one elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence of gold, it 


would be jargon: fo hard is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection 


of words, when we have nothing elſe but words to do it bl. 
FS 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances i into ſpecies | 


by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences; nor can we pretend to 


range and determine them exactiy into peter, according to internal eſſential 


differences. 
$ 21. Bur fince, as has been remarked, we have need of general words; But ſuch a 

though we know not the real eſſences of things ; all we can do is to collect ſuch Select on as 

a number of ſimple ideas, as by examination we find to be united together in Qlands for. 

things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex idea. Which though it be 

not the real lence of any ſubſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick « offence to 

which our name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at leaſt 

try the truth of theſe nominal eſſences. For example, there be that ſay, that 


the eſſence of body is extenſion : if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the 

eſſence of any thing for the thing itſelf, Let us then in diſcourſe put exten- 
fion for body; and when we would ſay that body moves, let us ſay that exten- 
ſion moves, and fee how ill it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one extenſion _ 


by impulſe moves another extenſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſuthciently 
-ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence of any thing, in reſpect 
of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended and marked by that name; 


and in ſubſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that make them 


np, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport and cauſe of 
their union, is always a part: and therefore the eſſence of body is not bare 


extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing; and fo to ſay an extended ſolid thing 
moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as. to ſay, body 5 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational animal is capable of con- 


verianon, is all one as to lay. a man. But no one will £ a, that rationality,is 


N. 2 — | W 


not perfect 
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Book III. capable of converſation, becauſe i it makes not the whole effcnes- to Winnie we 

A give the name man. 1 955 

Our abfract 8 22. THERE are creatures in the world that have ſhapes like - ours, but 

ideas are to us Are hairy, and want language and.reaſon. There are naturals amongſt us that 

393 have perfectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and ſome of them language too. 

flanee, in that There are creatures, as it is ſaid (% lit fides penes authorem,”' but there appears 

of man. yo contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that with language, and reaſon, 

and a ſhape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails; others where 

the males have no beards, and others where the females have. It it be aſked, 

whether theſe be all men or no, all of human ſpecies? it is plain, the queſtion 

refers only to the nominal eſſence: for thoſe of them to whom the definition 

of the word man, or the complex idea ſignified by that name, agrees, are men, 

and the other not, But if the inquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real 

eſſence, and whether the internal conſtitution and frame of theſe ſeveral crea- 

tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly. impoſſible for us to anſwer, no part 

of that going into our ipecifick idea; only we have reaſon to think, that where 

the faculties or outward frame ſo mud differs, the internal conſtitution. i 1s. not 

FIN the ſame. But what difference in the internal real conſtitution makes 

a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire; - whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies 

be, as they are, only our abſtract ideas, which we know; and not that inter- 

nal conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of hair 

only on the ſkin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick conſtitution between 

a changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, and want of reaſon and 

ſpeech ? And ſhall not the want of reaſon. and ſpeech be a ſign to us of different 

real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a changeling and a reaſonable man? And 

ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinclion of ſpecies or ſorts is Wal 
eſtabliſhed by the real frame and ſecret conſtitutions of things. 


Species not 982 3. NoR let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in animals by 
ata the mixture of male and female, and in plants by feeds, keeps the ſuppoſed real 
a NY ſpecies diſtin& and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in 


the diſtinction of the (pecies of things no farther than the tribes of animals 
and vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too. it is not 
ſufficient : for if hiſtory lye not, women have conceived by drills; and what 
real ſpecies, by that meaſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, will be qa new 
queſtion: and we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince mules and 
jumarts, the one from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other from the 
mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo frequent in the world. J once ſaw a 
creature that was the iſſue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of bork.! [ 
about it ; wherein nature appeared to have followed the pattern of neither ſort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that ſhall add 
the monſtrous productions that are ſo frequently to be met with in nature, 
will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to determine by the pedigree of 
what ſpecies every animal's iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right tothe 
ſrecifick name. But farther, if the ſpecies. of animals and. plants are to be 
diftingu ſhed only by propagation, mall 1 80 to the Indies to ſee che ſire and 
dam 


1 
: 

z 

4 


and by whom theſe eſſences come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by the mind, and not by nature: for were they nature's work 
| manſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral men, as experi- 
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dam of the one, and the plant from which the ſeed was gathered that produced 6 

the other, to know whether this be a tyger or that tea? 7g VL | 
824. Uros the whole matter, it is evident, chat it is their own collégkions Tr) Rye 

of ſenfible qualities, that men make the effences of their ſeveral ſorts of ly 0 

ſtances; and that their real internal ſtructures are not conſidered by the 19985 5 

part of men, in the ſorting them. Much lefs were any ſubſtantial forms, 5 ® OG Ws 


thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the world | Larne 


* 


the language of the ſchools : and yet thoſe ignorant men, who pretend not any 


inſight into the real eſſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial forms, 
but are content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible qualities, 


are often better acquainted with their differences, can more nicely dittinguith 


them from their uſes, and better know what they expect from each, than thoſe 


learned quick- ſighted men, who look ſo deep 1 into them, and talk ſo confidently 
of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 


§ 25. Bor ſuppoſing that the real eſſences of ſubſtances were diſcoverable The 1 eig 


by thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that enquiry, yet we could not era 


made by the 


reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general names, was regulated mird. 
by thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious appear- 


ances: fince languages, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before 
ſeiences. So that they have not been philoſophers, or logicians, or ſuch who 


have troubled themſelves about forms and eſſences, that have made the general 
names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral nations of men: but thoſe more or leſs 
_ comprehenſive terms habe for the moſt part, in all languages, received their 
birth and ſignification from ignorant and illiterate people, who ſorted and deno- 


minated things by thoſe ſenſible qualities they found in them; thereby to 
lignify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had an occaſion to men- 
tion a ſort or a particular thing. — 
8 26. SiNcE then it is evident, that we fort and name ſubſtances by their Therefore ve- 
aaa and not by their real eſſences; the next thing to be conlidered is, ho- various aa 


u! ncertain. 


ence tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the ELIE) 


eſſence of any one ſpecies of ſubſtances in all men the ſame; no not of that, 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 

_ poſſibly be, that the abſtract idea to which the name man is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's making ; and that to one it. 
ſhould be © animal rationale,” and to another. © animal implume bipes latis un- 


guibus.” He that annexes the name man, to a complex idea made up of ſenſe and | 


ſpontaneous motion, joined to a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eſſence 
of the ſpecies man; nd he that, upon farther examination, adds rationality, has 
another eſſence of the ſpecies he calls man: by which means, the ſame indivi- 


dual will be a true man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. ] think, there 
is ſcarce any one will allow this upright figure, ſo well known, to be the n 


tial difference of the ſpecies man; and yet how far men determine of the ſorts. 


of animals rather by their — than deſcent, is very vilible : ſince it has been 


7 = more 
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"Book III. more than once e debated; de ſeveral human flirts ſhould be preſerved 


L—— 0r received to baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward 


configuration from the ordinary make of children, without knowing whether 
they were not as capable of reaſon, as infants caſt in another mold : ſome 
whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable of as much appearance 
of reaſon all their lives, as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
give any ſigns of being acted by a rational ſoul. Whereby it is evident, that the 


outward figure, which only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reaſon, 


which nobody could know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made 
eſſential to the human ſpecies. The learned divine and lawyer, muſt, on ſuch 
occaſions, renounce his ſacred definition of “ animal rationale,” and ſubſtitute 


ſome other eſſence of the human ſpecies. Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an 


example worth the taking notice of on this occaſion: “ When the abbot _ 
« of St. Martin (ſays he) was born, he had ſo little of the figure of a man, 


that it beſpake him rather a monſter. It was for ſome time under delibe- 
ration, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, he was baptized : 
and declared a man proviſionally [till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] 
Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his life the 


« Abbot Malotru, i. e. ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen, MRENACGIAN A, 225.” 


+ 30 


This child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man, 
barely by his ſhape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain 8 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been executed as a 
thing not to be allowed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be no reaſon 


given, why if the lineaments of his face had been a little altered, a rational ſoul 


could not have been lodged in him; why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or a noſe 
flatter, or a wider mouth, could not have. conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 

__ figure, with ſuch a ſoul, ſuch parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, s, capable 
to 1 a dignitary in the church. - 


WHEREIN then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the oracle ad; unmove- 
able Pounds of that ſpecies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no ſuch 
thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men, The real eſſence 


Ff that or any other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident we know not; and therefore 


are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we make dure that if 
ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped foetus, as ſoon as 
born, whether it were a man or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet wich different 
anſwers, Which could not happen, if the nominal eſſences, whereby we limit 


and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by man, with ſome 
liberty; but were exactly copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by nature, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhed all ſubſtances into certain ſpecies. Who would undertake to 


relolve, what ſpecies that monſter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, 
lib. x. c. 3. with a man's head and hog's body ? Or thoſe other, which to the 


bodies of men had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. If any of theſe 


creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the diffi- 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, and all 


below ſwine; had it been murder to deftroy it? Or muſt the biſhop have been 


conſulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? 
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a8, I have been told, it happened in France Ga years 4 in ſomewhat a C HAP. 
like cafe. So uncertain are the boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who VI. 
have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of our own collecting: and ſo 
far are we from certainly knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will bz 
judged g great ignor:in.c to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may 
tay, that the certain bound.rics of Eat {pecies arc ſo far from being determined, 
and the preciſe number of ſimp!- i cas, which make the nominal eſſence, ſo 
far from being («:t.ed and periely known, thai very material doubts may till 
ariſe about it. And [1 imagine, none of the dchnitions of the word man, which 
we yet have, nor *cf.riptions oi that forr of ant nal, are fo perfect and exact, 
as to ſatisfy a a conſiderate inquititive perfon ; mach. leſs to obtain a gencral 
_ conſent, nd to be that « hich men would very where ſtick by, in the decifion 
of caſes, and detcraung of lite and death, bagtlm or no baptil m in 
productions that mięht happen. 
$ 28. Bur though ches nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are made by the But not ſo at- 

mind, they are not yer made 40 arb: 'rarily as thole of mixed modes... To the mn 
| mixed wodes. 
making of any nom mal effence, it is meceſſary, Firſt, that the ideas whereof 
it conſiſſs have ſuch an union as to make but ove idea, how compounded ſoever. 
Secondly, that the ar icvlar ideas fo unted be exactly the ſame, neither more 
nor leſs. For if two abſiract complex id-as differ either in number or ſorts of 
their component parts, thy make two different, and not one and the ſame. 
eſſence. In the firſt of theſe, the wind, in making its complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, only follows nature; an ; "ts none to ether, which are not ſuppoſed 

to have an union in nature. Nobody; joins th. voice of a (ſheep, with the ſhape 
of a horſe; nor the colyur of lead, with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, to 

be the complex ideas of any real ſub.iances: unieſs he has a mind to fill his 

head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men ob- 
ſerving certain qualities always joined and extiting together, therein copied 
nature; and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances. For 
though men may make what complex ideas they pleale, and give what names 
to them they will; yet if they will be und lerſtood, when they ſpeak of things 
rely exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree conform their ideas to the things 
they would ipeak of: or elſe mens language will be like that of Babei; and 
every man's words being intelligible only to himfelf, would no longer ſerve to 
converſation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the ideas they (tard tor be not 
ſome way ani ering the common e and agreement of lubilances, 
as they really exiſt, _ 
98 29. SECONDLY, though the mind of man, in making its comp! ex ideas Fo RR rery 
ſubſtances, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſu; poled to . 
co- -exiſt and fo it truly borrows that union from nature: yet the number it 
combines, depends upon the various cate, induſtry or tancy of him that makes 
it. Men generally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; 
and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as 
thoſe that they take. Ol ſenſible ſubſtances there are two forts ; one of orga- 
nized bodies, which are propagated by ſecd; and in theſe, the ſhape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and moit charaderiſtical part that determines 


2 | | tie 
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Book III. the ſpecies. And therefore i in vegetables and animals, an extended ſolid ſub- 
— r of ſuch a certain figure uſually ſerves the turn, For however ſome men 
ſeern to prize their definition of . animal rationale,” yet ſhould there a creature 
be found, that had language and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual 
ſhape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a man, how much 
ſoever it were animal rationale.“ And f Balaam's aſs had, all his life, 
diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with his maſter, I doubt yet whether 


any one would have thought him worthy the name man, or allowed him to be 


of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables and animals it is the ſhape, 
ſo in moſt other bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour, we moſt fix on, 


and are molt led by. Thus where we find the colour of gold, we are apt to 
imagine all the other qualities, comprehended in our complex idea, to be there 


alſo: and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and colour, 
for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay 


this is a lion, and that aroſe ; this is a gold, and that a filver goblet, onſy by 


the different figures and colours repreſented to the eye by the pencil. 
Which yet 8 30. Bur though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confuſed concep- 
mo tions, and unaccurate ways of talking and thinking; yet men are far enough 
from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, or qualities, belong- 


ing to any ſort of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it 
requires much time, pains, and fkill, ſtrict enquiry, and long examination, to 
find out what and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which are conſtantly and 


inſeparably united in nature, and are always to be found together in the ſame 
ſubject. Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or induſtry enough for 
this, even to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious 


and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them | 


for the common affairs of life: and ſo, without farther examination, give 
them names, or take up the names already in uſe, Which, though in common 


converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious qualities 


co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled ſignification, 


a preciſe number ot ſimple ideas; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in 
n.ture. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, 


and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifi: K differences, how few words we have yet ſet- 
tied definitions of; may with reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which there hath 


been ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, which give us no light 


into the ſpecifick natures of things. And he that ſhall conſider, how far the 


names of ſubſtances are from having ſignifications, wherein all who uſe them 
do agree, will have reafon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences of 
ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or moſt of 
them, very imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex ideas, are; in-. 


ſeveral men, very different : and therefore that theſe boundaries of ſpecies are 


as men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature any ſuch 


prefixed bounds. It is true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made by 


nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford 
a foundation of being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of things by us, or 


the making of determinate ſpecies, being in order to naming and comprehend- 


Ing them under general tt terms; I cannot fee how it can be Pr operly ſaid, that 


nature 


1 


1 
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nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies of things: or if it be ſo, our boun- CH AV. 
darics of ſpecies are not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature. For we having VI. 
need of general names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of al 
thoſe qualities which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material difference: and 
agreements ; but we ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into ſpecies, that we may the eaſter under general names communicate our 
thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge of any ſubſtance, but 
of the ſimple ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things 
to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make that collection 
our ſpecifick idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our thoughts, 
and in our diſcourſe with others, we may in one ſhort word defign all the 
individuals that agree in that complex idea, without enumerating the ſimple 
ideas that make it up; and fo not waſte our time and brea h in tedious delcrip- 
tions: which we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new 
fort of things; they have not yet # name or. 
831. Bor however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances paſ: well enough in ordinary Iferces of 
_ converſation, it is plain that this complex idea, wherein they obſerve ſevera] er 
individuals to agree, is by different men made very differently; by ſome more, very diſferen?, 
and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, and 
in others a ſmaller number of qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow ſhining colour makes gold to children; others add 
weight, malleableneſs, and fuſibility; and others yet other qualities, which 
they find joined with that yellow colour, as conſtantly as its weight and fuſi- 
bility: for in all theſe and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put 
into the complex idea of that ſubſtance wherein they are all joined, as another. 
And therefore different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple ideas, 
which others do not, according to their various examination, {kill, or obſer— 
vation of that ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which mult therefore 
%%CCCCCCC0 tl , 
F532. Ir the number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſſence of the The more ge- 
| loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man e, eee 
variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the more incompleat 
comprehenſive claſſis, which by the maſters of logick are called genera. Theſe and parti 
are complex ideas deſignedly impetfect: and it is viſible at firſt fight, that e ae. 
ſeveral of thoſe qualities that are to be found in the things themſelves, are 
purpolely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, to make general ideas 
comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of time, and place, and 
ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one individual; ſo 
to make other yet more general ideas, that may comprehend different forts, it 
leaves out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into its new collection 
only ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral forts. The fame convenience that 
made men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru under one name, ſets them alſo upon making of one name that may 
comprehend both gold and filver, and ſome other bodies of diffcrent ſorts. 
This is done by leaving out thoſe qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort ; 
and retaining a complex idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all; 
1 —— — © MY + i „„ 5 to 
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Book II. to which the name metal being 8 there is a genus conſtituted ; the 
— — eſſence whereof being that abſtra&t idea, con aining only malleablenets and 


ſulibility, wich certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs, wherein ſome bodies 
of ſeveral kinds agree; leaves out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to gold 
and ſilver, and the other forts comprehended under the name metal. Whereby 
It is plain, that men follow not exactly the patterns ſet them by nature, when 


they make their general ideas of ſubſtances; ſince there is no body to be found, 


which has barcly malleableneſs and fulibility 3 in it, without other qualities as 
inſeparable as thoſe. But men, in making their general ideas, ſeeing more the 
convenience of language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 


than the true and preciſe nature of things as they exiſt ; have, in the framing 


their abſtract idews, chicfly purſued that end which was to be furniſhed with 


ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenſive names. So that in this whole 
buſincſs of g-nera and ſpecies, the genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a 
partial conception of what is in the ſpecies, and the ſpecies but a partial idea 


of what is to be found in each individual. If therefore any one will think, 
that a man, and a horſe, and an animal, and a plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by 
real eſſences made by nature, he mult think nature to be very liberal of chens 


real eſſences, making one for body, another for an animal, and another for a 
horſe; and all theſe eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we 


would rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe genera and ſpecies, or ſorts, 
we ſhould find, that there is no new thing made, but only more or leſs com- 


prehenſive ſigns whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, 
great numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or leſs general con- 
ceptions, which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 
obſerve, that the more general term is always the name of a leſs complex idea; 


This all ac- 

‚mmodated 

to the end of 
incech, 


and that each genus is but a partial conception of the ſpecies comprehended 
under it. So that if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be compleat, it 
can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation between them and cer- 
tain names, which are made uſc of to ſignify them; 5 and not in 5 of any 
thing exiſting, as made by nature. 

833. Tunis is adjuſted to the true end of ſpeech, which is to be the eaſieſt 
and ſhorteſt way of communicating our notions. For thus he, that would diſ- 
courſe of things as they agreed in the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, 
needed but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch. He chat to theſe would join 


others, ſignified by the words life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but 


nic the word animal, to ſigniſy all which partook of thoſe ideas: and he that 
had made a complex idea of a body, with life, ſenſe, aud motion, with the 


| ticulty of reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort 


Iirftance in 
COUMrariwes, 


monotylilable man to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to that complex 


idea, This is the proper buſineſs of genus and ſpecies : and this men do, 
without any conſideration of real eſſences, or ſubſtantial forms, which come 


not within the reach of our knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor 


within tte ſignification of our words, when we diicourle with others. 


834. WE RE I to talk with any one of a ſort of birds I lately fan in 
St. $4 5 Park, about three or four feet high, with a covering of ſomethin 


between 
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between feathers and 1 of a dark brown colour, without wings, but in Cn av, 
the place thereof two or three little branches coming down like {rigs of Spaniſh VI. 
broom, long great legs, with feet only of three cl. ws, and without a tail; I wry 
muſt make this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand me: 
but when J am told that the name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word 
to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex 1dea mentioned in that deſcription ; 
though by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no 
more of the real eſſence or conſtitution of that fort of animals than I did 
before; and knew probably as much of the nature of that ſpecies of birds, 
before Ilearned the name, as many Engliſhmen do cf ſwans, or herons, which 
are ſpecifick names, very well known, of forts of birds common in England. 
835. From what has been aid, it is evident, that men make ſorts of Men deter 
things. For it being different efſences alone that make differ ent ſpecies, it is plain ine tue lots. 
that they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, which are the nominal eſſences, do _ 
thereby make the ſpecies, or ſort. Should there be a body found, having all 
the other qualities of gold, except malleableneſs, it would no doubt be made a 
| queſtion whether it were gold or no, i. e. heiner it were of that ſpecics. This 
could be determined only by that abſtract idea to which every one annexed the 
name gold: ſo that it would be true gold to him, and belong to that ſpecies, 
who included not malleableneſs in his nominal eſſence, ſignified by the ſound 
gold; and on the other fide it would not be true gold, or of that ſpecics to him 
who included malleableneſs in his ſpecifick idea. And who, I pray, is it that 
makes theſe diverſe ſpecies even under one and the fame name, but men that 
make two different abſtract ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame collection of 
qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to imagine that a body may exiſt, where- 
in the other obvious qualities of gold may be without malleableneſs; fince it is 
certain, that gold itſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as artiſts call it) that it will 
as little endure the hammer as glaſs itſelf, What we have ſaid, of the putting 
in or leaving malleableneſs out of the complex idea the name gold is by an 
one annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeveral other 
the like qualities: for whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
idea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the ſpecies: and as any parti- 
cular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the name of the ſort belongs truly 
to it; and it is of that ſpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect 
metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, it is pla n, depends on the 
underſtanding of man, making this or that complex idea. 
& 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: nature makes many particular things; Nato mirs 
. hie do agree one with another, in many ſenſible qualities, and probably to the bn. iotade 
in their internal frame and conſtitution: but it is not this real eſſence that 
diſtinguiſhes them into ſpecies; It is men, who, taking occaſion from the 
qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral indi- 
viduals to agree, range them into ſorts, in order to their naming, for the conve- 
nience of comprehenſive figns; under which individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under enſigns; 
fo that this is of the blue, that the red regiment; this is a man, that a drill: 
and 1 in thus, I think, confilts the whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. 
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Book III. & 47. I bo not deny but nature, in the conſtant produQion of particular 
——— beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of 


kin one to another: but I think it nevertheleſs true, that the boundaries of the 


ſpecies, whereby men ſort them, are made by men; fince the eſſences of the 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as has been proved, of man's 


making, and ſeldom ade quate to the internal nature of the things they are taken 


from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of things is the 
workmanſhip of men. 


Exch abtran FJ 38. ONE thing I doubt not but will em very ſtrange in this Joftrine; 


idea is an eſ- which is, that from what has been faid it will follow, that each abſtract idea, 


rw with a name to it, makes a diſtinct ſpecies. But who can help it if trath will 


haꝛxe it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the ſpecies of things 
limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let us (ce, that general terms 
ſignify not our abſtract ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain 
know w hy + : thock and a hound are not as diſtinct ſpecies as a ſpaniel and an 


elephant. We have no other idea of the different eſſence of an elephant and 


a ſpaniel, Dos we have of the different eſſence of a ſhock and a hound; all 
VR, ebe difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one tam 


another, conliſting only in the different coll. ction of Gimple ideas, to which we 


have given thoſe different names. 

_ Genera and 
ſpeciès are in 
Erder lo nam- hames, and how much general names are neceffary, if not to the being, yet at 
ing. leaſt to the compleating of a ſpecies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 


beſides what has been ſaid above concerning ice and water, in a very familiar 


example. A filent and a ſtriking watch are but one ſpecies to thoſe who have 
but one name for them: but he that has the name watch for one, and clock 
for the other, and diſtin complex ideas, to which thoſe names belong, to 


him they are different ſpecies. It will be ſaid perhaps that the inward contri- 
vance and conſtitution is different between theſe two, which the watch-maker 


has a clear idea of, And yet, it is plain, they are but one ſpecies to him, when 


he has but one name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward contri- 
vance to make a new ſpecies ? There are ſome watches that are made with 
ſour wheels, others with five: is this'a ſpecifick difference to the workman ? 
Some have ſtrings and phyhes, and others none; ſome have the balance looſe, 
and others regulated by a fpiral ſpring, and others by hog: briſtles: are any 
or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference to the workman, that 


| knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different contrivances, in the internal 


conſtitutions of watches? It is certain each of theſe hath a real difference from 


| the reſt: but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates 


only to the complex idea to which the name watch is given: as long as they all 
agree in the idea which that name ſtands for, and that name does not as a gene- 


rical name comprehend different ſpecies under it, they are not eſſentially nor 


ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter diviſions from diffe- 


rences that he knows in the internal frame of watches, and to ſuch preciſe 


complex ideas, give names that ſhall prevail; they will then be new ſpecies to 
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§ 39. How much the making of ſpecies and genera is in order to general 


them, who have thoſe ideas with names to them ind can, by thoſe differences, 
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diſtinguiſh watches into theſe terak ſorts, and then watch will be a generical n AP, 
name, But yet they would be no diſtinct ſpectes to men ignorant of clock- VI. 
work and the inward contrivances of watches, who had no other idea but tg 
outward ſhape and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand, For 
to them all thoſe other names would be but ſynonimous terms for the ſame 
idea, and ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. Juſt thus, I think, 
it is in natural things. No body will doubt that the wheels or ſprings (if I may 
fo ſay) within, are different in a rational man, and a changeling, no more than 
that there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a changeling. But 
whether one, or both theſe differences be eflential or ſpecifical, is only to be 
| known to us, by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex idea that 
the name man ſtands for: for by that alone can it be determined, 
one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a man or no. 

§ 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in a the Species of ar- 
8 ſpecies of artificial things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncertainty, than e . 

in natural. Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, which the han . 
artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the name of it is ſup= - 
poſed to ſtand for no other idea, nor to import any other eſſence than what is 
certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the idea or 
eſſence of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in 
nothing but the determinate figure of ſenſible parts; and ſometimes motion 
depending thereon, which the artificer faſhions in matter, ſuch as he finds for 
his turn ; it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a certain idea 
thereof, and to ſettle the ſignification of the names, whereby the ſpecies of 
ar tficial things are diſtinguiſhed with leſs doubt, obſcurity and equivocation, 
than we can in things natural, whoſe differences and operations Gepend. upon 
contrivances beyond the reach of our diſcoveries. _ 

5841. 1 mvsT be excuſed here if I think artificial things are of diſtin ſpe- 4 Artificial. - 
cics as well as natural: fince 1 find they are as plainly and orderly ranked into ae 
ſorts, by different abſtract ideas, with general names annexed to them, as 
diſtinct one from another as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For why ſhould we 

not think a watch and piſtol, as diſtin& ſpecies one from another, as a horſe 
and a dog, they being expreſſed i in our minds Nil diſtinck ideas, and to others 
by diſtinct appellations? 

8 42. Tus is farther to be obſerved concerning fubRiances; that they alone 1 
of all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas have particular or proper names, whereby one alone hav 
only particular thing 1s ſignified. Becauſe in {imple ideas, modes, and rela- Proper nantes. 
tions, it ſeldom happens that men have occaſion to mention often this or that 

particular when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 

actions which periſh in their birth, are not capable of a laſting duration as ſub- 

| ſtances, which are the actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make up the 

complex ideas deſigned by the name, have a laſting union. f 

§43. 1 MusT beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this Pinker ig 
ſubject, and perhaps with ſome obſcurity. But 1 defire it may be conſidered tea of. 
| how diffi-ult it is to lead another by words into the thoughts of things, ſtripped Word. 

of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them: which things, if 1 name not, I ſay 


nothing; 


whether 
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Book 111. nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome fort or other, 
aud ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract idca of that ſpecies; and fo croſs my 
purpole, For to talk of a man, and to lay | by, at the ſame time, the ordinary 
lignification of the name man, which is our complex idea uſually annexed to 
it; and bid the reader conſider man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really 
diſtinguiſhed from others in his internal conſtirution, or real eſſence; that is, by 
ſomething he knows not what, looks like trifling: and yet thus one mult do 
ho would ſpeak of the ſuppoled real eſſences and ſpecies of things, as thought 
to be made by nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no 
ſuch thing ſignified by the general names, which ſubſtances are called by. 
But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar names to do this, give me leave to 
endeavour by an example to make the different conſideration the mind has of 
ſpecifick names and ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex 
ideas of modes are referred ſometimes to archety pes in the minds of other intel- | 
ligent beings; or, which is the ſame, to the ſignification annexed by others to 17 5 1 
their received names; and ſometimes to no archetypes at all. Give me leave 
alſo to ſhew how the mind always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the 
ſubſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of their names as to the arche- 
types; and alſo to make plain the nature of ſpe ies, or ſorting of things, as 
apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of the eflences belonging to thoſe 
ſpecies, which is perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the extent and ne 
of our knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
 Tnſtancesof 8 44, LET us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a grown man, with a good 
xd 9923 anderſtanding, but in a ſtrange country, with all things new and unknown about 
aud niouph. him; and no other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one 
5 of this age has now. He obl{.rves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and 
imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he moſt 
ardently loved) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another man. Adam diſ- 
_ courſes theſe his thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit 
not folly: and in thele diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new 
words, kinneah and niouph. In time Adam's miſtake appears, for he finds 
Lamech's trouble proceeded from having k.lled a man: but yet the two names, 
kinneah and niouph; the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his 
wife's diſloyalty to him, and the other for the act of committing diſloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtinct ſignifications. It is plain then that here were two diflinct 
complex ideas of mixed modes, with names to them, two diſtinct ſpecies of 
actions chentaliy different; I aſk wherein conſiſted the eſſences of theſe two 
diſtinct ſpecies of actions? And it is plain it conkitted 1 in a preciſe combination 
of fimpie ideas, different in one from the other. I afk, Whether the complex 
idea in Adam's mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or no? And jt 
is plain it was; ſor it being a combination of imple ideas, which he, without any 
regard to any archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily nog 
put together, abſtracted and gave the name kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort (o 
others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple ideas contained and united in that 
complex one; it mult neceſſui ily follow, that it was an adequate idea, His 
own choice having made that combination. It had all in it he intended it 
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ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being Cn 4p. 


referred to no other archetype which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent, VI. 
$ 45. THESE words, )inne.h and niouph, by degr: es grew into common 
uſe; and then the caſe was fome what altered. Adam children had the ſame 


faculties, and thereby the ſame power that he had to make what complex ideas 
of mixed modes they pleaſed in their own minds; to abſtract them, and make 
what ſounds they pleaſed the ſigus of them: but the uſt of names being to 
make our ideas within vs known to others, that cannot be Cone, but when the 
fame {gn ſi.nds for the lame idea in, two who would communicate their 
thoughts, and diſcourſe togethei Thoſe therefore of Adam's children, that 
found thele two words, Cheneah and klouph, in familiar uſe, could not taxe 
them for inſignificant ſounds; but mum needs conclude, they ſtood for ſome— 
thing, for certain ideas, abſtract ideas, they being general namee, which ab- 
ſtract ideas were the eflences of the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by thoſe nam:s. If 
| therefore. they would uſe theſe words, as names of ſpecies already cſtahliſhed 
and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas, in their minds, ſigni— 
fied by theſe names, to the ideas, that they ſtood for in other mens minds, as 
to their patterns and archetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of theie complex 
modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (elpecially thoſe that 
conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple ideas) not to be exactly conformable 
to the ideas in other mens minds, uſing the ſame names; though ſor this there 
be uſually a remedy at hand, which is to aſk the meaning of any werd we 
underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as .mpoſlible to know certainly 
what the words? jea 'ouly and ad: altery (-vhich I think an{wer np and nv) 
ſtand for 1 in another man's mind, with whom I would diſcourſe abcin them; 
as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of language, to know what kinneah 
and niouph ſtocd for in another man's mind, without 8 they being 
voluntary ſigns in every one. 

46. Lłr us now alſo conſider, after the ſame manner, the names of Infance of 
ſubſtances in their firſt application. One of Adam's children, roving in the Hence a 
mountains, lights on a glittering ſubſtance which pleaſes his eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conſide ration of it, finds it to be hard, to have 
a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding great weight. Theſe, perhaps at firſt, 

are ail the qualities he takes notice of in it; and abliracting this complex idea; 

| conſiſting of a ſubſtance having that peculiar brizht yellownels, and a we ight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the name zahab, to 0 
nate and mark all ſubſtances that have theſe ſenſble qualities in them. It is 

cvident now that, in this cale, Adam acts quite differently from what * did 

before in forming thoſe ideas of mixed modes, to which he gave the name 
kinneah and niouph, For there he puts ideas together, only by his own ima- 
gination, not een from the exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave 
names to denominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract 
ideas, without confidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no; the ſtendard 

2 was of bis own making. But in the forming his idea of this. new ſub- 
ſtance, he takes the quite contrary courſe; here he bas a ſtandard made by 
nature; and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelt, by the idea he has of 


it, 
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it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple idea into his complex one, but 
what he has the perception of from the thing itſelf, He takes care that his 
idea be conformable to this archetype, and intends the name ſhould ſtand for 
an idea ſo conformable. 
§ 47. Tufs piece of matter, thus denominated zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no body, I think, will deny to be a 
diſtinct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar eſſence; and that the name zahab is 
the mark of the ſpecies, and a name belonging to all things partaking in that 
eſſence. But here it is plain, the efſence, Adam made the name zahab ſtand 
for, was nothing but a body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But tae 
inquiſitive min4 of man, not content with the knowledge of theſe, as I ma 
ſay, ſuperficial qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. 
He therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in 
the inſide : He finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to his for- 
mer idea, and made part of the eſſence of the ſpecies that name zahab ſtands 
for? Farther trials diſcover fuſibility and fixedneſs. Are nut they alſo, by the 
{ame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex idea figni- 
tied by the name zahab? If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all the other properties, which 
any farther trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſame reaſon to 
make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
ſtands for, and fo be the eſſence of the ſpecies marked by that name. Which 
properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the idea made after this 


faſhion by this archetype, will be always inadequate. 


8 48. Bur this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the names of fabllances | 
would not only have, (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppoſed to have, 
different ſignifications, as uſed by different men, which would very much 


cumber the uſe of language. For if every diſtinct quality, that were diſco- L 


Therefore 


to fix their 


vered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to make a neceſſary part of the 
complex idea, ſignified by the common name given it, it mult follow, that men 
mult ſuppoſe the fame word to ſignify different things i in different men; ſince 
they cannot doubt but different men may have diſcovered ſeveral n in 
ſubltances of che ſame denomination, which others know nothing of. 


5 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real eſſence belonging to 


ſpecies, a real EVETY ſpecies, from which theſe properties all flow, and would have their naine - 


eſſence is ſu by 


poſed, 


of the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they not having any idea of that real eſſence | 
in ſubſtances, and their words fignifyi ing nothing but the ideas they have; 


that which is done by this attempt, is only to put the name or ſound in the 


place and ſtead of the thing having that real eſſence, without knowing what MN 


the real eſſence is: and this is that which men do, when they ſpeak of ſpecies 


Which ſup- — 5 


poſition is of 
no ale. 


of things, as uppen them made oy nature, and nee by real 
Effences. 


co. For let us conſider, * we affirm, that all gold i Is fixed, either it 


means that fixedneſs is a part of the definition, part of the nominal eſſence 


the word gold ſands for; and ſo this affirmation, all gold is fixed, contains 
nothing 
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nothing but the Gonification of the term gold. Or elſe it means, that Kreddel CAT. 
not being a part of the definition of the gold, is a property of that ſubſtance VI. 
itſelf: in which caſe, it is plain, that the word gold ſtands in the place of a — 
ſabſtance, having the real eſſence of a ſpecies of things made by nature. 
In which way of ſubſtitution it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, 
that though this propoſition, gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an affirmation of 
ſomething real, yet it is a truth will always fail us in its particular application, 
and ſo is of no real uſe nor certainty. For let it be ever fo true, that all gold, 
i. e. all that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what ſerves this for, whilſt 
we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not gold! For if we know not the 
real eſſence of gold, it is impofſible we ſhould know what parcel of matter has 
that eſſence, and ſo whether it be true gold or no. 

§ 51, To conclude: what liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Cencluſon. 
ideas of mixed modes, by no other pattern but his own thoughts, the ſame 
have all men ever ſince had. And the fame neceſſity of conforming his ideas of 
ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes made by nature, that Adam 
was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf; the ſame are all 
men ever ſince under too. The ſame liberty alſo that Adam had of affixing 
any new name to any idea, the fame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the beginners 
of languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this difference, thar 
in places where men in ſociety have already eſtabliſhed a language among{t 
them, the ſignification of words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered: 
| becauſe men being furniſhed already with names for their ideas, and common 
uſe having appropriated known names to certain ideas, an affected miſapplication 
of them cannot but be very ridiculous, He that hath new notions, will, per- 
| haps, venture ſometimes on the coining of new terms to expreſs them : but 
men think it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain whether common uſe will ever 
make them paſs for current. But in communication with others, it is neceſſary, 
that we confor Ithe ideas we make the vulgar words of any language ſtand 
for, to their ki n proper ſignifications (which J have explained at large 
e or ele 0 make known that new a we apply them to. 
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CHAPTER vll. 


of particles. 


55 P | JESIDES wards,” which are names of ideas in the mind, 1 are eu AP, 
a great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the connetion VII. 

that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſitions one with another. The mind, in 

communicating its thought to others, does not only need ſigns of the ideas it Particles con- 

has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular action of nec parts, or 

its own, at that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as is, en together, | 
and is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or denying. But 
beſides affirmation or negation, without which there is in words no'truth or 


falſhood, the mind does, in -declaring its ſentiments to others, connect not 
VOL. I. 2255 Pp only 
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Particles. 


only the parts of propoſit tions, but whole ſentences one to another, with their. 


ſeveral relations and dependencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. 


§ 2. Tux words, whereby it ſignifies what connection it gives to the ſeveral 


affirmations and negations, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or narration, 
are generally called particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſis the clearneſs and beauty of a good ſtyle. To think well, it is 
not enough that a man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his thoughts, nor that he 


obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 


in train, and obſerve the dependance of his thoughts and reaſonings one upon 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational thoughts, he muſt 
have words to ſhew what connection, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, em- 
phaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe, To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his hearer; and therefore it is 


that thoſe words, which are not truly by themſelves the names of any ideas, 


They ew 


what relation 


the mind gives 
th its own 
thoughts. 


are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in mee, and do much contribute 


to mens well expreſſing themſelves. 


§3. Turs part of grammar has been perhaps as ; much nealetted; as ſome 
others over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write, one after another, 
of caſes and genders, moods and tenſes, gerunds and ſupines: in theſe, and the 


like, there has been great diligence uſed; and particles themſelves, in ſome 


languages, have been, with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral 


orders. But though prepoſiitions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known - 
in grammar, and the particles contained under them carefully ranked into their 


diſtinct ſubdiviſions; yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of particles, and 


what ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little more pains, enter into 
his own thoughts, and obſerve w the leveral poſtures of his mind in difſ- 


courſing. 8 


§4. N EITHER is it enough, 1 the explaining of thats words, to render 


them, as is uſual in dictionaries, by words of another tongue which come 


neareſt to their ſignification: for what is meant by them, is cc "(monly as hard 

to be underſtood. in one, as another language. : They are al) marks of ſome 
action, or intimation of the mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, 
| the ſeveral views, oat ſtands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and ſevere] 
other thoughts of the mind, for which we have either none, or very deficient 
names, are Uiligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe there are a great variety, much 

__ excecding the number of particles, that molt languages ls :ave to expreſs them 
by. and Therefore it is not to be wondered that moſt of theſe particles have 


divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite fignifications. In the Hebrew tongue 


there is a particle conſiſting of but one ſingle letter, of which thereare reckoned. 


up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 
95. PUT, is a particle, none more familiar in our Janguage ; and he that 
ſays it is a difcretive conjunction, and that it anſwers fed in Latin, or mais in 


French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But it ſeems to me to intimate 
leveral relations, the mind gives to the ſeveral propoſitions or Pare of them, 


Whiel it Joins by this monoſyllable, 


Fins T, 


ads. OS. wy 


Particles. TT 


FIRST, * but to fa no more:“ here it intimates a ſtop of the mind | in the Cnar, 
courſe it was going, before it came quite to the end of it. TH 

SECONDLY, I ſaw but two plants :” here it ſtews, that the mind limits tje 
ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other. 

THIRDLY, © you Fray! but it is not that God would br: ng you to the true 

religion, 

FoURTHLY, © but that he would confirm you in your own,” The firſt of 
theſe Buts intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it 
ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct e between 
that, and what goes before it. 
Fir rulv, all animals have ſenſe; but a dog i is an animal :” bere it 6 onifies 
little more, but that the latter propolition 1s joined to the former, as the minor 
of a ſyllogiſm. 
8 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other ed 1 
of this particle, it it were my bufine(s to examine it in its full latitude, and bu: lightly 
conſider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one thould do, I doubt, touched here, 
Whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the title of 
diſcretive, which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full expli- 
cation of this fort of ſigns. The inſtances J have given in this one, may give 
occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in language, and lead us into the 
contemplation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
found a way to intimate to others by theſe particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, 


| and others in certain conſtructions, haue the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained 
in them. 


e E R VIII. 
| Of abſtrat and concrete terms 


$1.” HE ordinary words of 8 and our common uſe of them, Cnae. 
would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, if they had VIII. 

been but conſidered with attention. The mind, as has been thewn, has a — 

power to abſtract its ideas, and fo they become eſſences, general eſſences, Abſtrab terms 

whereby the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract idea being one of 100. 

diſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the mind will, by the, ac. 

its intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and therefore in propoſitions, 895 

no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. This we (ce in the 

common uſe of language, which permits not any two abſtract words, or names 

of abſtract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how near of. kin ſoever 

they may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or 

rational, or white, yet every one at firſt hearing perceives the falſhood of theſe 

propoſitions ; ; humanity is animality, or rationality, or whiteneſs : and this is as 

evident, as any of the moſt allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are 


only inconcrete, which 1 is the affirming, not one abſtract idea to be another, but 
p 2 „de 


OE 2 Abſtract and concrete terms. 


Book III. one abſtract idea to be joined to another; which abſtract ideas, in ſubſtances, 
may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of relations ; and in ſub- 
ſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers; v. g. © a man is white,” ſignifies, that 
the thing that has the eſſence of a man, has alſo in it the eſſence of whiteneſs, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the idea of whiteneſs 1 in one, whoſe 
eyes can diſcover ordinary objects; or © a man 1s rational,” ſignifies that the ſame 
thing that hath the efſence of a man, hath alſo in it the eſſence of W 
i. e. a power of reaſoning. 
"Theyſhewthe & 2. Tuls diſtinction of names news us alſo the difference of our ideas: 
difference of for if we obſerve them, we ſhall find that our ſimple ideas have all abſtract, as 
our ideas. | 
well as concrete names; the one whereof is (to ſpeak the language of gram- 
marians) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective; as whiteneſs, white, ſweetneſs, 
ſweet. The like alſo holds in our ideas of modes and relations; as juſtice, 
juſt; equality, equal; only with this difference, that ſome of the concrete 
names of relations, amongſt men chiefly, are ſubſtantives; as paternitas, pater; 
' whereof it were eaſy to render a reaſon. But as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we 
have very few or no abſtract names at all. For though the ichools have 
introduced animalitas, humanitas, corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold 
no proportion with that infinite number of names of ſubſtances, to which they 
never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe 
few that the ſchools forged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, could 
never yet get admittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of public ap- 
probation. Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the confeſſion of all man- 
kind, that they have no ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, ſince they have 
I not names for ſuch ideas: which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
1 cConſciouſneſs to themſelves of their 1 12norance of them, kept hes from ſo idle 
3 . | an attempt. And therefore though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold 
|} from a ſtone, and metal from wood; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch 
| terms, as aurietas and ſaxietas, metallieras and lignictas,or the like names, which 
TIES | ſhould pretend to ſignify the real eſſences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they knew 
\ | they had no ideas. And indeed it was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and 
n the confidence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, and humanitas, and the like; which 
yet went very little farther than their own {chools, and could never get to be 
current amongſt underſtanding men. Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar 
amongſt the Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract 


eſſence of any ſubſtance; but was the abſtracted name of a mode, and 1 its con- 
crete humanus, not homo. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the imperfection of words. 


j 


Et, ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapters, it is eaſy to per- C H A . 


ceive what imperfection there is in language, and how the ver IX. 


| nature of words makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful 3 
and uncertain in their ſignifications. To examine the perfection or imper- Words are 


fection of words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their uſe and end: for as they hen for ſe 
f 
are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We comme 


© communicat- 


have, in the former part of this OY often Vpon occaſion mentioned a ing our 
double ufe of words. | thoughts, 


F1RsT, one for the recording of our own thoughts. | . 
| SeconDLyY, the other for the communicating of our thoughts to others. 
8 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own thoughts for the help Any word: 
of our own memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, any words will ſerve for 
recording. 
will ſerve the turn. For fince ſounds are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any a 


ideas, a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, to ſigniſy his own ideas to himſelf : 
and there will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign 


for the ſame idea; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning underſtood, 


| wherein conſiſts the right ufe and perfection of language. 


§3. SECONDLY, as to communication of words, that too has a Jouble uſe. Communica- 
5 . 855 | h | tion by words, - 


II. en LY | ; rel nag 
FiRsT, by their civil uſe, I mean ſach a communication of thoughts and 


ideas by words, as may ſerve for the upholding common converſation and 


commerce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of civil life, in the 
ſocieties of men one amongſt another. 


SECONDLY, by the philoſophical uſe of words, lr mean ch an uſe of them, 


as may ſerve to convey the preciſe notions of things, and to exprels, in general 
propoſitions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reſt upon 
and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true knowledge. Theſe two uſes are 

very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs exattneſs will i lerve in the one than in the 
ther, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. 


$4. Tux chief end of language in communication beſtn to be underſtood, The imper- 


words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil nor philoſophical diſcourſe, ba 7 
| when any word does not excite in the hearer the ſame idea which it ſtands eee, 


deubtfulgeſ- 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. Now fince ſounds have no natural connection of their fgdi— 


with out ideas, but have all their ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition of Reiten 


men, the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their ſignification, which is the 
imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the ideas they 


ſtand for, than in any incapacity there is in one ſound more than in another, 


to ſignify any 1 idea: for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 


THAT 
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Book III. Tur then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the ſignification of 
— ſome more than other words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 
Canſesoſtheir & J. WoRDs having naturally no fignification, the idea which each ſtands 
iber betten. ſor muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange thoughts, and 
| hold intelligible diſcourſe With others in any language. But this is  bardeſt t to 
be done, where, | 

FIRST, the ide: s they ſtand for arc e very complex, and made up of a great 

number of ideas put together. 

SECONDLY, Where the ideas t they ſtand for have no certain connection ia 

nature; and bh no ſettled ſtandard, 50 where in nature exiſting, to rectify aud 
adjuſt them by. 

THIRDLY, when the Ganification of the word i is referred to a ftandard, 
which ſtandard is nat eaſy to be known. 

__ FovRTHLY, where the ſignification of the word, and the real eſſence 66 
the thing, are not exactly the fame. 

Tus are difficulties that attend the n of ſeveral wards that are 
intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding 

for any {imple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties to attain ; as 
the names of colours to a blind man, or ſounds to a deaf man; need not here 
be mentioned. 

IN all theſe caſes we ſhall End an imperfection i in words, which I ſhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of ideas: 
for if we examine them, we ſhall find that the names of mixed modes are 

moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe reaſons ; 
and the names of ſubſtances chiefly for the two latter. 


Ihe names of 8 6. FIRST, the names of mixed modes are many of them liable to great 


mixed modes uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. 


| doubtful, 


Fir, becauſe I. PECAUSE of that great compoſition theſe complex ideas are often made up 
the ideas they Of. To make words Eevicechle to the end of communication, it is neceſſary 
'tand for, re (as has been ſaid) that they excite in the. hearer exactly the ſame idea they 
Rn NEE: ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. Without this, men fill one another's 
| heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay 

pot before one another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe and language. 

But when a word ſtands for a very complex idea that is compounded and 
decompounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retain that idea ſo exactly, 

as to make the name in common ule ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, without 

any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that mens names of very com- 

pound ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral words, have ſeldom, in two 

different men, the ſame preciſe fignification ; ſince one man's complex idea 

ſeldom agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, from that which 

tie had yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 
Scconddg, be- F. II. Becaust the names of mixed modes, for the moſt part, want 
abr ered in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuſt their fignifications ; 
dal d-. erefore they are very various and doubttul. They are aſſemblages of ideas 
Ks together at the pleaſure of the mind, purſuing its own. ends of diſcourſe, 

= fund to its OWN notions; whereby | it deſigns not to copy any thing really 

exiſting, 
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exiſting, but to denominate and rank things, as der come to agree, with thoſe Cu Ap. 
archetypes or forms it has made. He that firſt brought the word ſham, IX. 
or wheedle, or banter, in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he äywꝓ 
made it ſtand for: and as it is with | any new names of modes, that are now 
brought into any language; ſo it was with the old ones, when they were firſt 
made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand for collections of ideas which the 
mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch 

collections are no where to be found conſtantly united in nature, nor any pat- 
terns to be ſhewn- whereby men may adjuſt them. What the word murder, 
or ſacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known from things themſelves : there 
be many of the parts of thoſe complex ideas, which are not viſible in the 
action itlelf; the intention of the mind, or the relation of holy things, which 
make a part of murder or facrilege, have no neceſſary connection with the 
outward and viſible action of him that commits either: and the pulling the 
trigger of the gun, with which the murder is committed, and is all the action 
that perhaps is viſible, has no natural connection with thoſe other ideas that 
make up the complex one, named murder. They have their union and com- 
bination only from the underſtanding, which unites them under one name: 
but uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but that the ſigni- 
fication of the name that ſtands for ſuch voluntary collections, ſhould be ** 

various in the minds of different men, who have ſcarce apy ſtanding rule 
_ regulate themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch arbitrary ideas. 
F 8. IT is true, common uſe, that is the rule of propriety, may be ſuppoſed P.opriety not 
here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignification of language; and it cannot a fufiicient re 
be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe regulates the“ ny: 
meaning of words pretty well for common converſation ; but nobody having 

an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe fignification of words. nor determine to 

what ideas any one ſhall annex them, common uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt 
them, to dung ai diſcourſes; there being ſcarce any name of any very 
complex idea (to ſay nothing of others) which in common uſe has not a great 
latitude, and which keeping within the bounds of propricty, may not be made 

the fizn of lar different ideas, Beſides, the rule and meaſure of propriety itſelf 
being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that 

way of ufing a word, be propricty of ſpeech or no. From all which it is evi- 
dent, that the names of ſuch kind of very complex ideas are natur ally liable 

to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignification; and even in 
men that have a mind to underſtand one another, do not always fland for the 
ſame idea in ſpeaker and hcarer, Thongh the names glory and gratitude be 
the fame in every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the complex 
collective idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is av pa- 
reatly very different in men uſing the ſame language. | 

§ 9. IHE way alſo wherein the names of mixed modes arc ordinarily ! learned, Tho way of 


does not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their lignificatio on. For if { We leaning the'e 
will obſerve how children learn languages, we ſhall find that to make them mares e. hog 
underſtand what the names of ſimple ideas, or ſubſtances, ſtand for, _—_ their doubt- 


o;Qinarily ſhew them the thing, whereot they would have them have the idea; leis. 


and 


—— [ üEʃ—j1 . — —ähb. — 
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Book III. 5 then repeat to them the name that ſtands for it, as white, Grott; milk; 
gar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, 


moral words, the ſounds are uſually learned firſt ; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, 
or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their own obſervation and 


induſtry; which being little laid out in their ſearch of the true and preciſe 
meaning of names, theſe moral words are in moſt mens mouths little more 


than bare ſounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moſt part but a very | 
looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed ſignification. 

And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more attention ſettled their notions, 
do yet har dly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex ideas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious men, make 
them the figns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial debate, or 


familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, church, &c. wherein 5 


it is not eaſy to obſerve the different notions men have of them? which is no- 


thing but this, that they are not agreed in the ſignification of thoſe words, nor 
have in their minds the ſame complex ideas which they make them ſtand for: 


and ſo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a i 


ſound. And hence we ſee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether divine 


or human, there is no end; comments beget comments, and explications 


make new .matter for explications : and of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying 
the ſignification of theſe moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas of mens 


making, are, by men ſtill having the ſame power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 


a man who was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text of ſeripture, or 


clauſe in the code at firſt reading, has by conſulting commentators quite loſt - 
the ſenſe of it, and by theſe elucidations given riſe or increaſe to his doubts, 


and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this, that I think commentaries 


needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of thoſe who had both the intention and the faculty of 
| ſpeaking as clearly as language was capable to expreſs their thoughts. 


Hence una- 
voidable ob- 
ſcurity in an- 

tient authors. 


— ; 


$10. WHAT obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the writings of 


men, who have lived in remote ages and different countries, it will be needleſs 


to take notice; ſince the numerous volumes of learned men, employing their 
thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what attention, ſtudy, 


ſagacity, and reaſoning, are required, to find out the true meaning of ancient 
authors. But there being no writings we have any great concernment to be 
very ſolicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either truths we 


are required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw 1 inconveniences on 
us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs; we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe- of 


other authors; who writing but their own opinions, we are under no greater 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending 
not on their decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their notions: and therefore, 


in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their words with a due clearneſs 


and perſpicuity, we may lay them abide, and, without any ry done them, 


reſolve thus with ourſelves, 


28 5 dir non vis intelligi debes vegligi,” e PDE 
I - : 8 11. Ir | 
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41. Ir the fignification of the names of mixed modes are uncertain, be-C N e. 
cauſe there be no rea] ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas are IX. 
referred, and by which they may be adjuſted; the names of ſubſtances are of a 
doubtful fignification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the ideas they ſtand 
for are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of things, and are referred to ſtan- 


dards made by nature. In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the liberty, as 


in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we think fit, to be the characte- 


riſtical notes to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow 
nature, ſuit our complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate the ſignification 


of their names by the things themſelves, if we will have our names to be the 


ſigns of them, and ſtand for them. Here: it is true, we have patterns to fol- 


low]; but patterns that will make the ſignification of their names very uncertain : 


for names muſt be of a very unſteady and various meaning, 1f the ideas they 


ſtand for be referred to ſtandards without us, that either cannot be Known at 


all, or can be known but imperfectly and uncertainly. 


$ 12. TE names of ſubſtances have, as has been ſhewn, a double refe- Names cl lub. 


rence in their ordinary uſe. ſtances refer- 


red, 
FRS, ſometimes they are made to and for, and ſo their ſignification 1 . To wal of: 


ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitution of things, from which all their pro- ſences that 


perties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real conſtitution, or (as it giv. oy 
is apt to be called) eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any found that is put 
to ſtand for it, mult be very uncertain in its application; and it will be impoſſible. 

to know what things are, or ought to be called an horſe, or anatomy, when 


| thoſe words are put for real eſſences, that we have no ideas of at all. And 
therefore in this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances being referred to ſtandards 


that cannot be known, their — NOng can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed 


by _ ſtandards. 


. SECONDLY, the Gmple ideas that are found to co-exiſt | in ſubſtances 2. To co. en- 


being that which their names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united in the iting quali- 


„whbich: 
ſeveral ſorts of things, are the proper ſtandards to which their names are ee 1 


referred, and by which their ſignifications may be beſt rectified. But neither imperſectiy. 


will theſe archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe names, 
without very various and uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe ſimple ideas 
that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame ſubject, being very numerous, and 
having all an equal right to go into the complex ſpecifick idea, which the 
ſpecifick name is to ſtand for; men, though they propoſe to themſelves the very 
ſame ſubject to conſider, yet frame very different ideas about it; and ſo the 


name they uſe for it unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral men, very different 


ſignifications. The ſimple qualities which make up the complex ideas being 


molt of them powers, in relation to changes, which they ate apt to make in, 


or receive from other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve 


what a great variety of alterations any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive 


from the different application only of fire; and how much a greater number 
of changes any of them will receive in the hands of a chymiſt, by the appli- 


cation of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange that I count the properties of 
any ſort of bodies not eaſy to be collected, and compleatly known by the 
201 — — Qq Ways 
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Bod III. ways of enquiry, which our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
- leaſt ſo many, that no man can know the preciſe and definite number, they 
are differently di {covered by different men, according to their various ſkill, 
attention, and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have diffe- 
rent ideas of the ſame ſubſtance, and therefore make the ſignification of its 
common name very various and uncertain, For the complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in nature, 
every one has a right to put into his complex idea thoſe qualities he has found 
to be united together. For though in the ſubſtance of gold, one ſatisfies 
himſelf with colour and weight, yet another thinks ſolubility in aq. regia as- 
neceſſary to be joined with that colour in his idea of gold, as any one does i Its: 
fuſibility; ſolubility in aq. regia, being a quality as conſtantly Joined with its: 
colour and weight, as fuſibility, or any other; others put in its ductility or- 
fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by tradition or experience. Who of: 
all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right ſignification of the word gold? or who ſhall: 
be the judge to determine? Each has his ſtandard in nature, which he appeals. 
to, and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex idea, 
ſignified by the word gold, thoſe qualities which upon trial he has Freie 
united; as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to. leave them out; or: 
a third, who has made other trials, has to put in others. For the allo in: 
nature of theſe qualities being the true ground of their union in one complex. 
idea, who can ſay, one of them has more reaſon to-be put in, or left out, than 
another? From hence it will always unavoidably follow, that the mae <= 
ideas of ſubſtances, in men uſing the ſame name for them, will be very various; 
and ſo the ſignifications of thoſe names very uncertain. 


3 To co er- § 14. Bes1DEs, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in 58 


ſting qualities of its Ape ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others a leſs. 
which are 
known but number of particular beings: who ſhall determine in this caſe which are thoſe 


im perleciy. that are to make up the preciſe collection that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick: 


name; or can with any juſt authority preſcribe, which obvious or common 

qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are'to- 

be put into the Ggnification of the name of any ſubſtance ? All which together 

ſeldom or never fail to produce that various and doubtful ſignification in the- 

names of ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch uncertainty, diſputes, or ny when 

we come to a philoſophical uſe of them. : 

With this im- F 15. IT is true, as to civil and common converſation, the general names of 7 


- perfection e regulated in their ordinary ſignification by ſome obvious qualities, 


ney 11 Dey. 
ſerve for civil, 


(as by the ſhape and figure in things of known ſeminal propagation, and in 


but not well Other ſubſtances, for the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome other ſenfible 


for Pl :loio- 
phical ule, 


qualities) do well enough to deſign the things men would be underſtood-to 

ſpeak of: and ſo they uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances meant by 
the word gold, or apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. But in Philo- 
ſophical enquiries and debates, where general truths ate to'be eſtabliſned, ad 
conſequences drawn from poſitions laid down; there the' preciſe Gopification 
of the names of ſabſtances will be found, not only not to be wen eſtabliſhed, 
bat alſo very hard to be ſo, For example, he that ſhall make malleableneds, 
. 8 Or 
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er a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part of his complex idea of gold, may make © HAD. 
propolitions concerning gold, and draw conſequence: from them, that will IX. 
truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in ſuch a ſignification: but yet ſuch &——— 
as another man can never be 00G to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, 

who makes not malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of fixednels, put of that 
complex idea, chat the name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 

& 16. Tuts! is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable imperfection in a! melt All Infa-ce, 
the names af ſubſtances, in all languages whatſoever, which men will eaſily „quer. 
find, when, once paſſing. from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to more 
ftrit and cloſe enquiries. For then they will be convinced how doubtful and 
obſcure thoſe words are in their ſignification, which in ordinary uf: appeared 
very clear and determined. I was once in a meeting of very lea: aed and in- 
genious phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a queſtion, whether any liquor 

paſſed through the filaments of the nerves. The debate having been managed 
a good while, by variety of arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to 
ſulpect, that the greateſt part of diſputes were more about the fignification 

of words than a real difference in the conception of things) defired, that 
before they went any farther on in this diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word liquor ſignified, They at firſt were a 
little ſurpriſed at the propoſal ; and had they been perſons leſs ingenious, they 
might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there 
was no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly what 
the word liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplexed 
names of ſubſtances. However, they were pleaſed to comply with my mo- 
tion, and upon examination found, that the ſignification of that word was 
pot ſo ſettled and certain as they had all imagined ; but that each of them made 
it a ſign of a different complex idea. This made them perceive that the main 
of their diſpute was about the ſignification of that term; and that they dif- 
fered very little in their opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile matter, 
paſſing through the conduits of the nerves; though it was not fo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called liquor or no, a thing which when conſidered, Bey 
thought it not worth the contending about, ---:. 
1408 BJ . How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of diſputes had” men Inſtance, 
are peep ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place to Sd. 
take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore mentioned 
inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to deter- 
mine its ſignification. I think all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a 
certain yellow ſhining colour; which being the idea to which children have 
annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part of a peacock's tail is properly to 
them gold. Others finding fufibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex idea, to which they 
give.the name gold. to denote a fort of ſubſtances; and ſo 8 from being 
gold all ſuch yellow ſhining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to aſhes ; and 
aa to be of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended under that name gold, 
only ſuch ſubſtances as having that ſhining yellow colour will by fire be 
_ to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Another by the lune reaſon adds the 
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Book III. weight, which being a quality, as ſtraitly joined with that colour, as its 
w——- fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be 


ſignified by its name: and therefore the other made up of body, of ſuch a 


colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſo on of all the reſt: wherein no 


one can ſhew a reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are always 
united in nature, ſhould be put into the nominal eſſence, and others left out: 
or why the word gold, fignifying that ſort of body the ring on his finger is 
made of, ſhould determine that fort rather by its colour, weight, and fuſibility, 
than by its colour, weight, and ſolubility in aq. regia : fince the diſſolving it 


by that liquor is as inſeparable from it as the fuſion by fire; and they are both 
of them nothing, but the relation which that ſubſtance has to two other bodies, 
which have a power to operate differently upon it. For by what right is it 


that fuſibility comes to be a part of the eſſence ſignified by the word gold, 


and ſolubility but a property of it? or why is its colour part of the eſſence, 


and its malleableneſs but a property? That which I mean is this, That theſe 


being all but properties depending on its real conſtitution, and nothing but 


powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies; no one has 


authority to determine the fignification of the word gold (as referred to ſuch a 


body exiſting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to be found in that 
body than to another: whereby the ſignification of that name muſt unavoid-- 


| ably be very uncertain ; fince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral. 


properties in the ſame ſubſtance ; and, I think, I may fay nobody all. And 


therefore we have but very imperfect deſcriptions of things, and words have 


very uncertain ſignifications. 
Tue names of § 18. FROM what has been 


ſimple ideas 
the lealt 
doubtful. 


ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been before 


remarked, viz. That the names of ſimple ideas are, of all others, the leaſt. 
liable to miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the ideas they 
ſtand ſor, being each but one ſingle perception, are much eafier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to 


the uncertainty which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of ſubſtances and 
mixed modes, in which the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, that make them up, 


are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the mind. And ſecondly, becauſe 
| they are nzver reterred to any other eſſence, ; but barely that perception they | 
immediately ſignify: which reference is that which renders the ſignification 


of the names of ſubſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many 


_ diſputes, Men that do not perverſely uſe their words, or on purpoſe ſet 
- themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any language, which they are acquainted | 
with, the uſe and ſignification of the names of ſimple ideas: white and ſweet, - 


yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one 


preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be 


informed. But what preciſe collection of ſimplè ideas, modeſty or frugality 
ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly known. And however we are 


apt to think, we well enough know, what is meant by gold or iron; yet the 


preciſe complex idea, others make them the figns of, is not ſo certain: and 
believe it is very ſeldom that in ſpeaker and hearer, they ſtand for exactly the 


ſame collection. Which muſt needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they 
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are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men have to do with univerſal propo- C H AP, 
fitions, and would ſettle in their minds univerſal truths, and conſider the con- IX. 
ſequences that follow from them, . 3 
§ 19. By the ſame rule, the names of ſimple modes are next to thoſe of And netto 
fimple ideas, leaſt liable to doubt and uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of figure Is 
and number, of which men have ſo clear and diſtinct ideas. Who ever, that 5 
had a mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of ſeven, or a 
triangle? And in general the leaſt compounded ideas in every kind have the 
leaſt dubious names. eo : 
8 20. MixeD modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvious The mot 


| by | 11 | . ; . „ cvoubtſulare 
ſimple ideas, have uſually names of no very uncertain ſignification. But the the names gf 


names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great number of ſimple ideas, very com- 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has been 292244 


| Z 88 . g 3 mixed modes 
ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, being annexed to ideas that are neither the and fub- 


real eſſences nor exact repreſentations of the patterns they are referred to, are Hauces. 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to 
a philoſophical uſe of them, „ „5 ; 


F821. Tur great diſorder that happens in our names of ſubſtances, pro- Why this im- 
ceeding for the moſt part from our want of knowledge, and inability to pene- F*'/<tion 
trate into their real conſtitutions, 1t may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than underſtandings. This ex- 
ception has ſo much of appearance of juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to 


charged upon 
words. 


give a reaſon why I have followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, that 


when ] firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, and a good while after, 
I had not the leaſt thought that any conſideration of words was at all neceſſary 
to it. But when having paſſed over the original and compoſition of our ideas, 
I began to examine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, I found it had 


ſo near a connection with words, that unleſs their force and manner of ſignifi— 
cation were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clearly and perti- 


nently concerning knowledge: which being converſant about truth, had con- 
ſtantly to do with propoſitions. And though it terminated in things, yet it was 
for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of words, that they ſeemed 


ſcarce ſeparable from our general knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe them 


ſelves ſo much between our underſtandings and the truth, which it would 


contemplate and apprehend, that like the medium through which viſible ob- 


jects pals, their obſcurity and diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our 

eyes, and impole upon our underſtandings. If we conſider, in the fallacics men 
put upon themſelves as well as others, and the miſtakes in mens diſputes and 
notions, how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſtaken 
| fignifications, we thall have reaſon to think this no {mall obſtacle in the way to 


knowledge; which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, be- 


cauſe it has been fo far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the 
arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of mens ſtudy ; and obtained - 


the reputation of learning and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter, 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections of language, as the 


inſtrument of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of tbe 


controverſies 
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Book III. controverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe; 
= and the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than 


This ſhou'd 
teach eus mo- 
deration, in 
impeſing our 
On fenſe of 


Old authors, 


it dots. 


§ 22. SURE Jam, that the ſigniſication of words in all languages depending 
very much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that uſes them, mult 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to men of the ſame language and country. 
This is fo evident in the Greek authors, that he that ſhal] peruſe, their writings 
will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct language, though the ſame 
words. But when to this natural difficulty in every country, there ſhall be 


added different countries and remote ages, wherein the ſpeakers and writers 


had very different notions, tempers, cuſtoms, ornaments and figures of ſpeech, 


Kc. every one of which influenced the ſignification of their words then, t ouph 


to us now they are loſt and unknown; it would become us to be charitable 


one to another in our interpretations or miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient 


writings : which though of great concernment to be underſtood, are liable to 
the unavoidable difficalties of ſpeech, which (if we except the names of ſimple 

ideas, and ſome very obvious things) is not capable, without a conſtant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker, without 


any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the hearer. And in diſcourſes of 


religion, law, and morality, as they are matters of the Weben concernment, 


ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. 


8 23. Tax volumes of interpreters and commentators on the old and new 


Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every thing ſaid in the 


text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very 
_ fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the will of 


God, when cloathed in words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 

wh ch unavoidably attends that ſort of conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt 
cloathed in fleſh, was ſubject to all the frailties and inconveniences of human 
nature, ſin excepted, And we ought to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath 


ſpread before all the world ſuch legible characters of his works and providence, 
and given all mankind fo ſufficient a light of reaſon, that they to whom. this. 
Written word never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) 


either doubt of the being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very intelligible to all man- 
kind, and ſeldom come to be controveited ; and other revealed truths, which 


are conveyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the common and 


natural obſcurities and difficulties incident to words, methinks it would be- 


come us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs 


magiſterial, poſitive, and perde in impoſing our own Tenſe and interpre- 
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CHAPTER X. 
Of the abuſe of words. 


IS YESIDES the 0 that Is naturally | in language, and the © AP. 
obſenrity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the uſe of X. 
words, there are ſeveral wilful faults and neglects which men are guilty of in Cv 
this way of communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and Abuſe of 
diſtin& in their fgnification, than naturally they need to be. N 
§2. FIRST, in this Kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, the vſing of Firſt, word: 
words without clear and diſtin ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns without any gre e 
thing ſignificd. Of theſe there are two ſorts: ee me 
I. Ox may oblerve, in all languages, certain words, that if they be exka- 
mined; will be found, in their fi ſt original and their appropriated uſe, not to 
ſtand for any clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſcveral 
ſects of philoſophy and religion: have introduced. For their authors, or pro- 
moters, either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of common 
apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome weakneſs of 
their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new words, and ſuch.as when they come 
to be examined, may juſtly be called infignificant terms. For having either 
had no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them, when they were firſt: 
invented; or at leaſt ſuch.as, if well examined, will be found inconſiſtent ; it is. 
no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of tbe ſame party, they remain empty 
ſounds, with little or no ſiguification, amongſt. thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing characters of their 
church, or ſchool, without much troubling their heads to examine what are 
the preciſe ideas they ftand for. I ſhall not- need here to heap up inſtances; 
every man's reading and. converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him: or if he 
wants to be better. ſtored, the great mint-maſte:s-of theſe kind of terms, I. 
mean the ſchool-men and metaphyſicians (under which, I think, the diſputing. 
natural and moral philoſophers of theſe latter ages may be comprebended) 
have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 
II. Ornxxs there be, who extend this abuſe yet aber. who take fo 
little: care to lay by words, which in their primary notation have ſcarce any 
clear and diſtinct ideas which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonabſe 


3 
| 5 negligence they familiar'y uſe words, which the propricty of Janguage. has 
L „ affxed t very important ideas, without any diſtinct Meaning 2 at all. Wiſdom,.. 

| glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but if a 


great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by 
them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know what to apſwer: a plain 
proof, that though they have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready at 
their tongues end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, b 
which are to be expreſſ.d to others by them. 
§ 4. MEN. 
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84. Mex having been accuſtomed from their cradles to learn words, which 


L—— arc eaſily got and retained, before they knew, or had framed the complex ideas, 


Occaſioned 
by learning 
namts beſore 


to which they were annexed, or which were to be found in the things they were 
thought to ſtand for ; they utually continue to do ſo all their lives; and without 


the ideas they taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds determined ideas, they uſe their 


bclonz to. 


words for ſuch unſtead y and confuſed notions as they have, contenting themſelves 


with the ſame words other people uſe: as if their very ſound neceſſarily 
carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This, though men make a ſhift 
with, in the ordinary occurrences of life, where they find it neceſſary to be 
underſtood, and therefore they make figns till they are fo; yet this inſignifi- 
cancy in their words, when they come 10 reaſon concerning either their tenets 
or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelli- 


gible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where the words for the 


moſt part ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous oollections of ideas, not regu- 


larly and permanently united in nature, their bare ſounds are often only thought 


on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain notions annexed to them. Men take 


the words they find in uſe amongſt their neighbours ; and that they may not 


ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe 


of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch diſcourſes they ſeldom are 
in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in the wrong; 
it being all one to go about to draw thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who have 


no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſettled 


abode. This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one _ obſerve. in Hum (eh and 5 


2. Un ſteady 
application 


ol them. 


my 


others, whether it be or no. 


. SECONDLY, another great abuſe of tne: is, Iced in the ks of 


them. It is hard to find a diſcourſe written of any ſubject, eſpecially of con- 


troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, the ſame 
words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the diſcourſe, and u 


which the argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one collection of ſimple ideas, | 
and ſometimes for another; which is a perfect abuſe of language. Words ; 
being intended for ſigns of my ideas, to make them known to others, not 


any natural fipnification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is plain cheat ae 


abuſe, when J make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for 
another ; the wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great folly, 
or greater diſhoneſty. And a man, in his accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairneſs, make the characters of numbers ſtand. ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another collection of units (v. g. this character 3 ſtand NY 
ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his 


_ diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the ſame words ſtand for different collections 


of ſimple ideas. If men ſhould do fo in their reckonings, I]: wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the affairs and 


buſineſs of the world, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt 
ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two 


names men are commonly diſguſted with. Aan Jet i in 1 arguings and learned 


conteſts, | 


ik 
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conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly for wit and learning: but C HA p. 


to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of counters in the 


K 
caſting up a debt; and the cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater EY” 


| concernment and value than money. 


$ 6. THIRDLY, another abuſe of language is, an affected obſcurity, by either z. Afetted 
applying old words to new and unuſual ſignifications, or introducing new and 9Pcuniy by 


, . . . . | Y lu. 
ambiguous terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo together, e 


| cation, 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though the peripatetic philoſophy 


has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other ſects have not been wholly clear 
of it. There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumbered with ſome difficulties 
( (uch is the imperfection of human knowledge) which they have been fain to 
cover with obſcurity of terms, and to confound the ſignification of words, which, 


like a miſt before people's eyes, might hinder their weak parts from being diſ- 
covered. That body and extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct 
ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were their ſignifi- 
cation preciſely the ſame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the 


body of an extenſion, as the extenſion of a body; and yet there are thole who 


find it neceſſary to confound their fignification. To this abuſe, and the miſ- 
chiefs of confounding the ſignification of words, logick and the liberal ſciences, 


as they have been handled in the ſchools, have given reputation ; and the 


admired art of diſputing hath added much to the natural imperfection of 
languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the fignification 


of words, more than to diſcover the knowledge and truth of things: and he 
that will look into that ſort of learned writings, will find the words there much 
more obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their meaning, than they are in 


ordinary converſation. m IE On 7 | 
587. Tris is unavoidably to be ſo, where mens parts and learning are Logic and 


eſtimated by their ſkill in diſputing. And if reputation and reward ſhall attend *pvte bas | 


| | 3 | much Contri- 
theſe conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and niceties of words, buted to this, | 


it is no wonder if the wit of man ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve, and 
ſubtilige the fignification of ſounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in 


* 
4 


oppoſing or defending any queſtion; the victory being adjudged not to him 
who had truth on his fide, but the Jaſt word in the diſpute. 5 


88. Tris, though a very uſeleſs {kill, and that which I think the direct Calling it ſub- 
oppoſite to the ways of knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the laudable muy ; 

and eſteemed names of ſubtilty and acuteneſs : and has had the applauſe of 
the ſchools, and encouragement of one part of the learned men of the world, 

And no wonder, ſince the philofophers of old (the diſputing and wrangling 
philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reafon taxes) and the 
ichoolmen ſince,” aiming at glory and eſteem for their great and univerſal 

knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquired, found 

this a good expedient to cover their ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable 


web of perplexed words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others 


by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not 
be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all hiſtory, that theſe profound doctors 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their neighbours; and brought but ſmall 


i es AS : | | 45 — 
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Book III. advantage to human life, or the ſocieties herein they lived : unleſs the coining 
of new words, where they produced no new things to apply them to, or the 


perplexing or obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo bringing all things 


into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profitable to the life of man, or 


worthy commendation and reward. 


This learning 8 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, theſe all-knowing doc- 
very little be- tors, it was to the unſcholaſtic ſtateſman, that the governments of the world 


nghts ſociety. 


owed their peace, defence, and liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned 
mechanick (a name of diſgrace) that they received the improvements of uſeful 


arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed 
mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice of thoſe who found no 


eaſier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they have attained, than by 


amuſing the men of buſineſs and ignorant with hard words, or employing the 


ingenious and idle in intricate diſputes about unintelligible terms, and holding 


them perpetually entangled in that endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch 


way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and abſurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with legions of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined 


words: which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors z which if it be hard to get them 
out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is in them, but the briars and thorns, 


and the obſcurity of the thickets they are beſet with. For untruth being 


ments of 
knowledge 


and commu- Other well-meaning and wiſe men, whoſe education and parts had not acquired 


nication, 


ER (( 8 95 FF 
Bat deſtroys 


the inſtru- 


$ 10. Tuus learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even inquiſitive men, 


from true knowledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath much 


perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the underſtanding. For we fee that 


that acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its | 
plain uſe make a benefit of language. But though unlearned men well enough 


underſtood the words white and black, &c. and had conſtant notions of the 


As uſefol as 


to cenfound 


the found of 
tie letters. 


ideas ſignified by thoſe words; yet there were philoſophers found, Who had 
learning and ſubtilty enough to prove, that ſnow was black; i. e. to prove, 


that white was black. Whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the in- 


ſtruments and means of diſcourſe, converſation, inſtruction and ſociety; whilſt 
with great art and ſubtilty they did no more but perplex and confound the 
ſignification of words, and thereby render language leſs uſeful, than the real 


defects of it had made it; a gift, which the jlliterate had not attained t. 
8 11. Tuxsz learned men did equally inſtruct mens underftandiogs, and 
profit their lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known characters, 
and, by a ſubtle device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capacity of the illiterate, 
dull and vulgar, ſhould, in his writing, ſhew that he could put A for B, and 


D for E, &c. to the no ſmall admiration and benefit of his reader.” It being 


as ſenſeleſs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one Tenfible 

idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e. to call ſnow block, 

as to put this mark A, which is a character agreed on to ſtand for one modifi- 

cation of found, made by a certain motion of the organs of ſpeech, for B; 
: a | ; which 
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which is agreed on to ſtand for another modification of ſound, made | by ano- (© HAP. 


ther certain motion of the organs of ſpeech. 2 


& 12. Noxk hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical niceties, or curious empty ——-——- 


ſpeculations, it hath invaded the great concernments of human life and ſociety, This art has 
| obſcured and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought con- Ferple sede. 


ligion and 
fuſion, diſorder and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, jullice. 


yet in great meaſure rendered uſeleſs, theſe two great rules, religion and 
juſtice. What have the greateſt part of the comments and diſputes upon the 


laws of God and man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 


. perplex the ſenſe? What have been the effect of thoſe 1 multiplied curious | 


diſtinctions and acute niceties, but obſcurity and uncertainty, leaving the words 
more unintelligible, and the reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs 
that princes, ſpeaking or writing to their ſervants, in their ordinary commands, 
are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their people, in their laws, are not ſo? And, 


as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, that a man of an ordinary 


capacity very well underſtands a text or a law that he reads, till he conſults an 


expoſitor, or goes to counſel ; who by that time he hath done explaining them, 
makes the words ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. - 


8 13. WIETEHER any by-intereſts of chefs profeſſions have occaſioned this, And ought 


> will not here examine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it would not fe ior 
be well for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know things as they are, and 

.to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their lives in talking about them, or 
toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of 
words were. made plain and direct, and that language, which was given us for 

the improvement of knowledge and bond of fociety, ſhould not be employed 
to darken truth, and unſettle people's rights ; ; to raiſe miſts, and render un- 
_ Intelligible both morality and religion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it 

ſhould not be thought learning or knowledge to do ſo? 


learning. 


14. FoURTHLY, another great abuſe of words i is, the taking them for things. 7 Taking 


Tl is though it in ſome degree concerns all names in general, yet more particu- them for 
» larly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are moſt ſubject, who ns“ 
. molt confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give themſelves up into a 
15 belief of the perfection of any received hypotheſis; whereby they come 
to be perſuaded, that the terms of that ſect are ſo ſuited to the nature of things, 


that they perfectly correſpond with their real exiſtence. Who is there, that 


baz been, bred up in the peripatetick philoſophy, who does not think the ten 
names, under Which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be exactly con forma- 


ble to the. nature of things? Who is there of that ſchool, that is not perſua- 
| ded, that ſubſtantial forms, vegetative ſouls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional 
bh ecies, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe words men have lewned from their 
very entrance upon knowledge, and have found their maſters and ſyſtems lay 
great ſtreſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the opinion, that they 
are conformable tq nature, and are the repreſentaticns of ſomething that really 
. exiſts. The P atoniſts bave their ſoul of the world, and the Epicureans their 
45 endeavour towards motion in their atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any 
17 ſect in pluloſophy We not a diſtin& ſet of terms, that others underſtand not; 
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Book III. but yet this gibberiſh, which, in the weakneſs of human underſtanding, ſerves 


o well to palliate mens ignorance, and cover their errors, comes by familiar 


Inſtance, in 
matter. 


uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of lan- 
guage, and of all other the terms the moſt ſignificant, And ſhould ærial and 
ætherial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that dodrine, to be generally 
received any where, no doubt thoſe terms would make impreflions on mens 


minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch things, as 


much as peripatetick forms and intentional ſpecies have heretofore done. 
$15. How much names taken for things are apt to miſlead the under- 


ſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical writers would abundantly dif- 
cover; and that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall 


inſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one : how many intricate diſputes 


have there been about matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in nature, 


diſtinct from body; as it is evident the word matter ſtands for an idea diſtin& 
from the idea of body? For if the ideas theſe two terms ſtood for were pre- 
 ciſely the ſame, they might indifferently in all places be put one for another, 


But we ſee, that though it be proper to ſay, there is one matter of all bodies, 


expreſsly contains nothing but t 
here the ſame, every where uniform. This being our idea of matter, we 
no more conceive or ſpeak of different matters in the world, than we do of 
different ſolidities; though we both conceive and ſpeak of different bodies, 
| becauſe extenſion and figure are capable of variation. But ſince ſolidity cannot 


one cannot ſay, there is one body of all matters: we familiarly ſay, one body 
is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, 


one matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, 
that though matter and body be not really diſtin, but wherever there is the 
one there is the other; yet matter and body ſtand for two different concep- 
tions, whereof the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For body 
ſtands for a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance, whereof matter is but a partial 
and more confuſed conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the ſubſtance 
and ſolidity of body, without taking in its extenſion and figure: and therefore 


it is that ſpeaking of matter, we ou of it always as one, becauſe 1n truth it 
e idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, which is every 


exiſt without extenſion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of ſome- 
thing really exiſting under that preciſion, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure 
and unintelligible diſcourſes and diſputes, which have filled the heads and books 


of philoſophers concerning materia prima; which imperfection or abuſe, how 
| far it may concern a great many other general terms, I leave to be conſidered. 

This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer diſ- 
putes in the world, if words were taken for what they are, the ſigns of our 


ideas only, and not for things themſelves. For when we argue about matter, 
or any the like term, we truly argue only about the idea we expreſs by that 


ſound, whether that preciſe idea agree to any thing really exiſting in nature or 


ro, And if men would tell what ideas they make their words ſtand for, there 


could not be half that obſcurity or wrangling, in the ſearch or ſuppan of truth, 
Lat there 18, 
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7 


8 16, Bur whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of words, Cn ay, 
this I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe they charm men into notions X. 

far remote from the truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade - 
any one, that the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the parſon of the This make: 

pariſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor uſed, ſignified notbing that rcally exiſted in ere LalUng. 
nature; which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are ſo hardly 


drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in opinions purely philoſophical, and where 
they have no other intereſt but truth. For the words they have a long time 


vols uſcd to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that the Wrong 
notions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 

$17. FirTHLY, another abuſe of words, is the ſetting them in the place of 5. Setting 
things which they do or can by no means fignify, We may obſerve, that in r 
the general names of ſubſtances, whereof the nominal eſſences are only known Svgiuity, | 


to us, when we put them into propoſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about 


them, we do molt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for 


the real eflence of a certain fort of ſubſtances. For when a man ſays gold is 


malleable, he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what 
I call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) but would have 


this underſtood, viz. that gold, i. e. what has the real eſſence of gold, is malle- 


able; which amounts to thus much, that malleableneſs depends on, and 


is inſeparable from the real eſſence of geld. But a man, not knowing wherein 


that real effence conſiſts, the connection in his mind of malleableneſs, is not 


truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only with the ſound gold he puts for it. 


Thus when we lay, that animal rationale” is, and Ke animal implume bipes 


* latis unguibus” is not a good definition of a man; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the 


name man in this caſe to ſtand for the real eſſence of a ſpecies, and would 
ſignify, that a rational animal better deſcribed that real eflence than a two- 
legged animal with broad nails, and without feathers, For elſe, why might 


not Plato as properly make the word «9d, or man ſtand for his complex 


idea, made up of the idea of a body, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 


ſhape and other outward appearances, as Ariſtotle make the complex idea, to 
which he gave the name 4@»9pwwO. or man, of body and the faculty of reaſon- ; 
ing joined together; unleſs the name av9ownr or man were ſuppoſed to ſtand 
for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; and to be put in the place of ſome 


other thing than the idea a man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? 


$8 18. IT is true, the names of ſubſtances would be much more uſeful, and v g. Pott. 


A eee made in them much more certain, were the real eſſences of ſub- me rn. 


ſtances the ideas in our minds which thoſe words fignified: And it is for of ſubſtanse. 


want of thoſe real eſſences that our words convey fo little knowledge or cer- 


tainty in our diſcourſes about them: and therefore the mind, to remove that 


imperfection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand 
for a thing, having that real eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches 
to it. For though the word man or gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex 
idea of properties united together in one ſort of ſubſtances : yet there 13 ſcarce 
any body in the uſe of theſe words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names 


to and tor a thing having the real eſſence, on Which theſe propertie 8s de bend. 
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Book III. Which is fo far from diminiſhing the imperfection of our words, that by a 
plain abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomething, 


Hence we 
think every 
- change of 
dur idea in 


ſubllances, 


not to change 
tue ſpecies. 


Ihe cauſe of 
the abule, 
a ſuppoſition 


of nature's 


working al- 
ways regular- 


ly. 


But in ſabſtances it is not fo. 


_ exiſting, on which thoſe properties depend. 
of gold that of fixedneſs and ſolubility in aq. regia, which he put not in it 
before, is not thought to have changed the ſpecies; but only to have a more 


| thoſe other, of which his former complex idea conſiſted. 
of the name to a thing, whereof we had not the idea, is fo far from helping 
at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve. us in difficulties, 
tacit reference to the real eſſence of that ſpecies of bodies, the word gold 


which not ewes in our complex idea, the name we uſe can no ways be the 
ſign of. 

§ 19. Tuts ſhews us the reaſon why | in mixed mole: any of the ideas that 
make the compoſition of the complex one, being left out or changed, it is 
allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another ſpecies, i it is plain in chance- 
medly, man- ſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
the complex idea ſignified by that name is the real as well as nominal eſſence ; 
and there is no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſſence but that. 
For though in that called gold one puts into his 
complex idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet men do not uſually 
think that therefore the ſpecies | is changed: becauſe they ſecretly in their minds 
refer that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable eſſence of a thing 


He that adds to his complex idea 
perfect idea, by adding another ſimple idea, which is always in fact joined with 
But this reference 
For by this 


(which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect collection of ſimple ideas, ſerves 


to deſign that ſort of body well enough in civil diſcourſe) comes to have no 
ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 

and ſo can Genify nothing at all, when the body itſelf is away, For however 
it may be thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite 
different thing to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the body 
itſelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us; though! in diſcourſe we are Cr 


to ſubſtitute the name for the thing. 6 15115929 
d 20. Tur which I think very much difpoſes 1 men to cubſtinite ae names 
757 the real eſſences of ſpecies, is the ſuppoſition before- mentioned, that nature 
works regularly in the production of things, and ſets the boundaries to each of 
thoſe ſpecies, by giving exactly the ſame real internal conſtitution to each indi- 
vidual, which we rank under one general name. Whereas any one who 


obſerves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the indivi- 
duals, called by the ſame name, are, in their internal conſtitution, as different 
one from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpecifick 


names. T his ſuppoſition, however, that the ſame preciſe and internal con- 
ſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, makes men forward to 


take thoſe names for the repreſentatives of thoſe real eff ſences, though indeed | 


they ſignify nothing but the complex ideas they have in their minds when 
they uſe them. 


So that, if | may ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſup- 
poſed for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of 
uſe, cauſe a great deal of uncertainty in mens diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe 
who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of ſubſtantial torms, whereby 


they 
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they firmly. imagine the ſeveral ſpecies of things to be determined and CMA. 
diſtinguiſhed. X. 


§ 21. Bor however pape and abſurd it be to make our names ſtand =——— 


for ideas we have not, or (which is all one) eſſences that we know not, it This abuſe 
being in effect to make our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it is evident to ©29n5 t*2 | 

any one, who ever ſo little reflects on the uſe men make of their words, that 
there is nothing more familiar. When a man aſks whether this or that thing 
he ſees, let it be a drill, or a monſtrous fœtus, be a man or no; it is evident, 


falſe ſuppo- 
ſitions. 


the queſtion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex idea, 
expreſſed by the name man: but whether it has in it the real eſſence of a 
ſpecies of things, which he ſuppoſes his name man to ſtand for. In which 
Way of ung the names of ſubſtances, there are theſe Aa ſuppoſitions 
contained. 

Fixsr, that there are certain preciſe eſſences, ine to which nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies. 


That every thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 


its ſenſible qualities depend, is paſt doubt: but J think it has been proved, 


that this makes not the diſtinction of ee as we rank them; nor the 
boundaries of their names. 


SECONDLY, this tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had ideas of theſe propoſed 


eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it to enquire whether this or that thin 
have the real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there 
were ſuch a ſpecifick eſſence known? which yet is utterly falſe : and therefore 


ſuch application of names, as would make them ſtand for ideas which we 


have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and reaſonings about 
them, and be a great inconvenience in our communication by words. 


§ 22. SIXTHLY, there remains yet another more general, though perhaps 6. A ſuppo- 


fs obſerved abuſe of words; ; and that is, that men having by a long and fa- ſition that 


ords have a 
miliar uſe annexed to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and certain and 
neceſſary a connection between the names and the ſignification they uſe them evident fig- | 


in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning nication. 
is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, as if it were 


paſt doubt, that in the ule of thoſe common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 


| hearer had neceffarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence preſuming, that when 
they have in diſcourſe uſed any term, they have thereby as it were ſet before 
others the very thing they talk of. And fo likewiſe taking the words of others, 


as naturally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 


apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or under- 
| Rand clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds noiſe and 


wrangling without improvement or information; whilſt men take words to be 


the conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in truth are no more but 


the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of their own ideas. And yet men think it 


ſtrange, if in difcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) i in diſpute, 
one ſometimes aſks the meaning of their terms: though the arguings one may 
every day obſerve in converſation, make it evident, that there are few names 


of complex ideas which any two men uſe for the ſame Juſt preciſe collection. 
| la 5 
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Book III. It is hard to name 2 word which will not be a clear inſtance of this. Life is 
W--yoÞ kterm, none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an affront to be 


aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, whether a plant, 
that lies ready formed in the ſeed, have life; whether the embrio in an egg 
before incubation, or a man in a ſwoon without ſenſe or motion, be alive or 


no; it is ealy to perceive that a clear diſtinct ſettled idea does not always 
accompany the uſe of fo known a word as that of life is. Some groſs and 


confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common words of their language; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ferves 
them well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or affairs. But this is not ſuffi- 
cient for philoſophical enquiries, Knowledge and reaſoning require preciſe 


determinate ideas. And though men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not 
to underſtand what others ſay without demanding an explication of their 
terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the 
words they receive from them : yet where truth and knowledge are concerned 


in the caſe, I know not what fault it can be to deſire the explication of words, 
whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious; or why a man ſhould be aſhamed to own his 


ignorance, in what ſenſe another man uſes his words, ſince he has no other 


way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This abuſe of taking 


words upon truſt, has no where ſpread fo far, nor with ſo ill effects, as amongit 
men of letters. The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, which has ſo 


laid waſte the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe 


of words. For though it be generally believed that there is great diverſity of 


opinions in the volumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſtracted with, 


The ends of 


language: 
1, To convey 


our ideas. 


2. To do it 


. i n quick- | 


nels, 


what they would have, be different. 


it fails of any of thele three. 


yet the moſt I can find that the contending learned men of different parties 
do, in their arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different languages. 


For I am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting terms, think upon 


ey think all the ſame ; though perhaps 


8 23. To conclude this conſideration of the imperfection and abuſe of lan- 
guage; the ends of language in our diſcoufſe with others, being chiefly theſe 
three: firſt, to make known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; ſecondly, 


to doit with as much caſe and quickneſs as poſſible ; and, thirdly, thereby to 


convey the knowledge of things: language is either abuſed or deficient, when 


of . 


| WE. 6 | SOLE LL . TOUT ar FFF 
FIRST, words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay not open one man's 


ideas to another's view: 1. When men have names in their mouths without 


any determinate ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ſigns: or, 2. When 


they apply the common received names of any language to ideas, to which the 
common ule of that language does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply. | 


them very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for 
another 1dea. - r / de 

8 24. SECONDLY, men fail of conveying their thoughts with all the quick- 
neſs and eaſe that may be, when they have complex ideas without having any 
diſtinct names for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the language itſelf, 


which has not in it a found yet applied to ſuch a ſignification; and ſometimes 


_ | | the 


* 
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the fault of the man, who has not yet learned the name for that idea he would CH Ar. 


ſhew another. X. 

§ 25. THIRDLY, there 1s no o knowledge of things conveyed by mens words, PRE 
when ineir ideas agree not to the reality of things. Though it be a defect, z. Thetewiih 
that has its original! in our ideas, which are not ſo conformable to the nature „ FRE 


know, ledge 0 


things, as attention, ſtudy, and application might make them; yet it fails not u. ing. 


to extend itſelf to our words too, when we uſe them as fiens of re: a beings 


which yet never had any reality or exiſtence. 

§ 26. FirsT, he that hath words of any language, without diſtinct ideas in How mers 
his mind to which he applies them, does, fo far as he uſes them in diſcourſe, words Fail in 
only make a noiſe without any ſenſe or fignification ; and how learned ſoeve — 
he may ſeem by the uſe of hard words or learned terms, is not much more 


advanced thereby i in knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had no- 


thing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, without poſſeſſing the contents 
of them. For all ſuch words, however put into diſcourſe, according to the 


right conſtruction of orammatical rules, or the harmony of well- turned periode, 

do yet amount to nothing but bare founds, and nothing elſe. _ 
9 27. SECONDLY, he that has complex ideas, without particular names for 

them, would be in no better a caſe than a book(eller, who had in his ware- 


Houſe volumes that lay there unbound, and without titles; which he could 


therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe. ſheets, and com- 
municate them only by tale. This man is hindered in his dilcoutſe: for want 
of words to communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to 


make known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and 
_ fois fain often to uſe twenty words, to expreſs what another man ſignifies in 


one, 
8 28. Talxprx, he that puts not conſtantly the fame ſign 85 the ſame idea, 


but uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another fignifi- 


cation, ought to paſs in the ſchools and converſation for as fair a man, as 


he does in the market and exchange, who fells ſeveral things under the lame 
name. : « 


§ 29. Föbg zn LY, he that applies the words of any language to ideas different 


180 thoſe to which the common uſe of that country applies them, however 
his own underſtanding may be filled with truth and light, will not by ſuch 


words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his terms. 
For however the ſounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily enter the 


ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for cther ideas than 
thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the mind of the 
: hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 


30. FIFTHLY, he that imagined to himſelf ſubſtances ſuch as never have 


been, and filled his head with ideas which have not any correſpondence with 


the real nature of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defined names; 


may fill his diſcourſe, and perhaps another man's head, with the fantaſtical 
— imaginations of his own brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true knowledge. j 
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Book III. 53 Un that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
peaks only empty ſounds. He that hath complex ideas without names for them, 


wants liberty and diſpatch in his expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe peri- 


phraſes. He that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will either be not 


minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his names to ideas different from 
their common. uſe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh. 


And he that hath the ideas of ſubſtances diſagreeing with the real exiſtence of 


How in ſab- 


ſtances. 


hath inſtead thereof chimeras, | 


things, ſo far wants the materials of true knowledge in his underſtanding, and 


$ 32. In our notions concerning ſubſtances, we are liable to all the former 


inconveniences : v. g. he that uſes the word tarantula, without having any 
imagination or idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good word; but ſo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-diſcovered country ſhall | 
ſee ſeveral ſorts of animals and vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 
as true ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag ; but can ſpeak of them only by 
a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the names the natives call them by, or 


give them names himſelf, 3. He that uſes the word body ſometimes for pure 


Tow in 
modes and 
relations. 


feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be called drunkenneſs. 3. I may 
have the ideas of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them amiſs: v. g. 


extenſion, and ſometimes for extenſion and ſolidity together, will talk very 
 fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the name horſe to that idea, which common 
_ uſage calls mule, tallss improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5, He that 
thinks the name centaur ſands for ſome real being, impoſes on himſelf, and 


miſtakes words for things. 


8 33. In modes and relations generally we are liable only to the four firſt 
of theſe inconveniences ; viz. 1. I may have in my memory the names of modes, 
as gratitude or charity, and yet not have any preciſe ideas annexed in my 
thoughts to thoſe names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the names that 
belong to them; v. g. I may have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 


and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, and his 


when ! apply the name frugality to that idea which others call and ſignify by 


this ſound, covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe names with inconſtancy. 
F. But in modes and relations, I cannot. have ideas diſagreeing to the exiſtence 
of things: for modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleaſure; and: 


relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing two things together, 


and fo alſo an idea of my own making; thele ideas can ſcarce be found to 
_ diſagree with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the mind as the copies 
of things regularly made by nature, nor as properties inſeparably flowing from 
the internal conſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance ; but as it were patterns 
lodged in my memory, with names annexed to them, to denominate actions 


and relations by, as they come to exiſt, But the miſtake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions; and ſo uſing words in a different ſenſe 


from other people, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong ideas 


of them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I put in my ideas of 
mixed modes or relations, any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head alſo 


with 


Y 
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with chimeras ; ſince ſuch ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exit C H A p. 
in the mind, much leſs any real being ever be denominated from them. . 
§ 34. SINCE Wit and fancy'ih,s eaſier entertainment in the world, than dry ———- 
truth and real knowledge, figurative ſpeeches, and alluſion in language will 7. igurative 
hardly be admitted as an imperfection or abuſe of it, I confeſs, in diſcourſes 8 J 
where we ſeek rather pleaſure and delight than information and improvement, guage. 
ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from them can ſcarce paſs for faults. But yet 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all the art f 
rhetorick, beſides order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative application 
of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and fo indeed are 
perfect cheat: and therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, they are certainly in all dit- 
courſes that pretend to inform or inſtru, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
truth and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either 
of the language or perſon that makes uſe of them. What, and how various 
they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; the books of rhetorick Which 
abound in the world, will inſtruc thoſe who want to be informed: only I 
cannot but obſerve how little the preſervation and improvement of truth and 
knowledge, is the care and concern of mankind ; ſince the arts of fallacy are 
endowed and preferred. It is evident how much men love to deceive and be 
| deceived, fince rhetorick, that powerful inſtrument of error and deceir, has 
its eſtabliſhed profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been had in great 
reputation: and, I doubt not, but it will be thought great boldneſs, if not 
bratality in me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like the fair 
ſex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. 
And it is in vain to find fault with thoſe arts of deceiving, wherein men find 
pleaſure to be deceived. PI: an, „„ 


e en X 


of the remedies of the foregoing imperfections 
and abuſes. 35 


&1, THE natural and improved imperfections of languages, we have ſeen CH Ap. 
above at large; and ſpeech being the great bond that holds fociety Xl. 
together, and the common conduit whereby the improvements of knowledge __—y 
x | are conveyed from one man and one generation, to another, it would well They are 
= deſerve our moſt ſerious thoughts, to conſider what remedies are to be found 2 8 5 
5 for theſe inconveniences above- mentioned... 5 
82. I AM not ſo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the are not eaſy, 


1 perfect reforming the languages of the world, no not fo much as of his own 
ay country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. To require that men (ſhould 
= uſe their words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but determined and 


61-2. uniform 
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Book III. uniform ideas, would be to think that all men ſhould have the ſame notions, 
and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtin ideas of; 
Which is not to be expected by any one, who h not vanity enough to ima- 
ginc he can prevail with men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt 
be very little {killed in the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall ac- 
company only a good underſtanding; or that mens talking much or little, 
ſhall hold proportion only to their knowledge. 
But yet neceſ- Bor though the market and exchange mult be left to their own ways 
. f talking. and goſſipings not to be robbed of their ancient privilege; though 
the ſchools and men of argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have an) 
thing offered to abate the ſength, or leſſen the number, of their diſputes: yet 
methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould 
think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves without 
| obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or equivocation, to which mens words are ned 
. liable, if care be not taken. 
Miſaſe of §4. For he that ſhall well conſider the errors and obſcurity, the miſtakes 
ere and confuſion, that are ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will find 
ol errors. ſome reaſon to doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has con- 
2 tributed more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongſt man- 
kind. How many ate there, that when they would think on things, fix their 
thoughts only on words, eſpecially when they would apply their minds to mo- 
ral matters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch contemplations 
and reaſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilſt the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confuſed and very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; 
| who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonings end in nothing but 
” obicurity and miſtake, without any clear judgment or knowledge? 
Obſtinaey. {I 5. Tuis inconvenience, in an ill uſe of words, men ſuffer in their own. 
ls private meditations: but much more manifeſt are the diſorders which follow 
from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and arguings with others. For language 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, and 
knowledge, from one to another; he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he 
does not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things themſelves; 
yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is 
diſtributed to the public uſe and advantage of mankind. He that uſes words 
without any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and others 
into errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an 
enemy to truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the 
ſciences and parts of knowledge have been ſo over-charged with obſcure and 
equivocal terms, and inſignificant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to make 
the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very little or not at all the more knowin 
or orthodox; ſince ſubtility, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend 
truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, which contiſting for 
the moſt part in nothing. but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or 


deceitful terms, it is only fit to make men more concelted 1 in their 1 KGDOFARGey 
and more obllinate! in their errors. To 


86. LET | 
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and abuſe of words: 


6. LET us look into the books of controverty of any kind; there we Cn av. 
mall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or equiyocal terms, is nothing but XI 
noiſe and wrangling about ſounds, without convincing or bettering a man's — 
underſtanding. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker and And wrang- 
hearer, for which the words ſtand, the argument is not about things, but lag. 
names. As often as ſich a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcert: ined be- 
twixt them, comes in ule, their underſtandings have no other object wherein 
they agree, but barely the ſound ; the things that they think on at that time, 
as expreſſed by that word, being quite different, 
$ 7. WHETHER a bat be a bird or no; is not a queſtion, whether a bat be tatance, bat 
another thing than indeed it is, or have other qualities than indecd it has, for +4 bid. 
that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, I. Either 
between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but imperfe& ideas of 
one or both of thoſe ſort of things, for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand ; and then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to 
make their yet imperfect ideas of it more compleat, by examining whether all 
the ſimple ideas, to which, combined together, they both give the name bird, 
be all to be found in a bat: but this is a queſtion only of enquirers (not dit- 
puters) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a queſtion 
between diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a bat is 
a bird. And then the queſtion is barely about the ſignification of one or both 
theſe words; in that they not having both the ſame complex ideas, to which 
they give theſe two names, one holds, and the other denies, that theſe two 
names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification 
of theſe two names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: for 
they would preſently and clearly ſee (were that adjuſted between them) whe- 
hes all the ſimple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found in the 
complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whether a bat 
were a bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſidered and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in the world are not merely 
verbal, and about the ſignification of words; and whether if the terms they are 
made in were defined, and reduced in their ſignification (as they muſt be where 
they ſignify any thing) to determined collections of the ſimple ideas they do 
or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe diſputes would not end of themſelves, and imme- 
diately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what the learning of diſpu- 
tation is, and how well they are employed for the advantage of themſelv es or 
others, whole buſineſs is only the vain oſtentation of ſounds ; i. e. thoſe who 
in ſpend their lives in diſputes and controverſies, When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe 
FM 5 8 combatants ſtrip all his terms of ambiguity and obſcurity (which every one 
may do in the words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a champion for 
knowledge, truth and peace, and not the ſlave of vain-glory, ambition, or a 
Part e | 
1 98. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before-mentioned to ſome degree, 
ans to prevent the inconveniences that follow from them, I imagine the 
obſervation of theſe following rules may be of uſe, till ſome body better 3 
a 
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Book III. (hall judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this matter, and 


——— oblige the world with his thoughts on it. 
1. Remedy, PFinsT, a man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a ſignification, no 


to . no word hame without an idea for which he makes it ſtand. This rule will not ſeem 
without an 


- Jdea, altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recolle&t how 


often he has met with ſuch words, as inſtinct, ſympathy and antipathy, &c. in 
the diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe 
that uſed them had no ideas in their minds to which they applied them ; but 
ſpoke them only as ſounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons on the like 
occaſions. Not but that theſe words,” and the like, have very proper figni- 
_ fications in which they may be uſed; but there being no natural connection 
between any words and any ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, 
and pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in their minds, to which 
they have annexed them, and for which they make them ſtand; which is 
neceſſary they ſhould, it men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelyes 
alone. 


2. To hwe 8 9. SECONDLY, it is not 1 a man uſes bis words as ſigns of ſome 


ed 7 ideas : thoſe he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be clear and diſtinct; 
hw n If complex, muſt be determinate, 1. e. the precile collection of ſimple ideas 
modes. ſettled in the mind, with that Wund annexed to it, as the ſign of that preciſe 
determined collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary i in names of modes, 
and eſpecially moral words; ; which having no ſettled objects in nature, from 
whence their ideas are taken, as from their original; are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a word in every man's mouth, but moſt commonly with a 
very undetermined looſe ſignification: which will always be ſo, unleſs a man 
has in his mind a diſtin comprehenſion of the component parts, that com- 
plex idea conſiſts of; and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it 
itil! on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas that make it up: and unleſs 
this be done, a man makes an ill uſe of the word, let it be juſtice, for example, 
or any other. I do not fay, a man need ſtand to recolle& and make this 
| analyſis at large, every time the word juſtice comes in his way: but this at 
leaſt is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the ſignification of that name, and 
ſettled the idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. 
If one, who makes his complex idea of juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the 
perſon or goods of another, as is according to law, hath not a clear and diſtinet 
idea what law is, which makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice ; it is plain 
his idea of juſtice itſelf will be confuſed and imperfect. This exactneſs will, 
perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt men will think they 
may be excuſed from ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo preciſely 
in their minds. But yet 1 muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondered 
that they have a great deal of obſcurity and confuſion in their own minds, and 
à great deal of wrangling in their diſcourſes with others. | 


And dia 8 10. In the names of ſubſtances, for a right uſe of them, ſomething more 


and confor- g required than barely determined ideas. In theſe the names muſt alſo be 


mable in ſub. 


flanccs. conformable to things, as they exiſt ; but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more 


* 
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more at large by and by. This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiries CH Ap. 
aſter philoſophical knowledge, and in controverſies about truth. And though XI. 
it would be well too, if it extended itſelf to common converſation, and the 
ordinary affairs of life; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar 
notions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve. 
pretty well the market and the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, 
have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; and fo, I think, 
might philoſophers and diſputants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and 
to be clearly underſtood. _ . 3 
811. TriRDLy, it is not enough that men have ideas, determined ideas, z. Propticty, 
for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand; but they mult alſo take care to apply 
their words, as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as common uſe has annexed them 
to. For words, eſpecially of languages already framed, being no man's pri- 
vate poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure of commerce and communication, it 
is not for any one, at pleaſure, to change the ſlamp they are current in, nor 
alter the ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do 
fo, he is bound to give notice of it. Mens intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt 
ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent explanations, 
demands, and other the like incommodious interruptions, where men do not 
follow common uſe. Propriety of ſpeech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage; and. 
therefore deſerves ſome part of our care and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of 
moral words, The proper ſignification and uſe of terms is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes appear to have had the cleareſt 
_ notions, and applied to them their terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. 
This way of uſing a man's words, according to the propriety of the language, 
though it have not always the good fortune to be underitood ; yet moſt com- 
monly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in the language he 
ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it ought to bee 
$ 12, FOURTHLY, but becauſe common uſe has not fo viſibly annexed any 4. To make 
ſignification to words, as to make men know always certainly what they pre- dase ow 
ciſely ſtand for; and becauſe men, in the improvement of their knowledge, 85 
come to have ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for 
which they muſt either make new words (which men ſeldom venture to do, 
for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or novelty). or elſe muſt uſe old 
ones, in a new ſignification: therefore after the obſervation. of the foregoing 
rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of words, 
to declare their meaning; where either common ule has left it uncertain and 
| looſe (as it has in moſt names of very complex ideas) or where the term, being. 
very material in the diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to 
any doubtfulneſs or miſtake. F 
§ 13. As the ideas, mens words ſtand for, are of different ſorts; ſo the And that three 
way of making known the ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is alſo“ “““. 
different. For though defining be thought the proper way, to make known 
the proper ſignification of words; yet there are ſome words that will not be 
defined, as there are others, whoſe preciſe meaning cannot be made known, but 


by 
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Book III. by Ano and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the other, 
as we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple ideas, modes and ſubſtances, 


1. In ſim ple 
ideas, by ſy- 
nonhymous 
terms, or 
ſne ing. 


§14. FirsT, when a man makes uſe of the name of any ſimple idea, which 
he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he 1s obliged by 
the laws of ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to declare his meaning, and 
make known what idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, can- 
not be done by definition; and therefore, when a ſynonymous word fails to 
do it, there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, ſometimes the naming the 


ſubject, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found, will make its name be under- 
| ſtood by thoſe, who are acquainted with that ſubje&, and know it by that 


2. In mixed 
ind des, by de 
Hnition. 


name. So to make a countryman underſtand what © fueillemorte“ colour ſig- 


n16es, it may ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves falling in 


autumn. Secondly, but the only ſure way of making known the ſignification 


of the name of any ſimple idea, is by preſenting to his ſenſes that ſubject, 


which may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have the idea that 


word ſtands for. 


§ 15. SECONDLY, mixed modes, ally thoſe belonging to morality; 


being moſt of them ſuch combinations of ideas, as the mind puts together of 


ite own choice, and whereof there are not always ſtanding patterns to be found 

exiſting; the ſigniſication of their names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 
{imple ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly 
and exaQly defined. For they being combinations of ſeveral ideas, that the 


mind of man has at bitrarily put together, without reference to any archetypes, 


men may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go to each e 


and fo both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted ſignification, and 
ah declare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well con- 
ſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their diſcourſes about 


moral things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe fignification of the 
names of mixed modes, or which is all one, the real eſſence of each ſpecies 
is to be known, they being not of nature's but man's making, it is a great ne- 


oligence and perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral things with uncertainty and 


_ obſcurity ; ; Which is more pardonable in treating of natural ſubſtances, where 


doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall 


Morality ca- 
pable of de- 
monftration. 


ſee by and by. 


§ 16. Pro this ground it is, that I am a bold to think, that PROT ap is 


capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematicks: ſince the preciſe real 


eſlence of the things moral words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and ſo 


the congruity and incongruity of the things themſelves be certainly diſcovered; 


in which conſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the! names 
of ſubſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as well as thoſe of modes, 


from which will ariſe obſcurity. For as to ſubſtances, when concerned in 
moral 4 Wut s, their divers natures are not ſo much enquired into, as ſup- 
poſed; v. g. when we fay that man is ſubject to law, we mean nothing by 
man, bat a corporeal rational creature : what the real eſſence or other qualities 


of that creature are, 1n this caſe, 1s no way conſidered. And therefore, whe- 


ther a child or changeling be a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may amongſt the 


naturaliſts 
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naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, as I Cay. 
may call him, which is this immoveable unchangeable idea, a corporeal rational Xl. 


being. For were there a monkey, or any other creature to be found, that ha 
the uſe of reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand general ſigns, and 
to deduce conſequences about general ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to 
law, and in that ſenſe be a man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape from 
others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, if they be uſed in them as 


they ſhould, can no more diſturb moral than they do mathematical diſcourſes : 
Where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of a cube or globe of gold, or any other 
body, he has his clear ſettled idea which varies not, though it may by miſtake 
be applied to a particular body to which it belongs not. 


8 17. Tris I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what conſequence Definitions 


it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and conſequently in all their © mace 0- 


ral diſcourſes 
moral diſcourſes, to define their words when there is occaſion : ſince thereby clear. 


moral knowledge may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and certainty. And it 


mult be great want of ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: 


fince a definition is the only way whereby the preciſe meaning of moral words 


can be known; and yet a way whereby their meaning may be known cer- 
tainly, and without leaving any room for any conteſt about it, And therefore 
the negligence or perverſeneſs of mankind cannot be excuſed, if their diſcourſes 


in morality be not much more clear than thoſe in natural philoſophy : ſince 
they are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them falſe or diſpropor- 
tionate; they having no external beings for the archetypes which they are 
referred to, and muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for men to frame in 
their minds an idea which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they will give the 


name juſtice, with which pattern ſo made, all actions that agree ſhall paſs under 


that denomination ; than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that ſhall in 


all things be exactly like him; who is as he is, let men make what idea they 
pleaſe of him, For the one, they need but know the combination of ideas 
that are put together in their own minds; for the other, they mult enquire. 
into the whole nature, and abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and \ various qualities of 

a thing exiſting without them. 

$18. ANOTHER reaſon that makes the defining of mixed modes ſo neceſſary, And is the 
eſpecially of moral words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. that it is ony way. 
the only way whereby the ſignification of the moſt of them can be known 
with certainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch | 


whoſe component parts no where exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with 


others, it is the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the union of ; 
one idea: and it is only by words, eaumerating the ſeveral fimple ideas which. 


the mind has united, that we can make known to others what their names 
ſtand for; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, by the pro- 


poſal of ſenfible objects, to ſhew the ideas which our names of this kind ſtand. 


for, as it does often in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and allo to ſome 
degree i in thoſe of ſubſtances. 


$ 19. TriRDLy, for the explaining the ſignification of the names of ſub- z. In ſob- 


2 as they ſtand for the ideas we have of their di ſtinct peezes, both the fences, by 


| ſhewing and 
VOL, L =D Tt | tore-Jelning. 
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Boot III. fore- mentioned ways, viz, of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite in many caſes 
Et: to be made uſe of, For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome leading qua- 
lities, to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, which make up our complex idea 
ol that ſpecies, annexed ; we forwardly give the ſpecifick name to that thing, 
wherein that charaQeriſtical mark is found, which we take to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing idea of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I may 
call them) ideas, in the ſorts of animals and vegetables, is (as has been before 
remarked, ch. vi. F 29. and ch. ix. § 15.) moſtly figure,” and in inanimate 
bodies, colour, and in ſome both together. Now, 
Ideas of the & 20. TnxsE leading ſenſible qualities are thoſe which make the chief 
ene J ingredients of our ſpecifick ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable and 
3 unvariable part in the definitions of our ſpecifick names, as attributed to ſorts 
got by ſh2v- of ſubſlances coming under our knowledge. For though the found man, in. 
* its own nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea made up of animality and 
rationality, united in the fame ſubject, as to ſignify any other combination ; 
yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures Wwe count of our own kind, 
perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex idea, 
ſignified by the word man, as any other we find in it: and therefore why 
Plato's „ animal implume bipes latis unguibus” ſhould not be a good defi- 
nition of the name man, ſtanding for that fort of creatures, will not be eaſy to 
ſhew : for it is the ſhape, as the. leading quality, that ſeems more to deter- 
mine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, and 
in ſome never. And if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they 
can be excuſed from murder, who kill monſtrous births, (as we call them) 
becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they have a rational 
ſoul or no; which can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed than ill-ſhaped 
infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational ſoul 
can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece; or can 
join itſelf to, and inform no ſort of body but one that 1 Is Juſt of ſuch an outward 
ſtructure? 
§ 21. Now theſe 1 qualities are beſt made known. by ſhewing, ad 
can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſuary, 
will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words; the fight 
of the animals deth it a thouſand times better: and the idea of the particular 
colour of gold is not to be got by any deſcription of it, but only by the fre- 
quent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this 
metal, who wilt frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adul- 
terate, by the fight; where others (who have as good eyes, but yet by uſe have 
not got the p-. -eciſe nice idea of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not perceive any 
difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other fimple ideas, peculiar in their 
ind to any ſubſtance; for which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. 


8 
2 


Thie Fer en ringing ſound there is in gold, diſtinct from the ſound of other 


bodies, has no particular name annexed to it, no more than the parvicylar yel- 
"TT that betönge to that metal. 


The iet 8 22, BuT becauſe many of the ſimple dom that make up our ſpecifick 
5 U e iens of ſubſtances, are powers Which lie not obvious to our ſenſes in the 
bon, — | — | | | — things. 


3 
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things as they ordinarily appear; therefore in the ſighification of our names Cn AP. 


of ſubſtances, ſome part of the fignification wilt be »eter made known b XI. 
enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than by ſhewing the ſai{tance itſelf. For he 
. that to the yellow ſhining colour of gold got by ficht, ſhall, frm my enume- 


rating them, have the ideas of great ductility, tulibility, fixednel, and £ Jubi- 
lity in aq. regia, will have a perfeCter idea of gold, than he can have by ſeeing a 
piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind only its obvious qualities, 
But if the formal conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing (from whence 
all theſe its properties flow) lay open to our ſenſes, as the formal conſtitution, 
or eſſence of a triangle does, the ſignification of the word gold might as eaſily 

be aſcertained as that of triangle. „ „„ 

8 23. HEN CR we may take notice how much the foundation of all our A refletion 
knowledge of corporeal things lies in our ſenſes. For how ſpirits, Repargie Bn : 
from bodies (whoſe knowledge and ideas of theſe things are certainly much riss. ft 

more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. The 
whole extent of our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond our own 
ideas limited to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted 
that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear 
ideas of the radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have of a triangle, and fo 
perceive how all their properties and operations flow from thence: but the 
manner how they come by that knowledge exceeds our conceptions. 
§ 24, Bur though definitions will ſerve to explain the nam:s of ſubſtances Hens alf 
as they ſtand for our ideas; yet they leave them not without great Imperfec- TO. 
tion as they ſtand for things. For our names of ſubllances being not put formable ts 
barely for our ideas, but being made ule of ultimately to repreſent things, and things 
ſo are put in their place; their ſignification muſt agree with the truth of things 
as well as with mens ideas. And therefore in ſubſtances we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex idea, commonly received as the ſignification of 
that word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the nature and pro- 
perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our 
ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is intended their 
names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea in other mens minds, which — 
in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their names 5 
right, natural hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their properties are, with 
care and examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoid- 


. Hl ing inconveniences in diſcourſe and arguings about natural bodies and ſubſtantial 
v7” things, to have learned, from the propriety of the language, the common but 
6 confuſed or very imperfect idea to Which each word is applied, and to keep 
4 them to that idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves 


0 with the hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex idea be- 
1 longing to each ſpecific name; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex idea is, that we make ſuch a 
name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 
after knowledge and philoſophical verity, in that children being taught words 
8 — 8 Es whillt 
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Book I! J. whit they have but im perfect notions of things, apply them at random, and 
woym—s Without much thinking, and ſeldom frame determined ideas to be ſignified by 
them. Which cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordina- 
ry affairs of life and converſation) they are apt to continue when the; 
are men: and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning words firſt and perfectly, 
but make the notions to which they apply thoſe words afterwards very overtly. 
By this means it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the proper language of their 
country, i. e. according to grammar-rules of that language, do yet ſpeak very 
improperly of things themſelves; a2 by their arguing one with another, 
make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the know 
ledge of things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our imagi- 
nations; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our knowledge, 
how they are called, 

Be, 825. It were therefore to be withed, that men, verſed in hyde) enqui- 
: ries, and acquainted with the ſeveral forts of natural bodies, would ſet down 
thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the individuals of each fort conſtantly 
to agree, This would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which comes 
from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name to a collection of a ſmaller or 
greater number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they have been more or 
leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities of any fort of 
things which come under one denomination. But a dictionary of this ſort 
containing, as it were, a natural hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as 

too much time, coſt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that 
be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch definitions of the names of 
ſubſtances as explain the. ſenſe men uſe them in. And it would be well, 
where there 1s occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 
uſually done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute in words, whoſe 
meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification 
of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe ideas they ſtand 
for perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both 

which ſuppoſitions are falſe: no names of complex ideas having ſo ſettled 
determined fignifications, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame precife 
ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of any 
thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and fo it is no diſcredit not 

to know what preciſe idea any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, with- 

out he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that ſound ; there 

being no other way, without ſuch a declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed 
the neceſſity of communication by language, brings men to an agreement in 
the ſignification of common words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may 
ſerve for ordinary converſation: and ſo a man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ig- 
norant of the ideas which are annexed to words by common uſe, in a language 
familiar to him. But common uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, which re- 

duces itſelf at laſt to the ideas of particular men, proves often but a very variable 
ſtandard, But though ſuch a dictionary, as I have above mentioned, will 
require too much time, coſt and pains to be hoped for in this age; yet methinks 
it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that words ending for things, which are 
c known 


leaſt that can be expected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man 3 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame word conſtantly 
the ſame ſenſe: if this were done (which no body can refuſe without Ss 


Px 
W „ 0 


and abuſe of words. 


5 


25 


known and ging hed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be cxprefled by little Cn ay. 


draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary made after this faſhion XI. 
would perhaps with more caſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification o- 
many terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries or ages, and ſettle 


truer ideas in mens minds of ſeveral things, whereof we end the names in 


antient authors, than all the large and labor ious comments of learned criticks. 


Naturaliſts, that. treat of plants and animals, have found the b*neft of 


this way: and he that has had occaſion to conſult them, will have rea'on to 
confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of apium, or 1bex, from a little print of that 


herb or beaſt, than he could have from a long dehnirioh of the names of cither 


of them. And fo no doubt he would have of firigil and ſiſtrum, if inſtead 
of a curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Eneliſh names dictionaries render 


them by, he could ſee ſtamped in the margin, ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, 
as they were in uſe amongſt the antients. Toga, tunica, pallium,“ arc words 
_ eaſily tranſlated by gown, coat, and cloak; but we have thereby no more true 


ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of 
the faces of the taylors who made them. Such things as thete, which the 


eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the mind by * 
draughts made of them, and more determine the ſignification of ſuch words 
than any other words ſet for —_ or made uſe of to define them. But this 
only by the bye. 


§ 26. FIFTHLY, if men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of 5 d corfan. 


their words, and definitions of their terms are not to be had; yet this is the 2 . 15 


difingenuity) many of the books extant might be ſpared; many of the con- 


troverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes, ſwoln 
with ambiguous words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, 
would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs; and many of the philotophers (to 
mention no other) as well as poets works, might be contained in a nutſhell. 


$ 27. Burr after all, the proviſion of words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that When the va- 
inden variety of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to ſuit their preciſe e 
notions, will, notwithſtanding their Vene caution, be forced often to uſe the 


ſame word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And though in the continuation of 
a diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digre's 


into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the ſignification Ty any 
term; yet the import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be no 


deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it: but where there is not ſufficient to guide the reader, there it 


concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there 
uſes that term. 
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CHAPTER L 


Of knowledge in general. 


Book IV. 1. COIN CE the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, hath no other 


immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can con- 


Our know- template; it is evident, that our knowledge is only converſant about them. 
ken bd, & 2, KNOWLEDGE then ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of 
ideas, the connection and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy, of any of our 
Knowledge 1s 
” 3 and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we 
ment or dit always come ſhort of knowledge. For when we know that white is not black, 


= ped were what do we elſe but perceive that theſe two ideas do not agree? When we 


poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the demonſtration, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, what do we more but perceive, 
that equality to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable 
from the three angles of a triangle? VV 


This agree- 8 3. Bur to underſtand a little more diſtinctly wherein this agreement or 


went ſoartoid. qiſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts: 
I. Identity, or diverſity. _ 
2. Relation; 3 . 
3. Co- exiſtence, or neceſſary connection. 
4. Real exiſtence. „„ 


„ Oficentty § 4. FIRST, as to the firſt fort of agreement or diſagreement, viz. identity 


ordiverfiy. or diverſity. It is the firſt act of the mind, when it has any ſentiments or 


ideas at all, to perceive its ideas; and fo far as it perceives them, to know each 


what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and that one is not an- 
other. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no know- 


| ledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſtin& thoughts at all, By this the 
mind clearly and infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be 
what it is; and all diſtinct ideas to diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: 


and this it does without pains, labour, or deduction; but at firſt view, by its 


natural power of perception and diſtinction. And though men of art have 
and © it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be and not to be;” for ready application in all caſes, 


reduced this into thoſe general rules,“ what is, is; 


wherein there may be occaſion to reflect on it: yet it is certain, that the firſt 


exerciſe of this faculty is about particular ideas. A man iofallibly knows, as 
| ſoon 


ideas, In this alone it conſiſts, Where this perception is, there is knowledge; 
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ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, C u A b. 
are the very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas which he calls I. 


red or {quare, Nor can any maxim or propoſition in the world make hin 

know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch general rule, 

This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which the mind perceives in 

its ideas; which it always perceives at firſt fight: and if there ever happen 

any doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the names, aud not the 

ideas themſelves, whoſe identity and diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon _ 

and clearly as the ideas themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, 
§ 5. SECONDLY, the next ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind per- 2. Relative, 

ceives in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing but 

the perception of the relation between any two ideas, of what kind ſoever, 

whether ſubſtances, modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt 

eternally be known not to be the fame, and fo be univerſally and conſtantly 

denied one of another, there could be no room for any poſitive knowledge at 

all, if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and find. out the 

agreement or diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the 

mind takes of comparing them. 

8 6. THIRDLY, the third fort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found 3. Of ec cd. 
in our ideas, which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co-exiſ- e: 
tence, or non- co- exiſtence in the ſame ſubject; and this belongs particularly 
to ſubſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, our 
knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a 
power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies 
and is joined with that particular ſort of yellownels, w . fuſibility, malle 
ableneſ, and ſolubility 1 in aq. regia; which make our comp: ex idea, ſignified by 
the word gold. 
$ 7. Fou RTHLY, the fav and laſt ſort is, that of actual and real exiſtence 4. Of real 
agreeing to any idea, Within theſe four ſorts of agreement or diſagreement, ilterce, 
is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all 
the enquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we know 
or can affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the ſame 
with ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſ;me _ 
other idea in the ſame ſubject ; that it has this or that relation with ſome other 
idea; or that it has a real exiſtence without the mind. Thus blue is not yel- =» 
low, is of identity: two triangles upon equal baſes between two parallels are 
equal; is of relation : iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſſions ; is of co- 
exiſtence: God is; is of real exiſtence. "Though identity and co-exiſtence are 
truly nothing but relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of agreement or dil- 
agreement of our ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct heads, 
and not under relation in general; ſince they are fo different grounds of affir- 
mation and negation, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will but refle&t on 
what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the 
ſeveral degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neceffary ficit to conſider the 
different acceptations of the word knowledge. 
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Knowledge. 


3 8. Tn ERE are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is poſſeſſed of truth, each 


of which is called knowledge. 


Knowled ige 
actual or ha- 
b. tual. 


I. THERE is actual knowledge, which is the kn view the mind has of | 
the agreement or diſagreement of any of 1 its ideas, or of the relation they have 


one to another. 


2. A MAN is ſaid to know any propoſition, which baving been once laid 
before his thoughts, he evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 
tne 1deas whereof it conſiſts ; and fo lodged it in his memory, that whenever 
that propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the truth of it. This, I 


think, one may call habitual knowledge: : and thus a man may be ſaid to know 


all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear and full 


perception, whereof the mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion. 


to reflect on them. For our finite underſtandings being able to think clearly 


and diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if men had no knowledge of any more- 


than what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he 


Nabitual | 
knowledge 
two- fold. | 


that knew moſt,, would know but one truth, that being all he x was able to 
think on at one time. 
$ 9. Or habitual knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly foroking, #1 te alan , 
FIRST, the one is of ſuch truths laid up in the memory, as Whenever they 


occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation is between thoſe ideas. 


And this is in all thoſe truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledge; : 
where the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their emenk: 


or diſagreement one with another. 


SECONDLY, the other is of ſuch truths, wheel the mind having been con- 
vinced, it retains the memory of the conviction, without the: proofs. Thus a; 


man that remembers certainly that he once perceived the demonſtration, that; 


the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he 


knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In his adherence to a: 
truth, where the demonſtration by which it was at firſt known is forgot, though. 


a man may be thought rather to believe his memory than really to know, and 


this way of entertaining a truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething between. 
opinion and knowledge a ſort of aſſurance which exceeds bare belief, for that 
relies on the teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination I find it comes. 


not ſhort of perfect certainty, and is in effect true knowledge. That which is apt 


0 miſlead our firſt thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, as it was at firſt, 


by an actual view of all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or- 
diſagreement of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other 
intermediate ideas, that ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas con- 


tiined in the propoſition whoſe certainty we remember. For example, in this 


- propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are. equal to two right ones, one 


wh has {ezn and clearly perceived the demonſtration of this truth, knows it to bo 
true, when that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo that at preſent it 


is nat actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows it in 


a differe nt 
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a different way from what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas Cy ap, 
joined in that propoſition is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other I. 
ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that perception. He remembers, i. e.. 
| he knows (for remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that 

he was once certain of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones. The immutability of the fame relations 
between the ſame immutable things, is now the idea that ſhews bin that if 
the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two right on they will 
always be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to b; certain, that 
what was once true in the caſe, is always true; what ideas once agreed, will 
always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to be true, He will always 

| know to be true, as long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular demonſtrations in mathematicks afford general 
knowledge, If then the perception that the ſame ideas will eternally have the 

| ſame habitudes and relations, be not a ſufficient ground of knowledge, there 
could be no knowledge of general propoſitions in mathematicks; for no mathe- 
matical demonſtration would be any other than particular: and when a man 
had demonſtrated any propoſition concerning one triangle or circle, his know-- 

| ledge would not reach beyond that particular diagram. If he would extend it 
farther, he muſt renew his demonſtration in another inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like triangle, and ſo on: by which means one 
could never come to the knowledge of any general propoſitions. No body, I 
think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any propofition, that he nor 
at any time reads in his book, to be true; though he has not in actual view 
that admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be 
true. Such a memory as that, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, may 

be well thought beyond the reach of human faculties; when the very diſ- 
covery, perception, and laying together that wonderful connection of ideas, 

is found to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the 
author himſelf knows the propofition to be true, remembring he once faw the 
connection of thoſe ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded 
another, remembring that he faw him run him through. But becauſe the 
memory is not always ſo clear as actual perception, and does in all men more 

or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other differences is one, which 
ſhews that demonſtrative knowledge is much more 1imperfeCt than intuitive, as 
we ſhall ſee in the following chapter, F Le 


Of the degrees of our knowledge. 


$1. AA LLour knowledge conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the view the mind has Cu Ap. 
IA of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt light and greateſt certainty II. 
we, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable of; it may ——>— 


not be amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The different vue. 
4 | Uu | clearneſs | 
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Book IV. clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of perception: 
—— the mind has of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas. For if we 


tive. 


will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we thall find that ſometimes the mind 
perceives the agreement or difagreement of two ideas immediately by them- 
{eives, without the intervention of any other: and this, I think, we may call 


intuitive knowledge. For in this, the mind is at no pains of proving or exa- 
mining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the mind perceives, that white is not black, that a circle is 
not a triangle, that three are more than two, and equal to one and two. Such 


kind of truths the mind perceives at the firſt icht of the ideas together, by 
bare intuition, without the intervention of any other 1dea; and this kind of 
knowledge is the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human frailty is capable of. 
This part of knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright ſun-ſhine forces itſelf 
immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; 


and leaves no room for heſitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is 
- preſently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all 


the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which certainty every one 


finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 


greater: for a man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and not pre- 
ciſcly the ſame. He that demands a greater certainty than this, demands he 
knows not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a ſceptick, without 


being able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this intuition, that in the 


next degree of knowledge, which I call demonſtrative, this intuition is neceſ- 
fary in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot 
attain knowledge and certainty, 3 3 
Demonſtra- 


8 2. Tur next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of any ideas, but not immediately, Though wherever 
the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, there be 
_ cetiain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that the mind ſees that 


agreement or diſagreement which there is between them, even where it is 


* 


diſcoverable: and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther 


than a probable conjecture, The reaſon way the mind cannot always perceive 
preſently the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 1s, becauſe thoſe ideas, 


concerning whoſe agreement or dilagreement the enguiry is made, cannot by 
the mind be ſo put together as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the mind 


canndt fo bring its ideas together, as by their immediate compariſon, and as it 
were juxta-polition or application one to another, to perceive their agreement or 
difagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other 1deas (one or more, as it 
happens) to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement which it fearches ; and this 
is that which we call reaſoning. Thus the mind being willing to know the 


agreement or diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it: 
becauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com- 
pared with any one or two angles; and fo of this the mind has no immediate, 

58 no 
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no intuitive knowledge. In this caſe the mind is fain to find out ſome other C HAP. 
angles, to which the three angles of a triangle have an equality; and find- II. 
ing thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to two right 

Ones. 
8 3. Tuosx intervening ideas which ſerve to ſhew the e agreement of gay two pepends on 
others, are called proofs; and where the agreement or diſagrecment is by this b prangt, 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtration, it bei- g thewn 

to the underſtanding, and the mind made to ſee that it is ſo. A quicknets 1” ine 
mind to find out theſe intermediate ideas (that ſhall diſcover the a int or 
diſagreement of any other) and | to apply them mnt, is, [ e Th which 
is called ſagacity. . 
SJ 4. Tris knowledge by i intervening proofs, though it be certain, yet the But not fo 
evidence of it is not altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent fo ready, as in © 
intuitive knowledge. For though in demonſtration, the mind docs at laſt per- 
ceive the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conkdets; yet it is n t with- 
out pains and attention : there muſt be more than one tranſient view to 1 it. 
A ſteady application and purſuit is required to this diſcovery : and there mu be 
4 progrefſion by ſteps and degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at 
certainty, and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy between two . 
that need proofs and the uſe of reaſon to ſhew it. | 

. ANOTHER difference between intuitive and Jemonſiraive nowledge, Not wi 8 

© that though in the latter all doubt be removed, when by the intervention e 
the intermediate ideas the agreement or diſagreement i is perceived; yet before 
the demonſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitiv- knowledge cannot 
happen to the mind, that has its faculty of perception 1. ft to a degree capable 
of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can diſtinctly 
ſee white and black) whether this ink and this paper be all of a colour. If 
there be ſight in the eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heft: ation, perceive. 
the words printed on this paper different from the colour of the Paper: and ſo 
If the mind have the faculty of diſtinct perceptions, it will perceive the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. If che 
eyes have loſt the faculty of ſceing, or the mind of perceiving, we in vain enquire 
after the quickneſs of fight in one, or clearneſs of perception in the other.“ 

$ 6. IT is true, the perception produced by demonſtration is alſo very clear, 

yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and full aſſurance, No Þ clear, 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a face reflected by ſeveral _ 
mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the ſimilitude and avree- 

ment with the object, it produces a knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceflive 
reflection with a leſſening of that perfect clearneſs and diſtinctneſs, which is in 
the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of dimneſs, 
and is not at firſt fight ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak eyes. Thus it Is with 
knowledge, made out by a long train of proofs. | 

$ 7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes in demonſttative knowledge, Fr Bong is 


an intuitive Knowledge of that agreement or difagreement, it fecks whh the next Each flep 


intermediate idea, which it uſe; as a proof: for if it were not ſo, that yet would u by ein- 
allve C\1s 


need a proof; ſince without the perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, gence, 
Uu a 2 there 
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there is no knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive 
knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is need of ſome inter- 
vening idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their agreement or diſagreement, 
By which it is plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning that produces knowledge, 
has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind perceives, there is no more 
required, but to remember it to make the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas, concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate agreement of 
the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of the two 
ideas under examination (whereof the one 1s always the firſt, and the other 


the laſt in the account) is found, This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or Gifagrcement of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep and progreſſion of the 


demouſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in the mind, and a man muſt be 


| ſore that no part is left out: which becaule in long deductions, and the uſe of 


Hence the 
miſtake, 

ex præcog- 
nitis & pre- 
Conceſſis.“ 


many proofs, the memory does not always fo readily and exactly retain; there- 
fore it comes to pals, that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, and 


men embrace often falſhood for demonſtrations. 


$ 8. Tux neceſſity of this intuitive knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical 
or demonſtrative reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſtaken axiom, 
that all reaſoning was ex precognitis & præconceſſis; which how far it is 
miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider 


' propoſitions, and particularly thoſe propoſitions which are called maxims; and 


Demonſtra- 
tion not limit- 
cd to quantity. 


to ſhew that it is by a miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of 


all our knowledge and reaſonings. 


F 9. IT has been generally taken for granted, that mathematicks alone are 
capable of demonſtrative certainty : but to have ſuch an agreement or diſa- 


greement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the privi- 


lege of the ideas of number, extenſion and figure alone, it may poſlibly be the 
want of due method and application in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in 
things, that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in other 
parts of knowledge, and been ſcarce fo much as aimed at by any but mathe- 
maticians. For whatever ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the 


immediate agreement or diſagreement that is between them, there the mind is 


capable of intuitive knowledge; and where it can perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement 


or diſagteement they have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is ca- 


pab e of demonſtration, which is not limited to ideas of extenſion, figure, 
number, and their modes. 1 775 EE „ 


Why it has 
been #9 | 
thougat, 


8 10. THe reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be 


only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general uſefulneſs of thoſe 


ſciences ; but becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, the modes of 
numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and though 


in extenſion, every the leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found 


out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt equality of two 
angles, or extenſions, or figures: and both thele, i. e. numbers and figures, 


; can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, wherein the ideas under con- 


ſideration 
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ſideration are perfectly determined; which for me moſt part they are not, CHAP. 


where they are marked only by names and words, 


II. 


$ 11. Bur in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences are made e 


and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive and find ways to meaſure their 


juſt equality, or the leaſt dicereners. For thoſe other ſimple ideas, being ap- 
pearances or ſenſations, produced in us by the ſize, figure, number and motion 


of minute corpu'cles finely inſenſible ; their different degrees alſo depend upon 
the variation of ſome, or of all thoſe 84870 : which ſince it cannot be obſerved 


by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, it is 


impoſſible for us to have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 


ſimple ideas. For ſuppoſing the ſentation or idea we name whiteneſs, be pro- 


duced in us by a certain number of globules, which having a verticity about 
their own centers, ſtrike upon the retina of the eye, with a certain degree of 


rotation, as well as progreflive ſwiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that the 


more the ſuperficial parts of any body are fo ordered, as to reflect the greater 


number of globules of light, and to give them the proper rotation, which is 


fit to produce this ſenſation of white in us, the more white will that bod 


appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends (o the retina the greater number of ſuch. 


corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not fay, that the nature 


of light conſiſts in very ſmall round globules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a 


texture of parts, as gives a certain rotation to theſe globules, when it reflects 


them ; for I am not now treating phyſically of naht or colours. But this, I 


think, I may ſay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make in- 
telligible that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any ways affect our 


ſenſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in 


taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles coming from 


them, as in ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling; by the different impulſe of which 


parts, cauſed by their different ſize, figure and motion, the variety of ſenſa- 
tions is produced in us. 

FS.iz. WZ TER then they be globules, or no; or whether they have a 
verticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, this 
is certain, that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, fitted to 
give them that peculiar motion, which produces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in 
us; and poſlibly too, the quicker that peculiar motion is; the whiter does the 


body appear, from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 


fame piece of paper put in the ſun-beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole; 
in each of which it will produce in us the idea of whiteneſs 1 in far different 
degrees. 

8 13. Nor ann therefore what number of particles, nor what n motion 
of them is. fit to produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 
ſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of whiteneſs, becauſe we have no 


certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 
real difference, the only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in this 


point fail us. But where the difference is fo great, as to produce in the mind 
clearly diund ideas, whoſe differences can be perfectly retained, there theſe 


ideas 
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Roo TV. ideas or colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as blue and red, are as capable of 
—— demonſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. What 1 have here ſaid of 
whiteneſs and colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary qualities, and their 
modes. 

| Senfuive 8 14. Tursr two, viz. intuition and demonſtration, are the degrees of our 
35 oy knowledge; whatever r comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſurance ſoever 
illence. embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt in all general 
truths. There is, ded: another perception of the mind, employed about 
the particular exiſtence of e beings without us; which going beyond bare 
probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of che foregoing degrees of 
ceitainty, paſſes under the name of knowledge, There can be nothing more 

ccrtain, than that the idea we receive from an external object is in our minds; 
this is intuitive knowledge, But whether there be any thing more than barely 
that idca in our minds, wwhather we can thence certainly infer the exiſtence of 
any thing without us which correſponds to that idea, is that, whereof ſome 

men think there may be a queſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch ideas in 

their minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their lenſes. 

But yet here, I think, we are provided with an evidence, that puts us paſt 

doubting : For I aſk any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to him- 
Self of a "< ifferent perception, when he looks on the ſun by day, and thinks on 

it by night; when he actually taſtes wormwood, or ſmells a roſe, or only 

thinks on that ſavour or odour ? We as plainly find the difference there is be- 

tween any idea revived in our minds by our own memory, and actually com- 
ing into our minds by our ſenſes, as we do between any two diſtinct ideas. If 
any one ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe ideas may be produced 
in us without oy external objects; he may pleaſe to dream that I make him 
this anſwer ; That it is no great matter, whether I remove this ſcruple, or 
no: where my is but dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe, truth and 
knowledge nothing. 2, That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt diffe- 
rence between dreaming of being in the fire, and being actually in it, But yet 

if he be reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being 

| actually! in the fire is nothing but a dream; and that we cannot thereby cer- 
tainly know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, 

that we certalaly finding that pleaſure or pain follows upon the application of 
certain objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, 
by our ſenſes ; this certainty is as great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond 
| which we have no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may 
add to the two former forts of knowledge this alſo, of the e ee of par- 
ticular external objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of know- 
ledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative and ſenſitive: in each of which there are 
diff. rent degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 

Knowledge 8 15. Bur ſince our knowledge is founded on, and emp! oy ed about, our 

DAL AASA ideas only, will it not follow 3 thence, that it is conformable to our ideas; 
ideas we and that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, Ps 
. Knowle ge will be to too? To which I anſwer, no: for our knowledge con- 


Hung 


— Nr by 


Y 1. 


| hence, mat, — 


reaſon, examining the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, by the inter- 
vention of ſome others; or, 3. By fnfation,; pereciving the exiſtence Of Par. dilagreement. 


tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would know about them; becauſe 
we cannot examine and perceive all the reiations they have one to aather by not to all the 
Juxta- polition, or an immediate compariſon one with another. Thus having relatonsof all 
the ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from equal 


between two different ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an intuitiee knowledge, in 


Extent of human knowledge. | 3 35 : 


fiſting in 1 the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, CH AR. 


its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that perception, II. 
and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g. a man that wed 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to two right ones, 
as any mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very obſcure percep- 

tion of their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure knowledge of it. But 


ideas, which by reaſon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed. cannot 


produce any clear or diſtin knowledge; becauſe as far as any ideas are con- 


fuſed, ſo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. 


Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderitool : he that hath 
not determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them, 
of. whoſe truth he can be certain, 


CHA PTER WM 
Of the extent of Hiinian knowledge. 


-NOWLEDGE, as has been ſaid, lying i in the perception of the Cay. 
agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, it follows from III. 


FIRST, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas. | 1. No farther 
S 2. SECONDLY, that we have no knowledge farther than we can have than ve have | 
perception. of their agreement or diſagreement. Which perception being, . N A 


1. Either by intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas; or, 2. By then we can 
perceive their 
Agkeement Or 


ticular things: hence it alſo follows, 85 
Tul pix, that we cannot have an intuitive knowle: Joe, that ſhall ex-; 3 . Intuitive 


knowledge 
extends itſelf 


our ideas, 


baſes, and between parallels, I can by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one 


not to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be eq gal or no; 
becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equality can never be perceived by 


an immediate comparing them: "the difference of figure makes their parts un- 


capable of an exact immediate application; and therefore there is need of ſome 


intervening qualities to meaſure them by, waich is demonſtration, or rational 


knowledge. 


§4. E OURTHLY, it follows alſo, from What | is above obſerved, that our ra- 4. Nor #6: 


tional knowledge cannot reach to the whoie extent of our ideas: becauſe 25 1 ive 
FLORY edge 


all the parts of the deduction; and Wherever that fails, we come hort of 


; knowledge and demonſtration. 


5 5 $ 5. FIiFTULY; . 
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Book IV. XS 6 Firrny, ſenſitive knowledge reaching no farther than the exiſtence 
e of things actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of 
Trowledge the former. | | Ru 1 
narrowerthan 8 6. FRoM all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge comes 
IE” on. Not only ſhort of the reality of things, but even of the extent of our own ideas. 
edge there Though our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed them either 
TE erer in extent or perfection; and though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect 
1 of the extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be 
in ſome even created underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow 
information is to be received from ſome few, and not very acute ways of per- 
ception, ſuch as are our ſenſes; yet it would be well with us if our knowledge 
were but as large as our ideas, and there were not many doubts and inquiries 
concerning the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall 


be, in this world refulved. Nevertheleſs I do not queſtion but that human 


knowledge, under the preſent circumſtances of our beings and conſtitutions, 


may be carried much farther than it hitherto has been, if men would fincerely, 


and with freedom of mind, employ all that induſtry and labour of thought, 


in improving the means of diſcovering truth, which they do for the colouring | 
or ſupport cf falſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt or party they are once 


engaged in, But yet after all, I think I may, without injury to human per- 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never reach to all we might 


deſire to know concerning thoſe ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the 


- difticulties, and reſolve all the queſtions that might ariſe concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall 
never be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and certainly know that it is 


fo. We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able 


to know, whether any mere material being thinks, or no; it beiag impoſſible 
for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, 
whether omnipatency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed, a 
power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed, a 


thinking immaterial ſubſtance : it being in reſpe& of our notions, not much 


* 4 : ; D 2 0 | . v 4 * g 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, 


ſuperadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 


another ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; ſince we know not wherein 
thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed 


to give that power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely by the 


good pleaſure and bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems 
of created ſenſeleſs matter, put together, as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
ſenſe, perception and thought: though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. 


814, &c. it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently 


in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinking 
being. What certainty of knowledge can any one have that ſome perceptions, 


ſuch as v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, after 
a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an im- 


material ſubſtance, upon the motion of the parts of body? Body, as far as we 
3 — — 
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can conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, according CHaP, 


to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to produce nothing but motion: 


III. 


ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea of a colour o 


ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond our ideas, and attribute it 
wholly to the good pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has 


annexed effects to motion, which we can no way conceive motion able to pro- 


duce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not crdcr them as well 


to be produced in a ſubject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 


a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter can any way operate upon? 
I fay not this, that I would any way leflen the belief of the ſoul's immateria- 
lity : I am not here ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and I think not 


only, that it becomes the modeſty of philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, 
where we want that evidence that can produce knowledge; but alſo, that it is 
of uſe to us to diſcern how far our knowledge does reach: for the ſtate we are 


at preſent in, not being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, content our- 


ſelves with faith and probability; and in the preſent queſtion, about the im- 
materiality of the foul, if our faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, 


we need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends of morality ang religion are 
well enough ſecured, without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immaterialit 


ſince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, Enfble 
intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and 
will reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make us 
capable there to receive the retribution he has deligned to men, according to 
their doings in this life. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to 
determine one way or the other, as ſome over-zealous for or againd the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, have been forward to make the world believe. Who, 
either on the one fide: indulging too much their thoughts immerſed altogether 
in matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is not material : or who, on the 


other-*3 zde, finding not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, ex- 
amined. over and over again by the utmoſt intention of mind, have the con- 


+ fidence to conclude, that omnipotency itſelf cannot give perception and thou ght = 
to a ſubſtance which has the modification of ſolidity. He that conſiders how / 


hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter; or exi- 
tence to any thing that has no extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he! 1 very far 


from certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is a point which ſeems to me to 
be put out of the reach of our knowledge: and he who will give himſelf 


leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each hy- 
potheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly for or againſt 


the ſoul's materiality. Since on which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an 


unextended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended mattęr; the difficulty to con- 
ceive either, will, whilſt either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to the 
contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome men take with themſelves : who, 


becauſe of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw them- | 


ſelves violently into the contrary hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible 


to an undiaſſed underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the weakneſs 


and the ſcantineſs of our knowledge, hut the inſignificant triumph of ſuch fort 
VOL. I. . of 
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Book IV. of arguments, which; drawn from our on views, may ſatisfy us that we can 


—— find no certainty on one ſide of the queſtion; but do not at all thereby help us 


to truth by running into the oppoſite opinion, which, on examination, will be 
found clogged with equal difficulties. For What ſafety, what advantage to any 
one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming abſurdities, and to him unſurmountable 
rubs he meets with in 5 opinion, s take refuge i in the contrary, which is 
built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 


comprehe nſfon? It is paſt controverty, that we have in us ſomething that 
thinks; our very doubts about what it is, confirm the certainty of its being, 


though we mull content ourſelves in the 1 ignorance of what kind of being it is: 
and it is in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 
other caſes to be Politive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 


comprehend its nature. For I would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts, that 


has not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our underſtandings, Other 
ipirits, who ſce and know the nature and inward conſtitution of things, how 


much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? To which if we add larger com- 
prehenſion, Wl: ich enabies them at cone ola! nce to ſee the connection and 
agreement of very many ideas, and readily ſupplics to them the intermediate 


proofs, which we by ſingle and flow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 


at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out 
another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſuperior ranks of 


ſpirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating fight, as well as a larger 


field of knowledge. But to return to the argument in hand; our knowledge, 
I ſay, is not only limited to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we have, 
and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too. But how 


far it reaches, let us now enquire. 


How fir our 8 7. Tus affirmations or negations we ele concerning the ideas we have, 
may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four ſorts. viz. 
identity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence, [ ſhall examine how far 


knowledge | 
rcaches. 


Our knowledge extends in each of theſe. 


I. Our know- . I 8. Fiks T, as to identity and diverſity, in this way of the agreement or 
ledge of iden- diſagreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge | is as far extended as our 


tity and diver- 


bie, as far as ideas themſelves: and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not 
Gur ideas. preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be diffe- 


rent from any other. 


2. Of co-exifo-* § 9. SECONDLY, as to the ſecond ſort, which | is the agreement or diſagree- 
Leader ment of our ideas in co-exiſtence ; in this, our knowledge is very ſhort, though 
in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our knowledge concerning 
ſubſtances. For our ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain collections of 8 ideas united in one ſubject, and ſo co- 


11 cle we 


exiſting together; v. g. our idea of flame is a body hot, luminous and movin 
upward; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and. 
fuſible: theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe in mens minds, do theſe 


two names of the different ſubſtances, flame and gold, ſtand for. When we 
would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other fort of ſubſtances, 


what do we enquire but. what other qualities or powers theſe ſubſtances have 


1 — 5 _ 


of their ſecondary qualities: which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the Ly 


ferent ideas in the ſame ſubject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable con- 
nection between any ſecondary quality and thoſe primary qualities which it 
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or have not? which is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do or CH a », 

do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex idea? . 3 
§ 10. Tr1s, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human ſcience,. 

is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof is, that the Pecauſe the 


ſimple ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are made up, are, for connection 


between moſt 
the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own nature, no viſible neceſ- ſimple ideas 


ſary connection or inconſiſtency with any other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- exiſtence is unknown. 


with them we would inform ourſelves about. 


$ 11. Taz ideas that our complex ones of ſubſtances are made up of, and Eſpecially of 


about which our knowledge concerning ſubſtances is moſt employed, are thols On 
4 92 


primary qualities of their minute and inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, 


upon ſomething yet more remote from our comprehenſion; it is impoſſible we 
ſhould know which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one with another: 


for not knowing the root they ſpring from, not knowing what fize, figure, 


and texture of parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult; thoſe 


qualities which make our complex | idea of gold; it is impoſſible we ſhould 


know what other qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with, the ſame con- 


ſtitution of the inſenſible parts of gold, and ſo conſequently mult always co- 
exiſt with that complex idea we have of it, or elſe are inconfiſtent with it. 
) 12, BESIDES this i ignorance of the primary qualities of the inſenſible parts Becauſe all 


of bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary qualities, there is yet another fehlen 


between any: 
and more incurable. part of ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a cer- ſecondary ou 


tain knowledge of the co-exiſtence or in- =co-exiſtence (if I may lo ſay} of dif- primary ma. 
ities is un 11 


coverable, . 


depends on. 

$ 13. Tur the ſize, figure and motion of one body ſhould cavſe a change : 
in the ſize, figure and motion of another body, is not beyond our conception : 
the ſeparation of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of another; and the 


change from reſt to motion upon impulſe; theſe and the like feem to us to have 
ſome connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary qualities 
of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great 


deal more of het OPp* rations of them one upon ther: but our . not 


: being able to diſcover any connection betwixt theſe primary qualities of bodies, 


and the ſenſations that are produced i in us by them, we can never be able to 
eſtabliſh certain and undoubted rules of the conſequences or Co-exiſtence of © any 


ſecondary qualities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure or motion of thoſe 


invitible parts which immediately produce them. We are ſo far from know- 
ing what figure, ſize or motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a {weet taſſe, 
or a ſharp ound, that we can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure or 
motion of any particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte 
or found whatloever z z there | iS NO conceivable connection betwixt the one and 
the other. 


F 14. IN vain therefore hall we endeavour to dj over by our ideas (the only 


truc way of certain and univerfal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 


X x 2 conſtautly 


— 
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Book TV:<onſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any ſubſtance: ſince we 
 =—— neither-know the real conſtitution of the minute parts on which their qualities 


Of repugnan- 
LY io doc 


kyger. 


do depend, nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any, neceſſary connec- 
tion between them, and any of the ſecondary qualities: which is neceſſary to 
be done before we can certainly know their neceſſary co-exiſtence. So that let 
our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the fimple ideas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 
| exiſtence of any other quality whatſoever. Our knowledge in all theſe enqui- 
ties reaches very little farther than our experience. Indeed, ſome few of the 
primary qualities have a neceſſary dependance and viſible connection one with 
another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenſion ; receiving or communicating 
motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though theſe and perhaps ſome 
other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few of them, that have a viſible con- 
nection one with another, that we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover 
the co-exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be found united in ſubſlances: 
and we are left only to the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exiſtent in any ſub- 
je, without this dependance and evident connection of their ideas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than expe- 
rience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow colour, and 


upon trial find the weight, malleablenefs, fuſibility, and fixedneſs, that are 


united in a piece of gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has any evident 
dependance, or neceſſary connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly pro- 
| bable ſoever it may be: becauſe the higheſt probability amounts not to cer- 
taint, without which there can be no true knowledge. For this co-exiſtence 
can be no farther known than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 


either in particular ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or in e oy 


the neceſſary connection of the ideas themſelves. 
§ 15. As to the incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we may | 


' know, that any ſubject can have of each ſort of primary qualities, but one par- 


ticular at once; v. g. each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, mo- 
tion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible 


ideas peculiar to each ſenſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any ſub- 


ject, excludes all other of that ſort ; v. g. no one ſubject can have two ſmells or 
two colours at the ſame time. To this perhaps will be faid, Has not an opal}, 
or the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, two colours at the ſame time? To 
- which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the ſame 
time afford different colours: but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that to eyes diffe- 
rently placed, it is different parts of the object that reflects the particles of 
light: and therefore it is not the fame part of the object, and ſo not the 
very fame ſubject, which at the ſame: time appears both yellow and azure, 
| For it is as impoſhble that the very ſame particle of any body ſhould at the 
lame time differently modify or reflect the rays of light, as that it ſhould have 
wo different hgures and textures at the lame time. 


916. Bor 
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8 16. Bor as to the powers of fabRancei to change the ſenſible qualities of CHAP, 


other bodies, which make a great part of our enquiries about them, and is no 


inconſiderable branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our know- 8 
ledge reaches much farther than our experience; or whether we can come to Of the co. ex- 


the diſcovery of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they are in any 


ſubject, by the connection with any of thoſe ideas which to us make its eſſence. 
Becauſe the active and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of operating, 
- conſiſting 1 in a texture and motion of parts, which we cannot by any means 


come to diſcover ; it is but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive their 
dependance on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe ideas which make our complex 
one of that ſort of things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian hy- 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible explication 
of the qualities of bodies; and I fear the weakneſs of human underſtanding is 
ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer diſ- 


covery of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of the powers which are 
to be obſerved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that 
which ever hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my buſinels to 
determine) our knowledge concerning corporeal ſubſtances will be very little 


advanced by any of them, till we are made to ſee what qualities and powers of 
bodies have a neceſſary connection or repugnancy one with another; which in 


the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very ſmall degree: 
and 1 doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to 
carry our general knowledge (I ſay not particular experience) in this part much 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſhed that it were more improved. We find the advantages ſome 
mens generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural know- 


ledge. And if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, had 


been fo wary in their obſervations, and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves philoſophers, ought to have been; our acquaintance with the 
| bodies here about us, and our inſight into their powers and operations, had 
| been yet much greater. 
17. Ip we are at a loſs in reſpect of ihe powers and operations of bodies, Of ſpirits, yet. 
1 chink it is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference to harrower. 
ſpirits; whereof we naturally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of 

our own, by reflecting on the operations of our own ſouls within us, as far as 

they can come within our obſervation. But how inconfi derable a rank the | 

ſpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſſibly innumera- 


ble kinds of nobler beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the endowments. 


and perfections of cherubims and raphims, and infinite ſorts of ſpirits above | 


us; is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I have oftered to my reader” 83 
confideration. 


$ 18, As to the third fort of. our knowledge, viz. the agreement « or iſe 3 Ofotherre> 


lations, it's 
not raly to ſay 


agreement of any of our ideas in any other relation: this, as it is the largeſt 
field of our knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; be- 
cauſe the ad vances that are made in this part of knowledge, depending on our 


Kei in finding intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the. rcJations and habi- 


zudas 


powers, a OR 
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= when we are at an end of ſuch diſcoveries; and when reaſon has all the helps 
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tudes of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell 


it is capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the agreement or diſ- 


bevy age! ca- 
mouftation 


agreement of remote ideas. They that are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine 


the wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and what farther improvements 


and helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of 
man may yet find out, it is not ealy to determine, This at leaſt I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of demonſtration and 
knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of contemplation, 


would afford us certainty, if vices, paſſions, and e intereſt did not 


oppoſe or menace ſuch endeavours. 
Tut idea of a ſupreme being, infinite in power, goodneſs and wiſdom, 


whoſe workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of our- 


ſelves, as underſtanding rational beings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch foundations of our duty 
and rules of action, as might place morality amongſt the ſciences capable of de- 


monſtration: wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident propoſitions, by 


neceſſary conſequences, as inconteſtible as thoſe in mathematicks, the meaſures 


of right and wrong might be made out to any one that will apply himſelf with 


the fame indi ferency and attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe 


ſciences. The relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as well as 


| thoſe of number and extenſion : and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be 


T'wo things 
nave made 
moral ideas 

_thoveht un- 


capable of de- 


5 montiration, 


Their com- 
plexedneſs, 


and want of 


ſenſible re. 


5 Preſcutations. 


capable of demonſtration, if due methods were thought on to examine or 


purſue their agreement or diſagreement. | Where there is no property, there is 


no injuſtice, is a propoſition as certain as wy demonſtration in Euclid : for the 


idea of property being a right to any thing ; and the idea to which the name 
injuſtice is given, being the invaſion or violation of that right; it is evident, 


that theſe ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, 1 can 
as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has three angles 
_ equal to two right ones. Again, ©& no government allows abſolute liberty: 2 
The idea of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon certain ruleg 
or laws which rcquire conformity to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty 
being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as capable of being certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in the mathematicks. 

10 Tur which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the ideas of 


quantity, and made them Las pad more e of cer rainty and demonſtra- 


tion, 18, 


Fiks T, that they can a be ſet down and repraſentid by ſenſible marks, which 
| have a greater and nearer correſpondence with them than any words or ſounds = 
| whatſoever. | Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſignification. An | 


angle, circle or ſquare, drawn in lines, hes open to the view, and cannot be 
miſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined, and the demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone 
over more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the ideas. This 


cannot be thus done in moral ideas, We have no ſenlible marks that reſemble | 


them, 
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chem, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing but words to expreſs C H AP. 
them by: which though, when written, they emain the ſame, yet the ideas III. 
they ſtand for may change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom that they — 
are not different in different perſons. 

SECONDLY, another thing that makes the greater di ficulty i in ethicks, is, 
that moral ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the figures ordi- 
narily conſidered in mathematicks. From whence theſe two inconveniences 
follow: Firſt, that their names are of more uncertain ſignification, the preciſe 
collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being fo ealily agreed on, and ſo 
the ſign that is uſed for them in communication always, and in thinking often, 

does not- ſteadily carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the ſame Hlorder. 
confuſion and error follows, as would if a man, going to demonſtrate ſomething 
of an heptagon, ſhould in the diagram he t2ok to do it, leave out one of the 
angles, or by overſight make the figure with one angle more than the name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when ar firſt he thought of his 
demonſtration, This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex 
. moral ideas, where the ſime name being retain d, one angle, i. e. one {imple 
* - idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, (dil called by the ſame name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, from the complexe neſs of theſe 
moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot 
eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary 
+ in the examination of the habitudes and corretvondencies, agreements or diſ- 
| agreements, of ſeveral of them one with another ; eſpecially where it is to be 
judged of by long deductions, and the intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of two remote ones. 
Tus great help againſt this which mathematicians find in diagrams and 
figures, which remain unalterable in their draughts, is very apparent, and the 
HE memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, 
9 whilſt the mind went over the parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſe- 
veral correſpondencies. And though in caſting up a long ſum either in addition, 
- multiplication, or diviſion, every part be only : a progreſſion of the mind, taking 
a view of its own ideas, and conſidering their agreement or diſagreement ; 
9 and the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the reſult of the whole, 
1 made up of ſuch particulars, whereof the mind has a clear perception: yet 
without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe preciſe ſignifications 
' = are known, and by marks that laſt and remain in view when the e had 
= let them go, it would be aimoſt impoſſhb.e to carry ſo many different ideas in 
mind, without confounding or letting ſlip ſome parts of the reckoning, and 
thereby making all our reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the c cyphers 
or marks help not the mind at all to p-rceive the agreement of any two Or 
more numbers, their equalities or proportions : that, "the mind has only by 
intuition of its own ideas of the numbers themſclves. But the numerical 
charaCters are helps to the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 
which the demonſtration is made, whereby a man may know how far his in- 
tulve knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded; that 
10 
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Book IV. ſo he may without confuſion 20 on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt have 

A.. n one view before him the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 
| Remedies of & 20. ONE part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has made them 
To difiicul- he thought not capable of demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedied 
by definitions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple ideas, which every term 
thall ſtand for, and then vfing the terms fleadily and conſtantly for that preciſe 
collection. And what methods algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, it is not eaſy to foretel. 
Confident I am, that if men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame 
indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do wachematical truths, they would 
find them have a ſtronger connection one with another, and a more neceſſary 
conſequence from our clear and diſtinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect de- 
monſtration than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to be 
| expected, whilſt the deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varniſh over and cover their deformity : nothing being ſo 
beautiful to the eye, as truth is to the mind; nothing fo deformed and irre- 
concileable to the underſtanding as a lie. For though many a man can 
with ſatisfaction enough own a no very handſome wife in his boſom ; yet 
who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a falſehood, and re- 
_ ceived into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lie? Whilſt the parties of men cram 
their tenets down all mens throats, whom they can get into their power, with- 
out permitting them to examine their truth or fal ſehood, and will not let truth 
have tair play in the world, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; what im- 
: provements can be expected of this kind? What greater light can be hoped for 
in the moral ſciences? The ſubject part of mankind in moſt places might, 
inſtead thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian darkneſs, were not the 
candle of the Lord ſet up by himſelf in mens minds, which it 1s impoſſible 

for the breath or power of man wholly to extinguiſh. _ 

4. Of real 8 21. As to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, viz. of the real actual exiſ- 
exiſtence; we tence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence; and a 
Se demonſtratire knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence of an 
ledge of ozr thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive knowledge, which extends not be- | 


ET Oe yond the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 


| God's; ſenfi- F 22, OUR k. owledge being fo narrow, as I have ſhewed, it will perhaps 
tive, of ſome 


1 give us ſome light into the preſent {tate of our minds, if we look a little into 
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miags. the dark ſide, eat t.ke a view of our ignorance : which being infinitely larger 
than our knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of diſputes, and improve- 

' Oorignorance | | 

great, ment of uſeful knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct 


ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thoſe things that 
are within the reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out into that abyſs 
af darkneſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor faculties to perceive any thing) 
aut of a preſumption, that nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. But to be 
ſatisfied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not go far. He that knows 

any wings Knows this 1 in the firſt place, that he need not t ſeek long for inſtances 
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ef his ignorance. The meaneſt and ent] obvious things that come in our Cura p. 
way, have dark fides, that the quickeſt fight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt III. 
and moſt enlarged underſtandings of thinking men find themſelves puzzled. 
and at a loſs, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it 
ſo, when we conſider the cauſes of our ignorance ; which, from what has been 


laid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be theſe three: 


FinsT, want of ideas. 5 
SECONDLY, want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have. 
'THIRDLY, want of tracing and examining our ideas, 
§ 23. FIRST, there are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, that we are igno- arr one 
rant of, for want of ideas. monde So 1 
FIRST ; all the ſimple ideas we have, are confined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe either ſuch as 
we receive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, and from the operations of our *< ave no 
own minds as the objects of reflection, But how much theſe few and narrow 3 = _ 
inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not be ticularly we 
hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not fo fooliſh as to think their ſpan the mea- . 
ſure of all things. What other ſimple ideas it is poſſib'e the creatures in 
other parts of the univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and faculties 
more, or perfecter, than we have, or different from ours, it is not for us to deter- 
mine. But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of 


them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that 


there was no ſuch thing as fight and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea 


of any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any notions about 
ſeeing. The ignorance and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 


-fines the knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſ: of a mole is an argu= 


ment againſt the quick-fightedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the 


Infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find rea- 


ſon to think, it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent 


a creature, as he will find man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the 


loweſt of all intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other ſpecies of 


creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, 


what ideas they may receive of them, far different from ours; we know ot: 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of them, 
beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we 


may be convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very diſ- 


roportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of ſub- 


ſtance itſelf, which is the foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. 


But want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cauſe of our Ignorance, 
cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the 
intellectual and ſenſible world, are in this perfecſiy alike ; that that part, which 
we ſee of either of them, 3 no proportion with what we lee not; and 
whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, or our e 5 of either of them, is 
but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, . 

8 24. SECONDLY, another great cauſe of rgnorance, is calle want of ideas We Becauſe of 
are capable of. As the want of ideas, Which our ſaculties are nat able to give eit rende. 
us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reaſonable to think vs o, 
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other beings, perfecter than we, have, of which we know nothing ; ſo the 


want of ideas I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive ca- 
pO of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of. 


ut though we are not without ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in 


general, yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and motion, of 
the greateſt part of the bodies of the univerſe ; we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operations, whereby the effects, which we 
daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being too 
remote ; and in others, by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſ- 
tance of the known and viſible parts of the world, and the reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe uni- 


' verſe, we {hall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance. What are the par- 
ticular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make up the whole ſtu- 


pendous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are extended, what is their 
motion, and how continued or communicated, and what influence they have 
one upon another; are contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe 


| themſelves in. If we narrow our contemplation, and confine our thoughts to 
this little canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of mat- 
ter, that viſibly move about it ; what ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, animals, and in- 


Decauſe of 
their minute— 
rels, 


tellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of 


earth, may there probably be in the other planets, to the knowledge of which, 


even of their outward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this earth; there being no natural means, either by ſenſation or 
reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our minds? They are out of the 
reach of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge: and what ſorts of furniture and 
inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as guels, much 
leſs have clear and diſtinct ideas of them. T 
8 25. Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of bodies in 
” the univerſe, eſcape our notice by their remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no leſs concealed from us by their minutenets. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles be- 
ing the active parts of matter, and the great inſtruments of nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural 


operations; our want of preciſe diftinct ideas of their primary qualities, keeps 


us in an incurable ignorance of what we deſire to know about then. I doubt 


not but if we could diſcover the figure, ſize, texture, and motion of the mi- 
nute conſtituent parts of any two bodies, we ſhould know without trial ſeveral 


of their operations one upon another, as we do now the properties of a ſquare 


or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections of the particles of 
rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; as a watch-maker does thoſe of a 
watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of a file which by rubbing on 
them will alter the figure of any of the wheels; we ſhould be able to tell 
before-hand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man 


tleep; as well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper laid on the 


| ballance will keep the watch from going, till it be removed; or that ſome ſmall | 


part of it being rubbed by a file, the machine would quite loſe its motion, and 


the watch go no more. The diſſolving of filver in aquafortis, and gold in 
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aqua regia, and not vice verſa, wonkd be then perhaps no more difficult to CH Ap. 
know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the turning of one key will III. 
open a lock, and not the turning of another. But whillt we are deſtitute of was 
we ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
1143 ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
Fatt: properties and ways of operation; nor can we be aſſured about them any far- 

ther, than ſome few trials we make, are able to reach. But whether they will 

ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain 

knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies: and our reaſon 

carries us herein very little beyond particular matter of fact. 

$ 26. AnD therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſocver human induſtry Hence 50 
may advance uſeful and experimental philoſophy i in phyſical things, ſcientifical ſcience of 
will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate ideas of 
thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command, Thoſe 
which we have ranked into claſſes under names, and we think ourſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and incompleat ideas of. Diſtinct 
ideas of the foveral forts of bodies that fall under the examination of our ſenſes, 
perhaps we may have: but adequate ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one 

amongſt them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common uſe 
and diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical 
knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable 
truths concerning them. Certainty and demonſtration are things we muſt not, 
in theſe matters, pretend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, and other 
ſenſible qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of ſage and hemlock, as 
we have of a circle and a triangle: but having no ideas of the particular pri- 
mary qualities of the minute parts of either of theſe plants, nor of other 
bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs 
| know, their manner of production. Thus having no ideas of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that are within our view 
and reach, we are ignorant of their conſtitutions, powers, and operations: and 
of bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their 
very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 

& 27. Tuls, at firſt, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our knowledge is to Much leg of 
the whole extent even of material beings ; to which if we add the confidera- puts. - 
tion of that infinite number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are | 
yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor 
can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts, we 
ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, 

WT almoſt the whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, and more beautiful 
Sf world than the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 

i call them, ſuperficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we get of our own, 
and from thence the beſt we can collect of the father of all ſpirits, the eternal 
independent author of them and us and all things; we have no certain inſor- - 
mation, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but by revelation. Angels 


of all ſorts are naturally beyond our OY and all thoſe intelligences, ; 
1 * 2 on whereof 
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Book. IV. VEST it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal ſubſtinces, are 
— things whereof our natural faculties give us no certain account at all. That 
there are minds and thinking beings in other men-as well as himſelf, every mart 
has a reaſon, from their words "and actions, to be ſatisfied : and the know- 
Iedge of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to be i ignorant, 
that there is a God. But that there are degrees of ſpiritual beings between us 
and the great God, who is there that by his own ſearch and ability can come 
to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of their different natures, con- 
ditions, ſtates, powers, and feveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ 
from one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns their Uierent 
ſpecies and properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. | 
vecondly, 6 28, SECONDLY, what a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial beings that are in the 
8 5 univerſe, the want of ideas leave open to our knowledge, we have ſeen. In the 
nection be- NEXt place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs moment, is a want of a dif. 
tween ideas coverable connection between thoſe ideas we have. For wherever we want 
N that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge; and are, as 
in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and experiment: which, how nar- 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, we need not be told. 
1 ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. 
It is evident that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies about us, pro- 
duce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and 
pain, &c. Theſe mechanical affections of bodies having no affinity at all with 
thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no conceivable connection between 
any impulſe of any ſort of body, and any perception of a colour, or ſmell, 
which we find in our minds) we can have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch ope=/ 
_ rations beyond our experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than 
as effects produced by the appointment of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 
fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the ideas of ſenſible ſecondary qua- 
lities which we have in our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily 
cauſes, nor any correſpondence or connection be found between them and 
thoſe primary qualities which (experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo 
on the other ſide, the operation of our minds upon our bodies is as uncon- 
_ ceivable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of our ideas, as how any body ſhould produce any thought i 
in the mind. That it is fo, if experience did not convince us, the conſide- 
ration of the things themſelves would never be able in the leaſt to diſcover 
tous. Theie, and the like, though they have a conſtant and regular connec- 
tion, in the ordinary courſe of things; yet that connection being not diſcoverable 
in the ideas themſclves, which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one 
on another, we can attribute their connection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary 
determination of that all- wiſe agent, who has made them to be, and to operate 
as they do, in a way wholly above our weak underſtandings to conceive, *' 
ladances. 8 29. In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and con- 
_. ne Rtions, fo viſibly included in the nature of the 9 themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever. And in 
theſe only we are capable of certain and univerſal knowledge, Thus the idea 


ot_ 
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of a right- lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its angles CHAP. 


to two right ones. Nor can we corceive this relation, this connection of thefe III. 


two ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary power, which 


ot choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the coherence and 


continuity of the parts of matter; the production of ſentation in us of colours 
and ſounds; &c. by impulſe and motion ; nay, the original rules and commu- 
nication of motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connect on 


with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcrive them to the arbitrary will and 


good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. I need not, I think, here mention the reſur- 
D hon of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, and ſuch other 
things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter- 


mination of a free agent. The things that, as far as our obſervation reaches, 


we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet 


them; but yet by a law, that we know not: whereby, though cauſes work 


ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their connections and de- 
pendencies being not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy to perceive what a darkneſs we 
are involved in, how littie it is of being, and the things that are, that we are 


capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, that we are fo far from being able to 


comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and all the things contained in 


it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical knowledge of the bodies that are 
about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary qualities, powers, 
and operations, we can have no univerſal certainty, Several effects come every 
day within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive kxnow- 


ledge; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 


foregoing reaſons, we muſt be content to be very ignorant of; In theſe we can 


go no farther than particular experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 
analogy to gueſs, what effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like to pro 


duce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bodies (not to mention foirtoal 
| beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capnie of any ſuch thing, that 1. 
_ conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 


§ 30. Tux DL, where we have adequate ideas, and where there | is a cer- Thirdly, 
tain and diſcoverable connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want 3 
want of tracing : thoſe ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of . 


ing out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agree- 
ment or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are 
ignorant of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of their faculties, 


or uncertainty in the things themſelves; but for want of application in 
acquiring, ex mining, and by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which 
has moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out 
their relations, and agreements or diſagreements one with another, has been, 1 
ſuppole, the ill uſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek, 
or certainly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in ſounds of donbiful and uncertain 


ſignifications. Mathematicians abſtracting their thoughts from names, and 


accuſtoming 
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Boo IV, accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their minds the ideas themſelves that 
they would conſider, and not founds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a 
great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which has ſo much 
hindered mens progreſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in 
words of undetermined and uncertain ſignification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh 
true from falſe, certain from probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune of a great part of the 
men of letters, the increaſe brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been 
very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, and writings, the world has 
been filled with; whilſt ſtudents being loſt in the great wood of words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their diſcoveries were advanced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general ſtock of knowledge. Had men, in 
the diſcoveries of the material, done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual 
world, involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, 
volumes writ of navigation and voyages, theories and ſtories of zones and 
tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, ſhips built, and fleets ſet out, would never 
have taught us the way beyond the line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as 
much unknown, as when it was declared hereſy to hold there were any. But 
having ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly 
made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. „ 
Extent in ref.. § 3 1. HITHERTO we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in reſ- 
peectof univer-· pect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is another extent of it, in 
u. reſpect of univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered; and in this 
: regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abſtract, 
-whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, our knowledge is univerſal, 
For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that eſſence, i. e. that abſtract idea is to be found; and what is once 
known of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all 
general knowledge, we mult ſearch and find it only in our minds, and it 
is only the examining of our own ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to eſſences of things (that is to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to 
be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: as the exiſtences of 
things are to be known only from experience. But having more to ſay of this 
in the chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real knowledge, this may 
here ſuffice as to the univerſality of our knowledge in general 
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| Of the reality of knowledge. 


Crap. IV.S I. 1 Doug not but my reader by this time may be apt to think, that! have 
—— been all this while only building a caſtle in the air; and be ready to 
Obj Know. ſay to me, * To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Knowledge, ſay you, is only the 
ledge placed « perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas: but who 
be all baue knows What thoſe ideas may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the 
viſion, | FF . , e imaginations 
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 ſhewed, can by no means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of 40 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
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286 imaginations of mens brains? Where is the head that bas no chimeras in it? Cn A P. 


« Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will there be, by IV, 
your rules, between his knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant fancy 
* in the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their agreement 

et and diſagreement one with another, It there be any difference between 

„ them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as having the 

«© more ideas, and the more lively: and ſo, by your rules, he will be the more 

« knowing, If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception of the 

© agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, 


et and the reaſonings of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 


„ how things are; ſo a man obſerve but the agreement of his own Imagl- 


nations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles 
4 jn the air, will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations of Euclid. 


That an harpy is not a centaur, is by this way as Certain knowledge, and as 


much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 


gur of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of mens own imaginations, to 
« 4 man that enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what mens 
« fancies are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized; it is this 


alone gives a value to our reaſonings, and preterence to one man's know- 


© ledge over another's, that it is of — as they really are, and not of 
4 dreams and fancies.” 
2. To which I anſwer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in Auſv. Not fo, 


them, and reach no farther, wnere there is ſomething farther intended, our weg _ 


_—_— 


moſt ſerious thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the reveries of a Crazy things, 
brain; and the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the diſcourſes of 


a man, who ſees things clearly in a dream, and with great aſſurance utters 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 


certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general . 
truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe. 


53. Ir is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the. 


intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, 


only ſo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 


But what ſhall be here the criterion? How thail the mind, when it perceives 


nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things themſelves? 


This, though i it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two forts f 


ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with things. 


$ 4. Finsr, the firſt are imple ideas, which fince the mind. as has brew As, 1. A 
imple ideas 


perceptions which by the wiſdom and will of our maker they are ordained and 
adapted to. From whence it follows, that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular produCtions of things withuut us, wy : 


operating upon us, and fo carry with them all the conformity which is intende 
or which our ſtate requires: for they repreſent to us things under . thoſe 
_ appearances which they are fitted to produce 1 in us, whereby we are enabled to 
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Book IV. dilinguiſh the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, 


the idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, exactly anſwering that 
power which is in any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity it 
can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this conformity be- 


want any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. For that which is not 
deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong re- 
preſentation, nor miſlead us frem the true apprehenſion of any thing, by its 
Aiflikeneſs to it; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our complex 
ideas: which, as I have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, without conſidering any 
connection they batte z in nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the ideas 


but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cet- 
things themſelves ; becauſe in all our thoughts, reaſonings and diſcourſes of 


So that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted reality. _ 
Hence the re- 8 6. I DouBT not but it will be eaſily granted, that the knowledge we "nn 


_ ality of ma- 
thematical 


will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathema- 
tician. conſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 

as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſſible he never found either of 
them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his life. But yet the know- 
ledge he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, or any other 


by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his 


two right ones? It is true allo of a triangle, wherever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to the idea of a 
2  rriangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that propoſition: and therefore 
he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch ideas, is real knowledge; be- 
cauſe intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe. his ideas, he is 
fure what he knows concerning thoſe figures, when they have barely an ideal 
exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have real ex- 


4 


iltence in. matter; his confideration being barely. of. thoſe. figures, which ar | 


the fame, wherever or however they exiſt. e 
Audof 1 8'>. Ap hence it follows, that moral e is as capable of real cer- 
talnty, as s mathematicks. For certainty being but the Perception of the agree- 
by ö | Mw s x ent 


＋＋＋ and ſo to take them for our neceſſities, and to apply them to our uſes. Thus 


tween our ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of ching is ſufficient for real 


knowledge. a 
2. All com- Y g. SEC: "NDLY, all our complen: ideas, except thats: of ſoblladces, being 
. archetypes of the mind's own making, not intended to be the copies of any 
ſlances. thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot 


themſelves are conſidered as the archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, 
tain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning theſe ideas is real, and reaches 
this kind, we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our ideas, 


of mathematical truths, i ts not only certain, but real knowledge; and not the 
knowledge. bare empty viſion of vain infignificant chimeras of the brain: and yet, if we 


mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real things ex- 
iſtiog; becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant 


mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to 
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ment or diſagreement of our ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the pet- CH Ar. 
ception of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, or mediums; our IV. 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo ad. 
equate and compleat ideas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which we ſhall 
find in them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures. 
5 8. For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is requiſite that we Exiſtence dot 
have determined ideas; and to make our knowledge real, it is requiſite that the required © 
DD . : . $ make it ical, 
ideas anſwer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the cer- 1 
tainty of our knowledge in the conſideration of our ideas, with ſo little care 
and regard (as it may ſeem) to the real exiſtence of things: ſince moſt of thoſe 
diſcourſes, which take up the thoughts, and engage the diſputes of thoſe who 
pretend to make it their buſineſs to enquire after truth and certainty, will, I 
preſume, upon examination be found to be general propoſitions, and notions in 
which exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the mathema- 
ticians about the ſquaring of a circle, conick ſections, or any other part of 
mathematicks, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe figures; but their de- 
monſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any 
ſquare or circle exiſting in the world, or no. In the ſame manner, the truth 
and certainty of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the lives of men, and the 
_ exiſtence of thoſe. virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no body in the world that exactly practiſes 
his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a virtuous man which he has given us, 
and which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be true in ſpe- 
culation, 1. e. in idea, that murder deſerves death, it will alſo be true in reality of 
any action that exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for other actions, 
the truth of that propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of all othec 
ſpecies of things, which have no other eſſences but thoſe ideas, which are in 
the minds of men. J) . 5 
89. Bur it will here be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed in the Nor will it be 
contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be of our w qe 
own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice and temperance? _——— 
What confuſion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas of them ideas are of 
he pleaſes? No confuſion or diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the reaſon- ing pie wa 
ings about them; no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a diſtur- ing. 
bance in the demonſtration, or a change in the properties of figures, and their 
relations one to another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, 
ot a trapezium with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name, which mathematicians call 
ordinarily by another. For let a man make to himſelf the idea of a figure 
with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, equila- 
terum or trapezium, or any thing elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations 
about that idea will be the ſame, as if he called it a rectangular triangle. 1 
confeſs the change of the name, by the impropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt 
_ diſturb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure 
is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration are plain and clear, Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral knowledge, let a man have the idca of taking trom others, 
_YOL, 4. 2 2 iz Without 
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Bock IV. without their conſent, what their honeſt induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and 
can this juſtice, if he pleaſe. Fe that takes the name here without the idea 
put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to that name: 

but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, 
and the ſame things will agree to it, as if you called it injuſtice. Indeed wrong 

names in moral diſcourſes breed aſually more diforder, becauſe they are not ſo 
nl reqifizd as in mathematicks, where the figure once drawn and ſeen, 

makes the name uſeleſs and of no force. For what need of a fi n, when the 
ching ſignified is preſent and in view? But in moral names that cannot be ſo 

eil and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to the 
making up the complex ideas of thoſe modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of 

any of thoſe ideas, contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that lan- 

ouage, hinders not but that we may have certain and demonſtrative knowledge 

of their ſeveral agreements and dilagreements, if we will carefully, as in ma- 
thematiclls, keep to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral 

relations one to another, without being led away by their names. If we but 

ſeparate the idea under conſideration from the ſign that ſtands for it, our 
knowledge goes equally on in the diſcovery of real truth and certainty, hat- 

cver ſounds we make uſe of. 


Minming - F Io. ON thing more we are to take notice of, tae where God, or any | 
1 other law- maker, hath defined any moral names, there they have made the 
e know. eſſence of that ſpecies to which that name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to 
lege. appqly or uſe them otherwiſe : but in other caſes it is bare impropriety of ſpeech 
to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the country. But yet even this 

too diſturbs not the certainty of that knowledge, which is ſtiil to be had by a 

Que contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-named ideas. 

Ideas of ſub. § It. THIRDLY, there is another fort of complex ideas, which being referred 
eee archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge about 
1 2 58 aut them may come ſhort of being real. Such are our ideas of ſubſtances, which 

us. cConſiſting of a collection of fimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works of 
nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas united in 

them, than are to be found united in the things themſelves. From whence 
it comes to paſs, that they may, a and often do, fail of being exactly conform- 
able to things themſelves. : 

80 aur ns U. ey 12. ISA then; that to have 1 of ſubſtances, which, by being con- - 
aorce with = fyrmable to things, may afford us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, 

5 — to put together ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though they did never be- 
dae con- fore fo exiſt: v. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, &c. were as real and true 

8 fa ng me jJeas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. But our ideas of ſubſtances 

is real, being ſuppoſed copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 

from ſomething that does or has exiſted; they muſt not conſiſt of ideas put 
together at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real pattern they were 
taken from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a combination. The 
reaſon hereof” is, becauſe we knowing not what real conſtitution it is of ſub- 

ttances, whereon our ſimple ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe of the 


ftrict union of ſome of tl them one with ano! her, and the excluſion of others; 


6 there. 
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there are very few of them, that we can 5 ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in CuAr. 
nature, any farther than experience and ſenſible obſervation reach. Herein IV. 
therefore is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, that — 
all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co- exiſt in nature. And our ideas 
being thus true, though not, per hape, very exact copics, are yet the ſubjects of 
real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. Which (as has been alfea 
ſhewn) will not be found to reach very far: but ſo far as it does, it will (till 
be real knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have 
with others, will {till be knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be 
general knowledge. But to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt 
be taken from the real exiſtence of things. W hatever ſimple ideas have been 
found to co-exiſt in any ſubſtance, theſ: we may with confidence join together 
again, and fo make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For whatever have once had 
an union in nature, may be united again. 
§ 13, Tus, if we rightly conſider, and confine: not our Woughts andi In our enqui- 
abſtract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be no other ſorts of things ries abou: ſub 
than what known names had already determined, and as it were ſet out; v e ee 
ſbould think of things with greater freedom and let confuſion than oath ideas, and not 
we do. It would poſſibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous Mon 
falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who have lived forty years names or ſpe- 
together without any appearance of. reaſon, are ſomething between a man and e RY 4 
a beaſt: which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe ſuppoſition, names. 75 
that theſe two names, man and beaſt, ſtand for diſtinct ſpecies ſo ſet out by rea! 
eſſences, that there can come no other ſpecies between them: whereas if we 
will abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick eſſences 
made by nature, wherein all things of the ſame denominations did exactly and 
equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there were a certain number of 
theſe eſſences, wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt and formed; we 
ſhould find that the idea of the ſhape, motion, and life of a man without rea- 
ſon, is as much a diſtinct idei, and makes as much a diſtinct ſort of things 
from man and beaſt, as the idea of the ſhape of an aſs with reaſon, would de 
different from either that of man or beaſt, and be a ſpecies of an Animal between, 
or diſtin& from both. _ 
$ 14. Hee every body will be ready to aſk, If 8 may be ſuppoſed Ole; 


| ſomething between man and beaſt, pray what are they? I anſwer, Changel- ed 
ings, which is as good a word to ſignify ſomething different from the fignifica- SY 
tion of man or beaſt, as the names man and bealt are to have ſignifications thing og between 
different one from the other. This, well conſidered, would refolve this mee ex 
matter, and ſhew my meaning without any mere ado, | But I am not fo unac- fuel. 
quainted with the zeal of ſome men, which enables them to {pin conſequences, 

and to ſee religion threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of 
ſpeaking; as not to foreſee what names ſuch a propoſition as this is like to be 
_ charged with; and without doubt it will be aſked, If changelings are ſome- 
thing between man and beaſt, what will become of them in the other world? 
'To which 1 anſwer, 1, It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
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you deprive changelings of a future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two ſup- 

politions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things that have the 
outward ſhape and appearance of a man muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an im- 
mortal future being after this life: or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
bitth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and ſuch queſtions will be. 
groundleſs and ridiculous. . I defire then thoſe who think there is no more but 
an accidental difference between themſelves and changeſings, the eſſence in 
both being exactly the ſame, to conſider whether they can imagine immortality. 
annexed to any outward ſhape-of the body? the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppole; 
enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the groſs 


maſter they Rand! or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better not worſe, 


whether we determine any thing of it or no. They are in“ the hands of a 


faithful creator and a bountiful father, who diſpoſes:) not of his creatures ac- 


cording to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtinguiſlies them according 
to names and ſpecies of our contrivance. And we that know ſo little of this 


preſent world we are in, may, I think, content ourfelves without being 

peremptory in defining the different ſtates, which creatures ſhall come into, 
when they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that he hatk made know to 

all thoſe, who are capable of inſtruction, diſcourſing and reaſoning, that they 


ſhall come to an account, and receive according to what they have done in 


81g. Bur, ſccondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe mens queſtion (viz. will 


ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of it; or that any maſs of matter ſhould, after its diſſolution here, be 
again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of ſenſe, perception, and know- 
| ledge, only becauſe it was molded into this or that figure, and had ſuch a 
particular frame of its viſible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing immor— 
tality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out of doors all conſideration of ſoul 
or ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome corporeal beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. Fhis is to attribute more to the 

_ outſide than inſide of things; andi to place the excellency of a man more in the 
external ſhape of his body, than internal perfections of his ſoul : which is but 
little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of immortality: 
and life everlaſting, which he has above other material beings, to annex it, 
I fay, to the cut of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. For this or that 
outward mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope of an eternal 
duration, than the faſhion of a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to 
imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It will 
perhaps be faid, that nobody thinks that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, 
but it is the ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul within, which is immortal. 


I. wonder who made it the ſign of any ſuch thing: for barely ſaying it, will not 


make it ſo. It would require ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No figure 
that | know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it may as rationally be concluded, | 
that the dead body of a man, wherein there is to be found no more appear- 
ance or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has yet nevertheleſs a living. 


foul 
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ſoulcia i it -becauſe of its ſhape; as that there is a rational ſoul in a changeling, CH AP. 


becauſe he has the outſide of a rational creature; when his actions carry far leſs IV. 
marks of reaſon with een in the whole courſe of his lite, than what WOO Loos 
be found in many a beaſt. 00 

„8 16. Bur it is the iſſue of rational parents, .and muſt therefor be concluded Monſters. 


to have à rational ſoul. I know not by what logick you maſt fo conclude, 


Jam ſure this is a concluſion, that men no where allow of. For if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill- formed. and 


miſ- ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are monſters. Let them be ſo; what 


will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a defect in 


the body make a monſter ; a defect in the mind (the far more noble, and in 


the common phraſe, the far more eſſential part) not? Shall the want of a 
naſe or a neck make a monſter, and put fuch iſſue out of the rank of men; 
the want-of reaſon and underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now : this is to place all in the ſhape, and to take the 
meaſure of a man only by his outſide. To ſhew that, according to the 


ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, peop'e do lay the whole ſireſs on 


the figure, and reſolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies of man (as they make 


it) into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſoever 


they diſown it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a little farther, 
and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhaped changeling is a man, has a 
rational ſoul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 


ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little flatter than ordi- 
nary, and then you begin to boggle: make the: face yet narrower, flatter, 
+. mad longer, and then you are at a ſtand: add ſtill more and more of the like- 
neſs of a brute to it, and let the head be perfectly that of ſome other animal, 
then preſently it is a monſter; and it is demonſtration with you that it hath 
no rational ſoul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I aſk) ſhall be the 
ʒjuſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that ſhape, that carries with it a rational 
tout For ſince there have been human fixtals produced, half beaſt, and half 
man; and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible | 
they may be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other ſhape, 


and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the likeneſs of a man or a brute; 
Þ would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which, according to 
this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational foul to be Joined to 

them. What fort of outſide is the certain ſign that there is, or is not ſuch . 
an inhabitant within? For till that be done, we talk at random of man: and 


| ſhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain ſounds, 
and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know not 
what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think 


they: have anſwered the difficulty by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped fœtus is a 
monſter, run into the fame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
ſpecies between man and beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their monſter in 
the caſe (if the word monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither 


man nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either? And juſt fo is the changel- 


ing before mentioned. So neceſſary is it to pt the common notion of ſpecies 
and 
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Words and 


rating of fig ans; 
i. e. ideas or do agree or diſagree one with another. The j Joining\or ſeparating of ſigns here 


words. meant, is what by another name we call propoſition. So that truth properly 
belongs only to propoſitions: whereof there are two forts, viz. mental and 
verbal ; as there are two forts of ſigns Same made uſe of, viz. ideas and 
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Book IV. and eſfences, if we will truly look into the nature of things, and examine them, 


- by what our faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs 
: fancies, that have been taken up about them. 


(veces $ 17, I nave mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too cautious 


to our clear and diſtin knowledge, eſpecially in reference to ſubſtances ; and 
from thence has roſe a great part of the difficulties about truth and certainty, 
Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our contemplations and reaſonings 
from words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts ; but yet it would {till diſturb us in our diſcourſe with others, 
as long as we retained the opinion, that ſpecies and their eſſences were any 
thing elle but our abſtract ideas (fuch as they are) with names annexed to 
them, to be the ſigns of them. 


5 * 9 18. WHEREVER we perceive the deen or e of any of our 
. 


ideas, there is certain knowledge: and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree 
with the reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which agree- 
ment of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given-the marks, 1 

think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, conſiſts : which, 
whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe deſi- 
derata which I found ne want of, 


a M A . 
of rruth in general 


CHaP. Fl. * * HAT! 1s truth, was an enquiry many ages ſince; and it being 


Ye that which all mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it 


— — cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo 


: What truth is. acquaint ourſelves with the nature of it, as to obſcrye how the mind diſtin- 


gauiſhes it from faiſhood. 
A right join= § 2, "TRUTH then e to me, in i the proper import of the word, to fanify 
ng or 'Þ = nothing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things Genified by them, 


Ph | 


| Which make & 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſary to onlides truth of 


mental or ver-. 


thought, and truth of words, diſtinctly one from another: but yet it is very 


bal p ropoit- | 


tions, - dealt to treat of them aſunder; Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of 
mental propoſitions, to make uſe of words: and then the inſtances given of 
mental propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. 
Vor a mental propoſition being nahing but a bare conlideration of the ideas, 

| | | | 28 


that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary notions which we have been uſed to of 
them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſtacle 
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as they are in our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the nature of purely CH AP, 
mental propoſitions as ſoon as they are put into words. RES 
$ 4. Anp that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 

propoſitions ſeparately, is, that moſt men, if not all, in their thinking and rea- Mental pro- 
ſonings within themſelves; make uſe of words inſtead of ideas; at leaſt when politions are 

very hard to 
the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex ideas, W hich is a great be treated of. 
evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and 
may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ew us, what are thoſe 


things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. For if we 


will curiouſly obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking and reaſoning, we 
| ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any propoſitions. within our o 
thoughts about white or black. ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 


and often do frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, without reflecting on 


the names, But when we would conſider, or make propoſitions about the 
more complex ideas, as of a man, vitrio], fortitude, glory, we uſually put the 
name for the idea: hecaule the (Jed theſe names Rand for, being for the molt 
part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we reflect on the names themſelves, 


becauſe they are more clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to our 
thoughts than the pure ideas: and ſo we make uſe of theſe words inſtead of 
the ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon within our- 


ſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. In ſubſtances, as has been already 


noticed, this is occaſioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making the 
name ſtand for the real eſſence, of which we have no idea at all, In modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great number of ſimple id-as, that go to the making 
them up. For many of them being compounded, the name occurs much 
eaſter than the complex idea itſelf, which requires time and attention to be 


recolleCted, and exactly repreſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who have 
formerly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by 
thoſe, who, though they have ready in their memory the greateſt part of the 
common words of that language, yet perhaps never troubled themſclves in 


all their lives to conſider what preciſe ideas the moſt of them ſtood for, 
Some confuſed or obſcure notions have ſerved their turns, and many who talk 


very much of religion and conſcience, of church and faith, of power and right, 
of obſtructions and humours, melancholy, and choler, would pernaps have little 


left in their thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think only 


of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, with which ey ſo often con- 


found others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 
8 F. Bur to return to the conſideration of truth: we muſt, I fay, obſerve Blog nothing 


two ſorts of propoſitions that we are capable of making. | batthejoining 


or ſeparating | 


FIRST, mental, wherein the ideas in our underſtandings are without the uſe ideas without 


of words pat together, or ſeparated by the mind, | perceiving or JeCging of their words. 

agreement or diſagreement. 
SECONDLY, verbal propoſitions, which are words, the ſigns of our ideas, put 
>zether or ſeparated in affirmative or negative ſentences. By which way of 

ee or denying, theſe ſigns, made by ſounds, are as it were put together 

Or ſeparated one from UE So that propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſepa- 

rating 
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Book IV. rating ſigns, and truth conſiſts i in the putting together or ſeparating thoſe dens, 
== according as the things, which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 
When mental { 6. EvERY one's experience will ſatisfy him, that the mind, either by per- 


Sheng ceiving or ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, does 
Con tain rea 


truth, and tacitly within itſelf put them into a kind of propoſition affirmative or negative, 


when verbal. which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the terms putting together and ſepa- 
rating. But this action of the mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking 
and reaſoning man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us 
-when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by words. When a man has in 
his head the idea of two lines, viz. the ſide and diagonal of a ſquare, whereof 
the diagonal i is an inch long, he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that 
line, into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into five, ten, an hundred, 
a thouſand, or any other number, and may have the idea of that inch ling, <5 
being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a.cettain number of 
them will be equal to the fide-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, 
or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his idea of that 
line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two ideas, viz. the idea of that 
line, and the idea of that kind of diviſibility ; and ſo makes a mental po 0= 
fition, which is true or.falſe, according as ſuch a kind of divifibility, a diviſi- 
bility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or no. When ideas 
are ſo put together, or ſeparated 1 in the mind, as they or the things the 7 ſtand 
for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental truth. But truth of words 
is ſomething more; and that 1s, the affirming or denying. of words one of 
another, as the ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree: ing this again is two- 
fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which 1 ſhall ſpeak of, chap. viii, or 


real and inſtructive; which is the . of that real knowledge which we have 
ſpoken of already. 


Objection a. 5 7. Bur here again will be apt to occur the (az doubt about truth, that 


gainſt verbal did about knowledge: and it will be objected, that if truth be nothing but 
truth, that 


thus it may all the joining and ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as the ideas they ſtand for 


de chiuerical. agree or diſagree in mens minds, the knowledge of truth is not ſo valuable a 


thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time men employ to the 
ſearch of it; ſince by this account it amounts to no more than the conformity 
of words to the chimeras of mens brains. Who knows not what odd notions 
many mens heads are filled with, and what ſtrange ideas all mens brains ate 
capable of? But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by 7 this rile, 
but of the viſionary word in our own imaginations; nor have other truth, 
but what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 
diſagreement there, as well as the ideas of cond beings, and ſo have as true 
| propoſitions made about them. And it will be altogether as true a propoſition, X 
to fay all centaurs are.animals, as that all men are animals ; and the certainty of | 
one, as great as the other. For in both the propoſitions, the words are put 
together according to the agreement of the ideas in our minds: and the 
agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur, is as clear and viſible to 
the mind, as the agreement of the Kdea of animal with that of man; and fo 


_ theſe 
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thele two propoſuions are equally true, Gln certain, But of what uſe is all Cuz p. 
ſuch truth to us? 3 5 V. 
| 8. TrHouGH what has been ſaid in the ieee ng chapter, to diſtinguiſh rea! 
from: imaginary knowledge, might ſuflice here, in anſwer to this doubt, to. diſ- Anſwered, 
tinguiſh. real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they de- real troth is 
pending both on the ſame four dation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to con- agreeing to 
fider, that though our words fignify nothing but our ideas, yet being deſigned by hinge. 
them to ſignify things, the truth they contain, when put into propoſitions, wil 

be only verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that have not an agree- 

ment with the reality of things. And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, 

may well come under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal 
truth, wherein terms are joined according to the agreement or diſagreement of 
-the ideas they. ſtand for, without regarding whether our ideas are ſuch as really 

bave, or are capable of having an exiſtence in nature. But then it is they con- 
tain real truth, when theſe fiens are joined, as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence in nature: which 

ip, ſubſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 
ns 9: TRUTH is the marking down in words the agreement or diſagreement Palſhood isthe 
ot ideas as it is, Falſhood is the marking down in words the agreement or J%"ing of | 
a 55 of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe ideas, thus gig tan ter 

arked by ſounds, agree to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real, ideas agree. 

he knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the words ſtand 
for. and the perception of the agreement or Gon of thoſe ideas, 
according as it is marked by thoſe words. 
in Pur becauſe words are looked on as the great conduits of truth and General pro- 
knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of truth, and commonly in cre pb 0 
reaſoning about it, we make uſe of words and propoſitions; I ſhall more at large more a t large, 
enquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contained in propoſitions, confilts, 
and. where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal 
Propoſitions we are capable of being certain of their real truth or falſhood. 

- I 5H ALL begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ our 

thoughts, and exerciſe our contemplation. General truths are moſt looked 
after by the mind, as thoſe that meſt enlarge our knowledge; and by their 
comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying us at once of many partioutare, enlarge our view, 
and thojten our way to knowledge. 5 
51, Brsipks truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before- mentioned, thin are Moral and 
other forts of truths; as, 1. Moral trath, which is ſpeaking of things accord- u „ 1 
| ing to the perſuaſion of our own minds, though the propolition we peak agree 

not to the reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, which is nothing but the 

teal exiſtence of things, feces to the ideas to which we have annexed. 

their. names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of things, 
yet when conſidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit propoſition, 
hereby the mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had before ſettled 
with a name to it. Bat theſ: confilerations of truth, either having been be- 
: tore taken notice of, or not being much to our e preſent puree; it may ſoft. 7” 

here only to Have mentioned them. 
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Of univerſal propoſitions, their truth and certainty. 


Cu Ap. $1. FFTHOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by themſelves, their 
ES. = (uh names being quite laid aſide, be the belt and ſureſt way to clear and 
—1ä— diſtinct knowledge; yet through the prevailing cuſtom of uſing ſounds for 
Treating of ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may obſerve how com- 
3 mon it is for names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even 
ledge, when men think and reaſon within their own breaſts ; eſpecially if the ideas be 
very complex, and made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the conſideration of words and propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of the treatiſe 
of knowledge, that it is very! hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without 
_ explaining the other. 
General FEY 8 2. ALL the knowledge we 8 being only of particular or general eue, 
hardly to be it is evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter, which 
underſtood, 
but in verbal is that which with reaſon 1s moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 
_ propoſitions. and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and expreſſed in words. It 
is not therefore out of our way, in the examination of our knowledge, to 
enquire into the truth and certainty of univerſal propoſitions. 
Certzinty F 3. Bur that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the ; 
e any . danger every where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of terms, it is fit to obſerve, 
| knowledge, that certainty is two-fold ; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge, 
Tertainty of truth is, when words are ſo put together in propoſitions, as exact] 
toexpreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, as reall) 
it is. Certainty of knowl-dge is, to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, This we uſually call knowing, or being 
certain of the truth of any propoſition. 
No propolis & 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the truth of any general pro- 
tion can be poſition, unleſs we know the precife bounds and extent of the ſpecies its terms 
wege bak ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the eſſence of each ſpecies, 
the elfeace of which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all fimple ideas 
ach lpecies and modes, is not bard to do. For in theſe, the real and nominal eflence being 
menuoned i; 
net anenn. the fame; or which is all one, the abſtract idea which the general term ſtands. 
for, being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can be ſuppoſed of the 
ſpecies, there can be no doubt, how far the ſpecies extends, or What thipgs are 
comprehended under cach term: which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exact conformity with the idea it ſtands ſor, and no other. But in ſubſtances 
wherein a real eſſence diſtinct from the nominal is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word is very uncer= 
tain: becauſe not knowing this real eſſence, we cannot know what is, or what 
is not of that ſpecies; and conſequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be athrmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a man, or gold, or any other ſpecies of 


natural ſubſtances, as ſuppoſed conflituted by a preciſe and real eſſence, which 
Nature 


to be of that ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any athrmation or VI. 


when we know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way of ſpeaking 


the world is or is not in this ſenſe gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it 
has or has not that which makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real 
eſſence of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being as impoſſible for us 
to know, as it is for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a panſie is, 


if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real eſſence, which 
of gold: ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that quality or idea 


has a neceſſary connection with a real eſſence, of which we have no idea at all, 
whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 


their truth and certainty. 3063 
nature regularly imparts to every individual of that kind, whereby it is made CH Ay. 


negation made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for — — 
ſpecies of things conſtituted by real eſſences, diſterent from the complex idea 
in the mind of the ſpeaker; ſtand for we know not What: and the extent of 
theſe ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are fo unknown and undetermined, that it 
is impoſſible with any certainty to aftzrm, that all men are rational, or that all 


gold is yellow. But where the nominal eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of | 
each ſpecies, and men extend the application of any general term no farther 


than to the particular things, in which the complex idea it ſtands for is to be 
found, there they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each ſpecies, nor 
can be in doubt, on this account, whether any propoſitions be true or no. I 


have choſe to explain this uncertainty of propolitions in this ſcholaſtic way, 


and have made uſe of the terms of eſſences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhew 


the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to think of them, as cf any other ſort 


of realities, than barely abſtract ideas with names to them. To ſuppoſe that 


the ſpecies of things are any thing but the ſorting of them under general names, 
according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe 
names the ſigns, is to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty into all 


general propoſitions that can be made about them. Though therefore theſe 


things might, to people not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick learning, be treated of in 
a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrong notions of eflences or ſpecies having 
got root in moſt peoples minds, who have received any tincture from the learn- 
ing which has prevailed in this part of the world, are to be diſcovered and 
removed, to make way for that uſe of words which ſhould convey certainty 
unh ik. N )))) cn yl 


$5. Tue names of ſubſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for ſpecies, This wet- 
which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real eſſences, which we know not, Pariet 
are not capable to convey certainty to the underſtanding : of the truth off... 
general propoſitions made up of ſuch terms, we cannot be ſure. The reaſon _ 
whereof is plain : for how can we be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, 


nothing is gold, but what partakes of an eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot 
know. where it is or 1s not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel of matter in 


or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a panſie at all. Or 


we know not, is; v. g. in what parcels of matter the real effence of gold is; 
yet could we not be ſure, that this or that quality could with truth be atiicmed 
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Univerſal propnſitions, 


§ 6. On the other ſide, the names of ſubſtances, when made uſe of as they 
ſhould be, for the ideas men have in their minds, though they carry a clear and 
determinate fignification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make many univerſal 
propoſitions, of whoſe truth we can be certain, Not becauſe in this uſe of 
them we are uncertain what things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the 
complex ideas they ſtand for, are loch combinations of ſimple ones, as carry 
not with them any diſcoverable connection or repugnancy, but wi.h a very few 
other ideas. 
6 7. Tur complex ideas, that our names of the ſpecies of ſubſtances 
properly ſtand for, are collections of ſuch qualities as have been obſerved to 
co-exiſt in an unknown ſubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance: but what other 


ualities necefſarily co-exiſt with ſach combinations, we cannot certainly know, 


unleſs we can diſcover their natural dependence; which in their primary 


qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary qualities, 
we cin diſcover no connedion at all, for the reaſons mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 


1. Becauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of ſubſtances, on which each 
ſecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve 


us only for experimental (not univerſal) knowledge ; and reach with certainty 
no farther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable connection between any ſecondary quality, and any modification 


' whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few 
general propoſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, which can Tanks with 
them undoubted certainty. 


Inſlance in 
gold. 


88. ALL gold is fixed, is a propoſition whoſe truth we cannot t be certain of, 


| how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the uſeleſs imagina- 


tion of the ſchools, any one ſappoſes the term gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of 


things ſet out by nature, by a real eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 


not what. particular ſubſtances are of that ſpecies ; and ſo cannot, with certainty, 


affirm any thing univerſally of gold. But if he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies 


determined by its nominal eſſence, let the nominal effence, for example, be the 


complex idea of a body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fuſible, and 


heavier than any other known ; in this proper uſe of the word gold. there is no 


difficulty to know what is or is not gold. But yet no other quality can with 
certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a diſcoverable 


connection or inconſiſtency with that nominal eſſence. Fixednels, for example, 


| having no neceſſary connection that we can diſcover, with the colour, weight, 


or any other ſimple idea of our complex one, or with the whole combination 
together ; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the truth of this 


| propoſition, that all gold is fixed. 


As there is no 1 e between Fxednefs,: TY the 


colour, weight, and other ſimple ideas of that nominal eſſence of gold; ſo if 


we make our complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, 
and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning ſolubility in aq. regia, 


and for the ſame reaſon : ſince we can never, from conſideration of the ideas 
ihemſelves, with eee affirm or deny of a body, whoſe complex idea is 


made 


— 


. 


cerning ſubſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of the relation of two ideas 
| that may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence . 
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made up of yellow, very weighty, dui e, ſuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble C HAP, 


in ag. regia; and ſo on, of the reſt of its qualities. I would gladly meet with VI. 


one general affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any ONE CAN Cer- mymmnd 
tainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, is not this an 
univerſal certain propoſition, cal gold is malleable?“ To which I anſwer, it 


is a very certain propoſition, if malleableneſs be a part of the complex idea the 
word gold ſtands for, But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, but that that 


ſound ſiands for an idea in which malleableneſs | is contained: and ſuch a fort 
of truth and certainty. as this, it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed. But if mal- 
leableneſs makes not a part of the ſpecifick « eflence the name gold ſta nds for, it 
is plain, © all geld is malleable,” is not a certain propoſition. Becauſe let the 
complex idea of gold be made up of which ſoever of its other qualities you 
pleaſe, malleableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex idea, nor fol- 
low from any ſimple one contained in it: the connection that mallcablencfs has 
(if it has any) with thoſe other qualities, being only by the intervention of the 
real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, it is im- 


poſſible we ſhould perceive that connection, unleſs we could diſcover that 
which ties them together. 


$8.10, Tur more, indeed, of theſe co- ling RI we unite into one As far as ary 


: complex idea, under one name, the more preciſe 490 determinate we make the ſuch co- exiſ- 


tence can be 


ſignification af that word ; but never yet make it thereby more capable of a © tas. 


vuniverſal certainty, in reſpect of other qualities not contained in our complex uriverſil pro- 
idea; fince we perceive not their connection or dependance one on another, E 


be certain. 


being ignorant both of that real conſtitution in which they are all founded, But this will 


and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief part of our knowledge « con- d er 5 
Way, N 


of ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their repugnancy ſo to co- 


exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein 
that colour conſiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of 
parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this fort of 
liquor, and not in another ; if (1 ſay) we had ſuch an idea as this of bodies, 
and could perceive wherein all {-nfible qualities originally conſiſt, and how 
they are produced; we might frame ſuch ideas of them, as would furniſh us 


with matter of more general knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal pro- 


Poſitions, that ſhould carry general truth and certainty with them. But whilſt 
our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances are ſo remote from that internal 
real conſtitution, on which their ſenſible qualities depend, and ace mide up of 
nothing but an imperfect collection of thoſe apparent qualities our ſenſes can 


diſcover; there can be few general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, of whoſe 


real truth we can be certainly aſſured: ſince there are but few limple idcas, of 
whoſe connection and neceſſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and un— 


doubted knowledge. 1 imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary qualiti ies of ſub- 


ſtances, and the powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, 


whoſe necefſury co-exiſtence, or repugnance to co- exiſt, can certainly be . 5 


unleſs in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, Which neceſſarily exclude one ano! her, as I 


ave 
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have whine ſhewed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, 
can certainly know what ſmell, taſte, nnd or tangible qualities it has, nor 
what alterations it is capable to make or receive, on or from other bodies. 
The ſame may be f.id of the ſound or taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick names of 
fubſtances ſtanding for any collections of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, 


that we can with them make very few general propoſitions of undoubted rea} 
certainty. Bat vet fo far as any complex idea, of any tort of ſubſtances, con- 


tains in it any imple idea, whole neceſſary co-exiſtence with any other may be 
diſcovered, ſo far univerſal propoſitions may with certainty be made concerning 


it: v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connection between malleableneſs, 


and the colour or weight of gold, or any other part of the complex idea fig- 
nified by that name, he might make a certain univerſal propoſition concerning 
gold in this reſpect ; and the real truth of this propoſition, “that all gold is 


„ malleable,” would be as certain as of this, „ the three angles of all right= 


The qualities 
which make 
our complex 
ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, de- 
pend moſtly 
on external, 
remote, and 
unperceived 
cauſes. | 


© lined triangles are equal to two right ones.. 

FI. Hap we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, as to know what real conſtitutions 
produce thoſe ſenſible qualities we find in them, and how thoſe qualities 
flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecific ideas of their real eſſences in 
our own minds, more ceriainly find out their properties, and diſcover what 
qualities they had or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes: and to know 
the properties of gold, it would be no more neceſſary that gold ſhould exiſt, 
and that we ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the 
knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any matter; 
the idea in our minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we 
are ſo far from being admitted into the ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce ſo 
much as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are wont to 
_ conſider the ſubſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by itſelf, 
| Having all its qualities in itfelf, and independent of other things; overlooking, 
for the moſt part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are encompaſſed | 
with, and upon whoſe motions and operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe 

u.Jities which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent 
marks of diſtinction whereby we know and denominate them. Pat a piece of 


gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all other 


bodies, it will immediately loſe all its colour and weight, and perhaps malle - 
ableneſs too; which, for ought J know, would be changed into a perfect fria- 
bility. Water, in which to us fluidity 1 is an eſſential quality, left to itſelf; would 
caſe to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate. 


to other bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, 


were thoſe bodies that environ them removed; it is yet more ſo in vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall 
find that their dependence, 2s to life, mation, and the moſt conſiderable qua- , 
lities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſecal cauſes and qualities of 


other bodies that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment 


without them: though yet thoſe bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no part of the complex ideas we frame of thoſe animals. 
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their truth and certainty. 


Take the air but a minute from the greateſt part of living ereatures, and they 


preſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has 


forced into our knowledge. but how many other extrinſecal, and poſſibly very 
remote bodies, do the ſprings o of theſe admirable machines depend on, which 
are not vulgar! obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt enquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants of this ſpot 
of the univerſe, thougi: removed ſo many millions of miles from the ſun, yet 


depend ſo much on the duly tempered motion of particles coming from, or 


apila'cd by it, that were this carth removed but a ſmall ; part of the ditance out 


ol iis pretent ſituation, and placed a little farther or nearer that fource of heat, 


it is more than probable that the greateſt part of the animals in it would imme- 


A 07 
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diately periſh : ſince we find them fo often deſtroyed by an excels or defect of 


(as wo are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the line, or, as it is certain 
of others, by being removed into a neighbouring country; evidently ſhew 


that the concurrence and operation of ſeveral bodies, with which they are 
ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them 
be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe qualities by which we know 
and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the way, when we TO that 
things contain within themſelyes the qualities that appear to us in them: and 


we in vain fearch for that conſtitution within the body of a fly, or an clephant, 


upon which depend thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For 
which perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond 
this our earth and atmoſphere, but even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our 
eyes have yet diſcovered. For how much the being and operation of particular 


ſubſtances in this our globe depends on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is im- 


_ poſlible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the motions and groſſer 
operations of things here about us; but whence the ſtreams come that keep all 
thete curious machines in motion and repair, how conveyed and modified, is 


beyond our notice and apprehenſion : and the great parts and whee!s, as I may 
{9 ſay, of this ſtupendous ſtructure of the awiterte⸗ may, for ought we know, 


the ſun's warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our 
little globe, expoſes them to. The qualities obſerved in a loadſtone muſt 
needs have their ſource far beyond the confines of that body; and the ravage 

made often on ſeveral ſorts of animals by inviſible cauſes, the certain death 


have ſuch a condectian and dependence in their influences and Operations one 


upon another, that perhaps things in this our manſion would put on quite 
another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the ſtars or great 
bodies incomprehenfibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move as it docs. 


This is certain, things however abſolute and entire they ſeem in them{clves, 


are but retainers to © ther parts of nature, for that which they are moſt taken. 


notice of by us. Their obſervable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to 


of it, to its neighbours ; and we muſt not conte our thoughts within the 


ſurface of any body, but look a great deal far: her, 0 comprehend pet fectly 


thoſe qualities that are in it. 


ſomething without tbem; and there is not fo compleat and perfect a part that 
we know of nature, which does not owe the being it has, and the excellencies- 
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81 12. Is this be ſo, it is not to be won dered, that we have very imperfect 


— — iqcas of ſubſtances; and that the real efiznccs, on which depend their proper- 


may reach FOR 
ther, but that 


ties and operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that 
ſize, figure, and textüre of their minute and active parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different motions and impulſes made in and upon them 
by bodies from without, upon which depends, and by which is formed, the 
greateſt and molt remark able part of tlibte qualities we obſerve in them, and 
of which our complex ideas of them are n nade up. This conſideration alone 
is enough to put an end to all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real 
eflences; which, whilſt we want the nominal! eſſences. we made ule of inſtead 
of them, will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general know- 
ledge, or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty. 
Fiz. Ws are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be found i in very 
few general propoſitions made concerning ſubſtances : our knowledge of their 


| bs not knou- qualities and properties go very ſeldom farther than our ſenſes reach and inform 


What is re- 
quiſite for our 
| I 


us. Poflibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by ſtrength of judgment, 
penetrate farther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſervation, and hints 
well laid together, often gueſs right at what experience has not yet diſcovered 
to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to opinion, and has not 
that certainty which 1s requiſite to knowledge. For all general knowledge lies 
only in our own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of our own 
abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement amongſt 
them, there we have general knowledge ; and by putting the names of thoſe 
ideas together accordingly in propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce general 
truths. But becauſe the abſtract ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpecifick 
names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin and determinate fignification, 
have a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency with but a very few other 
ideas; the certainty of univerſal propoſitions concerning ſubltanccs is very 
narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal enquiry concerning 
them: and there are ſcarce any of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea it is 
applied to be what it will, of which we can generally and with certainty pro- 
nounce, that it has or has not this or that other quality belonging to it, and 
con tantly co-exiſting or incopfiſtent with that idea, Wherever it is to be | 
. 
BEFORE we can | have any erb knowledge of this kind, we . 
firſt — what changes the primary qualities of one body do regularly pro- 
duce in the primary qualities of another, and how. Secondly, we muſt know 
what primary qualities of any body produce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. 
This is in truth no lets than to know all the effects of matter, under its divers 
modifications of bulk, figure, coheſion of parts, motion and reſt. Which, 
I think, every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us with- 
out revelation, Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort of figure, bulk and 
motion of curpulcles, would produce | in us the ſenſation of a yellow colour, 
and what ſort of figure, bulk, ard texture of parts, in the ſuperficies of any 
body, were fit to give {uch corpuſcles their due motion to produce that colour; 
would that be cucugn o make univerial propoſitions with certainty, concerning 


the - 
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the Ge ſorts of them, unleſs we had faculties acute enough to perceive the CH Ar. 


preciſe bulk, figure, texture and motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, by VI. 
which they operate on our ſenſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract 


ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe 


operations ſeem to lie more level to our underſtandings : for as to the opera- 
tions of ſpirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, we at firſt fight find 
ourſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a 
little nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their operations, and examined 
how far our notions, even in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible. 


matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too our diſco- 5 


veries amount to very little beyond perſect ignorance and incapacity. ; 
815. TH1s is evident, the abſtract complex ideas of ſubſtances, for which Whiltt our 


b 
their general names arid, not comprehending their real conſtitutions, can afford pho 


ſtances con- 
us very little univerſal certainty. Becauſe our ideas of them are not made up tain not their 


of that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform our. reel ont. 


| ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain conneCtion : v, g mg 4" 


. Yo make but few. 


let the idea to which we give the name man, be, as it commonly is, a body of general cer 
the ordinary ſhape, with ſcnſe, voluntary motion, and reaſon joined to it. 


tain 600g | 
tions concern- 


This being the abſtract idea, and conſequently the eſſence of our ſpecies man, ing them. 


we can make but very few general certain propoſitions concerning man, ſtand- 
ing for ſuch an idea. Becauſe not knowing the real bünitdion on which 


ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, depend, 


and whereby they a e united together in the ſame ſubject, there are very few 
other qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary connec- 
tion: and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, that all men ſleep b 


intervals; that no man can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones; that all men will 


de poiſoned by hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no connection nor repug- 
nancy with this our nominal eſſence of man, with this abſtract idea that name 
ſtands for. We mult in theſe and the like, appeal to trial in particular ſubjects, 
which can reach but a little way. We muſt content ourſelves with probability 
in the reſt; but can have no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick idea 
of man contains not that real conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all 
his inſeparable qualities are united, and from whence they flow. Whilſt our 
idea, the word man ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome ſenſible 


qualities and powers in him, there is no diſcernible connection or repugnance 


between our ſpecifick idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock or 
ſtones, upon | his Raton. There are animals that ſafely eat hemlock, and 
others that are nouriſhed by wood and ſtones : but as long as we want ideas 

| of thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of animals, whereon theſe and the 


like qualities and powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty in uni- 


verſal propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas only, which have a 
diſcernable connection with our nominal eſſence, or any part of it, can affard 
us ſac” propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we 


may juſtly look © on our certain general knowledge of ſubſtances, as almoſt none 
a 


. 8 3 816. To 
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Book IV. J 16 To conclude, 3 propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are then only 
(capable of certainty, when the terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe 
Wherein lies agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 


r us. And we are then certain of their truth or falſhood, when we perceive the 


propolition ideas the terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed 


or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general certainty 

is never to be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in 
experiment, or obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond par- 
ticulars. It is the contemplation of our own abſtract ideas that alone! is able 
to afford us s general knowledge. 


0 1 A P T E R VII. 
Of Maxims, 


Cn AP. 81. 7 "HERE are a ſort of propoſitions, which under the name of 


Vll. maxims and axioms have paſſed for principles of ſcience; and be- 


3 cult they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that 


They are ſelf. 1 Know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and foundation of their clearneſs 


evident. or cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into the reaſon of their 


evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how 
far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 


Wherein hat 8 2. KNOWLEDGE, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the 5 
. agreement or diſagreement of ideas: now where that agreement or diſagree- 
ment is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the intervention or help of 


con alts, | 


any other, there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to 
any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe propoſitions, which, without an 
proof, he aſſents to at firſt fight : for in all of them he will find, that the reaſon. 
of his affent is from that agreement or diſagreement, which the mind, by an 
immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe ideas anſwering the affirmation or 
negation in the propoſition. 


Self evidence & 3. Ts being ſo, in the next 1 . us conſider, 3 this ſelf- 


not peculiar evidence be peculiar only to thoſe propoſitions, which commonly paſs under 


to receiv ed. 


ions, the name of maxims, and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And here 


it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake equally | 
with them in this ſelf- evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral 


ſorts of agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above mentioned, 


viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real exiſtence ; which will diſcover to 


us, that not only thoſe few propofitions, which have had the credit of maxims, 
are ſelf- evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other 

- propoſitions are ſuch 
5 §4. Foz, firſt, the immediate perception of TY age eement or di agreement 
7 1 of identity, being Gandad in the mind's having diſtinct ideas, this. affords us 
Lens arc e. ds Many ſelf-evident propoſitions, as we have diſtinct ideas. Every one that 


quely fit has an y knowledge at all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſtinct ideas: 


| evident; 
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and it is the firſt act of the mind (without which it can never be capable of CH av. 


any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it 


VII. 


from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the ideas he has ; — 


that he knows alſo, when any one is in his underſtanding, and what it is; and 


that when more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfu— 


ſedly one from another. Which always being fo (it being impoſſible but that 
he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any idea 
is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it is; and that two diſtinct ideas, 


when they are in his mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame idea. So 
that all ſach affirmations and negations are made without any pofiibility of 
doubt, uncertainty or heſitation, and muſt neceflarily be aſſented to as toon. 
as underſtood; that is, as ſoon as we have in our minds determined ideas, 


which the terms in the propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the 


mind with attention conſiders any propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas 
ſignified by the terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other, to be the ſame 
or different; it is preſently and infallibly certain of the truth of ſuch a pro- 
poſition, and this equally, whether theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for 


more general ideas, or ſuch as are leſs fo, v. g. whether the general idea of being 


be aftirmed of itſelf, as in this propolition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particu- 
lar idea be affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man; or, whatſoever is white is white; 
or whether the idea of being in general be denied of not being, which is the 
only (if I may ſo call it) idea different from it, as in this other propoſition, it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; or any idea of any 
particular being be denied of another different from it, as, a man is not a horſe; 
red is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as ſoon as the terms are under- 
ſtood, makes the truth of the propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an 


equal certainty and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more general propoſitions, 


and all for the ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe the mind perceives in any ideas that 
it has, the ſame idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and two different ideas to be 
different, and not the ſame. And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas 
be more or leſs general, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone 
to theſe two general propoſitions, whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for 


the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that this fort of ſelf-evidence belongs 
by any peculiar right, The perception of being, or not being, belongs no 


more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the terms whatſoever and thing, than 
it does to any other ideas. Theſe two general maxims amounting to no more 
in ſhort but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are truths 
known in more particular inſtances, as well as in thoſe general maxims, and - 
known alfo in particular inſtances, before theſe general maxims are ever 


thought on, and draw all their force from the diſcernment of the mind em- 


ployed about particular ideas. There is nothing more viſible than that the 


mind, without the help of any proof, or reflection on cither of theſe general 
propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows fo certainly, that the idea of white 


is the idea of white, and not the idea of hluez and that the jaca of white, 


when it is in the mind, is there, and is not abſent; that the conſideration of 
theſe axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its knowledge, 
Bbb 2 | Juſt 


5 le age. 
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Book IV. Juſt ſo it is is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the ideas a man 
—— has in his mind: he knows each to be of itſelf, and not to be another; and to 
be in his mind, and not away when it is there, with a certainty that cantiok be 
nn and therefore the truth of no general propoſition can be known with 
a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that in reſpect of identity, 

our intuitive knowledge reaches as far as our ideas. And we are capable of 
making as many ſelf-evident propoſitions, as we have names for diſtinct ideas, 
And I appeal to every one's own mind, whether this propoſition, A circle is 
a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general 

terms, whatſoever is, is: and again, whether this propoſition, blue is not red, 
be not a propoſition that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it un- 
derſtands the words, than it does of that axiom, It is impoſſible for the fame 

thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 

>. In co-exiſl- § f. SECONDLY, as to co-exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary connection between 
fen fell. 3 two ideas, that in the ſubject where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other 
deat poet muſt neceſſarily be alſo: of ſuch agreement or diſagreement as this, the mind 
aac has an immediate perception but in very few of them. And therefore in this 
ſort we have but very little intuitive knowledge ; nor are there to be found 
very many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though ſome there are; v. g. the 
idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to 
our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf. evident propoſition, that two bodies cannot 
be in the ſame place. 


3. In other re- & 6. THIRDLY, as to the relations uy do methemuticaing have framed 
ND hank : many axioms concerning that one relation of equality. As equals taken from 
ae equals, the remainder will be equals ; ; which, with the reſt of that kind, how- 
ever they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
' truths; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders them will not find, that they 
have a clearer ſelf- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two; that 
if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch propoſitions may be found in numbers, which, at the very firſt 
hearing, force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clear- 
neſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. 


4. Concem- 8 7. FouRTHLY, as to real exiſtence, ſince that 3 no Stein PR 

ite we have 9D other of our ideas but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in 

none, that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as demon- 

5 ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident ene and therefore concerning thoſe 
5 there are no maxims. 5 


Theſe axioms § 8. In the next place let us een ler what W theſe received maxims 
82838 have, upon the other parts of our knowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed i in the 
nher know- ſchools, that all reaſonings are * ex præcognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay 
the foundation of all other knowledge, in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be precognita z whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: firſt, that 
theſe axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, 


that upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 
5 § 9. FIRST, 
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8 9. FIRST, that they are not the truths firſt known to the mind, is evident C H a p. 
to experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, book i. chap. ii. Who per- VII. 
ceives not that a child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mother; that 
its ſucking- bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impoſſible for Becauſe they 
the ſame thing to be and not to be? And how many truths are there about a er 
numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the mind is perfectly acquainted knew. 


with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general maxims, 


to which mathematicians, in their arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof 
the reaſon is very plain: for that which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch propo- 
fitions, being nothing elſe but the perception it has of the agreement or diſ- 


agreement of its ideas, according as it finds them aftirmed or denied one of 


another, in words it underſtands; and every idea being known to be what it is, 
and every two diſtinct ideas being known not to be the fame, it muſt neceſſarily 


follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of 
ideas that are firſt in the mind: and the ideas firſt in the mind, it 1s evident, are 
thoſe of particular things, from whence, by flow degrees, the underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 


familiar objects of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with general names to 
them. Thus particular ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo know- 
ledge got about them ; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular: for abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, 


or the yet unexercifed mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown men, 


it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo, For when we 

nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general ideas are fictions and con- 

trivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not fo cafily 
offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 


{ome pains and {kill to form the neneral idea of a triangle (which is yet none of 
the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive and difficult) for it muſt be neither oblique, 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon; but all and none 
of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; an 


idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are put toge- 
ther. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and 
makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of communication, and 


enlargement of knowledge; to both which' it is naturally very much inclined. 
But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; at 


, leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general ideas are not 
thoſe that the mind is firſt and more ealily acquainted with, not ſuch as its 
earlieſt knowledge is converſant about. 


$ 10. SECONDLY, from what has been ſaid it plainly follows, that theſe Becauſe on 


magnified maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other know- a0 m the a 
ledge. For if there be a great many other truths, which have as much ſelf-evi- AE thee 


our know- 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoffible they ledze do net 


ſhould be the principles, from which we deduce all other truths. is it impoſſible depend, 


to know that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this, or ſome 


4uch axiom, viz, the whole 1s equal to all its parts taken together ? Many a one 
Kknous 
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knows that one and two are equal to three, without baving heard, or thought 


on that, or any other axiom, by which it might be proved: and knows it as 


_ certainly, as any other man knows, that the whole is equal to all its parts, 
or any other maxim, and all from the ſame reaſon of ſelf-evidence ; the 
equality of thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or 


any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. 


Nor after the knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its parts, does he 
know that one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 


before. For if there be any odds in thoſe ideas, the whole and parts are more 


_ obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of one, 


two and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk theſe men, who will needs 


have all knowledge beſides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on 


general, innate and ſelf-evident principles: what principle is requiſite to prove, 


that one and one are two, that two and two are four, that three times two 
are fix? Which being known without any proof, do evince, that either all 
knowledge does not depend on certain præcognita or general maxims, called 
principles, or elſe that theſe are principles; and if theſe are to be counted 


8 a great part of numeration will be ſo, To which if we add all the 


<!f-cvident propolitions, which may be made about all our diſtinct ideas, prin- 
er will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive to the 


| knowledge of, at different ages; and a great many of theſe innate principles, 


they never come to know all their lives. But whether they come in view of 


the mind, earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all known by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capable of 


any proof one from another; much leſs the more particular, from the more 


general; or the more imple, from the more compounded: the more ſimple, 
and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier appre- 


hended. But which ever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty of 


all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the ſame 


idea, and infallibly perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For 


whes a man has in his underſtanding the ideas of one and of two, the idea of 
yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but ernte know, that the idea of 


one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea cf yellow is 
the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot confound the 


diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our facultics, to have no knowledge at all, And 
therefore what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtin 
ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propo- 
ſition as tnfal bly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, without heſitation 
or need of proot, or regarding thoſe made 1 in More general terms, and called 5 


What uſe 
thele general 
maxims habe. 


ideas in his mind, which he has diſtinct: that would be to have them con- 


fuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time, which is a contradiction: and to have none 


maxims. 


§ 11. WAT mall we then ſay? Are theſe general maxims of no uſe? 


By no means; though perhaps their uſe is not that, which it is commonly 
taken to be, But ſince CIS, in the leaſt of what bath been by ſome men 


aſcribed 
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aſcribed to theſe maxims may be apt to be cried out againſt, as s overturning the CH Ar. 
foundations of all the ſciences; it may be worth while to conſider them, with VII. 
reſpect to other parts of our knowledge, and examine more ae 80 — 
what purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. | 
I. IT is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uſe to 
prove or confirm leſs general ſelf evident propoſitions. 
2. Ir is as plain that they are not, nor have been the foundations whereorn 
any ſcience hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propa- 
gated from ſcholaſtick men, of ſciences and the maxims on which they are 
built: but it has been my ill luck never to meet with any ſuch ſciences ; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two maxims, what is, is; and it is impoſ- 
ſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to be 
ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience, erected upon theſe, or any other general axioms, 
is to be found: and ſhould be obliged to any one Who would lay before me 
the frame and ſyſtem of any ſcience ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like maxims, 
that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any conſideration of them. 
1 aſk, whether theſe general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy of 
divinity, and in theolo vical queſtions, that they have in other ſciences? They 
ſerve here too to lence wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think. j 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian religion is built upon theſe _ [ 
maxims, or that the knowledge we have of it is derived from theſe principles. 1 
It is from revelation we have received it, and without revelation theſe maxims. _ _— 
had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an idea, by whoſe 
intervention we diſcover the connection of two others, this is a revelation from | { 
God to us, by the voice of reaſon, For we then come to know a truth that 
we did not know before, When God declares any truth to us, this is a reve- 
lation to us by the voice of his ſpirit, and we are advanced in our knowledge. 
But in neither of theſe do we receive our light or knowledge from maxims. 
But in the one the things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the truth in them by 
perceiving their agreement or diſagieement. In the other, God himſelf affords 
it immediately to us, and we ſee the truth of what he ſays in his unerring 
veracity. 5 
3. THEy are not of uſe to help 1 men forward in the advancement of 
ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his. 
never enough to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propoſitions, which 
are ſo many new truths, before unknown to the world, and are farther 
advances in mathematical knowledge : but for the diſcovery of theſe, it was 
not the general maxims, what is, is; or, the whole is bigger than a i 
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a part, or the like, that helped im. Theſe were not the clues that led him | 
111 into the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of thoſe propoſitions. Nor- = 
= was it by them that he got the knowledge of thoſe demonſtrations ; but by | 
n finding out intermediate ideas, that ſhewed the agreement or difagreement of { 
47 the ideas, as expreitcd i in the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is ; the greateſt | 
TH exerciſe and improvement of human underſtanding in the enlarging of know- | 


ledge, and advancing the ſciences ; wherein they are far enough trom receiving. 
any help from the contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified maxims. Would. 
thoſe 
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Maxims. 


Book IV. thoſe who have this traditional admiration of theſe propoſiti tions, that they think 
10 ſtep can be made in knowledge without the ſupport of an axiom, no ſtone 


laid in the building of the ſciences without a general maxim, bu diſtinguiſh 
between the method of acquiring Knowledge, and of communicating ; between 


the method of raiſing any ſcience and that of teaching it to others as far as 
It is advanced; they would ſee that thoſe general maxims were not the foun- 


dations on which the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their admirable ſtructures, nor the 
keys that unlocked and opened thoſe fecrets of knowledge. Though afterwards, 


when ſchools were ete ted. and ſciences had their profeſſors. to teach what 
Others had found out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
propolitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be received for true; which being 
ſcttled in the minds of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, hey on occa- 


ſion made ule of, to convince them of truths in particular inſtances that were 


not ſo familiar to their minds as thoſe general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſcttled in their minds. Though theſe parti- 
_ cular inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the under- 


ſtanding than the general maxims brought to confirm them: and it was in 
thoſe particular inſtances that the firſt Cotes found the truth, without the 


0 | help of the general maxims: and o may 207; one elſe do, who with attention 
conſiders them. 


To come therefore to the uſe that i is made of maxims. 
1. Tukx are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary methods of 


| teaching ſciences as tar as they are advanced but of little or none in advancing 
them farther. K 


2. Tu are of uſe in 1 br the . of obſlinste wranglers, 


and bringing thoſe conteſis to ſome concluſion, Whether a need of them to 
that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire, The 


ſchools having made diſputation the touchſtone of mens abilities, and the 


criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field : and he 
that had the laſt word, was concluded to have the better of the argument, if 
not of the cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to be no deciſion 
between ſkilful combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a 
diſt nction, deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much as could be, the 
running out of diſputes into an endleſs train of ſyllogiſms, certain general 
propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into the 
ſchools; which being ſuch as all men allowed and agreed in, were looked on 
as general meaſures of truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles (where the diſ- 
putants had not laid down any other between them) beyond which there was 


no going, and which muſt not be receded from by either ſide. And thus theſe 


maxims getting the name of principles, beyond which men in diſpute could 


not retreat, were by miſtake taken to be originals avd ſources, from whence 


all knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the ſciences were built. 
Becauſe when in their diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, 
and went no farther, the matter was determined. But how much this is a 


miſtake, hath been already ſhewn. 
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Tuls method of the ſchools, which have been thought the fountains of Cu Ar. 
knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a great VII. 
part of converſation out of the ſchools, to flop the mouths of cavillers, Wwbom 
any one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe general 
ſelf-evident principles received by all reaſonable men, who have once thought 
of them: but yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to wrangling. They 
in truth, when urged in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by the 
intermediate ideas made uſe of in the debate, whoſe connection may be ſeen 
without the help of thoſe maxims, and ſo the truth known before the maxim 
is produced, and the argument brought to a firſt principle. Men would give 

off a wrong argument before it came to that, if in their diſputes they propoſed 
to themſclves the finding and embracing of truth, and not a conteſt for victory. 
And thus maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their perverſeneſs, whote 
ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner, But the method of the ſchools having 
allowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and refiſt evident truth till they are 
baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed 
principle; it is no wonder that they ſhould not in civil converſation be aſhamed 
of that, which in the ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory; obſtinately to 
maintain that fide of the queſtion they have choſen, wheiher true or falſe, to 
the laſt extremity ; even after conviction. A ſtrange way to attain truth and 
| knowledge: and that which I think the rational part of mankind, not corrupted _ 
by education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the lovers . 
of truth, and ſtudents of religion or nature; or introduced into the ſeminaries | 
of thoſe who are to propagate the truths of religion or philoſophy amongſt the 
ignorant and unconvinced. How much ſuch a way of learning is like to 
turn young mens minds from the fincere ſearch and love of truth; nay, and 
to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt worth the 
_ adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe places, 
5 which brought the peripatetick philoſophy into their ſchools, where it con- 
> tinued many ages, without teaching the world any thing but the art of 
| wrangling; theſe maxims were no where thought the foundations on which 
1 the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to the advancement of know- 
= - —_ ES . 5 . 
As to theſe general maxims therefore, they are, as I have ſaid, of great uſe What uſe 
in difputes, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers; but not of much uſe to the tboſe gereral 
_ diſcovery of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch aſter e 
knowledge. For who ever began to build his knowledge on this general 
Propoſition, what is, is; or, it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, 
and not to be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle of ſcience, 
deduced a ſyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wrong opinions often involving contra- 
8 dictions, one of theſe maxims, as a touch- ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither 
* they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the abſurdity or millake of a man's 
—=_— reaſoning or opinion, they are of very little uſe for enlightening the underſtanding: 
and it will not be found, that the mind receives much help from them in its pro- 
greſsin knowledge; which would be neither lets, nor leſs certain, were theſe two 
general propoſitions never thought on. It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſom -- 
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Book IV. times ſerve in argumentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by ſhewing the 
2 abſurdity of what he faith, and by expoſing him to the ſhame of contradicting 


what all the world knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it 
is one thing to ſh:vw a man that he is in an error; and another to put him in 
poſſeſſion of truth: and I would fain know what truths theſe two propoſitions 


are able to teach, and by their influence make us know, which we did not 
know before, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them as 


well as we can, they are only about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch, Each particular propoſition concerning identity or diver- 


„ is as clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe 


general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore 


more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general maxims, many of 
them are no more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the 


reſpect and import of names one to another. The whole is equal to all its 
« parts;” what real truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 


contained in that maxim than what the ſignification of the word totum, or the 
Whole, does of itſelf import? And he that knows that the word whole ſtands: 


for what is made up of all its parts, knows very little leſs, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame ground, I think that this propo- 


 Gition, a hill is higher than a valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for 


maxims. But yet maſters of mathematicks, when they would, as teachers of 


what they know, initiate others in that ſcience, do not without reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch maxims, at the entrance of their ſyſtems; that their 
ſcholars, having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with theſe 
propoſitions made in ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, 
aud have theſe more general propoſitions, as formed rules and ſayings, ready to 
apply to all particular caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they are 
more clear and evident than the particular inſtances they are brought to con- 
frm ; but that being more familiar to the mind, the very naming them is 
enough to ſatisfy the underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom 
of uſing them, and the eſtabliſnment they have got in our minds, by our often 


thinking of them, than from the different evidence of the things. But before 
cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and reaſoning in our minds, I am apt 


to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, when a part of his apple is 


taken away, knows it better in that particular inſtance, than by this general 
propoſition, the whole is equa] to all its parts; and that if one of theſe 
| have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has more need 


to be let into his mind by the particular, than the particular by: the general, 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, and fo ſpreads itſelf by degrees to gene- 


rals. Though afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courſe, and having 
ditaven its knowledge into as general propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar 


to its thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtan. 
dards of truth and faiſhood, By which familiar uſe of them, as rules to 
meaſure the truth of other propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular propoſitions have their truth and evidence from their confor- 
mity to theſe more general ones, which 1n diſcourſe and argumentation, are fo 
5 5 Me frequently 


Maxims. 


frequently utged, and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the reaſon C U AP. 


why amongſt ſo many ſelf· evident propoſitions, the moſt general only have had 
the title of Maximw s. 


three names, extenſion, body, ſpace, Which three words, ſtanding for one 
and the ſame idea, may no doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, be 


_ affirmed one of another, as each of itſelf: and it is as certain, that whilit I 
_ uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame idea, this predication is as true and 
identical in its ſignification, that {pace is body, as this predication is true and 
identical, that body is body, both in fignification and ſound. es 

$ 13. BuT if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another idea, diffe- Inftance in 

rent from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by cu,. 
the ſame name body; and make his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, 


to be of a thing that hath both extenſion and ſolidity together; he will as eaſily 


demonſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or ſpace without a body, as Des 

Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, Becauſe the idea to which he gives the 
name ſpace being barely the ſimple one of extenſion; and the idea to which 
he gives the name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and reſiſtibility, 


or ſolidity, together in the ſame ſubject; theſe two ideas are not exactly one 
and the ſame, but in the underſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of one and two, 


white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barba- 
rous terms: and therefore the predication of them in our minds, or in words 
ſanding for them, is not identical, but the negation of them one of another; 
viz. this propoſition, extenſion or ſpace is not body, is as true and evi- 


'dently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, can make any propoſition, 75 1 e ; 


814. Bur yet though both theſe propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally They prove 
dernonſtrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be a” 
vacuum, by theſe two certain principles, viz, what is, is; and the fame; 
thing cannot be, and not be: yet neither of theſe principles will ſerve to out de. 
prove to us, that any, or what bodies do exiſt : for that we are left to our 
ſenſes, to diſcover to us as far as they can, Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident 


principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct knowledge of our own 


ideas, more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes 
3 : Cc c 2 without 


| —— 
12. ONE thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve concern- Mims, if 
ing theſe general maxims, that they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing 
our minds in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, loſe or unſteady, uſe of words, 
and we reſign up our thoughts to the ſound of words, rather than fix them Re TD 
on ſettled determined ideas of things; I ſay, theſe general maxims wil! ſerve . 
to confirm us in miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, which is mot 
common, will ſerve to prove contradictions: v. g. he that, with Des Cartes, 
ſhall frame in his mind an idea of what he calls body, to be nothing but 
extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate that there is no vacuum, 1.e. no ſpace void 
of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea to which he annexes the 
name body, being bare extenſion, his knowledge, that ſpace cannot be without 
body, is cettain. For he knows his own idea of extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, 
and knows that it is what it is, and not another idea, though it be called by theſe 


carte be not 
taken in the 
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Maxims. 


without the ind; ther certainty is founded only upon the knowledge we have 
of each idea by itſelf, and of its diſtinction from others; about which we can- 

not be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, though we may, and often are 
miſtaken, when we retain the names without the ideas; or ute them confu- 


ſedly ſometimes for one, and fometimes for another idea. In which caſes the. 


force of theſe axioms, reaching only to the ſound, and not the ſignification of 
the words, ſerves only to I: ad us into confuſion, miſtake, and error. It is to 
ſhew men, that theſe maxims, however cried up for the great guards of truth, 


will not ſecure them from error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their words, that l 


have made this remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning their little uſe 


for the improvement of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in undetermined ideas, 
] have been far enough from ſaying or ee Ws. they ſhould be laid aſide, as 


ſome have been too forward to charge me, I aftirm them to be. truths, ſelf- 


evident truths ; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their influence will reach, 


jt is in vain to endeavour, nor will I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any 


injury to truth or knowledge, I may have reaſon to think their.uſe. is not 


anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and 1. may 


warn men not to make an ill ule of them, for the confirming themſelves in 
errors. 
Their appli- 
not diſcover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſubſtances, as 


cation dange— 
rous about 

complex 1de- 
as. 


§ 15. Bor let them be of what aſe they will in verbal propoſitions, theyic can- 


they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on experience. 


And though the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, called principles, 
be very clear, and their uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the probation of ſuch 
things, wherein there is no need at all of them for proof, but ſuch as are clear 


by themſelves without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and 


known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe principles, VIZ. 


what is, is; and, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; 
are made ule of in the probation of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding 
for complex ideas; v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; there they are of infinite 


danger, and moſt commonly make men receive and retain falſhood for manifeſt 


truth, and uncertainty: for demonſtration: upon which follow error, obſti- 
nacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen, from wrong reaſoning. The reaſon 


vehereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in proving pro- 
politions made of terms ſtanding for complex ideas, than where the. propo- 


ſitions are about ſimple ideas. But becauſe men miſtake generally, thinking 


Inftance in 


that where the fame terms are preſerved, the propoſitions are about the ſame 
things, though the ideas they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe 
maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in found and appearance are 
contradictory propoſitions ; as is clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned 


about a vacuum. So that whilſt men take words for things, as uſually they do, 


theſe maxims may and do commonly ſerve to Prove contradiory propoſi- 


tions: as ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt, 
$ 16. For inſtance; let man be that concerning which you would by theſe 


firſt principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall fee, that ſo far as demon- 
ftration | is by theſe principles, it is only gente and gives us no certain univerſal 
true 


„„ 
+; >! * 8 


it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro is not a 
man; the foundation of his certainty being not that univerſal propoſition, 


he hath of his own ſimple ideas of black and white, which he cannot be 
perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows 


that maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath ſuch an idea, which 
he calls man, can you never demonſtrate that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe his 


diſcourſe, may demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, by this 


diſcourſed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they are men. 


ſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 


it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the truth of theſe maxims themſelves N 
without proof, if he cannot know the truth of others without proof, which 
are as ſelf- evident as theſe. Upon this ground it is, that intuitive knowledge 
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true propoſition, or knowledge of any being exiſting without us. Fiſt, A Cin A . 
child having framed the idea of a man, it is probable that his idea is juſt like VII. 
that picture, which the painter makes of the viſible appearances joined together 
and ſuch a complication of ideas together in his underſtanding, makes up the 
ſingle complex idea, which he calls man, whereot white or fieſh-colour in 
England being one, the child can demonſtrate to you that a negro is not a 
man, becauſe white colour was one of the conſtant fimple ideas of the com- 
plex idea he calls man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the principle, 


which perhaps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct perception 


idea of man includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And therefore to him, the 
principle of what is, is, proves not this matter; but it depends upon collection 
and obfervation, by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 


§ 17. SECONDLY; another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting 
the idea he calls man, and to the outward ſhape adds laughter and rational 


maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be: and I have 
8 18. THriRDLY, perhaps another makes up the complex idea which he 
calls man, only out of the ideas of body im general, and the powers of lan- 


guage and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly: this man is able to demon- 


included in his idea of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found ſ peech 
and reaſon joined, that was a man: : becauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch . 


a complex idea it 18:certain that What is, iss 
8 19. 80 that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may ſay, that where our Little uſe of 


ideas are determined in our minds, and have annexed to them by us known and tbeſe maxims 
ſteady names under thoſe ſettled determinations, there is little need or no uſe at 


in proofs 
| | | : | Fr | where we 
all of theſe maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement of any of them. bave clear 


He that cannot diſcern the truth or falſhood of ſuch propoſitions, without the and dil! nc 


ideas. 


help of theſe and the like maxims, will not be helped by theſe maxims to do 


neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more than another. He 
that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the foundation of all knowledge and 


certainty: and he that needs any proof to make him certain, and give bis 
aſſent to this propofition, that two are equal to two, will alſo have need of a 


proof to make him admit, that what js, is. .He that needs a probation to 
convince him, that two ate not three, that white is not black, that a triangle 
is not a circle, &. or any other two determined diſtinct ideas are not one and 

| 3 the 
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Book IV. the farde; will need alſo a PTE TH Fe to convince him, that it is impoſſible 


— — for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 


Theiruſ-dan- § 20. AND as theſe maxims are of little uſe, where we have determined 
gero whers jdeas, 10 they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not 
conſ.ſ:d, determined; and where we ule words that are not annexed to determined ideas, 
NS but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for 
one, and ſometimes for another idea: from which follows miſtake and error, 
which theſe maxims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the 

terms ſtand for undetermined ideas) do by their 8 and rivet, 


5 H A P T E R VIII. 
of fing propoſitions. 


uur. Vill. § 1, N II ETH ER the maxims treated of in the foregoing chapter, be 


eee of that uſe to real knowledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to 


fitions bring be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that there are 


no increaſe to univerſal propoſitions; ; which though they be certainly true, yet they add no | 


or light to our underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge, Such are, 


As firſt, iden- § 2. FIRST, all purely identical propoſitions. | Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt 


100 propo- bluſh, appear to contain no inſtruction in them. For when we affirm the ſaid 
3 ions. : 


term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear 


and real idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a propoſition be either made by or propoſed to us. Indeed that 


moſt general one, what is, is, may ſerve Tometimes to ſhew a man the abſurdity 


| he is guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would, in 
particular inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf ; becauſe no body will ſo 
_ openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm "vilible and direct contra- 


dictions in plain words; or if he does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any 
farther diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think I may ſay, that neither that 
received maxim, nor any other identical propoſition teaches us any thing: and 


though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great and magnified maxim, boaſted | 
to be the foundation of demonſtration, may be and often is made uſe of to con- 


firm them; yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the ſame word 


may with great certainty be affirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of the truth 


of any ſuch propoſition; and let me add 108 without any real knowledge. 
$ 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make a pro- 


poſition, and knows what he means when he ſays, ay or no, may make a 
million of propoſitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet 
not know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what is a ſoul, is a foul; or a 


ſouh is a foul; a ſpirit is a ſpirit ; a fetiche is a fetiche, &c. Theſe all being 


equivalent to qhis propoſition, viz. what is, is, i. e. what hath exiilence, hath 
exiſtence; or, who hath a ſoul, hath a ſoul. What is this more than triling 
with words? It is but like a monkey ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to 


the other; and had he but Ws might, no doubt, have ſaid, © oyſter in 
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or inſtru him or others in the knowledge of morality ? 
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„ right hand is ſubje&, and oyſter in left hand! 18 predicate: Ip and fo might heve Cn Ar. 


made a ſelf-evident propoſition of oyſter, i. e. oyſter is oyſter; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: and that way of 


handling the matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey' s hunger, 


or a man's underſtanding ; and they would have improved in knowledge and 


bulk together. 
I Kxow there are ſome, who becauſe identical propoſitions are ſelf-evident, 


ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice to philoſophy 


by crying them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the under- 
ſtanding were led into all truth by them only. 


I grant as forwardly as any one, 


that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of 


all our knowledge lies in the faculty we bave of perceiving the ſame idea to be 
the ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn 
in the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of identical 
propoſitions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, 
Ido not fee. Let any one repeat, as oiten as he pleaſes, that the will is the will, 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe 1s this, and an infinite the 
like propofitions, for the enlarging. our knowledge ? Let a man abound as much 
as the plenty of words which he bas, will permit him in ſuch propoſitions as 
| theſe; alawis a law, and obligation is obligation; right is right, and wrong is 


wrong: will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with ethicks? 


not, nor perhaps ever will know, whit is right and what is wrong, nor the 


D meldet of them; can with as much aſſurance make, and infa 'libly know the 
truth of, theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in morality 


can do. But what advance do ſuch propoſitions ove” in the knowledge of any 


; thing neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct: 


HE would be thought to do little lefs than trifle, u ho for the enlighteniog the 
underſtanding in any part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical pr Opo- 
ſit ons, and inſiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe: ſubſtance is ſubſtance, and body 's 


body; vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex; a centaur is a centaur, 
and a chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch arc equally true, equally 


certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 


when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps 
to knowledge: fince they teach nothing but what every one, who is capable of 
diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz, that the ſame term is the ſame 
term, and the fame idea the fame idea, And upon this account it was that J 
: formerly did, and do till think, the offering and inculcating ſuch propoſitions, 
in order to give the underſtanding any neu light or inlet into the knowledge 


of things, no better than trifling. 


IN ST UCTION lies in ſomething very Aicher and he that would enlarge 
his own, or another's mind, to Truilis he does not yet know, mult find out 


intermediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion. 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive ; but they are far from ſuch as affirm 


2 | | | "tort 


LO TT 


Thoſe who knoyr 


the lame term of itlelt.; Which! is no way to advance one's ſelf or others, in any“ 


VIII. 
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Book IV. ſort of knowled ge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have ſuch propoſitions as theſe inculcated to Ain An 


A is an A, and a B is a B; which a man may know as well as any ſchool- 


maſter, and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, 
or any ſuch identical propoſitions help him one jot forwards in the {kill of 

reading, let him make what uſe of them he can, 

Ir thoſe who blame my calling them trifing propoſitions, had but read, and 

been at the pains to underſtand, what I h:d above writ in very plain Engl. n, 
they could not but have ſeen that by identical propoſitions I mean only fuch, 

wherein the ſame term importing the ſame idea, is affirmed of itſelf: which [I 

take to be the proper Ggnitication of identical propoſitions; and concerning all 
ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, that to propoſe them as inſtructive, 
is no better than trifling. For no one Who has the uſe of reaſon can miſs 
them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of ; nor doubt of their 
truth, when he does take notice of them. 


Bor if men will call propoſitions identical, hwy the ſame term is not 


: affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: 


this is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not identical in my ſenſe, 


concerns not me, nor what 1 have ſaid; all that I have ſaid, relating to thoſe 


propoſitions wherein the ſame term is afficmed of itſelf. And I would fain fee | 


an inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the advantage and im- 
provement of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe 


may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
boat, 


| oak 3 complex idea is predicated of the name of the whole ; a part of the definition 


plex idea is of the word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein the genus is predicated | 


predicated of 


e, ee of the ſpecies, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive terms: for what 
LI | 


information, what knowledge carries this propoſition in it, viz. lead is a metal, 


to a man who knows the complex idea the name lead ſtands for? all the ſimple 
ideas that go to the complex one fignified by the term metal], being nothing but 


what he before comprehended, and figniſied by the name lead. Indeed, to a 


man that knows the ſignification of the word metal, and not of the word lead, 
it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification of the word lead, by ſaying 


it is a metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple ideas, than to 


enumerate them one by one, ! him it is a body very heavy, fuſible, and 


5 malleable. 
As part of the 


outinivnon of 


one of the {imple ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the ſound 
gold ſtands for, what can it be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of the 


name gold, which is comprehended in its received ſignification? It would be 


thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, 
that gold i is yellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, it is 
fuſible, unleſs that quality be left ont of the complex idea, of which the found 


gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction can it carry with | it, to tell 
| one 


8 4. SECONDLY, another fort of trifling propoſitions is, when a part of the 


§ F. ALIKE triflipg it is, to predicate any ae part of the definition of the 
the term de- term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex one, of the 
pned. name of the whole complex idea; as, all gold is fuſible. For fuſibility being 
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one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? Cn ap, 


For I am ſuppoſed to know the fignification of the word another uſes to me, VIII. 


or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name gold ſtands for this 
complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fufible, malleable, it will not much 
inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, all 

gold is fuſible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the difingenuity of 


one, who will go from the definition of his own terms, by reminding him 


ſometimes of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the ſignification of 


words, however certain they be. 


$ 6. EvERY man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a propoſition as Ivt.nce, wan 
can be; but no more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to ſay, a and Pal. 
palfry is an ambling horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only about 


the fignification of words, and make me know but this; that body, ſenſe 
and motion, or power of ſenſation and moving, are three of thoſe ideas that 
1 always comprehend and fignify by the word man; and where they are not to 


be found together, the name man belongs not to that thing: and fo of the 


other, that body, ſenſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of 
| voice, are ſome of thoſe ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the 


word palfry; and when they are not to be found together, the name paltry 
belongs not to that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, when 
any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple ideas, that all together 


make up that complex idea which is called man, is affirmed of the term man: 


v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified by the word homo, all theſe diſtinct ideas 


united in one ſubject, . corporietas, ſenſibilitas, potentia ſe movendi, rationalitas, 


< riſibilitas;” he might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, 


more, or all of theſe together of the word homo, but did no more than ſay that 


the word homo, in his country, comprehended in its ſignification all theſe 


ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word palfry ſignified theſe 


ideas; body of a certain figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, 
neighing, white, uſed to have a woman on his back; might with the ſame 
certainty univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the word palfry : but did 


thereby teach no more, but that the word palfry, in his or romance lan- 


guage, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any thing, where any 


of theſe was wanting, But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing ſenſe, 


motion, reaſon, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually a notion of 
God, or would be caſt into a ſleep by opium, made indeed an inſtructive pro- 


poſition: becauſe neither having the notion of God, nor being caſt into lleep --- 


by opium, being contained in the idea ſignified by the word man, we are by 
ſuch propoſitions taught ſomething more than barely what the word man ſtands 
for; and therefore the knowledge tained in it, is more than verbal. 

8 7. BEFORE a man makes any propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand 


| the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe by 


imitation, and framing certain ſounds, which he has learnt of others; but not, 


as a rational creature, uſing them for figns of ideas which he has in his mind. p,. ,.. 


'The hearer alſo 1s ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker uſes them, teaches but 


or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe, And therefore he ** ant — 
V OL. I, | | | D d d 5 trifle tion tee e 
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trifles with words, who makes ſuch a propoſition, which when it is made, | 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and which a wan was ſuppoſed 


to know before; v. g. a triangle hath three fides, or ſaffron is yellow. And 


Fut no real 


knowledge, 


this is no farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his terms, to one 
who is ſuppoſed or declares himſelf not to underſtand him : and then it teaches 


only the ſignification of that word, and the uſe of that ſign. 


S 9, Wi can know then the truth of two forts of propoſitions with perfect 
certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling propoſitions which have a certainty in 
them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we 


can know the truth, and fo may be certain in propoſitions, which affirm ſome- 


thing of another, which is a neceſſary conſequence of its preciſe complex idea, 
but not contained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles is bigger than 
_ either of the oppolite internal angles; which relation of the « outwatd angle to 
either of the oppolite internal angles, making no part of the complex idea 
ſignified by the name triangle, this 1 is a real truth, and conveys with it inſtruc- 


| tive real knowled ge. 


Get pro- 
* fi: 0 8 con- 
ceruing > fob: 
fances are- 
olten trifling, 


S 9. We having little or no Would of what combinations there be of 
ſimple ideas exiſting together! in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot make 
any univerſal certain propoſitions concerning them, any farther than our nominal | 
eflences lead us: which being to a very few and inconſiderable truths, in reſpect 
of thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the general propoſitions that 
are made about ſubſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 


triffing; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have 


no knowledge of their real truth, how much ſoever conftant obſervation. and 


_ analogy may aſſiſt our judgment in gueſſing. Hence it comes to piſs, that one 


may often meet with very clear and coherent diſcourſes, that amount yet to 


nothing. For it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well as others, 
as far as they have relative ſignifications affixed to them, may, with great 


truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in propoſitions, as their relative 


definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; and propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 


terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe 


that convey the moſt real truths: and all this, without any knowledge of the 


nature or reality of things exiſting without us. By this method one may make 


demonſtrations and undoubted propoſitions in words, and yet thereby advance 


not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things; v. g. he that having 


learnt theſe following words, with their ordinary mutually relative accepta- 


tions annexed to them; v. g. ſubſtance, man, animal, form, ſoul, vegetative, 


ſenſitive, rational, may make ſeveral undoubted propoſitions about the foul, 


without k nowing at al i what the ſoul really is : and of this fort, a man may : 


books of metaphy ficks, ſchool-divinity, and ſome ſort of natural philoſophy; 
2nd after all, know as little of God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before he 


A r.c G WH, 9 0 


fnd an infinite number of propoſitions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in 


{et ns 


10. He that hath liberty to RY LE Aeteimite the 6ignification of his 
' names of ſubſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 


ſtand for his own ideas ) and make, their fignifications at a venture, taking 


them 


* 
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they from kls own or other mens fancies, and not from an examination or Cn ap, 
zenquiry into the nature of things themſelves ; may, with little trouble, VIII. 
demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe feveral reſpects ano 
mutual relations he has given them one to anuther ; wherein, however things 
agree or diſagree in their own nature, he needs mia nothing but his own. 
notions, with the names he hat! beſtowed upon them: but thereby no more 
increaſes his own knowledge, than he does his riches, who taking a bag of 
counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in another place a thil- 
ling, and a third in a third place a penny; and ſo proceeding, may uncoubtedly 
reckon right, and caſt up a great ſum, according to his counters fo placed, and 
ſtanding for more or leſs as he plcaſcs, without being one jot the richer, or 
. without even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, or penny is, but only that 
oY one is contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other twelve: 
Which a man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, by making them in 
reſpect of one another, more, or lels, or equally compr rehenfive. | 
& 11. Tryovcn yet concerning moſt words uſed in di:courſes, equally argu- Thin, uf. 
mentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complained of, which is ins de va. 
the worſt ſort of trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the certainty of lies wh 
knowledge we hope io attain by them, or find in them; viz. that moſt writers them, 
are ſo far from in{trufting us in the nature and knowledge of things, that they 
«8 uſe their wards looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtant! yand 
1 ſteadily in the ſame ſignifications, make plain and clear deductions of Words 
| one from, another, aud make their diſcourſes coherent and clear (how little 


idea can be the ſame with any other but itſelf, when its abſtract name is 
affirmed of any other term, it can lignify no more but this, that it may or ought 


—_ ſoever they were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 

1 1 convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy, under the Obſcur: ity and 

„ perplexedneſs of their terms: to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill cuſtom 

3 do in many men much contribute. 

5 8 12. To conclude; barely verbal propoſitions may be know I by the eſe fol- Marks of ver · 
. lowing. marks: 2 
5 FiRsT, all propoſitions, wherein two abſtract terms are affirmed one of 1. Prevication 
_— another, are barely about the ſignification of ſounds. For face no abſtract is . 
_ do be called by that name, or that theſe two names ſiænify the f ime 91 85 Thus 

Mi ſhould any one ſay, that parſimony is frugality, that gratitude. is aſtice, that 

_ this or that action is or is not temperance ; however ſpecious the ho an the like 


4 Propotitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and 


examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it all amount to nothing 
but the ſignification of thoſe terms. 


§ 13. SECONDLY, all propoſitions wherein a part of the 5 idea, 2. 4 part of 


ik 


which any term ſtands for, is predicated of that term, ate on ly verbal ; v. S. Fecha con 


2 * 


to ſay that gold is a metal or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, wherein more 3 " 
comprehenſive words, called genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate oc leſs com- 
(proveniiye; called ſpecies, or individuals, are barely verbal. | 
Wu by theſe two rules we have examined the propofitions that make up 
the diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of books, we ſhall, 


D d d 2 | perhia DEP 
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Book IV. perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely 
— Mon about the fignification of words, and contain nothing in them, but the uſe ang. 


application of theſe ſigns. 


Tuls, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, that wherever the 
diſtinct idea any word ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, and ſomething 


not contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; there our thoughts 
ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are able to attain no real truth or falſchood. This, 
perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſement and 


_ diſpute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandering, 1 in the ſearch of 


real and true eee 
CHAPTER IX. 
Of our knowledge of exiſtence. 


Cirans IN 11 I. Hir H ERTO we have only confidered the e of 8 which 


being only abſtract ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts from 


Cenenat err. particular exiſtence (that being the proper operation of the mind, in abſtraction, 


tain propoſi= to conſider an idea under no other exiſtence, but what it has in the under- 


tions concern 


rot exiſtence, ſtanding) gives us no knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where by the way 
we may take notice, that univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe truth or falſehood 
we can have certain knowledge, concern not exiſtence; and farther, that 
all particular affirmations or negations, that would not be certain if they were 


made general, are only concerning exiſtence ; they declaring only the acci- 


dental union or ſeparation of ideas in things exiſting, which, in their abſtract 


natures, have no known neceſſary union or repugnancy. 

Abrede 8 2. Burt leaving the nature of propoſitions, and different ways of predication 
kucwledge of to be confidered more at large in another place, let us proceed now to enquire 
exikencts concerning our knowledge of the exiſtence of things, and how we come by 


it, I fay then, that we have the knowledge of our own exiſtence by intui- 
tion; of the exillence of God by demonſtration; and of other things by 


ſenſation, 


Our knt w- d 3. As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and 0 certainly, 


ledge of cur that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
On en 11 


Tlie u Witt. evident to us, than our own exiſtence; [ think, I reaſon, I feel pleaſure and 
tive, pain; can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my own exiſtence? if 1 


doubt of all other things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, 


and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know 1 feel pain, it is evident 
i have as certain perception of my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of the pain 


i feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the exiſtence of 
the thing doubting, as of that thought which I call doubt. Experience then 
convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence, and an 


internal infallible perception that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning 
or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own being; and, in this matter, 


come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of certainty, 
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Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God. | 


$1. F* HOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf; though ©, a p, 
e he has ſtampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we may X. 
read his being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds ar 
endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : ſince we have ſenſe, ys . 
perception and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of bim, as long as we e 
carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this 88 is + 
great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſcover, 5 
and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, and the great 
concernment of our happineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious truth 
that reaſon diſcovers; and though its evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to 
mathematical certainty : yet .it requires thought and attention, and the mind 
mult apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive 
knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other 
propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear demonſtration. To 
| ſhew therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there 
is a God, and how we may come by this certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted knowledge we have of our own 


1 ee 5 N ID e F 
BER F882. I THINK it is beyond queſtion, that man has a clear idea of his own Man knows 


being; he knows certainly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that that be him- 

: ; | 72 | | { 1 fy © 
can doubt, whether he be any thing or no,.I ſpeak not to, no more than 1 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince non-entity, that it 


1 were ſomething. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 
_ exiſtence (for really to doubt of it is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me 
TW enjoy his beloved happineſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſome other pain 
7 1 convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a truth, Which 
4 every one's certain knowledge aſſures him of, beyond the liberty of doubting, 
— viz. that he is ſomething that actually exiſts, „ 


83. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare 11e knows + 
nothing can no more produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right ale ihat no- 
angles. If a man knows not that non-entity, or the abſence of all being, cannot nh ce ye. 
be equal to two right angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any demonſtration ing, therefore: - 
in Euclid, If therefore we know there is ſome real being, and that non-entity ſomething 


cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demonſtration, that from eee 

nity there has been ſomething; ſince what was not from eternity, had a begin- | 

= ning; and what had a beginning, muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. 8 N 
© 9 4. NexrT, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning ſrom That eternal | 
. another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its being, from being muſt te 0 
another too. All the powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from, the _ N | 

ſame ſource, This eternal ſource then of all being muſt alſo be the ſource | 


and 
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Boot IV. and original of all power; and fo this eternal being muſt be alſo the moſt 


—— powerful. 


And ed & 5. AGAIN, a man finds in himſelf perception and knowledge, We have 
| knowing, then got one ſtep farther; and we are certain now, that there 1 is not only ſome 
Eo being, but ſome knowing intelligent being in the world. 


THERE was a time then, when there was no knowing being, and when 


knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo a knowing being from 


eternity, If it be ſaid, there was a time when no beipg had any knowledge, 


when that eternal being was void of all underſtanding; I reply, that then it 


was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any knowledge: it being as im- 


poſſible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and 
without any perception, ſhould produce a knowing being, as it is impoſſible 


that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones, For 
it is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf, 


ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tr angle, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles than two right ones. 


And there- $ 6. Tuus from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we infallibly find 
tore God, in our own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 


and evident truth, that there i is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 
being ; ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The 


% thing i is evident, and from this idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all 


| thoſe other attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal being. If 
nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found fo ſenſeleſſy arrogant, as to ſuppole man 


alone knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance; 


and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard : T ſhall 


leave with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, 1. ii. de leg. 


«© becoming, than for a man to think that he has a mind and underſtanding in 


„ him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe 


« things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 
hend, ſhould be moved and managed without any reaſon at all? „ Quid eſt 
© enim verius, quam neminem elle oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe 


La) 


0 


mentem fie rationem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet? Aut ca 
que vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri pute?“ 
FRoM what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain know- 

ledge of the exillence of a God, than of any thing our ſenſes have not imme- 


646 


diately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume 1 may ſay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 


1 fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach which we 


cannot muſs, if we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other 


1Nquiries. 


Gir ie e $7 How: far the idea of a moſt perfect Che BY which a man may frame 
molt perſe in his mind, does or does not prove the exiſtence of a God, I will not here 


beivg not the examine. For in the different make of mens tempers and application of their 
ſ-le proof of a 


God. thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the 


confirmation of the lame truth. But 5 I think, this I may ſay, that it is 


an 


to be conſidered at his leiſure. © What can be more ſiliily arrogant and miſ- 
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it mul be. And to that, it is very obvious to reafon, that it mult necefſarily 
bz a cogitative being. For it is as impoilible to conceive, that ever bare inco- giiatiye, 


991 


an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, an Hebei atheiſts, to lay the ah Cnavp. 
ftreſs of ſo important a point as this upon that ſole foundation ; and take X. 
ſome mens having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident ſome LYYW 
men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 
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for the only proof of a deity: and out of an over-fondneſs, of that darling 
invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and 


forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our 
own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe offer ſo clear and cogently 
to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man to withſtand 


them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 
vered, that the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the creation of the 


world, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead. Though our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an 


evident and inconteſtable proof of a deity; and I believe no body can avoid 


the cogency of it, who will but. as carefully attend to it, as to any other 


demonſtration of ſo many parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a truth, and 
of that conſequence, that. all religion and venuine-morality depend thereon, 1 


doubt not but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over lome parts of this 


argument again, and inlarge a littſe more upon them. 
§ 8. THERE is no truth more evident, than that ſomething muſt be from Something 
eternity. I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe from eternity 


ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing. 


This being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to im gine that pure nothing, the 


perfect negation and abſence of all Benne ſhould ever produce any real 
Exiſtence. 


IT being then unavoidable for all uon ee to td that Cs Two Ort df - 


thing has exiſted from eternity ; let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be, mers l 
n 


I 9. TareRE are but two ſorts of beings in the world, that man knows or cogitatire. 


conceives. 
FIRST, ſuch as are purely material, without OY perception or thought, 


as the clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 


SECONULY, ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch as x e find 8 
to be, which, if you pleaſe, we-will hereafter call cogitative jab Re: 


beings; which to our preſent purpoſe, if tor nothing elle, are, perhaps, better 


terms than material and immaterial. 


10. ly then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of! being Incogitative - 
being cannot 


produce a co 


itative matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 


ſhould of itſelf produce matter. Let us fuppoſe any parcel of matter eternal, 


great or {mall, we ſhail find it, in itſelf, able. to produce nothing. For example; | 


let us ſuppoſe the matter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely 


united, and the parts firmly at reſt together; if there were no other being i in 


the world, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive lump? Is it 
poſſible to conceive it can add motion to itſelf, being purely matter, or produce 


any thing? Matter then, by I its own ſtrength, cannot produce 1 in itſelf fo much 
28 
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Book IV. as motion: the motion it has muſt alſo be from eternity, or elſe be produced, 
aud added to matter by ſome other being more powerful than matter; matter, 


as is evident, having not power to produce motion in itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe 
motion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, whatever 
changes it might produce of figure and bulk, could never produce thought : 


knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing, or non-entity to produce. 
And ] appeal to every one's own thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive 
matter produced by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when 
before there was no ſuch thing as thought, or an intelligent being exiſting? 


Divide matter into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a 
fort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure and 


motion of it as much as you pleaſe ; a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, &c. 
' whole diameters are but roo0000th part of a gry *, will operate no otherwiſe 
upon other bodies of proportionable bulk, than thoſe of an inch or foot dia- 
meter; and you may as rationally expect to produce ſenſe, thought and 
knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure and motion, groſs particles 
of matter, as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. 


They knock, impel and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and that is 


ell they can do. So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal; matter 
can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, eternal; 
motion can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only matter and motion firſt, or 
eternal ; thought can never begin to be, For it is impoſſible to conceive that 
matter either with or without motion, could have originally in and from itſelf 

tenſe, perception and knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, 
perception and knowledge mult be a property eternally inſeparable from matter 
and every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick 
conception of matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is 

not ove individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one material 
being, or one ſingle body that we know or can conceive, And therefore if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there would not be one eternal 


infinite cogitative being, but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 


| beings, independent one of another, of limited force and diſtinct thoughts, 
which could never produce that order, harmony and beauty which is to be 
found in nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal being muſt _ 
neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt neceſſarily 
contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the perfections that can ever 
after exiſt ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, 
_ either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it neceſſarily follows, 


that the firſt cternal being cannot be matter. 


* gry is 11 of a line, a line 2 of an inch, an inch 25 of a philoſophical foot, a philoſo- 
Phical foot of a pendulum, whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to 


ore ſecond of time or x! of a minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this meaſure here, and the 
parts of it, under a decimal diviſion, with names to them; becauſe, I think, it would be of 
general convenience, that tais ſhould be the common meaſure, in the commonwealth of 


letters. 
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& 11. IF therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Cut Aw . 
eternity, it is alſo as evident, that that ſomething muit necefſarity be a cogitative X. 
being: for it is as impoſſible that 1ncogitative matter ſhould produce a cogita- Perera 
tive being, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, {hould produce A there las been 

poſitive being or matter, 5 1 f ations 
§ 12 TaovGn this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence of an eternal mind, 
does ſufficiently lead us into the knowledge of God; fince it will hence follow, 
that all other knowing beings that have a beginning mutt depend on him, and 
have no other ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than what he gives 
them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the le!s-excellent pieces 
of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omniſcience, power and 
providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other attributes neceſſariiy follow: 
yet to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what doubts can be raiſed 
againſt it. | 5 35 
§ 13. FissT, perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as clear as demon- Whether m1- 
ſtration can make it, that there muſt be an eternal being, and that being muſt bertel or no. 
alſo be knowing; yet it does not follow, but that thinking being may alſo be 
material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a God. For if 
there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that there is a 
God, whether you imagine that being to be material or no. But herein, I 
ſuppoſe, lies the danger and deceit of that ſuppoſition: there being no way to 
1 avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted 
BD to matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing being is mate- 
_—_ rial; and then letting ſlide out of their minds, or the diſcourſe, the demon- 
ſtration whereby an eternal knowing being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be matter, and to deny a God, that is, an eternal cogitative being: | 
whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypo- 
theſis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal matter, without any 
eternal cogitative being, they manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and 
ſuppoſe no neceſſary connection of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh the 
CE _ neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but not of matter; fince it has been proved 
8 already, that an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be granted. Now 
2 if thinking matter may be ſeparated, the eternal exiſtence of matter will not 
follow from the eternal exiſtence of a cogitative being, and they ſuppoſe it to 
no purpoſe. or a Mi er 0 E 
$ 14. BUT now let us ſuppoſe they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that 
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this eternal thinking being is material. 


| | | | 6 Tx: os every particle 
—_ FIRST, I would aſk them, Whether they imagine, that all matter, et S as 
EE every particle of matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay ; fince notcogitative. 
—=—_ then there world be as many eternal thinking beings as there are particles 3 


of matter, and ſo an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow matter 
as matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 

they will have as hard a taſk to make out to their own reaſons, a cogitative 

being out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out of unextended 
parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. TT Os 

O. . Eee § 15. SE= 
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Book IV. & 15. SECONDLY, if all matter does not think, I next aſæ, Whether it 


be only one atom that does ſo?” This has as many abſurdities as the other; 

es 2 PF". for then this atom of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone be: 
matter cannot Eternal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or will, made all the reſt of 

be cogitatue. matter. And ſo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which 

is that the materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking atom 

to have produced all the reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency 


to it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed diffe- 


rence. But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our conception, 
it muſt be ſtil] creation, and theſe men mult give up their great maxim, © ex 
<« nihilo nil fit.” If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though ever ſo 


abſurd: for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in know- 


ledge and power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt appear- 
ance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is 

capable of all the ſame figures and motions of any other; and I challenge any 
+ one in his thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. © 

3. A ſyſtemof F 16. Ir then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eternal th 
ancogitative being; nor all matter as matter, i, e. every particle of matter, can be it; it 
ma ter cannot Ce” | F . 4 2 F E495 19 3092. 

be cogitative, Only remains, that it is ſome certain ſyſtem. of matter duly put together, that 

: is this thinking eternal being. This is that, which, I imagine, is that notion 


vuhich men are apteſt to have of God; who would have him a material being, 


- 


as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of them- 


ſelves, and other men, which they take to be material thinking beings. But 
this imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 
for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking being to be nothing elſe but a compoſi- 
tion of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the 
wiſdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to the juxta-poſition of 
parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd, For unthinking particles of 
matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new relation of poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give thought and 
knowledpe ie chen nes 5 1 


Whether in 8 17. Bur farther, this corporeal ſyſtem either has all its parts at reſt, or 


mon cr it is 4 certain motion of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be 


perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can have no privileges above one 
| IF it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking depends, all the 
thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited ; fince all the 
particles that by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf without 


any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much leſs be regulated by the 


thought of the whole; ſince that thought is not the cauſe of motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it) but the conſequence of it, 
whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, 


wiſer than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided 
motions of blind matter, or into thought depending on unguided motions of 
| 6 | L blind 


nal thinking 


will be quite taken away: fo that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor 
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blind matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the narrow neſs of ſuch Cu a p. 
thoughts and knowledge that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But X. 
there needs no enumeration of any more abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this 
hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that before-mentioned ; fince 

let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part of the matter of the univerſe, it is 
impoſſible that any one particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion of 


any other particle, or the whole know the motion of every particular; and 


ſo regulate its own thoughts or motions, or indeed have any tought reſult- 


ing from ſuch motion. 


$ 18. OTHERs would have matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Matter not 


allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, though it take not away e 


the being of a God, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great piece of his nal d. 
workmanſhip, the creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter mult be allowed 
eternal: Why? becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 


nothing ; why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal ? You will anſwer per- 
haps, becauſe about twenty or forty years hence you began to be. But if I aſk 


you what that you is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it is 


not eternal: but it began to be put together in fuck a faſhion and frame as 


makes up your body ;, but yet that frame of particles is not you, it makes 


not that thinking thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 


an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it did 
never. begin to, be, then have you always been a thinking thing from eternity; 

the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void 


of under ſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking thing 


to be made out of nothing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow 1 poſſible, for a material being to be made out of 
a nothing, by an equal power, but that you have the experience of the cne in view, 
and not of the other? Though, when well conſidered, creation of a ſpirit will be 
found to require no leſs power than the creation of matter, Nay poſſibly, if we 
would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raiſe our thoughts as far 


as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able 
to aim at ſome dim and ſceming conception how matter might at firſt be 


made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt being: but to give 
beginning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more inconceivable effect of 
omnipotent power, But this being what would perhaps lead us too far from 
the notions on which the philoſophy now in the world is built, it would not 
be pardonable to deviate fo far from them; or to enquire, fo far as grammar 


itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled opinion oppoſes it: eſpecially in 
this place, where the received doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent pur- 
poſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the creation or beginning of any one 


ſubſtance out of nothing, being once admitted, the creation of all other, but 
the Creator himſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 


& 19. Bur you will ſay, is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any 
thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 
E e e 2 e Decanle 
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Book IV. 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite being, becauſe 
vo cannot comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effects upon this 


ground, becauſe we cannot pofhibly conceive the manner of their production. 
We cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of body can move body ; and 
yet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poffible, againſt the con- 
ſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary motions, which 
are produced in us only by the free action or thought of our own minds; and 
are not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the motion 


of blind matter in or UPON OUE: bodies; for then it could not be in our ?. 


or choice to alter it. For example : my Tipht hand writes, whilſt my left 


hand is ſtill: what cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but 


Cuar. 
„ 


8 
It is to be had 
only by len- 
lat. Cn. 


my will, a thought of my mind; my thought only changing, the right hand 
reſts, and the left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be 


denied : explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will be to 


underſtand creation. For the giving a new determination to the motion of the 
animal ſpirits (which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears not 
the difficulty one jot: to alter the determination of motion, being in this caſe 
no eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion itſelf; ſince the new determination 
given to the animal ſpirits muſt be either immediately by thought, or by ſome 
other body put in their way by thought, which was not in their way before, 
and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; either of which leaves voluntary 
motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean time, it is an overvalu- 
iyg ourſelves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our capacities; and to 
conclude all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our 
comprehenſion. This is to make our comprehenſion infinite, or God finite, 


when what he can do i IS limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 


not underſtand the operations of your own finite mind, that thinking thing 
within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the opera- 


tions of that eternal infinite mind, who made and enen all e and whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


0 H A TR R Xt; 


Of our knowledge of the exiſtence of other things. 


$1 I, 5 (HE 80 of our own Fele we have by intuition. The ex- 
iſtence of a God, reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has been 
ſhewn. 
THE knowledge of the 3 of any aches thing, we can Poon only by 
ſenſation: for there being no neceſſary connection of real exiſtence with an 


idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that of God, 


with the exiſtence of any particular man; no particular man can know the 


exiſtence of any other being, but only when by actual operating upon him, it 
makes elf perceived by him. For the ei che idea of. E thing in our 


mind, . 
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mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man CH AP. 

evidences his being in the world, or the viſions of a dream make thereby a AL. 

true hiſtory. | —— 
$ 2. IT is therefore the edel receiving of ideas from without, that gives In!ance, 

us notice of the exiſtence of other things, "and makes us know that ſomething + gina 

doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though per- 

haps we neither know nor conſider how it does-it: for it takes not from the 

certainty of our ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we know not 


the manner wherein they are produced: v. g. whillt ] write this, I have, by 


the paper affecting my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which w Hatever 
object cauſes, I call white; by which I know that that quality or accident (i. e. 
whoſe appearance before r my eyes al ways cauſes that idea) doth really exit. and 
hath a being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can pollibly 
have, and to which my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my eyes, which 
are the proper and ſole jadges of this thing, whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to 


rely on as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that J fee 
white and black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that cauſes that ſenſation in 


me, than that I write or move my hand : which is a certainty as great as human 


nature is capable of, concerning the exiſtence of any thing; but a man's lelf 
alone, and of God. 


Tux notice we have by our eddi of the exiſting of things wicholit us, This though 


though it be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive knowledge, or the dediic= not ſo certain 


as demonſtra- 


tions of our reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract ideas of our own minds; tion, yer may 


yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge. If we perſuade - called 
- ourſelves, that our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the exiſtence eee, 


and proves the 


of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill- grounded confidence: exiſtence of 


for I think no body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the _ £3 without 
exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt 


ſo far (whatever he may have with his own thoughts) will never hive any 


controverſy with me; fince he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his. 
opinion. As to myfelf, I think God has given me aſſurance eno! ih of the 


_ exiltence of things without me; fince by their different application 1 can pro- 


duce in myſe'f both pleaſure and pain, which is one great concernment of my 
preſent ſtate, This 1s certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſtence 
of material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our facult es; nor 
talk of knowledge itſelf, but by the help of tho'c faculties, which arc fitted 


to appreliend even what kadledes is. But beſides the aſſurance we bave 


from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not err in the information they give. 
us, of the exiſtence of things without us, when they are affected by them, 


we are farther confirmed in this aſſurance by other concurrent reaſons. 


8 4. FIR r, it is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us by exterior , a 
Aa affecting our ſenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any fe" 


never can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their r Tccauſe 


"I capno ace 


is too evident to be doubted: and therefore we cannot but b- -eindes. Tris lern but by 


come in. by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other w- -» Alſnrod, that they the inlet or 


— * 
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Bock IV. ſclyes, it is plain, do not 1 N for then the eyes of a man in | the 
dark would produce colours, and his noſe, ſmell roſ.s in the winter: but we 


ſee no body gets the reliſh of a. pine-appie, till he goes to the Indies, where it 
is, and taſtes it. 


7 „ Decruſs an $56, SECONDLY, becauſe ſometimes I find, that J cannot avoid the having 
84 ber ee thoſe ideas produced in my mind. For though when my eyes are ſhut, or win- 
1d another dow faſt, I can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, or the ſun, 


ſrom memory, which. former {ſenſations had lodged 1 in my memory; ſo I can at pleaſure lay 


tink perced- by that idea, and take into my view that of the ſmell of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. 


tions, But if I turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot avoid the ideas, which 


che light, or ſun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference 
between the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, if they were there 
only, I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid 

having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and the briſk 
acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces 
thoſe ideas in my mind, whether I will or no, Beſides, there is no body who 
. doth not perceive the difference i in himſelf between contemplating the ſun, as 
he hath the idea of it in his memory, and actually looking upon it: of which 
two, his perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his ideas are more diſtinguiſhable 
one from another. And therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only. within him ; dus 

that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. 

3. Pleaſure or 8 6. THIRDLY, 2dd to this, that many of thoſe Joes are produced i in b 
= whey with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
ac mpanies | 

actual ſenſa- the pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us 

'- no diſturbance; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when 
ö actually repeated; which is occaſioned by the diſorder the external object cauſes 
thoſe ideas in our bodies when applied to it. And we remember the pains of, hunger, 


without the 


external Ob- thirſt, or the head-ach, without any pain at all; which would either never 


j:2&, diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were there 


nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 

| fancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. The ſame 
may be ſaid of pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations : and though 
mathematical demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet the examining them 

by diagrams gives great credit to the evidence of our ſight, and ſeems to 
give it a certainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. For it would be 
very ſtrange, that a man ſhould allow it for an undeniable truth, that two 
angles of a figure, which he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, ſhould 
be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the exiſtence of thoſe lines 
and angles, which by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 


4. Our ſenſes § 7, FoURTHLY, our ſenſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the 5 of each. 


sft one ano: 9 report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. He. 
ther's teſtimo- | 


ny of the ex. that ſees a fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare 
ice of Hut- fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 


Wal d :hings 


certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by a bare idea or phantom, 
unlels 
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anlef that the pain be a fancy too: which yet he cannot, when the burn! is CHAP, 


well, by raiſing the idea of it, bring upon bimſelf again. 


NI. 


Tus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the appearance of the paper; — 


and by deſigning the letters, tell before- hand w hat new idea it ſhall exhibit the 


very next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it: which will neither 
appear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I 
move my pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when tho'e characters are once made 


on the paper, can ! chuſe afterwards but fee them as they are; that is, have 


the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. Whence it is ane that they are 
not barely the ſport and play of my own imagination, when I find that the ch. a- 


1 that were made at the pleaſure of my on thoughts. do not obey them; 


nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it; but continue to affect the tenſes 


_ conſtantly and regularly. according to the figures I made them. To which if 
we will add, that the fight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, draw ſuch ſounds, 
as I before- hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little reaſon left to 
doubt, that thoſe words I write do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a 
long ſeries of regular ſounds to affect my ears, which could not be the effect of 
my imagination, nor could my memory retain them in that order. 
88. Bor yet, if after all this any one will be fo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt bis This certainty 
ſenſes, and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, is as great as 
during our whole being, 1 is but the ſeries and deluding appearances of a long 


dream, whereof there 1 is no reality; and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence 


of all things, or our knowledge of any thing: I muſt defire him to conſider, 


that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion ; 


and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, 


if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this anſwer, that the certainty of 


things exiſting in rerum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs. 


For our faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 


clear, comprehenſive knowledge of things free from all doubt and ſcruple ; but 

to the preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of * 
life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of thoſe things, which ure convenient or inconvenient to us. For he 
that ſees a candle burning, and hath Bes the force of its flame, by 
putting his finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething exiting without 


him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is aſſurance 


enough, when no man requires greater certainty to govern his actions PFs; than 
what is as certain as his actions themſelves. And if our dreamer pleaſes to 
try, whether the glowing beat of a glais N be barely a wandering ima- 


gination in a drowſy man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps 


de wakened into a certainty greater than he coöld wiſh, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare 1 imagination. So that this evidence is as great as we can 


deſire, being as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, i. e. happineſs or 
miſery; beyond which we have no concernment, either of knowing or 


being. Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things without us, is ſoftjvient to 
direct us in the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is cauſed by 


them; 


our condition 
needs. 
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tl.em;; which: is the! important.conceromen We HAY of being made acquainted 
With Ie TEES ie % i 26; 080) 


$49. It fine then, when our - ſenſes do actually aner into our incl d sgc 
ings any idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at that time 
really exiſt without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them give notice 
oft ſelf. to our apyrehenſive ſacuitics, and actually produce that idea which 
we then perceive: and we cannot to far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to doubt, 5 
that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as we have obſerved by our ſenſes to be 
united toge ther, do really exiſt together. But this knowledge extends as far 
as the o preſent teltimony of our ſenſes, employed about particular objects that do 


then affect them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, 


as is wont to be called man, exiſting gere one minute fince, and am now. 
alone, I cannot be certain that the fame. man exiſts now, ſince there Is no 
neceſſary connection of his exiſtence a minute fince, with his exiſtence now: 


by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, fince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes: 


for his exiſtence. And if 1 cannot be certain, that the man I ſaw laſt to- day 
is now in being, I can leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath. been longer 
removed from my ſenſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt . 
year: and much leſs can I be certain of the exiſtence of men that I never ſaw. 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that millions of men do no-] 
exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, I have not that certainty. of it which 


we {tridtly call knowledge; though the: great likelihood, of it puts me paſt 


doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the confidence that 
| there are men (and men alſo of my acquaintance, with whom 1 have to 99) 1 now. 


Folly. to ex- 
pect demon- 
ration in 


every thing. 


in the world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 


810 WHEREBY yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a ching ft it is, 
for a man of a narrow knowledge, who having reaſon given him to judge of 
the different evidence and probabiluy of things, and to be ſwayed accordingly; * 

how vain, I lay, it is to expect demonſtration and certainty in things not cap- 
able ot it; and refuſe aſſent to very rational propoſitions, add act contraty to 
very plain and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to 


ſurmount every the leaſt (L will not ſay. reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. - He 
a that ia the ordinary. affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct. plain 
demonſtration, would bs ſure of nothing in this world, but of periſhing. quickly. 


on it: and | would fain know, what it is he c con d do l ſuch 8raunds.: as, 
are capable of no doubt, no obj: F | 


Pat exitonce. 
is Snowa by 
memory. 


The Wholeſomneſs of his meat or drink would not give him reaſon to venture: 


U 


e 00 ſenſes are, actually emploxed. boat, any object, we do. 


know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our memory we may be aſſured, that heretofore 


things that affected our foaſes have exiſted, And thus we have Knowledge of 


the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes having informed; us, our 


have formerly afurcd us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is. an unqueſ- | 
tionable truth to me, that water doth. exiſt: and remembering. that I ſaw-it 


memories {till retain; the ideas; and of this we are paſt all, doubt, ſo long as we 


remember well. But this knowledge alſo reaches no farther than, our ſenſes 


yelterday, it Will allo be al ays true; and as long as my memory retains it, 


al ways 


* Knowledge of the exiſtence of other things. 401 


always an undoubted propoſition to me, that water did exiſt the joth of July Cn Ap. 
1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine colours XI. 
1 did exiſt; which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a bubble of that water: but 
hs 19 being now quite out of the ſight both of the water and bubbles too, 1s is no 
mW. more certainly known to me that the water doth now exiſt, than that the 
bubbles or colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſaty that water ſhould 
exiſt to day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the colours or bubbles exiſt 
to day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday; though it be exceedingly much 
1155 more probable, becauſe watef hath been obſerved to continue long in exiſt- 
once, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. 
JE § 12. Wu Ax ideas we have of ſpirits,” and how we come by them, T have Tho eig. | 
already ſhewn. But though we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we OOO Pires 
6 have them there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know, that able. 
17 any ſuch things do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or any 
other ſpiritual beings but the eternal God. We have ground from revelation, 
and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there are ſuch crea- 
tures: but our ſenſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of 
knowing their particular exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are 
finite ſpirits really exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch beings in our minds, 
than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know that 
things anſwering thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 
| AND therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite foirits, as well as ſeveral 
other things, we muſt content ourſelves with the evidence of faith ; but uni- 
verſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 


„ * 


— d — — * 


. however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that God ever 
244 created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 
1 Theſe and the like propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 

* not, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
„ upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch of univerſal certainty in all 
1 0 thoſe matters, wherein we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what 


1 our ſenſes give us in this or that particular. 


. 413 By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of propoſitions. T. Thers Particular 
: is one ſort of propoſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to 38 007i ; 
ſuch an idea: as having the idea of an elephant, phænix, motion, or an angel, exiſtence are 
in my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any kuewabe. 
where exiſt? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No exiſtence of any 
thing without ue, but only of God, can certainly be known farther than our 
ſenſes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is expreficd 
the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract ideas, and their dep ndence on 
one another. Such propoſitions may be un:verſal and certain. So having the 
idea of God and mnyfe, of f-ar and obedience, I cannot but be ſare thit 
God is to be feared and obeyed by me: and this propoſition will be certain, 
concerning man in general, if I have made an abſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, 
whereof 1 am one particular. But yet this propoſition, how certain ſever, 
that men ouzht to fear and obey God, proves not to me the exiſtence of 


men in the world, but will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 


VOL. I. 5 Ff cxiſt: 


492 Knowledge of exiſtence of other things. 


Book W. exiſt: which certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, depends on the agreement 
or diſagreemeat to be diſcovered i in thoſe abſtract ideas. 016 

Hud genccal 8 14+ Id the former caſe, our knowledge is the conſequence of os exiſtence 
dens of things producing ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, knowledge 
did dee. is the conſequence. of the ideas (be they, what they will) that-are in our minds 


producing there general certain propoſitions. Many of theſe are called æternæ 
veritates, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all or any of 


them in the minds of all men, or that they were any of them propoſitions in 


any one's mind, till he, having got the abſtradt ideas, joined or feparated them 
by affirmation or negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch. a creature 


as. man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas 


as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, When he applies his thoughts 
to the conſidetation of his ideas, know the truth of certain propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which he will perceive in his 
own ideas. Such p propoſitions are therefore called eternal truths, not becauſe 
they are eternal propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the underſtand- 


ing, that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the 


mind from any patterns, that are. any where out of the mind, and exiſted 


before: but becauſe being once. made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, 
they will, wheneyer — can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt 


or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For 
names being ſuppoſed to ſtand. perpetually for the ſame ideas, and the ſame 
bs ideas, having immutably the ſame; habitudes one to another; propoſitions con- 


| Cerning any Unc ere e are once true, muſt ae be N verities. 
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„ ünderſtanding was to take i its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf, in its 
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and 


mme 3 opinion amongſt.r men af letters | 
XII. that maxims were the foundation of all: Knowledge; and that the ſci- 
— ences. were each: of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence. the 
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Improvement of our knowledge. 403 
Sz. Bur if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the great Cu Av. 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge, which men arrived to in theſe XII. 
ſciences, was not owing to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived from "ogra 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general maxims, laid 8 by 
= don in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, compleat ideas their clear and dit- 
= thoughts were imployed about, and the relation of equality and exceſs fo clear de ic. 
between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe maxims. For 
T aſk, is it not poſſible for a young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger 
than his little finger; but by virtue of this axiom, that the whole is bigger than 
apart; nor be affured of it, till he has learned that maxim? Or cannot a 
. Country wench know, that having received a ſhilling from one that owes her 
three, and a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her three, the remaining debts 
in each of their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, unleſs ſhe feteli 
the certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take equals from equals, the 
remainder will be equals, a maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or thought 
of? I defire any one to conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is 
known firſt. and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular inſtance, or the general 
rule; and which it is that gives life and birth to the other. Theſe general rules 
are but the comparing our more general and abſtract ideas, which are the work- 
T manſhip of the mind made, and names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch 
T in its reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its 
1 various and multiplied obſervations. But knowledge began in the mind, and 
vas founded on particulars; though afterwards, 9s, no notice be taken 
thereof: it being natural for the mind (forward till to inlarge its knowledge) 
moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of OL. = 
them, which is to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of parti: 1 
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F culars. For I defire it may be conſidered what more certainty there is to a = 
Mr child, or any one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little (1 


ot finger alone, after you have given to his body the name whole, and to his 
3 «* Uttle finger the mate part, than he could have had before; or what new know- 
WM -Jed#& concerning his body; can theſe two relative terins give him, which he | 
bi: could not have without thiem? Could he not know that his body was bigger 5 
than his little finger, if his lan lage were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch 
varelative tertns as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has got theſe names, 
ö he more certain; that his Body is a whole,” and: his littfe” finger à part, 
:: hifi BeWaVs or might be curtain; Before he lernt thoſe ternis, that bis kedy 
Was Bigger thin his little finger? Any one may as teaſonably doubt or deny that 
his dittſe finger is a part of his bbdy, as that it is Teſs than his body. And he 
that can doubt Whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a part. 
80 that the makim the whole is bigger tät a part, can never be made uſe of 
to prove the Rttle Higer leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being 
brdaghr 18 cofivince öf a trurff which he Knows alfeaty.” For lie that does not | 
-"-reftainly Kw that Any parcet'of matter, with another parcel of matter joined _ „ 
10 it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never ke able to know it dy the 
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Nook IV. help of theſe two relative terms whole and Part make of dem what/maxim 
A you pleaſe; | 11 1629499! bas 096 


Dangerous - & 4. Burr be it in the mithemmicks ad it will, whoſtes it be: clearer; tht 
papa taking an inch from a black line of two inches, and an inch from are line 
pricci;kes, of two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that if 
55 vou take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals: which, I lay, of 
theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it 

not being material to my preſent occafion.. ' That which I have here to do, is 

to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to knowledge to begin with general 


maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the principles, which 


are laid down in any other ſcience as unqueſtionable truth; and fo receive them 
without examination, and adhere to them, without ſoffering to be doubted of, 


becauſe mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 
evident and undeniable. If this be ſo, 1 not what may not paſs for truth 
in morality, what may not be introduced and proved in natural philoſophy. 


Lerr that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that all is matter, and nüt 


there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and indubitable, and it will be 
eaſy to be ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived it again in our days, 


What conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the 


world; or with the ſtoicks, the ether, or the ſun; or with Anaximenes the 
alr, to be God; and what a divinity, religion and worſhip muſt we needs have! 
nothing can be ſo dangerous as principles thus taken up without queſtionin 


or examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern morality, which influence 


mens lives, and give a bials to all their actions. Who might not juſtly expect 


another kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed happineſs in bodily ken 
and in Antiſthenes, Who made virtue ſufficient to felicity ? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
raiſed to other contemplations, than thoſe who look HOT! PEFORKE dle, ſpot of 
earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 


| Arche! aus, ſhall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and 
diſhoneſt, are defined only by laws, and not by nature, will have other mea- 


ſures of moral rectitude, and pravity, than thoſe who- take it for grantedy that 


we are under obligations antecedent to al} human conſtitutions. 
This isnocer- & 5, IF therefore thoſe that pals for principles, are not certain which): we 
tain way io muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from 
uh. "thoſe that are doubtful) but are only made ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are 


liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being Sane into chard we al, 


120 vy principles, be only confirmed in-miſtake and error. 112 wy 


But to com- 8 6+ BUT ſince the knowledge of the certainty of eines, as ell: as of d 


pare clear all other truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the agreement or 
compleat 


- diſagreement of our ideas, the way to improve our knowledge is not, I am 
ſteady names. ſure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and ſwallow principles ; but, 


1s, 1 think, to get and fix in our minds beat diſtinct and compleat ideas, as far 
as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant names. And thus, 
Per: 17 0 wikhont- Og: my ee but n nen Wenzel Bold ideas, and 
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tions and correſpondencies; that helps; us very little, for the. reaſons, that in FIERCE.” 


Improvement of our knowledge. 405 


by compatiug them one with another, finding their agreement andidiſagy et Cap. 


ment, and their ſeveral relations and habitudes; we ſhall get more! pug and KS. 

clear knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking up kein — 

ciples, and-thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. F 
$7. Wx muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as reaſon adviſes, Adept our: The trac . 


methods of Inquiry to the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we dee ad- 


ſearch after. General and certain truths ate only founded in the habitudes and knowledge 


relations of abſtract ideas. A ſagacious and methedical application of our is by conſider- 


g our ab- 


thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover all, ug ideas. 
hat can be put with truth and certainty. concerning: them, into general propo- 
fitions. By what. ſteps we are to-proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the. 


| ſchools of the mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by 
gentle degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery 


and demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt fight beyond human capacity, 


The art of finding proofs, and the admirable, methods they have invented 
for the ſingling out, and laying in order, thoſe intermediate ideas, that demon- 
ſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that. 


which has carried them fo far, and produced ſuch; wonderful and unexpected 


diſcoveries: but Whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other ideas, as 
well as whole of. magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will not deter- 
mine, This, I think, 1 may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the real as well 
.as. nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, . were purſued in the way familiar to 
mathematicians. they would carry. our thoughts farther, and with pfeaier evi- 
dence. and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to ĩmagine. 


3109. 9. Tunis gave me the confidence to advance. that conjecture, hich | ſug- By which mo- 

f wot, chap.-iii, viz. that morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathe- 
maticks. For the ideas that ethicks are converſant about being all real eſſences, clearer. 
and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable connection and agreement one with 
another; ſo far as we can find: their habitudes and relations, ſo far we ſhall be 

15 poked. of-certain; feal andi general truths; and I doubt not, but it a right 

| eie ES taken, a great part Of morality might. be made out with chat 
cleatneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering man, no more reaſon to doubt, 


rality allo may 
be made 


than he could have to..doubt;.of: the truth of. propolitions. in athemaricks, 


which have been demonſtrated-to him. 


8 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge of Müden our want of ideas, that x Wk 1 


3 Are luitable to ſuch a way of proceeding. obliges us to a quite different method. lege der 


lies is to b 


ME advance not here, AS. in the; other: (where QUT abſtract ideas are real as Well eee on- 


as nominal . eſſences) by coatemy lating our ideas, and conſidering their rela- ly by expe- 


0 — 


another place We have at large ſet down. By which, I think, it is evident, 


chat ſubſtances afford matter of very little general knowledge; and the bare 


contemplation of their abſtract ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 


0 h 
# , £ 
* 22 . 


ſearch of truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the impiovement 


Of Our knowledge i In, ſubſtantial: beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary. 
courſe; the want of ideas of their real rr ſends us from our own thoughts, 
to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me, what 

realon 


| 
] 


4.06 Improvement of our knowledge. 


Book IV. reaſon cannot; and. it is by try ing alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
—— qualites .co.exilt with thoſe of my complex idea, v. g. whether, that. yellow, 
heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malleable, or no; which experience (which 


way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) makes me not certain, 


that it is Oſim all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which I 
have tried. Bęcauſe it is no conſequence one Way or the other from my com- 


plex ideas; the. neceſſity. or inconſiſtence of malleability hath, no vifhle connecr 


- tion with the combination of that colour, weight and fuſibility in any 


& 5 4 


have ſaid here of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt ola body 


: 
: 


ol ſuch a determinate colour, weight and fuſibility, will hold true, if malleable- 
_ neſs, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aqua regia be added to it. Our reaſonings from 


theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain diſcovery. of, 
properties in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all theſe are to be fu 
caufe the other properties of ſuch bodies, depending not on theſe, but: on tha 
unknown real eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by themrdiſca- 
ver the reſt; we can go no farther than the ſimple ideas of our nominal eſſence 


will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but very 
ſparingly any certain, univerſal and uſeful traths. For upon trial having found 


that particular piece (and all others of that colour, weight and fufibility, that I 


ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex idea, 
part of my nominal eſſence of gold: whereby though I make my complex idea, 
to which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more fimple ideas than. before; 
vet ſtill, it not containing the real eſſence of any ſpecies of bodies, it helps 


b &. Fg 


me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to Sc are 
other remaining properties of that body, farther than they hay 


” 


z 


eſſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this complex idea, whether 


gold be fixed, or no; becauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary connection or 
inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body, yellow, heavy, 
fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay,.and fixedueſs: ſo that I may certainly 


* 


| know, that in whatſoever, ody theſe are. found, there fixedneſs is ſure 20 be. 
Here again for aſſurance, I,muſt apply, myſelf to experience; .as far as that 


reaches, I may have certain knowledge, but no farther. __ % 


4 7 


* 


— 


Tupis may pro- d 10. I DENY not but a man, accuſtomed to rational and regular experiments, 


cure us conve- 


"aid ; . ; 1 re, 4 HE? V3. 24> ads i! 4 J Gy 6 1 
blen, nor ball be able to ſee farther into the natyre of bodies, and gueſs righter at their 
ſcience. yet unknown properties, han Ong 


„ „ed e 14:6 "RE — | + eat FLLS 64 \ 4 a 
| have ſaid, this is. but judgment, apd ,opinion, not Knowledge: and, certainty, 
This way of gelte ang improving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by expe- 


= 
— 


5 $ 


5 


of mediocrity, which we are in in this world, can attain to; makes, me ſuſpect, 


C n 1 i | 1 | 
that natural philoſophy is not capable of being made a ſcience. We ate able, 


Laces 19, TRASH. VA Hans general Fnowledes concerning the ſpecies, pf 
bodies, and their ſeveral, properties. ; Experyments; and þiltoical, obleryations 
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| x 
we may, have, from which we may fdraw. advantages of c health, and 


thereby increaſe our on thi 
our talents reach not, nor are,ous faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 


—— — 4 — 


* 


* Ts a A 
on that 


connection with ſome or all of the ſimple ideas, that make up my nominal 


at is a ſtranger to them: but yet, as 1 


ory, Which is all that the weakneſs of our faculties in this ſtate 


ock of convepiences for this life; but beyond this I fear 


INE 


2 Improvement 'of our knowledge. 407 
8 = 11. From whence it is obvious to MISTY 1] that fi nce our faculties are Cn a 
= not fitted to ' penetrate into the internal fabrick and real eſſences of bodies; XII. 
25 but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of our 
8 ſelves, enough to lead us into a fall and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great We are fittcd 
7 conternment ; it will become us, as rational creatures, to employ thoſe faculties {9 moral 


knowledge 
we have About what” they are moſt adapted to, and follow"the direction of and pena 


nattire, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational to conclude, ra. 
that our Pro oper employment lies i in thoſe enquiries, and in that fort of know- Dena 
ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
intereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. Hence Lthink 1 may conclude, 


that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſineſs of mankind in general; (who | 
are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral. | 
arts, converſant. about feveral parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of | 
- particular men, for the common 'uſe of human life, and their own particular | 
4 ; ſubfiſtence in this world. Of what conſequence the diſcovery of one natural | 
1 body, and its properties, may be to human life, the whole great continent of 9 
4 America ĩs a convincing inſtance : whoſe ignorance-in uſeful arts, and want of 55 | 
1 the greateſt part of the conveniences of life, in a country that abounded with all 5 — 
4 ſorts of natural plenty, TI think, may be attributed to their ignorance, of what | | 
- 1 was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mineral of | 
13 iron. And whatever we think of our parts or improvements in this part of ++ 
5 the world, where knowledge and plenty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to 6 | 
3 any one, that will ſeriouſly refle& on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, | 
2 that were the uſe of iron loſt among us, We "ſhould in a few ages be un- 


g avoidably reduted to the wants and! ign nOrance of the ancient ſavage Americans, 
whoſe natural endowments and proviſions e come no way ſhort of thoſe of the 
moſt flouriſhing and polite nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe 
of that contemprible mineral, yy, be truly: ſtiled the father of arts, and author 
of Plenty. u «nt 88 


n 1 Wöbrpß not aber be thought to diſcſteem, or diſſuade the ſtudy But muſt be. 
of nature. © I'res ily 2 res che cöntemplation of his works gives us occaſion ware of * 
| do admire, reverèe, and glorify their author: and if rightly directed, may be of ee 
. greater benefit to mankind, than the monuments of exemplary charity, that ciple:. 
BK have at ſo great charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and alms-houſes. 
- KB Tle that fieſt invented printing, diſcovered the uſe of the compaſs, or made 
= public ic" the virtue And right uſe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of 

9 knowledge, or the fa lying and increaſe of uſeful commodities, and faved 

more from the grave, an thoſe. who built colleges, work-houſes and boſpitals. 

All that 1 would Ry, is, that e ſhould not be too forwardly pollefſed> with 
the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 

ways chat will not attain to it: that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for 


kent © ences! Hör unintelligible notions for ſcientifical demonitrations. PE 


In the now Bodies,” We muſt, be content to glean what we can from 

particular 2 ments: : os te cannot, „from a diſcovery of their real 
eſſences, graſp at à time hole ſheaves; and in bundles comprehend the nature 

| and N . whole ſpecies together. Where our inquiry is concerning 

2 2 co-exiſtence, 


408 | Improvement of our knowledge. 


Boor IV. co- exiience, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our ideas 

ee canyot diſcover; there experience, obſervation and natural hiſtory muſt 
give us by our ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal ſubſtances. The 
knowledge of bodies we mult get by our ſenſes, warily employed in taking 


notice of their qualities and operations on ore another : and what we hope 8 
to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we mult, I think, expect only from 3 
revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little general maxims, precarious —_ 
principles, and hypotheſes laid down at plcaſure, have promoted true know- RR 
| ledge, or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational men after real improvements; Me 
how little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many ages together, ad- B41 


vanced mens progreſs towards the knowledge of natural philoſophy; will thnk 
we have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter age have taken another 
courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier way to learned i Ignorance, 
yet a ſorer way to profitable :nowledge. 
"The true uſe § 13. NoT that we may not, to explain any phænomena of nature, make 
ol kx pocheles. uſe of any probable hy potheſis whatſoever : by potheſes, if they are well made, 
are at leaſt great helps to the memory, and often direct us to new diſcoveries. 
But my meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one too haſtily (which the 
mind, that would always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have principles 
to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined particulars, and 
| made ſeveral experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
| bypotheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; whether our principles 
will carry us quite through, and not be as inconſiſtent with one phænomenon 
of nature, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt 
- that we take care, that the name of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, 
by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable truth, which is really at beſt, 0 
but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (1 had almoſt faid 00] of the  - 
pypotheſes in natural philoſophy. _ Pp 
Clear and dif. & 14. Bur whether natural philoſophy be capable of certainty or no, the 4 
uncl ideas ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeen) to me, in ſhort, | 3 
with ſettled | _ 
"ame. and. 10 DET wwe: 3 1 
the finding of FIRST, the ry is to get and ſettle 3 in our minds determined TH of thaks = 
_ _ things, whereof we have x general or ſpecifick names; at leaſt of ſo many of them 
agreement or AS We would conſider and improve our knowledge in, or reaſon about. And if _—_ 
cifagreement, they be ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make them ST 
HH © enlarge our AS compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as many L | 
f N e ſimple ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly determine = 
3 the ſpecies : and each of thoſe ſimple ideas, which are the ingredients of our = Þ 
complex ones, ſhouid be clear and diſtin&t in our minds. For it being _ 
evident, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as far as they are either 
=. 5 imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot exp: Ct to have certain, perfect or 
6 clear knowledge. 
1 SG xcospu v, the other is the art + finding out thoſe intermediate ideas, 
* which may ſhew us the agreement or e of . idcas, which 
Cannot be immediately dene, 
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of Which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any 


in a right-ang] 
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tary. If our knowledge were altogether neceſſaty, all mens knowledge would — 
not only be alike, but eyery man would know all that is knowable : and if it Our know. 


Improvement of our knowledge. 5 409 


1 I 87 Tur theſe two (and not the relying on maxims, and drawing con- CHAP. 
1 from ſome general propoſitions) are the right methods of i improving XII. 


our knowledge in the ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of quantity, the 
conſideration of mathematical knowledge will eafily inform us. Where firſt we Mathema- 


ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear idea of thoſe angles, or figures * 
knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a man, not to have a perfect exact idea of 
a right angle, a ſcalenum, or trapezium; and there is nothing more certain, 
than that he will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about them. Farther it is 
evident, that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims, which are taken for 
principles in mathematicks, that hath ed the maſters of that ſcience into thoſe 
wonderful diſcoverics they have made. Let a man of good parts know all the 
maxims generally made uſe of in mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, and contem- 
plate their extent and conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their 
aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 
2 triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. The 
knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its parts, and if you take equals 


from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, to this 


demonſtration: and a man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe axioms, 
without ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical truths, They have 
been diſcovered by the thoughts otherwiſe applied : the mind had other 
objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, when it firſt | 
got the knowledge of ſuch truths ! in mathematicks, which men well enough _ 


_ acquainted with-thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of their method who firſt 
made theſe demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows 


what me :thods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of ſcience, may 


: hereaficr be InVENted, anſwering that of algebra in mathematicks, which ſo 
readily finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure others by; whoſe equality or 
proportion we could otherwiſe voy 1 5 or, Fee never come to know ? 
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Some farther otifiderations. concerning our 


knowledge. 
UR knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, bas a great conformity 0 HA p. 
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with our fight, that it is neither wholly neceflary, nor wholly volun- XIII. 


were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard or value it, that they would ledge partly 
have extreme little,- or. none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot chuſe but 7 ian 
receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have memory, they cannot but retain iy. 
ome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive. 


he agreement or dilagreement of ſome of them one with another: as he that 


TOE LE Gee V 


410 


Book IV. 


— erunmend 


Conſiderations concerning our knowledge. 


has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, and perceive 
a difference in them. But though a man, with his eyes open in the light, cannot 


but ſee; yet there be certain objects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn 


Tue appi ca- 


tion volunta- 


ry; but we 
know as 
things are, 
not as we 
pleate. 


his eyes to; there may be in his reach a book containing pictures and dif- 

courſes, capable to delight or inſtru him, which ye the may never have the 

will to open, never take the pains to look into. 5 LS 
8 2. THERE is alſo another thing in a man's power, and that is, though he 


turns his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet he may chuſewhethet he will 
curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application endeavour to obſerve accurately 


all that is vifible in it. But yet what he does fee, he cannot fee otherwiſe than 


he does. It depends not on his will to ſee that black which appears yellow; nor 

to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The earth will not 

appear painted with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, whenever he has 
a mind to it: in the cold winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he 
will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our underſtanding; all that is voluntary in 


our knowledge, istheemploying or with-holding any of our faculties, from this or 


that ſort of objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them: but they being 
employed, our will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the mind 
one way or other; that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are 


clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as mens ſenſes are converſant about ex- 


ternal objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas, which arepreſented by them, 
and be informed of the exiſtence of things without: and ſo far as mens thoughts 


converſe with their own determined ideas, they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, ob- 


ſerve the agreement or diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, 
which is ſo far knowledge: and if they have names for thoſe ideas which they 
have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propo- 
ſitions, which expreſs that agreement or diſagreement they perceive in them, 

and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. For what a man ſees, he cannot 


nſtance, in 
numbers. 


but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 


8 3. Tuus he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the pains 


to compare one, two and three to ſix, cannot chuſe but know that they are 


equal: he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meaſure 


In natural re- 
lig on. | 


its angles, and their magnitudes, 1s certain that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this truth,“ that it is impoſ- 
« ſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.“ 8 14 hes 


Ax allo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak being, made 
by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 
and good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear and obey God, as 
that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the ideas of two ſuch beings 


in his mind, and will turn his thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as. 


certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent, is under an obligation to 


obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain to find; that three, four and ſeven 
are leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider and compute thpſe numbers; nor can 


be be ſurer in a clear morning that the ſun is riſen, if he will but open his eyes, 


and turn them that way. But yet theſe truths, being ever ſo: certain, ever ſo 
clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 
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Judgment | | 41 1 


0 H A P 1 8 R XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


HE underſtanding faculties being given to man, not barely for CH A p. 
I ſeculation, but alſo for the conduct of his life, man would be at XIV. 

a great lob; if he had nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of true Cn. 
knowledge. For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would Our tnow- 
be often utterly i in the dark, and in moſt of the actions of his life, perfe&tly at a lecge being 
ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the abſence of clear and certain know- 09 rg 


ledge. He that will not eat, till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; de. 


he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes ou will 


ſucceed; will have little elſe to do, but to fit till and periſh. 
I 2, THEREFORE as God has ſet ſome things in broad day. light; as he has Wha a th 


given us ſome certain knowledge, though limited to a few things in compa- be made of 


this twiligh 
riſon, probably, as a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to excite Kat . 


in us a deſite and endeavour. after a better ſtate: fo in the greateſt part of 
our concernments, he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may fo ſay, of 


probability; ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to check our over- | 


confidence and preſumption, we might by every day's experience be made 
ſenſible of our ſhort-ſightedneſs and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe whereof 
might be a conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this our pilgrimage 
with induſtry and care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which might 
lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: it being highly rational to think, even 


were revelation filent in- the caſe, that as men employ thoſe talents God 


has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards at the 
cloſe of the ** when their ſun ſhall let, and SIRE ſhall put an end to their 


labours. 


8 30. U HE facolty which God has given man to ſupply the want of clear Judgment 


ind certain knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be had, is judgment: blies the 


want of 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which is the ſame, knowle? ge. 


any propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evidence 
in the proofs. The mind ſometimes exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſit,, 
where demonſtrative proofs, and certain knowledge are not to be had; and 


ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs, or haſte, even where demonſtrative 
and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine. the 


agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are deſirous or concerned 


to know.; but either incapable of ſuch attention as is requiſite in a long 
train of gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their, eyes, on, or 


wholly: paſs/byi the proofs; and ſo without making out the demonſtration, 


determine of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as it were by, a 


view of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the vba 


2 ſeems moſt __ to them upon ſuch a looſe re. This faculty of the 


683g g 2 1 ERINS 62) mind, 
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perceiving it. ſatisfied of the agreement or dilagreement of any ideas. 
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412 P Probability. 


Book IV. mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about things, is called judgment; 

——— when about truths. delivered in words, is moſt commonly called aſſent or 

diſſent: which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the mind has occaſion: 

to employ this faculty, I ſhall under theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in 

our language to equivocation, : ; . W CNY 5 

ſodgment is § 4. Tuus the mind has two faculties, converſant about truth and falſ- 
the prewning see ; or ap cnn arora 

. aer FIRST, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 


SECONDLY, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or ſeparating 
them from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement or diſa- 
greement is not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the word 
imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, ar. 
ſcoarates them, as in reality things are, it is right judgment. 


En Ar. FI. AS demonſtration is the ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement of 
VV two ideas, by the intervention of one or more proofs, which have 


w—A— 2 conſtant, immutable, and viſible connection one with another; ſo probability 
Probability is is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, by the 


ne appear- intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant: and immutable, or at 


ance of agree- , 2 OI WE SO | on 
ae 5 leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and 


{ailible proofs, is enough to induce the mind to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. For example: in the demonſtration of it, a man perceives 
the certain immutable connection there is of equality between the three angles 
of a triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhew their 

equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive knowledge of the agreement 

or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the 
whole ſeries is continued. with an evidence, which clearly ſhews the agreement. 

or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equality to two right ones: and thus 
he has certain knowledge that it is fo. But another man, who never took. 

the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a mathematician, a man of 
credit, affirm the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones,. 
 affents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which. caſe the foundation of his: 
aſſent is the probability of the thing, the proof being ſuch as for the moſt part. 
carries truth with it: the man, on. whoſe teſtimony he receives it, not being. 

wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his knowledge, eſpecially in, 

matters of this kind. So that that which cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, 

that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which, 

makes him. take theſe ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 

is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker. in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed vera». 
city in this, 5 * 


| happy cnough to find certain truth in every thing which we have occaſion to XV. 
cConſider; moſt of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act UPON, Momus 


if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our :nowledge of them was 


lineſs, even to the confines of impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of aflent from full 

afforaiice and confidence, quite down to conjecture, dqubt, and diſtruſt: I ſhall. 

come now, (having, as I think, found out the bounds of human knowledge 
and certainty) in the next place, to conſider the ſcveral degrees and grounds of 


it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment the mind gives this fort of things to be 
propoſitions, is called belief, aſſent, or opinion, which is the admitting or re- true before ue 
ceiving any propoſition for true, upon arguments or proofs that are found to be 


herein lies the difference between probability and certainty, faith and know- | 


greater grounds of probability on one fide or the other. For exunple: 


Probability. 5 e 4713 


2. Our knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we not "nd HAP, 


are ſach, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their tiuth : yet fone ot ip] is to ſupply 
them border ſon ear upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them; 3 knowledge. 
but aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according to that atlent, as reſolutely, a 


perfect and certain. But there being degrees herein from the very neighbour- 
hood of certainty and demonſtration, quite down to improbability and -unlike- 


probability, and aſſent or faith, 
$ Z. PROBABILITY is J. kelineſs to be true, the very notation of the word Being that 


; + 290M 8 which makes 
fignitying ſuch a propoſition, for which there be arguments 0! Proots, to make | N 


know them w 
e ſo. 


perſuade us to receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. And 


ledge, that in all the parts of knowledge there is intuition; cach immediate idea, e | 


each ſtep has its viſible and certain connection; in belief, not ſo. That „ || 


thing not evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that are under conſideration. 

"8 4. ProzaviiTy then, being to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, and The provad: 1 
to guide us where that fails, is always converſant about propolitions, whereof of probability — 


are two ; cones ir 
we have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for true, formity Witn = 


| 
which makes me believe, is ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe; ſome- — | 
| 


The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two following. our own expe- 


FIRST, the conformity of my: thing with our own knowledge, obſervation, 3 go 


and experience. . others expe - 


SECONDLY, the teſtimony of others, vouching their obſervation and bience. 


experience. In the teſtimony of others, is to be conlidered, I. The number. | | 


2. The integrity. 3. The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. The deſign of the . 


where it is a : teſtimony out of a book cited. 5. The confiliency of the parts, 


and circumſtances of the reJation, 6. Contrary teſtimonics. | 
8 5. PROBABILITY wanting that intuitive evidence, which infallivly deter- In this all the 


mines the underſtanding, and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if jt asreemeus 
would proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds "of probability, con: 


| 
I 
ought tobe | | 


ſee how they make more or lels, for or againſt any proppſition, before it aſſents examined be. 


to, or diſſents from it; and upon a due ballancing the whole, reject, or receive Os ode.” 

it, with a more or lefs firm aſſent, proportionably to the preponderancy of the 8 
Ir I my ſelf ſee a man walk on the ice, it is paft probability, it is Knowledge : 7 

hut if another tells me he ſaw a man in England in the baba of a ſharp winter, 


walk. 


„ 
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Book IV. walk upon water hardened with cold; this has ſo great conformity with what 
i uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing 
| itſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of that 
matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between the tropicks, * 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing before, there the whole proba- We 
bility relies on teſtimony : and as the relators are more in number, and of . 
more credit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the truth; ſo that 1 
matter of fact is like to find more or leſs belief. Though toa man, whoſe ex pe- | | 
rience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing like 
it, the moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belicf, 
As it happened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt other 
things told him, that the water in his country would ſometimes, in cold 
weather, be ſo hard, that men walked upon it, and that it would bear an | 
elephant if he were there. To which the king replied, © Hitherto I have & 
believed the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as . 
a ſober fair man, but now I am ſure you lie t. . 
They being 8 6. UPoN theſe grounds depends the probability of any propoſition : and 1 
capable of as the conformity of our knowledge, as the certainty of obſervations, as the . 
great variety, | | | OY | | I | 3 | 1 
frequency and conſtancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 5 
teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any propoſition in 
itſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, which, though by | 4 
itſelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by * 
which men moſt commonly regulate their aſſent, and upon which they pin . 
their faith more than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others: though 
there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead 
one; ſince there is much more falſhood and error among men, than truth - 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions of others, whom we 
know and think well of, be a ground of aſſent, men have reaſon to be Hea- 
thens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts' in Spain, Proteſtants in 
England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground of aſſent I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another place. OE 


CCC BD 
Of the degrees of affent. — 


Cui. XVI. & I. Mg HE grounds of probability wa hows Weld down in the foregoing 


HE chapter; as they are the foundations on which our aſſent is built, WE 
ought to be fo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees are, or. ought to be 0 
a dad by regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of probability 1 
the grounds | | 3 


there may be, they yet operate no. farther on the mind, which ſearches after 
truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 
judgment or ſearch that the mind makes, I confeſs, in the opinions men 
have, and firmly ſtick to, in the world, their aſſent is not always ines 50 | 
| * — 2 — actual 


of probability. 


. 


e LOS 


to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the proofs concerning any probable 
truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular deduction of conſequences mor. * 5 
in which they have formerly placed or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough urſelves wich 


means, to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he has, 


Degrees of aſſent. ; e 


actual view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them: it being in many Cn AP. 


caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very XVI. 
admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which upon a due examination W=wn— 
made them embrace that ſide of the queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once 

with care and fairneſs, ſifted the matter as far as they could; and that they 

have ſearched into all the particulars, that they could imagine to give any light 

to the queſtion ; and with the beſt of their {kill caſt up the account upon the 


hole evidence: and thus having once found on which ide the probability 


appeared to them, after as full and exact an enquiry as they can make, they 
lay up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth they had diſcovered ; and 
for the future they remain ſatisfied with the teſtimony of their memories, that 
this is the opinion, that by the proofs they have once ſeen of it deſerves ſuch 


a degree of their aſſent as they afford it. Ear 
- $2. TRIs is all that the greateſt part of men are capable of doing, in Theſe canr.ot- | 


| ating: in inions and! \t. u xrill Cr ; always be ac 
regulating their opinions and judgment ; unleſs a man will exact of them, either mal in ow. 


the remem- 
to fill a large volume on one ſingle queſtion : or elſe they muſt require a man, brance that 
for every opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the proofs : both vun . 


. 8 . . : 1 ground for 
which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore that the memory be relied ſuch a degree 


on in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, whereof the f eſſent. 
proofs are not actually in their thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
actually to recal. Without this the greateſt part of men muſt be either very 
ſcepticke, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, 


having lately ſtudied the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, for want of 
memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 2 f 


8 3. I cAxxN OT but own, that mens ſticking to their paſt judgment, and The in confe- . 


adhering firmly to concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great obſti- OE Os | 


nacy in error and miſtake, But the fault is not that they rely on their judgment 


memories for what they have before well judged; but becauſe they judged be- wee not 


fore they had well examined. May we not find a great number (not to lay the rightly made. 
greateſt part) of men that think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral 


0 


matters; and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe ? who imagine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never 
queſtioned, never examined their own opinions? Which is indeed to think 


they judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: and yet theſe of all- 
men hold their opinions with the greateit ſtiffneſs; thoſe being generally the 


molt fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What 
we once know, we are certain is ſo: and we may be (ecure, that there are 
no latent proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it 
in doubt. But in matters of probability, it is not in every caſe we can be ſure 
that we have all the patticulars before us, that any way concern the queſtion 


and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the 
probability on the other ſide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to pre- 


ponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and 


1 


and then We 


| 
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Book IV. ſo as th to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ; and that there N 
A is no more to be alledged for his better information? And yet we are ö 
forced to determine ourſelves on the one ſide or other. The conduct of 
our lives, and the management of our great concerns, will not bear 
delay: for thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the determination of our 
judgment in points, wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
knowledge, an \ herein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide or the 
ther. 
The right uſe § 4. SINCE therefore it is unavoidable to the 8 part of men, if not all, 
nigra to have leveral opinions, without certain and indubitable proofs of their 
| forbearance, truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightneſs, or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their foriner tenets preſently upon the 
offer of an argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
inſufficiency of: it would methinks become all men to maintain peace, and 
the common offices of humanity and friendſhip, in the diverſity of opinions; 


ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſſj 1 

quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind reſignation to an autho- 1 
rity, which the underſtanding of man acknowledges not. For howgeer it N 

may often miſtake, it can own no other guide but reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to ; 65 


the will and dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your ſenti- 

ments, be one that examines before he ens you muſt give him leave at his 
leiſure to go over the account again, and recalling what is out of his mind, 
examine all the particulars, to ſee on which fide the advantage lies: and if be 
will not think our arguments of weight enough to engage him a- new in ſo | | 
much pains, it is but what we do often ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould KEE 
take it amiſs if others ſhould preſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And 44 
if he be one who takes his opinions upon truſt, how can we imagine that he Ee: 
ſhould renounce thoſe tenets which time and cuſtom have fo ſettled in his 1 
mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an vnqueſtionable certainty; b 
or which he takes to be impreſſions 1 — has received from God himſelf, or 1 
from men ſent by him? How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled I, 
ſhould be given up to the arguments or authority of a ſtranger, or adverſary ; 
eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails 
to be, where men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to com- 
miſerate our mutual 1 ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 

and fair ways of information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obliinite 

1 1 5 and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our opi- 

| e nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when it is more than 

= EE probable, that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs, For 

| | where is the man that has inconteſtible evidence of the truth of all that he 

holds, or of the falſhood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has exa- 
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=: - mined, to the bottom, all his own, or other mens opinions? The neceſſity of 

} 8 believing, without knowledge, nay often upon very flight grounds, in this he 
| 0, fleeting ſtate of action and blindneſs we are in, ſhould. make us more buſy * 1 
| and careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, who _ —_— 
E have not thoroughly examined to the bottom all their own tenets, muſt confeſs ; 3 


| O they are unfit to o preſeribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as 
{ DEITY truth 


#6 


doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who 
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truth on other mens belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, nor CH a y, 
weighed the arguments of probability, on which they ſhould receive or reject XVI. 


it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt doubt 


in all the doctrines they profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 
pretence to require others to follow them: but theſe are fo few in number, and 
find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opinions, that nothing inſolent 
and imperious is to be expected from them: and there is reaſon to think, 
that if men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 


on others, 5 1 1 N a” 9 
58 5. Bor to return to the grounds of aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees of it, Probability is 
we are to take notice, that the propoſitions we receive upon inducements of , mate. 


, *y . 0 . . . | ter of fact or 
probability, are of two forts; either concerning ſome particular exiſtence, or, (peculatiou. 


as it is uſually termed, matter of fact, which falling under obſervation, is 


capable of human teſtimony ; or elſe concerning things, which being beyond 


the diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſtimony, = 5 
§ 6. CONCERNING the firſt of theſe, viz, particular matter of fact. The concur- 
FIRST, where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant obſervation of c #2011" 


| mp : | ence of all o- 
ourſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent reports ther men with 


of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if 9975 produces | 


aſſurance ap- 


it were certain knowledge; and we reaſon and act thereupon with as little proaching 0 


have occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the laſt win- 
ter, or that there were ſwallows ſeen there in the ſummer; I think a man 


could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt 
therefore, and higheſt degree of probability, is, when the general conſent of all 
men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a man's conſtant and 


never-failing experience in like caſes, to confirm the truth of any particular 
matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes : ſuch are all the ſtated conſtitutions 


and properties of bodies, and the regular proceedings of cauſes and effects in 


the ordinary courſe of nature. This we call an agreement from the nature of 


things themſelves, For what our own and other mens conſtant obſervation has 


found always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be 


the effects of ſteady and regular cauſes, though they come not within the reach 
of our knowledge, Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and 


changed the colour or conſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that iron funk in water, 
and ſwam in quickſilver: theſe and the like propoſitions about particular facts, 


being agreea\-le to our conſtant experience, as often as we have to do with 
theſe matters; and being generally ſpoke of (when mentioned by others) as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by 
any body; we are put paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
have been; or any predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, is 


very true. Theſe probabilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern our 
thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our actions as fu'ly, as the moſt evi- 
dent demonſtration; and in what concerns us, we. make little or no difference 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus grounded, rifes to al- 
A ‚˖· | 22 5 
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cnowledge. = 


$ 
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| Book: IV. 9 7. SECONDLY, the next degree of probability i is, when I find by my own 
experience, and the agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be, for 


8 the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 


ny and expe- and undoubted witneſſes, v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of men in all 


rience for the 
molt part pro. Bens and my own experience, as far as I had an opportunity to obſerve, con- 


duce coni= firming it, that moſt men prefer their private advantage to the publick. If all 


dence, hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is extremely | 


probable. And in this caſe, our afſent has a ſufficient foundation to raile 
ittſelf to a degree, which we may call confidence. 
Fair teſtimo- § 8. THIRDLY, in things that happen indifferently, as that a bird ſhould 
ny, anc ve fly this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a man's right or left hand, &c. 
thing indiffe- When any particular matter of fact is youched by the concurrent teſtimony of 
rent, pro- unſuſpected witneſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 
confident be- ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that about one thoufand ſeven hundred years 
lief. ago, there lived in it a man, called Julius Cæſar; that he was a general, and 
that he won a battle againſt another, called Pompey: this, though in the 


nature of the thing there be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being Plate by 


| hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted by no one writer, a man cannot avoid 


believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of the being and actions 
of his on acquaintance, whereof he hill; is a witneſs, ; 
Experiences 9 9. Tnus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 
Ew. N carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 


infinicely vary and leaves us as little liberty to believe or diſbelieve, as a demonſtration does, 
ibe cegrees of whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when teſtimonies 


to proportion the afſent to the different evidence and probability of the thing; 

vrhich riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of credibility, VIZ. 
common obſervation in like cales, and particular teſtimonies 1 in that particular 
inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great variety of con- 


trary obfervations, circumſtinces, reports, different quali ifications, tempers, 


deſigns, overſights, &c. of the reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to 


_ preciſe rules the various degrees wherein men give their aſſent. This only may 


be ſaid in general, that as the arguments and proofs pro and con, upon due 
examination, nicely weighing every particular circumſtance, ſhall to any one 


appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate 
on either fide ; ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind ſuch different enter 


taipments, as we call belief, ith Sueſs, doubt, WIYo ng diſtruſt, 
a ſbelief, Kc. | | 

Traditional & 10. Turs is what concerns aſſent in matters wherein teſtimony is made 

teſtimonies, uſe Of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a 


the farther re- 


wo: ed, the rule obſerved in the law of England ; which! is, though the atteſted copy of 
kf their a record be gcod procf, yet the copy of a copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever 


Pool. lo credible witnefles, will not be admitted as a proof i in judicature. This 1 is ſo 


generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſdom and caution to be 


4 — — uſed 


contradict common experience, and the reports of hiſtory and witneſſes claſh 
with the ordinary courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactneſs is required, to form a right judgment; and 
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uſed in our enquiry after material truths, that I never yet heard of any one C Hap 
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that blamed it. This practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions of right and XVI. 
wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, viz. that any teſlimony, tbe 


farther off it is from the original truth, the leſs force and proof it has, The 
being and exiſtence of the thing itſelf, is what I call the original truth. A 


credible man vouching his knowledge of it, is a good proof: but if another 
equally credible do witneſs it from his report, the teſtimony 1s weaker ; and 
a third that atteſts the hear-ſay of an hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. 80 


that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force of the proof: and the 
more hands the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the lets ſtrength and 


evidence does it receive from them. This I thought receſſary to be taken notice 
of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome men the quite contrary commonly practiſed, 


who look on opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand 
years ſince would not, to a rational man, contemporary with the firſt voucher, 


have appeared at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only 
becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this 
ground, propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for authentick truths; and thoſe 
- which found or deſerved little credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, 
are thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. =—_ 7 
8 11. I wovuLD not be thought here to leſſen the credit and uſe of hiſtory : yet hitory is 


it is all the light we have in many caſes, and we receive from it a great part of great ule, 


of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, 
and more uncorrupted, Bat this truth itſelt forces me to ſay, that no proba- 
bility can ariſe higher than its firſt original, What has no other evidence than 
the Angle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, 
Whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hundreds 
of others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 
is only the weaker. Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, 
and a thouſand odd reaſons, or capricios, mens minds are acted by (im poſſible 
to be diſcovered) may make one man quote another man's words or meaning 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of writers, 


cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deſerve, where the originals are 


wanting ; and conſequently how much leſs, quotations of quotations can he 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon ſlight 


grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future ages, by being often 


repeated. But the farther {till it is from the original, the leſs valid it is, and 
has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, 


than in his from whom he received it. 


8 12. Tus probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch as In things 


concern matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and teſti. <> ſenſe 


| {bj LES OT e AE. 18 5 | cannot diſ- 
mony. There remains that other fort, concerning which men entertain cover, ana- 


opinions with variety of affent, though the things be ſuch, that falling not bau is the 


under the reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of teſtimony. Such are, 
I. The exiſtence, nature and operations of finite immaterial beings without us; 


Hh h 2 as 


great rule of 
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Book IV. as ſpirits, angels, devils, &c. or the exiſtence of material beings; which either 
for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take 


notice of, as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent inhabitants in 
the planets, and other manſions of the vaſt univerſe. 2. Concerning the man- 


ner of operation in moſt parts of the Works of nature: wherein though we ſee 
the ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways 


and manner how they are produced. We lee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move; the load- ſtone draws iron; and the parts of a candle ſuccethvely 
melting, turn into flame, and give us both light and heat. Theſe and the like 


effects we ſee and know: but the cauſes that operate, and the manner they are 
produced 1 in, we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the 


like coming not within the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be examined by 


them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or leſs pro- 
bable, only as they more or leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minde, 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge and obſervation. 
Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we have, and it is from that alone we 
draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of 


two bodies violently one upon another, produces heat, and very often fire 


itſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call heat and fire, conſiſts in a 
violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter: 

oObſcrving likewiſe that the different refractions of pellucid bodies produce in 
our eyes the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the different 
ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeveral bodies:- as of velvet, watered 
ile, &. does the like, we think ĩt probable that the colour and ſhining of bodies, 


is in them nothing but the different arrangement and refraction of their minute 


and inſenfible parts. Thus finding 1 in all parts of the creation, that fall under 
human obſervation, that there is a gradual connection of one with another, 


without any great or diſcernable gaps between, in all that great variety of things 


Ve ſee in the world, which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the ſeveral 
ranks of beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the bounds: betwixt them; we have 
reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend upwards? in degrees 
of perfection. It is a hard tnatter to ſay where ſenſible and rational begin, and 
where inſenfible and irrational end: and who is there quick-ſighted enough to 
determine preciſely, which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and which the 
firſt of thoſe which have no life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and 
augment, as the quantity does in a regular cone; where though there be a 
manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter at remote diſtance, yet the 
difference between the upper and under, where they touch one another, is hardly 
diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great between ſome men, and ſome 
animals; but if we will compare the underſtanding and abilities of ſome men 
and ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that 


that of the man is either clearer or larger, Obſerving, I fay, ſuch gradual and 


gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath man, 
the rule of analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above us 


and our obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, ex- 
celling us in  {eycral degrees of perfection, aſcending h towards the infinite 


perfection 
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perfection of the creator, by gentle ſteps and differences, that are every one at Cn Ar. 


no great diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of probability, which is the beſt XVI. 
conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe of hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and 


influence; and a wary reaſoning from analogy, leads us often into the diſcovery 
of truths and uſeful productions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

F 13. Tnoucn the common experience and the ordinary courſe of things One caſe 
have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them give or TROY aeg 


ry EX erlence 
refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to their belief; yet there is one caſe, Len werte 


wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the aflent to a fair teſtimony tellimony. 


given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends aimed at 


by him, who has the power to change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch 
circumſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſervation, This is the proper caſe 


of miracles, which well attefted do not only find credit res but give it 


alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. 
© 14. BEesIDES thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one fort of pro- The bare teſ- 
besten that challenge the higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, ee ee 


velation is the 


whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with common experience, and higheſt cer- 


the ordinary courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof i is, becauſe the tainty- 


teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of 
God himſelf. This carries with it an aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name, revelation and our aſſent to it, 


faith: which as abſolutely determines our minds and as perfectly excludes all 


wavering, as our knowledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, ay: we can, whether any revelation from God be true. So that faith 


is a ſettled and ſure principle of aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no manner of 


room for doubt or heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine reve- 
lation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all 


the extravagancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong principles, if we 


have faith and aſſurance in what is not divine revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe caſes, our aſſent can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its being 
a revelation, and that this is the meaning of "the expreſſions it 1s delivered in, 


If the evidence of its being a revelation, or that this is its true ſenſe, be only on 


probable proofs; our aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or diftidence, 
ariſipg from the more or leſs apparent probability of the proofs. But of faith, 


and the precedency it ought to have before other ar guments of perſuaſion, 1 


ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 


contradiſtinction to reaſon; though in truth it be nothing elle but an aſlent 
founded on n the ab it reaſon, 
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Of reaſon. 


Cn Ar. § 1. 5 E word reaſon in the Engliſh language has different {anificatians: 

XVII. ſometimes it is taken for true and clear principles; ſometimes for 
—— clear and fair deductions from thoſe principles ; and ſometimes for the cauſe, 
Various ſigni- and particularly the final cauſe. But the conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in 
heations of a fignification different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a faculty in 


on. an, itt faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to be eee from beaſts, and 
wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
Wherein rea- & 2. Ir general knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts i in a perception of the 
ſoning con- | 
Pl agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas; and the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of all things without us (except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence every 
man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) 
be had only by our ſenſes : what room is there for the exerciſe of any other 
faculty, but outward ſenſe and inward perception ? What need is there of 
reaſon? Very much ; both for the enlargement of our knowledge, and regu= 
lating our aſſent: for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, and is 
neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains 
two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By the one, it finds out; and by the 
other, 1 it ſo orders the intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what connection there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth ſought for, Which is that 
woe call illation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the perception of the 
connection there is between the ideas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby 
the mind comes to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge ; or their probable 
connection, on which it gives or with- holds 1 its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and 
intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt part of our knowledge 5 
depends upon deductions and intermediate ideas: and in thoſe caſes, where we 
are fain to ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propoſitions for true, 
without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and 
compare the grounds of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the faculty | 
which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in 
| the one, and probability in the other, is that which we call reaſon. For as 
Teaſun perceives the neceſſary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or 
| proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any demonſtration that produces know- 
ledge; ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs 
one to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe, to which it will think aſſent 
due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which can be truly called reaſon, For 
where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, where it does not 
_ diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection or no; there mens opinions are 
not the product of judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but the effects of 
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chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 


without direction. 


So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe ſour degrees; the firſt and 


and methodical diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit order, 
to make their connection and force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third 
is the perceiving their connection; and the fourth, a making a right concluſion, 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical demonſtration ; it 


being one thing to perceive the connection of each part, as the demonſtration 


is made by another; another to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on 


all the parts; a third, to make out a demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out theſe in- 


termediate ideas or proofs by which it is made, 


$ 4. THERE is one thing more, which I hall defire to be conſidered con- Syllogiſm not 
cerning reaſon ; and that is, whether ſyllogiſm, as is generally thought, be the 
proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this faculty. The reaſon. 
cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe, 


FRS, becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the connection of the proofs in any one 
inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the mind can 


perceive ſuch connection where it really is, as ealily, nay perhaps better, 
J...... i an EIB „„ 
I, we will obſerve the actings of our own minde, we ſhall find that we 
_ reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connection of the proof, 
without reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And therefore we 


may take notice, that there are many men that reaſon exceeding clear and 


rightly, who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many 
parts of Afia and America, will find men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as 


himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argument 


to thoſe forms: and ] believe ſcarce any one makes ſyllogiſms in reaſoning 
within himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a 
fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period; 

and ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in its 


naked deformity. But the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe, 
it ſhews, by the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe who have 


thoroughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have ſo examined the many ways 
that three propoſitions may be put together, as to know which of them does 


certainly conchude right, and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they 


do fo, All who have ſo far conſidered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon Why 


in three propoſitions laid together in one form, the concluſion will be certainly 
right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant are certain of the concluſion 
they draw from the premiſes in the allowed modes and figures, But they who 

have not fo far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure by virtue of {yllogiſm, that 


the concluſion certainly follows from the premiſes; they only take it to be fo by 


an implicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in thoſe forms of argumen- 


tation; but this is ſtil} but believing, not being certain, Now if, of all man- 


kind, 


. 
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kind, thoſe his can make ſyllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe 
who cannot; and if of thoſe few who have been taught logick, there is but 
a very fmall number, who do any more than beheve that ſyllogiſms in the 
allowed modes and figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that 


they do lo; if ſyllogiſms muſt be taken for the only proper inſtrument of rea- 
ſon and means of knowledge; it will follow, that before Ariftotle there was 
not one man that did or could know any thing by reaſon; and that ſince the 


invention of ſyllogiſms, there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 


Bu” God has nat been ſo ſparing to men to make them barely two-legged 
creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them rational, 1. e. thoſe few of 
them that he could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to ſee, that 
in above threeſcore ways, that three propoſitions may be laid together, there 
are but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is right; 
and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the concluſion is certain, and in 
the other not. God has been more bountiful to mankind than ſo. He has 
given them a mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in methods of 
lyllogizing : the underſtanding 1 is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules; it has a 

native faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its ideas. and can 


range them right, without any ſuch perplexing repetitions. I ſay not this any 


antients; whoſe large views, acuteneſs and penetration of thought, and 
ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled: and who in this very invention of 
forms of argumentation, wherein the concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly. 
inferred, did great ſervice againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right reaſoning may be reduced to his 
forms of ſyllogiſm. But yet I think without any diminution to him I may 
truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of reaſoning, for the 
leading of thoſe into truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the 
beſt uſe they may of their reaſon, for the attainment of knowledge. And 


way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt men amongſt the 


he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome forms to be concluſive, and others not, 


ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, and like to rain, and the will eafily under- 
ſtand it is not ſafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a fever: 
ſhe clearly ices the probable connection of all theſe, viz. ſouth-weſt wind, and 


not by the forms themſclves, but by the original way of knowledge, i. e. by 5 


the viſible agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman that the wind is 


clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relapſe, and danger of death, without tying 


them together in thoſe artificial and cumberſome fetters of ſeveral ſyllogiſme, 


that clog and hinder the mind, which proceeds from one part to another 


5 quicker and clearer without them; and the probability which ſhe eaſily 

_ perceives in things thus in their native ſtate would be quite loſt, if this argu- 
ment were managed learnedly, and propoſed in mode and figure. For it very 
often confounds the connection: and, I think, every one will perceive in ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, that the knowledge gained thereby comes ſhorteſt + 


and cleareſt without ſyllogiſms. 


INFERENCE is looked on as the great act of the rational EP and ſo it 
18 when it is rightly made; but the mind, either very deſirous to W 
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its knowledge, or very apt to favour the fentiments it has once imbibed, is CH p. 
very forward to make inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte XVII. 
before it perceives the connection of the ideas that muſt hold the extreme 


together. eee 5 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propoſition laid down as true, to 
draw in another as true, 1. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 
ideas cf the inferred propoſition, v. g. Let this be the propoſitjon laid down, 


% men ſhall be puniſhed in another world,” and from thence be inferred this 


Other, © then men can determine themſelves.” The queſtion now is to know 


whether the mind has made this inference right or no; if it has made it bv 


finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 
them, placed in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right 
inference, If it has done it without ſuch a view, it has not ſo much made an 


inference that will hold, or an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs 


to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in neither caſe is it ſyllogiſm that 
diſcovered thoſe ideas, or ſhewed the connection of them, for they mult be 
both found out, and the connection every where perceived, before they can 
rationally be made uſe of in ſyllogiſm : unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, 


without conſidering what connection it hath with the two other, whoſe agree- 


ment (hould be ſhewn by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may be 
taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove any concluſion, But this 
no body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of the 


intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes are concluded to agree; 
and therefore each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath 
a viſible connection with thoſe two it has been placed between, or elſe thereby 


the concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in: for wherever any link of the 


chain is looſe, and without connection, there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, 
and it hath no force to infer or draw in any thing. In the inſtance above- 


mentioned, what is it ſhews the force of the inference, and conſequently the 


reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the intermediate ideas 
that draw in the conclulion, or prop-ſition inferred? v. g. men ſhall be pu- 


niſhed———-God the puniſher———juſt puniſhment———the puniſhed 


guilty could have done other wiſe freedom ſelf- determi- 
nation: by which chain of ideas thus viſibly linked together in train, i. e. each 


intermediate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is immediately placed 


between, the ideas of men and ſelf determination appear to be connected, i. e. 


this propoſition, men can determine themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from 


this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other world. For here the mind ſeeing 


the connection there is between the idea of mens puniſhment in the other 
world, and the idea of God punithing ; between God puniſhing and the juſtice of 
the puniſhment; between juſtice of the puniſhment and guilt; between guilt and 
a power to do otherwiſe; between a power to do otherwiſe and freedom; and 


between freedom and ſelf- determination; ſees the connection between men and 


{elf-determination. __ 


Now I aſk whether the connection of the extremes be not more clearly ſeen 
in this ſimple and natural diſpoſition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and 
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jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it jumble, till 
ſome body ſhall put theſe ideas into ſo many ſyllogiſms, and then ſay, that 
they are leſs jumbled, and their connection more viſible, when they are tranſ- 
poſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in artificial forms; than in 
that ſhort and natural plain order they are laid down in here, wherein every one 


may ſee it; and wherein they mult be ſeen before they can be put into a train 


of ſyllogiſms, For the natural order of the connecting ideas, mult direct the or- 


der of the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt ſee the connection of each intermediate idea 
with thoſe that it connects, before he cen with reaſon make uſe of it in a ſyllogiſm. 


And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that 


are not logicians will ſee the force of the argumentation, 1, e. the connec- 
tion of the extremes, one jot the better. For thoſe that are not men of art, 


not knowing the true forms of ſyllogiſm, nor the reaſons of them, cannot know 


being diſturbed, renders the illation much more uncertain than without them.] 
And as for the logicians themſelves, they ſee the connection of each inter- 


whether they are made in right and concluſive modes and figures or no, and 
ſo are not at all helped by the forms they are put into; though by them the 
natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their reſpective connection, 


mediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the force of the inference 


depends) as well before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee 


it at all, For a ſyllogiſin neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the connection of. 


any two ideas immediately put together, but only by the connection ſeen in 
them, ſhews what connection the extremes have one with another. But what 
connection the intermediate has with either of the extremes in that ſyllogiſm, 
that no ſyllogiſm does or can ſhew. That, the mind only doth or can perceive 


as they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition only by its own view, to which the 


1yllogiſtical form it happens to be in gives no help or light at all; it only ſhews | 


that if the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it js on both ſides immediately 
applied to; then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called, extremes, do cer- 


tainly agree, and therefore the immediate connection of each idea to that which 


it is applied to on each ſide, on which the force of the reaſoning depends, is as 


well feen before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the ſyl- 


do placed as a major, or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm or no. 


jogilm could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen - 
only by the eye, or the perceptive ſaculty of the mind, taking a view of, 
them laid together, in a juxta-pofition; which view of any two it has equally, 
whenever they are laid together in any propoſition, whether that propoſition - 

Or what uſe then are ſyllogiſms? I anſwer, their chief and main-uſe. is in 
the {chovols, where men are allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of 
ideas that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools, to thoſe who from thence - 


have learned without ſhame to deny the connection of ideas, which even to 
trizermſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous ſearcher after truth, who has no 


other aim but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch form to force the allow- 
ing of the inference: the truth and reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in. 
ranging of the ideas in a ſimple and plain order: and hence it is, that men, in 
their own enquiries after truth, never uſe ſyllogiſms to convince themſelves, 


lor 


e 
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[or in teaching others to inſtru willing learners. ] Becauſe, before they can CMA. 
put them into a ſyllogiſm, they mult ſee the connection that is between the in- XVII. 

termediate idea and the two other ideas it is ſet between and applied to, to fle .⸗!!1/ n 
their agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the inference be 
good or no, and ſo ſyllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe 
again of the former inſtance; I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of 
juſtice, placed as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment of men, and 
the guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it does ſo confider it, the mind cannot 
make uſe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the force and 
ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed into ſyllogiſm. To ſhew it in 

a very plain and eaſy example; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius 

' terminus that the mind makes uſe of to ſhew the connection of homo and 
vivens: I aſk whether the mind does not more readily and plainly fee thai 


connection in the ſimple and proper poſition of the connecting idea 1 in the 
| middle; thus, 


Homo- e — ———Vivens, 
than | in this perplexed one, 885 
Animal————Vive————Homo————Animal : 


Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to ſhew the connection 
between homo and vivens by the intervention of animal, 

INDEED ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers of 
truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty or 
involved diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake, will appear, if we conſider, 

that the reaſon why ſometimes men, who ſincerely aim at truth, are impoſed 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their 


| fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical repreſentations, they neglect 


to obſerve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true ideas, upon which the 
inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch men the weakneſs of ſuch an argu— 
mentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, 
blended and confounded with thoſe on which the inference depends, ſeem to 
ſhew a connection where there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of 
the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the 
argumentation depends, in their due order, in which poſition the mind, taking 
a view of them, ſees what connection they have, and fo is able to judge of the 
inference, without any need of a ſyllogiſm at all. 
I 6RANT that mode and figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, a as if 
the detection of the incoherence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing to 
the ſyllogiſtical form; and fo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter 
examination I now find, that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, ſhews the incoherence of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm; 
not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain, to the immediate view of the 
mind in its proper place, whereby its connection is beſt obſerved ; but alſo 
| becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the incoherence only to thoſe (who are not one of 


ten — who perfectly underſtand mode and gore; and the reaſon upon 


5 which 
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Book IV. which thoſe forms are eſtabliſhed: whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
np jdeas upon which the inference is made, makes every one, whether logician or 


not logician, who underſtands the terms, and bath the faculty to perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas (without which, in or out of ſyllo- 
giſm, he cannot perceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence or incoherence 
of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of wee in the * and the 
abſurdity of the inference. 

Ano thus I have known a man unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, who at firſt hearing 
could perceive the weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plau- 
ſible diſcourſe, wherewith others better {killed in ſyllogiſm have been miſled, 


And J believe: there are few of my readers who do not know ſuch. And in- 
deed if it were not ſo, the debates of moſt princes councils, and the buſineſs of 
aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied 


upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always ſuch, who have 
the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in 
mode and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt 
way to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes; I do not think that all 


mankind, even princes in matters that concern their crowns and dignities, are 


ſo much in love with falſhood and miſtake, that they would every where have 
neglected to bring ſyllogiſm into the debates of moment; or thought it ridiculous 


ſo much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence: a plain evidence to me, 
that men of parts and penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, 


but were to act according to the reſult of their debates, and often pay for 
their miſtakes with their heads or fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtick forms were 


of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other 
might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would not 


refuſe to ſee what was viſibly thewn them. 
SECONDLY, another reaſon that makes me doubt whether ſyllogiſm bo hs 


only proper in{lrument of reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of what-⸗ 


ever uſe mode and figure is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of diſcourſe are not 


leſs liable to fallacies than the plainer ways of argumentation ; and for this 1 
appeal to common obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial me- 


thods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inſtruct and ino m the underſtanding. And hence it is, that men even when 


they are baffled and ſilenced in this fcholaſlick way, are ſeldom or never con- 


vinced, and fo brought over to the conquering fide : they perhaps acknowledge 


their adverſary to be the more ſkilful diſputant ; but reſt nevertheleſs per- 
ſuaded of the truth on their fide; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 
{ame opinion they brought with them, "which they could not do, if this way 


of argumentation carried light and conviction with it, and made men ſee 
Where the truth lay. And therefore ſyllogiſm has been thought more proper 


for the attaining victory in diſpute, than for the diſcovery or confirmation of 
truth in fair Enquiries, And if it be certain, that fallacies can be couched in 


ſyllogiſm, as it cannot be denied; it muſt be nd alle, and not een 
chat muſt diſcover them. 


1 HAVE 
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In Avr had experience how ready ſome men are, when all the uſe which CHAP, 
they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I XVII. 
am for laying it wholly aſide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs impu SW. | 
rations, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any helps tothe underſtand- 
ing, in the attainment of knowledge. And if men {killed in, and uſed to ſyllo— 
giſms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, I think they 
bought to make uſe of them. All that J aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe forms than belongs to them; and think that men have no uſe, 
or not fo full a uſe of their reaſoning faculty without them. Some eyes want 
ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, no body can ſee clearly without them: thoſe who do ſo will be 
F thought in favour of art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too 
= much to depreſs and diſcredit nature. Reaſon, by its own penetration where 
= tit is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſvally ſees quicker and clearer without ſyllogiſm. 
= - If uſe of thoſe ſpectacles has fo dimmed its fight, that it cannot without them. 
ſee conſequences or inconſequences in argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable 
ET as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
B fight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who utc not juſt the-- 
|: . lame helps that he finds a necd of. 
Sd 5. BuT however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly ſay, it is of far [Telps little | 
| lefs, or no uſe at all in probabilities. For the aſſent there, being to be deter- Cemonta- | 
mined by the preponderancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, with all provabilit”, 
- circumſtances on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to affiſt the mind in that, as 
ſyllogiſm; which running away with one aſſumed probability, or one topical 
argument, purſues that till it has led the mind quite out of fight of the thing 
under conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome remote difficulty, holds it faſt 
there, intangled perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of ſyllogiſms, 
without allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the helps, requiſite to 
ſhew on which ſide, all things conſidered, is the greater probability. ED 
$ 6. Bur let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing men of their Serves not te 
errors and miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the man that was forced out of h . 
his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm) yet {till it fails our reaſon in that part, which, butfence with: 
if not its higheſt Cr is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which 
we moſt need its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, and ge 
new diſcoveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the mind with thoſe 
intermediate ideas that may ſhew the connection of remote ones. "This way of 
reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is the art of marſhalling and ranging 
the old ones we have already, The forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt bout: 
of Euclid is very true; but the diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any rules 
of common logick. A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove yo. 
tically. So that ſyllogiſm comes after knowledge, and then a man has little or 
no need of it, But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe idcas that ſhew the 
connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of knowledge | is increaſed, and that 
uſeful arts and ſciences are advanced. Syllogilm at beſt is but the art of fencing- 
with the little knowledge we have, without making any addition to it, And 
if a man ſhould employ his reaſon all this way, he will not do much other- 
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Book iv. wiſe than he, who having got ſome iron out of hs bowels of the earth, mould 


hase it beaten up all into ſwords, and put it into his ſervants hands to fence 


treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America. 


with, and bang one another. Had the king of Spain imployed the hands of 
his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he had brought to light but little of that 


And I am apt 


to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his reaſon only in brandiſh- 


1 


1 * 
22 A \ 
Other helps 


mould be 


Jought. 


ing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that maſs of knowledge, which 
lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of nature; and which I am apt to think, 
native ruſtick reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and 


add to the common ſtock of mankind, rather than * ſcholaſtick proceeding 
by the ſtrict rule of mode and figure. 


. I pouBrT not nevertheleſs, but there are > ways to be found to aſſiſt our 


realon in this moſt uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker encourages me 
to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. I. 1.4 6. ſpeaks thus: © If there might be added 
the right helps of true art and learning (which helps I muſt plainly confels, 


ee this age of the world carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much oy 
« know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much 


difference in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, and that 
c which now men are, as between men that are now, and innocents.” I do 


not pretend to have found, or diſcovered here any of thoſe right helps of art, 


this great man of deep thought mentions ; but this is plain, that ſyllogiſm, and 


the logick now in uſe, which were as well known 1n his days, can be none of 


thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſomethin 
out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall have 


given occaſion to others, to caſt about for new diſcoveries, and to ſeck in their 


-own thoughts, for thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, : 


by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the rules and dictates of others. For 


Ve reaſon 


about parti- 


e ine 


beaten tracks lead theſe fort of cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe 
thoughts reach only to imitation, “non quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur,” But 
I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned with ſome men of that ſtrength of _ 
judgment, and largeneſs of comprehenſion, that if they would imploy their 


thoughts on this ſubject, coul) open new and undiſcovered ways to the advance- | 
ment of knowledge. 


§ 8. Having here had an occafion to ſpeak of ſyllogiſm i in general, and the 


uſe of it in reaſoning, and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, before 
I leave this ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the rules of 
ſyllogiſm, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and concluſive, but 
what has, at leaſt, one general propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, 
and have knowledge about particulars: whereas, in truth, the, matter rightly : 
conſidered, the immediate object of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing 
but particulars, Every man's reaſoning and knowledge is only about the ideas 


exiſting in his own mind, which are truly, every one ef them, particular exiſt- 


ences; "and our knowledge and reaſon about other things, is only as they 


correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas. So that the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our particular ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of all 
our — Univerlalty 1 18 but accidental. to it, and conſiſts .on]y in this, 


that 
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that the particular ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one parti- Cu Ar. +: 
cular thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the perception XVII. | 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, and conſequently ou | 
knowledge is equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of 
thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting more real beings than one, or no. One. 
thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. may 
one-not upon juſt ground enquire whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, is that 
which in reaſon it ought to have? For the medius terminus being to join the 
extremes; i. e. the intermediate idea by its intervention, to ſhew the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the two in queſtion ; would not the poſition of the 
medius terminus be more natural, and ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of 
the extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the middle between them? 
Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and making 
the medius terminus the predicate of the. firſt, and the ſubject of the ſecond. 
As thus, 
cc Omnis Worne eſt animal; 
„ Omne animal eſt vivens, _ 
80 15 omnis 8 homo eſt vivens.“ 


20 Omne corpus eſt extoniani & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura exienſio, | 
Ergo corpus non n eſt. pura extenſio. 


1: need not trouble my reader with inſtances in ſyllogiſms, whoſe concluiitmn > 
are particular. The ſame reaſon holds for the ſame form! in them, as well as 

in the general. 8 

§ 9. Rrason, though! it penetrates into the depths of the ſea and earth, ele- 1. Reaſon fats 

vates our thoughts as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces and e 0 
large rooms of this mighty fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent of 

even corporeal being; and there are many inſtances wherein it fails us: as, 
FIRST, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It neither does, nor can 

extend itſelf farther.than- they do. And therefore wherever we have no ideas, 

our reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckoning: and if at any 

time we reaſon about words, which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only about 
thoſe ſounds, and nothing elle. 

$.10. SECONDLY, our reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loss, Pcb of the 2. Becauſe f 

obſcurity, confuſion or imperfection of the ideas it is imployed about; and there obſcure and 
we are involved in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any perfect ie.“ 
idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of infinity, we are at a loſs about the. 
diviſibility of matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtinct ideas of number, 
our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable difficulties in numbers, nor 
finds itſelf involved in any contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the deginning of motion, 
or thought, how the mind produces either of them in us, and much imperfecter 
yet, of the operation of God; run into great difficulties about free created 
agents, which reaſon cannot t well « extricate itſelf out of. 


II. THIRDLY, 


wot 7, et a 


by teaſoning. 
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Rook IV. § It. THIRDLY, -our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not 
w— thoſe ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable agreement or 
dang diſagreement of any other two ideas: and in this, ſome mens faculties far outgo 
ideas, —-Others. Till algebra, that great inſtrument and inſtance of human ſagacity, 
was diſcovered, men, with amazement, looked on ſeveral of the demonſtra- 
tions of antient mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the Toy 
ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething more than human. 

4. Decauſe of & 12. FOURTHLY, the mind, by proceeding upon falſe principles, is often 
eas prince jngaged in abſurvitie: and difficulties, brought into ſtraits and contradictions, 
EE without knowing how to free itſelf: and in that caſe it is in vain to implore 
the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the falſehood, and reject the influence 

of thoſe wrong principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the difficulties 
which the building upon falſe foundations brings a man into, that if he will 
purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities. 

5. . | & rz. FIFTHLY, as obſcure and imperfect ideas often involve our reaſon, fo, 
ene upon the ſame ground, do dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often in diſcourſes 
os and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle mens reaſon, and bring 
them to a non- plus. But theſe two latter are our fault, and not the fault of . 
reaſon. But yet the SO e of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the 
perplexities or errors they fill mens minds with, are every where obſervable. 


Our highet - & 14. SOME of the ideas that are in the mind, are fo there, that they can be 


| Ges rec of 
| knowledoe is 15 


by hemp es immediately compared one with another: and in theſe the mind 
ine, is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them. 


without rea- Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the whole circle, 


Zang as clearly as it does the idea of a circle: and this therefore, as has been fai, 


1 call intuitive knowledge ; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no 
probation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all human certainty. 
In this conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe maxims, which no body has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propoled to his underſtanding. In the diſcovery 
of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need 
of reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher degree of evidence. 
And ſuch, if 1 may gueſs at things unknown, IJ am A. to think, that angels 
have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall have: in a future 


fate, of thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape our appre- 


hen. ions, or W hich, our ſhort: lighted reaſon Having | ag ſome faint glimpſe of, 
we, in the dark, grope after. 


The next is & 15. Bor though we have, here and there, a little of this clear lieht, ſome 


demonſtration 


ſparks of bright knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that 
we cannot diicern their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all theſe we have need of reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe 

and inference, make our diſcoveries. Now of theic there are two lorts , which 
I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 
FIRST, thoſe whole agreement or diſagreement, hook it cannot be "i 
by an immediate putting them together, yet may be examined by the inter ven- 
tion of other ideas, which can be compared with them. In this caſe when the 
: 8 „ agreement 


can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of others, which have 
not a certain agreement with the extremes, but an uſual or likely one: and in nothing but 


d er of two ideas immediately compared together. 


ferences in words, be a great part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually © 
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agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea, on both ſides with thole Cn a vp. 
which we would compare, 1s plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to a demonſtra- XVII. 
tion, whereby knowledge is produced; which though it be certain, yet it is not 
fo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive knowledge. Becauſe in that there is 

barely one ſimple intuition, Wherein there is no room for any the leaſt miſtake 

or doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, it is true, 

there 1s tuition too, but not altogether at once; for there mult be a reimem- 

brance of the intuition of the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, 

with that we compared it with before, when we compare it- with the other ; 


and where there be many mediums, there the danger of the miſtake is the 
greater. For each agreement or diſagreement of the ideas maſt be „ 
and ſeen in each ſtep of the whole train, and retained in the memory, pr a8 


is; and the mind mult be ſure that no part of what is neceſſary to make up 
the demonſtration is omitted or overlooked. This makes ſome demonſtrations 


long and perplexed, and too hard for thole who have not ſtrength of parts 
diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many particulars orderly in their 
heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 


are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
review before they can arrive at certainty, But yet where the mind clearly 


_ retains the intuition it had of the agreement of any idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the agreement of the firſt and 

the fourth is a demonſtration, and produces certain knowledge, which may be 
called rational knowledge, as the other is intuitive, 


§ 16. SECONDLY, there are other ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement To fopply the 
narrownels of 


this, we have 


theſe it is that the judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the acquic{cing of judgment up- 
on probable | 


the mind, that any "ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable me- reaſonire. 
diums. This, though it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that which 


is the loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes 


fo firmly together, and the probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that affent as 
neceſſarily follows it, as knowledge does demonſtration. The great excel/ency 
and ule of the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſtimate of the 
force and weight of each probability; and then caſting them up all right toge- 
ther, chuſe that ſide which has the over-balance. = 


$ 17. InTu1T1vE knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement c or Intuition, de- 


| monſtration, 
judgment. 
RariomAl. knowledge is the perception of the Tertain agreement or diſa- 


greement of any two They by the intervention of one or more other ideas. 


JUDGMENT is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree or diſagree, by the 
intervention of one or more ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement 
with them it does not perceive, but bath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 


$ 18, TyovGH the deducing one propoſition from another, or making in- Couſequen. 
5 of word: 


d conſe— 
imployed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination is the finding the agree- wee of 


ment or dilagreement of two ideas one with another, by the intervention "of a Ideas, 


OP. +: — CEE | third, 


— — . — 


— — 
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BOOK IV. third, As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame length, which 


could not be brought together to meaſure their equalicy by juxta-polition, 


Words have their conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch ideas: and things agree 
or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 


Four forts of & 19. Brronk we quit this ſabject, it may be worth our while a little to 


af UNNCHTS» 


reflect on four ſorts of arguments, that men, in their reaſonings with others, 
do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their allent; or at leaſt lot to awe tnem, 
as to filence their oppoſition. 

1. Adveres F1R+T, the firſt is, to alledge the opinions of men, whole p-rts, learning 


cundianm. -.: eminency, power, or Toms other cauſe has gained a naehe. and ſettled their 


reputation in the common eſteem with {ome kind of authority. When men 


are eſtabliſhed in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for 


others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the authority of men, who 
are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much 
of pride, when a man does not readily yield to the determination of approved 
authors, which is wont to be received with refpect and ſubmiſſion by others: 


and it is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 

opinion, againſt the current ſtream of antiquity ; or to put it in the balance 
againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Whoever | 
backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 

cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it :mpudence 3 in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt. 


them. This, I think, may be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 


Ad igno- § 20. SECONDLY, another way that men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 


tendlam * 


require the adverſary to admit what they alledge as a proof, or to allign a 
better. And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 


z. ad homi- & 21, THIRDLY, a third way is, to prels a man with ee drawn ; 
from his own principles, or conceſſions. This 1s already known under the | 


nem. 
name of argumentum ad hominem. 


clum. 


Tight, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other conſideration but that of convic- 
tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I onght to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better, 


3. Nor does it follow that another man is in the right way, bec..uſe he has 
thewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe 
another man's perſuaſion : : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a 
better: I may be in an error, and atiother may ſhew me that I am ſo. This 


may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but helps me not to it; 


that mult come from proofs and arguinents, and light ariſing from the nature 


of things themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacednefs, ignorance or error. 


Above, con- § 23. By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, we may be able to make 


triry, and ac- 
cording to 


{ume gueſs at the diſtinction of things, into thoſe that are according to, above, 


Tease, and contrary to, reaſon. 1. According to reaſon, are {uch propoſitions, whoe_ 
2 : 5 truth 


force them to ſubmit their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to 


| \4judi- 8 22, Fox Tux, the fourth is, the uſing of proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of Knowledg e or probability. This I call argumentum ad jadicium. 
This alone of all the four, brings true inſtruction with it, and advances us in 
our way to knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another man's opinion to be 


Reaſon. 


troth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from ſen- 


ſation and reflection; and by natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
2. Above reaſon, are ſuch propofitions, whole truth or probability we cannot 


by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. 3. Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch propo- 


ſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to, our clear and diſtin& ideas. 

Thus the exiſtence of one God is according to reaſon ; the exiſtence of more 

than one God, contrary to reaſon; the reſurrection of the dead, above reaton, 

Farther, as above reaſon may be taken in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignify— 

ing above probability, or above certainty; ſo in that large ſenſe alto, Huter 
to rant is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken, 
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§ 24. THERE is another uſe of the word reaſon, whicteia it is. oppoſed to Reaſon and 


faith; which though it be in itſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet com- 


faith not op— 


poſite. 


mon ule has fo authcrized it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe or hope 


to remedy it: only I thick it may not be amils to take notice, that however 
faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind: 
which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but 
upon good reaſon ; and ſo cannvt be oppoſite to it. He that believes, with- 
out having any reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own fancies; but 
neither ſeeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of miſtake and error. He that does not this to the beſt of his power, 


however he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and I 
know not whether the luckineſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity of 
bis proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 


Whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe of the light and 
faculties God has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe 


helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in doing his duty as a 
rational creature, that though he ſhould miſs truth, he will not miſs the 


reward of it, For he governs his afſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who 


in any caſe or matter whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves, according as reaſon 
directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own light, and 


miſuſes thoſe faculties which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 


and follow the clearer evidence, and greater probability. But ſince reaſon and 


faith are by ſome men oppered, we will ſo conſider them! in the following 


chapter. 5 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of faith and reaſon, and their diſtin provinces. 


Cuar. 


1 r bas been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſſir ty ignorant, and 
L want knowledge of all forts, where we want ideas. 2. That we are XVIII. 
ignorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want proois. 3. That we &——— 


leceſlaty to 


want certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and FTE ee GRE 
ſoecifick ideas. 4. That we want probability to direct « Our atlent 1 in matters bouudacics, 


Kk K 2 „ Where 


— — — —— — — —— 
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Book IV. where we have neither knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of ther men, to 

bottom cur reaſon upon. 

From theſe things thus preinitedk 1 wink we may come to lay down the 
meaſures and boundaries between faith and reaſon ; the want whereof may 
poſſibly have been the cauſe, if not of great difotders; yet at leaſt of great dif- 
putes, and perhaps miſtakes in the wo Id. For till it be reſolved, how far 
we are to be guided by reafon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain 15 8925 
and endeavour to Convince one another in matters of religion. 

Faith and rea- § 2, IIS p evcry lect, as far as reaſon will help them, make uſe of it 

| | eee gladly: and where it fails them, they cry out, it is matter of faith, and above 

| Luilhed, reaſon. And I do not fee how they can argue, with any one, or ever convince 

a gainſayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting down ſtrict boun- 
| daries between faith and reaſon ; which ought to be the fil point eſtabliſhed 
| in all queſtions, where faith has any thing to do. 

REason therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, I take to be the 
diſcovery of the certainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which 
the mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch ideas, which it has got by 
the uſe of its natural faculties; viz. by ſenſation or reffection. 

FaiTH, on the other de, is the aſſent to any propoſition, not thus made 
out by the deductions of reaſon ; but upon the credit of the propoſer, as com- 
ing from God, in fome extraordinary way of communication. This way of 
diicovering truths to men we call revelation. 


Novewſimple & 3. FIRST then I ſay, that no man inſpired by God, can 1 by any deres 


| 
F- de . 
| I 57 tion communicate to others any new ſimple ideas, which they had not before 


1 — rraditional from ſenſation or reflection. For whatſoever impreſſions he himſelf thay have 
1 revelation. from the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new ſimple ideas, 
cannot be conveyed to another, either by words, or any other ſigns. Becauſe 
worde, by their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other ideas, but of their 
natural ſounds: and it is by the cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only ſuch ideas, as were 
there before. For words ſeen or heard, recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot introduce apy 
perfectly new, and formerly unknown ſimple ideas. The fame holds in all 

| 1175 bens, which cannot 6801 to us hing, of which we have before never 
ad any idea at all. EY 
EEE =: 5 Tubus whatever things were diſcovered to st. Paul, when be was rapt 
| „ "BP into the third heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there received, all the 
1 dgeſcription he can make to others of that place, is only this, that there are ſuch 
things, as cye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
2 of man to conceive.” And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover to any one, 
ſaperpaturaliy, a ſpecies of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, 5 
(for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had fix 
ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the 1ide.s conveyed to theirs by that fixth 
ſenſe; he could no more, by words, produce in the minds of other men thoſe 
ideas, imprinted by that fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey, the idea of 
any colour by the ſounds of words into a man, who having the other four 


ſenſes 


| 
ö 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


n 


ral and ſurer means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge and contempla- doth. 


of the agreement or diſagreement of our 1deas, attained either by Tc e 


1. 4 anna re 77 | | A ny 
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ſenſes perfect, had e totally wanted the ith of ſeeing, For our ſimp'e Cu a P. 


eas then, which ars the foundation and ſole matter of all our notions and XVIII. 


knowledge, we mult depend Wholly on our r:afon, I mean our natural facu]- w——w 
ties; and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 


revelation; I ſay, traditional revelation, in diſtinction to original revelation, 


By the one, I mean that firſt impreſſion, which is made immedi ately by God, 


on the mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the 


other, thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others 1n words, nd the ordinal y 
ways of conveying our conceptions one to another. | 
8 4. SECONDLY, I fay, that the ſame truths may be diſcovered, and con- Traditonal 


veyed down from re velation, which are diſcoverable to us by reafur; and by may pare 1 


thoſe ideas we naturaily may have. So God might, by revel.tion, dite Over the know prof o- 


truth of any propulition in Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural ufd of their fitions Know- | 
able ailo by 


faculties, come to im ke the diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this kind, season, bur 


there is little need or uſe Ff revelation, God having fun iche us with natu- not with the 
ame cert: 11 'ty 


that reaſon 


tion of our own ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are 
conveyed to us by traditional revelation. For the knowledge we have, that 
this revelation came at firſt from God, can never be fo ſure, as the knowledge we 


have from the clear and diſtinct peiception of the agreement or diſagre ment 


of our own ideas; v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages ſince, that the three 


| angles of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aſſent to the truth 


of that propoſition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed: but 


that would never amount to ſo great a certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon 
the comparing and meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and he three 
angles of a triangle. The like holds in matter of fact, knowsble by our ſenſes, 

v. g. the hiſtory of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which had their 
original from revelation : and yet no body, I think, will lay he has as certain 
and clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah that fa it; or that he himſelf 
would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater 


an aflurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is Writ in the book ſuppoſed writ by 


Moſcs inſpired: but he has not ſo great an aſlurance that \iofes writ that 


book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the eſſurance of its being a 
revelation, is leſs {till than the aſſurance of hs lenſes, 


9 J. IN propoſitions then, whole certainty is built upon the clear perception Revelation: 
Canoe be ad- 


mitte agaiuſt 
intuition, as in ſelf-evide ak propofitions, Or by evident deductions of reaſon the ca” evi 


in demonſtrations, we need not the all ange of revelation, as neceſſary to deuce ol 1ea- 
gain our aſſent, 3 introduce them into our minds. Becauſe the natural ways 
of knowledge could ſettle them there, or bad done it already; which is the 
greateſt aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unlets where God inme- 
 diately reveals it to us: and there too our aflurance can be no greater, than 
our knowledge is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, I think, 


{01}. 


can, under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain knowledge; or Tat! onally pre- 
vail with auy man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear 
evidence 
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3 IV. evidence of his own. e e For ſince no evidence of our faculties, by 
Ww—— which we receive ſuch revelations, can excecd, if equal, the certainty of our 


- between truth had falſehood, no meaſures of credible and incredible in the 


Trad:rional 


reve atl en- 
much less. 


intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing, that 1s directly 
contrary to our clear and diſtinct k aowledge: v. g. the ideas of one body, and 
one place, do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has fo evident a perception of 


their agreement, that we can never aſſent to a propoſiti on, that affirms the 
ſame body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the author ity of a divine revelation: fince the evidence, firſt, that we deceire 
not ourſelves, in aſcribing it ts God; ſecondly, that we underſtan] it right, 


can never be ſo Qreat, as the evidence of Our Own Intuitive knowledge, where- 


by we diſcern it impofüde for the ſaine body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no propoſit ion can be received for div ine revelation, or obtain the 
aflent due to all ſuch, if it be contrad'ictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the principles and foundations of all know— 


I-dze, evidence, and aſſent whatſoever: : and there would be left no difference 


world, if doubtful propotitions ſhall take place b-tore ſelf- evident; and what 


we certainly know, give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In pro- 


poſi:ions therefore contrary to the clear perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our aſſent, under that or any other title whatſoever. For 
faith can never convince us of any thing, that contradicts our knowledge. Be- 
cauſe though faith be founded on the teſtimony of Gol (who cannot lie) reveal- 
ing any propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an afſurance of the truth of its 
| being a divine revelation, greater than our own knowledge: ſince the whole 


ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it, 


which in this caſe, where the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed, contradicts our 
knowledge or reaſon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we 
Cannot tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of 
our being, which if received for true, maſt overturn all the principles and 


foundations of knowledge he has given us, render all our faculties uſeleſs, 


wholly deſtroy the mlt excellent part of his workmanſhip, our underſtand- 


ings; and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs light, leſs con- 


duct than the beaſt that periſheth. For if the mind of man can never have a 


clearer (and per rhaps not ſo clear) ev: idence of any thing to be a divine revela- 


tion, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it can never have a ground to 
quit the clear evidence of its reaſon, to give place to a propoſition, whoſe | reve- : 


lation has not a greater evidence than hol principles have. : 
§ 6. Favs far a man has uſe of reaſon, and oaght to hearken to it, even in 


immediate and original revelation, where it is ſappoſed to be made to himſelf; 


but to all thoſe who pretend. not to immediate revelation, bur are required to 


Pay ob. dience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, which by the 


tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them ; rea- 
{21 Pas a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
ten. her matter of faith being only divine.revelation, and nothing elle ; 


faith, as wee uſe the word, Ae commonly divine faith) has to do with no 
Propoſitions, 
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propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be cieinely revealed. So that 
F do not ſos how thoſe, who make revelation alone the ſole object of faith, can 
{fay, that it is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or luck. ? 
a propolition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a book: is of divine infpiration 
unleſs it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu— 
nicated by divine inſpiration. Without ſuch a revelation, the believing, or not 
believing that propoſition or book to be of divine authority, can never be matter 

of faith, but matter of reaſon; and ſuch as I muſt come to an aſlent to, only 


4 


by the uſe of my reaſon, which Can Never require or enable me to b. leve that, 


which is contrary to it! elk: it being impoſſible for reaton ever to procure any 


afſent to that, which to itſelf appears -unreaſoiel le. | 7 
IN all things therefore, where we have clear evidence from cut s and 
thoſe principles of knowledge I have above mentioned, reaſon is the proper 


judge; and revelation, though it may in conſenting with it coutirm its dictates, 


yet cannot in ſach cales invalidate its decrees: nor can we be obliged, Where 


we have the clear and evident ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the co: Itrary 


rity againſt the plain and clear dictates of reaſon. 


opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith; which can have no autho- 


§7. Bur, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imper- Th: nos above 


exiſtence, by the natural fe of our faculties we can have no know! edge at all; 
theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our nat ural facultics, and above reaſon, 


rebelled againſt God, and thereby loſt their ficſt happy ſtate; and that the 
dead ſhall "Ale, and ive e again: theſe, and the like, being beyond the diſcc- 


very of reaſon, are purely matters of faith 25 with which Teaſun has 1 
owl to do. 


Bur {ince God i in giving us che light of reaſon has not thereby tied u 


his own hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of revelation | in 


any of thoſe matters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable 
determination; revela tion, where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry 


of the truth of that it © not evidently know, but only yielding to the proba- 
bility that appears | in it, 1s bound to g ve up its aſſent to ſuch a teltimony; j 
which, it is fatisfied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 


But yet it ſtill belongs to reaſon to Judge of the truth of its being a reveiation, 
and of the ſignification of the words wherein it is delivered. Ade d, if any 


thing (hall be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 


tenen, and tne evident knowledge the mind has of its own clear and diſtinct 
| ideas; there reaſon mult be heatkened to, as to a matter within its province: 


ſince a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propoſition which 


_ contradicts the clear principles and evidence of his own knowledge, w was divincly 
revealed, or that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is delivered; as 
he has, that the contrary is true: and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it 
as a matter of reaſon, aud not twaliow | it, without examination, as a matter of 
tal; h. 


6 


fect notions, or none at all; and other things, of whole paſt, preſent, or fut ure retten, 


are, when revealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 


Or bot con. 
trary to en- 
lon, if reveal. 
Cc * ary ii; 
ot taith. 


it againſt the probable CON; jectures of reaſon. Becauſe the mind not being certain 


Hier 


to be heark- 
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hear kencd to. 


the Princip. s s of ail reaſon ; in ſuch probable propolitions, I ſay, an evident 
revelation © »1ght to determine our aſſent even againft Bann ty. For where 
the PEACH ples of reaſon have not evidenced a propoſition to be certainly true or. 


Faith and reaſon. 


8 9. FigsT, whatever propoſit on is revealed, of whoſe truth our mind, by 
its natural faculties and Notions, e cannot Jodges that is purely matter of faith, 
and above rea'on, 

SECONDLY, all propoſitions, whereof the mind, by the uſe of its Werl 
faculties, cn come to determine and judge from naturally acquired ideas, ate 


matter of reaſon; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it has 


put an uncertain evidence, and ſo 1 18 perlusdeg of: their truth only upon pro- 
bable grounds, which {till admit a poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without 
doing File nee to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and overturning 


falle, there clear revelation, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, 


may determine; and fo it may be matter of faith, and be allo above reaſon. 
Becauſe reaſon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher than 
probability, faith gave the determination, where reaſon came ſhort m4 reve- 


lation diſcovered on which ſide the truth lay. 


In ͤ matters 


where reaſon 
cap afford cer- 
tain know- 

ledge, that is 


ened to. 


§ 10, Tavs far the dominion of faith reaches, and that without: any vio- 
lence or hindrance to reaſon; which is not injured or diſturbed, but affiſted 
and improved, by new diſcoveries of truth coming from the eternal fountain 
of all knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed, is certainly true; no doubt 
can be made of it. This is the proper object of faith: but whether it be 4 
divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the mind 
—W reject a greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to 
entertain probability in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There can be 


no evidence, that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words 


we receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and fo certain, as that 


of the principles of reaſon: and therefore, nothing that 1s contrary to, and 
inconſiſtent with, the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of reaſon, has a right to be 


If the boun- 
daties bent 
jet between 
faith and ica- 
ſon, no Cen: 
thuſalr or 
EXravatcnecy 


in religion 


can be con- 


urged cr aſſented to as a matter of faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. 
Whaiſocrer is divine revelation, ought to over-rule all our opinions, prejudices 

and inte: {t;, and hath a right to be received with full aſſent. Such a ſobmiſ- 
tion as this, of our reaſon 10 faith, takes not away the land-marks of know- 
ledge : this (hikes not the foondations of reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of our 
faculties, for which they were given us. 

8 11. Ir the provinces of faith and, reaſon : are not kept diſtin by theſe 

boundaries, there will, in matter of religion, be no room for reaſon at all; an 
thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral 

relivions of fie world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up 


of faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe 


thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and divide man- 
kind. For men having teen principled with an opinion, that they muſt not con- 
ſult reaſon in the things of religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
ſenſe, ard the very principles of all their knowledge; have let looſe their 
fancies and natural ſuperſtition ; and have been by them led into ſo ſtrange - 


Opinions and een practices in religion, that : a conſiderate man cannot 


but 
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but ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them ſo far from being acceptable 0 mA? 
to the great and wiſe God, that he cannot avoid thinking them ri: Jiculous, and XVIII. 


offenſive to a ſober good man. So that in effect religion, which ſhiould moſt ——— 
diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to clevate us, as rational 
creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often appear moſt Irration al and 


more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſtibile «ſt ;” I be- 


lieve, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good man paſs for a fally of zeal; but 


would prove a very il] rule for men to chuſe their opinions or religion by. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of enthuſiaſm. 


Fl. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of truth, ought | in the Cn 4 p. 
firſt place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he that loves XIX. 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 


| miſſes it. There is no body in the commonwealth of learning, who does not Love of truth 


profeſs himſelf a lover of truth; and there is not a rational creature, that would neceſaꝶ. 
not take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of, And yet for all this, one may 
truly ſay, that there are very few lovers of truth for truth- ſake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a man may know 
whether he be ſo in earneſt, is worth enquiry : and I think there is one un- 
erring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any propoſition with greater 
aſſurance, than the proofs i it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 


this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain receives not truth in the love of it; loves not 
truth for truth-ſake, but for ſome other bye-end. For the evidence that any 
propoſition i is true (except ſuch as are ſelt-evident) lying only in the proofs a a 
man has of it, whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of 
that 88 it is plain that all the ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome 


other affection, and not to the jove of truth: it being as impoſſible, that the 


love of truth ſhould carry my aſſent above the evidence there is to me that it is 
true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any pr opolition for the 


ſake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; which is in effect to love 


it as a truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be true. In any 


truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf-evi- 


| dence, or by the force of demonſtration, the arguments that gain it aſſent are 


the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and we can receive it for no 


other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our underſtandings. Whatſoever credit 
or authority we give to any propolition, more than it receives from the principles 


and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our inclinations that way, and is 


ſo far a derogation from the love of truth as ſuch : which, as it can receive no 
evidence from our paſſions or intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no tincture from 


2, THE aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, and a forwardneſs Aforwarines 


to a to their opinions, is a conſtant concomitant of this biaſs and cor- Bae, 
VOL. J. . ruption 


4.42 


Enthuſiaſm. 


Book IV. ruption of our rodents... For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that he 
A ſhould be ready to impoſe on others belief, who has already impoſed on h's 


own? Who can reaſonably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his 


dealing with himſelf? Who does violence to bis own faculties, tyrannizes 


over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 


Force of en- 


thuſiaſm. | 


which 1s to command aſſent by only 1 its own authority, i i. e. by: and i in 1 55 
tion to that evidence which it carries with it. 
. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the liberty to Gable a third ground of 


alſo, which with ſome men has the ſame authority, and is as confidently 


relied: on as either faith or reaſon; 1 mean enthuſiaſm : which laying by reaſon, 


would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby i in effect it takes away both rea- 


Ion and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded fancies 
of a man's own brain, and aflumes them for a foundation both of In and 


Reaſon and 


IEvciaiions 


| Riſe of en- 


thultaſin. 


Enthuſiaſn. 
to lettle itſelf ſtrongly apon; their fancies, is an illumination from the ſpitit of 
God, and preſently of divine authority: and whatſoever odd action they find 
in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulfe is concluded to be a call 


and they cannot err in exccuting it. 


conduct. 
$ 4. Rr Aso is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father of light, and 
fountain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation is 
natural reafon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries comchunicated by God 
immediately, which reaſon vouches the truth of, by the teſtimony and prooſs 
it gives, that they come from God. So that he that takes away reaſon, to 
make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does much- what the 
ſame, as if he would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive 
the remote light of an inviſible ſtar hy a teleſcope. 
§ F. IMMEDIATE revelation being a much caſier way for men to effablih 
their opinions, and regulate their conduct, than the tedious and. not always 
ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very 
apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under the 
peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe 
of them which they cannot account for r by the ordipary methods of knowledge, 


and principles of reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom me- 


lanc holy has mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has raifed 


them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer admit- 
rance to his favour than is afforded to others, have FR Toe flattered themſelves 


with a perſuaſion. of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent 
communications from the Divine Spirit. God, I. own, cannot be denied to be 
able to enlighten the underſtanding; by a ray darted into the mind immediately 


from the fountain of light: this they underſtand he has promiſed to do, and 


who then has ſo good a title to expect it as thoſe who are his peculiar People, 
choſen by him, and depending on him? _ 
86. Turin minds being thus prepared, W groundlefs opinion comes 


or direction from heaven, and mult be obeyed ; 3 It is a commiſſion from above, 
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which they build ſo much. Theſe men have, they lay, clear light, and they 
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C7, Tuis I take to be properly enthafiaſm, which, though foutded neither Cu ay. 
on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or XIX. 
over-weening brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 88 
on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 
gether: men being moſt forwardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from 
chemſelves; 3 and the whole man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the 


whole man is carried by a natural motion, For ſtrong conceit, like a new 
principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above common ſenſe, and freed 


from all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of reflection, it is heightened into a 
divine authority, in concurrence with our own temper and inclination. | 
$8. Tuo the odd opinions and extravagant actions enthuſiaſm has run Enthufam 


men into, were enough to warn them againſt this wrong principle, ſo apt to miſtaken for 


miſguide them both in their belief and conduct; yet the love of ſomething "> Sor 


extraordinary, the eaſe and glory it is to be inſpired, and be above the common 


and natural ways of knowledge, ſo flatters many mens lazineſs, ignorance and 
vanity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate revelation, of 


illumination without ſearch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loft upon 
them, they are above it: they fee the light infuſed into their underſtandings, 
and cannot be miſtaken; it is clear and viſible there, like the light of bright 


ſunſhine ; ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 


feel the hand of God moving them within, and the impulſcs of the ſpitit, and 
cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and are 


ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves : 


what they have a ſenſible experience of, admits no doubt, needs no probation. 
Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have i it proved to him that 
the light ſhines, and that he ſees it? It is its own proof, and can have no 
other. When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it diſpels darkneſs. We 
ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon 
to ſhew. it us. This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, carries 
its own! demonſtration with it; and we may as naturally take a glow-worm 


to aſſiſt us to. Aiſcover the fun, as to examine the celeſtial ray by our dim 


candle, reaſon. 


$9. Twas is the way of talking of theſe men: they are PINE becauſe they are 


Cn : and their perſuaſions are right becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, 
when what. they lay is ſt ripped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is 
„all. it. amounts. to: and yet theſe ſimilies ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerve | 
s them for certainty in chemſelves, and demonſtration to others. 


10. Bur to examine a little ſoberly this internal light, and this feeling on Enthuſiaſm, 
how to be diſ- 


ſee; they have awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are ſure, be Yet 


diſputed them. For when a man ſays he ſees or feels, no body can deny 1 
hin that he does ſo. But here let me aſk : this ſeeing, is it the perception 


of the truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is a b revelation from God? 
This fecling, is it a perception of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or 


of the ſpirit of God moving that inclination? Thele are two very difterent 


EIL = perceptions, 
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Book IV. perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 
—— ourſcives. I may perceive the truth of a propoſition, and yet not perceive that 


Enthuſiaſm. 


it is an immediate revelation from God, I may perceive the truth of a pro- 
poſition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a revelation : 


' nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural way, and ſo 


may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation from God; 
becauſe there be ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, may 
excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my mind, that I 

may perceive their connection. So that the knowledge of any propoſition 
coming into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 


God. Mauch leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it is true, a perception tliat it is 


from God, or ſo much as true, But however it be called light and ſecing, I ſup- 


poſe it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance : and the propoſition taken for a reve- 


propoſition is known to be true, revelation is needleſs: and it is hard to conceive 


lation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take to be true, For where a 


How there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows already, If there- 


fore it be a propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not know, to be true, 
whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. For theſe are two 
ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not 
the other. What J fee, I know to be fo by the evidence of the thing itſelf: 


what I believe, I take to be ſo upon the teſtimony of another: but this teſti- 
mony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have I of believing ? 
1 muſt fee that it 1s God that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The 

queſtion then here is, how do I know that God is the revealer of this to me; 


that this impreſſion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that there- 


fore Tonght to obey it? It I know not this, how great ſoever the aſſurance 
is that Jam poſteſſed with, it is groundleſs; whatever light I pretend to, it is 
but enthallaſn, For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in 


ici evidently true, or viſib.y probable, or by the natural ways of knowledge 
uncgrtain, the prapoſition that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted. to be 


true, is this, that God is the reveoler of it, and that what I take to be a reve- 


by tome other {p.rit, or raiſed by my. own fancy. For if I miſtake net, theſe 


then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds they preſume it to be a 


revelation from God? or elſe all their confidence is mere preſumption: and 


this light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads 

them conkantiy round in this circle; 1t-1s a revelation, becauſe they firmly 

believe it, and they believe it becauſe it is a revelation, VVV 
\ 11. I ali that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other proof but 


-— that it is an jofpiration from God : for he can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
Dot how mah it be known thaiſany propoſition in our minds isa truth infuſed 


by Cod; a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 
therNtore we ought to believe? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence 


i: pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light whereby they ſay they 
ae Carpwered, and brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. But 


Enthuſtaſm. 
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if they know: it to he a truth, they muſt know! it to be fo, eicher by its own Cu av. 


ſelf- evidence to natural reaſon, or by the rational provis that make it out to be 
ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a truth, either of thele two ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a revelation, For they know it to be true the lane way, that 
any other man naturally may know that it is ſo without the help ot revelation. 
For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that inen unin{pired arc enlightened 

with, came into their minds, and are eltablithed there. It they {ay they know 


Al 


7 


it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from G04, the re aſon is good: but then it 


will be d: manded how they know it to be a rev: lation from God. If they lay, by 


the liglit it brings with it, which ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot 


reſiſt: I beſeech them to conſider whether this be any more than what we 

Have taken notice of already, Viz. that it is a revelat.on becauſe they. ſtrongly 
believe it to be true. For all the light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, though un- 
grounded, perſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth. "Fo; rational 
grounds from proois that it is a truth, they mult acknowledge to have none; 
for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds 


that other truths are received: and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it 


is a revelation, and have no other reaſon for its being a revclation, but be- 
cauſe they are fully perſuaded without any other reaſon that it is true; they be- 
lie ve it to be a revelation only becaule they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation; 

which is a very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or actions. 

And what readier way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 
errors and miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and tole 
guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, any action to be right, only 
| becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The ſtrength of our perſuaſions are no evidence 
at all of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as {tiff and unflexible 
as ſtraight: and men may be as poſitive and peremptory in error as in truth, 

How come elſe the untractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties? For if 
the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, which in this caſe is 


nothing but the ſtrength of his own perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from 


_ God, contrary opinions have the ſame title to. be inſpirations; and God will be 


not only the father of lights, but of oppoſite and e lights, leading 


men contrary ways; and contradictory propoſitions will be divine truths, if an 


ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an Wenge! that any propobtion is a 
divine revelation. 


§ 12. TEIõs cannot be ae mils Chilſt Sean of perſuaſion | js made the Firmneſ. of 


"wile of believing, and confidence. of, being in the right is made an argument 
of truth. St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he h:d a call to 


perſual.on no 
proof that a: 
propoſition 1. 


it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom hs conhd-ntly thought in the from Go... 


wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. Good men are 


men ſtill, liable to miſtakes; and are ſometimes warmly engaged in errors, 


which they take; for divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the cleateſt 
light s 


13. Lion T, woe gte in hs mind-i is, Or can be nothing elſe bnd evidence Ly ght in the 


of the truth of any propoſition ; and if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition, all © Mt 


the light it has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of thole proois, 


FE . 
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Book IV. upon which it is received. To talk of any other light in the underſtanding, 
is to put ourſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of darkneſs, and 
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by our own conſent to give ourſelves up to deluſion to believe a lie. For if 
ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light, which muſt guide us; I aſk how ſhall any 
one diſtinguiſn between the deluſions of Satan, and the inſpirations of the 
Holy Ghott ? He can transform himſelf into an angel of light. And they 
who are led by this ſon of the morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the illumination, 
i, e. are as flrongly periuaded, that they are enlightened by the ſpicit of God, 
as any one who 1 ſo: they acquictce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: and no 
body can be more lure, nor more in the right (uf their own ſtrong belief many; 
be judge) than they. 

§ 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf ap ta all the extravagancies of 
deluſion aud error, muſt bring this guide of his light within to the trial, God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all his 
faculties in the natural ſlate, to enable him to judge of his inſpirations, whether 
they be of divine original or no. When he il|uminates the mind with {uper- 
natural. light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he would have 
us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, he either evidences that truth by the 
uſual methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to. be a truth which 
he would have us aſſent to, by his authority; and convinces us that it is from 
him, by ſome marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be 


our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do not mean that we muſt conſult _ 


reaſon, and examine whether a propoſition revealed from God can be made 
out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then, we may reject it: but 
conſult 1 it we mult, and by it examine, whether it be a revelation from God or 
no. And if reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, reaſon then declares for 
it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her diftates, Every 
conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies mult paſs for an inſpiration, if there 
be nothing but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our 
perſuaſions : if reaſon muſt not examine their, truth by ſomething extrinſecal to 
the perſuaſions themſelves, inſpirations and deluſions, truth and fal thood, wi : 
have the ſame meaſure, and will not. be poffible to be diſtinguiſhed, 3 
Ir this internal light, or any propoſition which under that title we 
take yi inſpired, be conformable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word 
of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafely 
receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and actions: if it receive 
no teſtimony nor evidence from either of. theſe rules, we cannot take it for a 
revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other mark that It i a 
revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of 
old. who had revelations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
light of aflurance in their own minds, to teſtify to them that it was from (309. 
They were not left to their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were 
from God; but had outward ſigus to convince them of the author of thoſe 
revelations, And when they were to convince others, they had a power given 
them to juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from heaven ; and by viſible 
ligns to aflert the divine authority of a meſſage they were ſent with. Moles 
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ment, giving aſſent to that which! is not true. 


Enthuſiaſm. N 


Cw the buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. Cnav. 
This was ſomething beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, XIX. 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet he thought not this ———— 


enough to Uahorize him to go with that meſſage, till God, by another mi iracle 


of his rod turned 1nto a ſerpent, had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his 


miſſion, by the ſame miracle repeated before them, whom he was ſent to. 


Gideon was tent by an angel to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
deſired a ſign to convince him that this commiſſion was from God. Theſe, 
and ſeveral the like inſtances to be found among the prophets of old, are enough 


to ſhew that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſuaſion of their own 


minds without any other proof, a ſufficient evidence that it was from God; 
though the ſcripture does not oe), where mention their demanding or having 
ach proof... 

816. It what I have ſaid J am far from denying, that God can, or doth 


ſometimes enlighten mens minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or 
excite them to good actions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the 
holy ſpirit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. But in ſuch 


caſes too we have reaſon and (cripture, unerring rules to know whether it 
be from God or no. Where the truth embraced is conſonant to the revelation - 
in the written word of God, or the action conformable to the dictates of right 


_ reaſon or holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in entertaining it as 

| ſuch; becauſe though perhaps it be not an immediate revelation from God, 
extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet we are fire it is warranted by that 
revelation which he has given us of truth. Bot it is not the ſtrength of our 
private perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it to be a light or motion 


from heaven; nothing can do that but the written word of God without us, or 
that ſtandard of reaſon which is common to us with all men. Where reaſon 


or ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority; but it is not the ſtrength of our on perſuaſions which can by 
itſelf give it that ſtamp. The bent of our own minds may favour it as much 


as we pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by no. 
means prove it to be an e of heaven, and of divine original. | 


CHAPTER XX. 


of wrong aſſent or error. 
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„error is not a fault of our knowledge, but a miſtake of our judg- . 


Bor if aſſent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper ige and motive Caus of 


We our' aſſent be probability, and that probability conſiſts in what is laid down. ee. 
in the foregoing chapters, it will be demanded how men come to. give their 


aſſents contrar y to probability. For there is nothing more common than 
| Contra ariety. 
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Book IV. 


Wrong aſſent, or error. 


contrar iety of opinions; nothing more obvious than that one man wholly 


— — diſbclieves what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſily believes, and 


p:ovl:. 


firmly adheres to. The reaſons. whereof, though they may be very 3 
yet, I N may be all reduced to theſe four: 
Want of proofs. 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of will to uſe them. 
. Wrong mcaſures of probability. 
82 F In Sr, by want of proofs, I do not mean only the want of thoſe proofs 
which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the want 
even of thoſe proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus men 


want proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity to make experiments 


and obſervarions themſelves tending to the proof of any propoſition ; nor like- 
wiſe the convenience to enquire into, and collect the teſtimonies of others: 
and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of mankind, who are given up to labour, 


and enſlaved to the neceflity of their mean condition, whoſe lives are worn out 
only in the proviſions for living. Theſe mens opportunity of knowledge and 
enquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes ; and their underſtandings 
are but little inſtructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid out to ſtill. 
the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their children. It is not to 


be expected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a laborious trade, 


ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things done in the world, than a 


pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 


lane, and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the geography of 
the country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who wants leiſure, books, 
and languages, and the opportunity of converſing with variety of men, 


ſhould be in a condition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations which 


Obj. What 


hall become 
of thole who 
want them? 


anſ{vercd. 


arc in being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the propoſitions 
that, in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the greateſt moment; or to find 
out grounds of aſſurance ſo great as the belief of the points he would build 
on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of mankind are, by 
the natural and unalterable ſtate of things in this world, and the conſtitution 
of human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe _ 
_ proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 
opinions: the greateſt part of men, having much to do to get the means of 
living, are not in a condition to look aſter thoſe of learned and laborious 
enquiries. 
$ 3. WnATr mal we 6 then ? Are the 20 part of abe by che : 
neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in thoſe things 
which are of greateſt importance to them? (for of theſe it is obvious to 
enquire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident, and blind 
chance, to conduct them to their happineſs or miſery? Are the current opi- 
nions, and licenſed guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and ſecurity | 


to every man to venture his great concernments on; nay, his everlaſtin 


happineſs or miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible oracles and 
X — — — ſtandards 


O 
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ſtandards of truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in C Mar. 
; 6 # MW 


Turkey? Or ſhall a poor countryman be eternally happy tor having the chance 
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to be born in Italy; or a day-labourer be unavoidably lot, becauſe he had the 


il luck to be born in England? How ready ſome men may be to ſay ſome of 
theſe things, I will not here W : but this I am ſure, that men muſt allow 
one or other of theſe to be true (let them chuſe which they pleaſc) or elſe grant 


that God has furniſhed men with facultics ſafficient to direct them in the way 


they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 


ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the mean; of living, as to have no ſpare time at all to think 
of his foul, and inform himſelf in matters of religion. Were men as intent 

upon this, as they are on things of lower concernment, there are none ſo 


enſlaved to the neceſlities of life, who might not find many vacancies that 


might be huſbanded to this advantage of their knowledge. 


§ 4. Bcsipes thoſe, whoſe improvements and informations are ſtraitened by people kin. 
the narrowneſs of their fortunes, there are others whoſe largeneſs of fortune dered from 


theſe poor and wretched labourers we before {poke of. And, however they 


may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrownelſs of thought, and enſlaved 
in that which ſhould be the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This is 


generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where care is taken to pio- 


pagate truth without knowledge; where men are forced, at a venture, to be of 
the religion of the country's and maſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as 
ſilly people do empiricks pills, without knowing what they are made of, or 
how they will work, and having nothing to do but believe that,they will do 
the cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they arc not 
at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone; or to 


chuſe the phyſician, to whole ponduct they wou'd truſt themſelves. 


would plentifully enough ſapply books and other requilites for clearing e 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are cooped in cloſe, by the Jaws of 
their countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whole intereſt it is to keep them 
ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe 
are as far, nay farther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair enquiry, than 


$ 5. SECONDLY, thoſe who want ſkill to uſe thole evidences they have of >. Want of 
probabilities; wao cannot carry a train of conſequences in their heads; nor . ste 


weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making 
every circumſtance its due allowance; may be eaſily mi {led to aſſent to politions 


that are not probable, There ace ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllo- 


giſms, and no more; and others that can but advance one ſtep farther. Theſe 


cannot always diſcern that f ade on which the ſtrongeſt proofs lie; cannot con- 
ſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable opin on. Now that 


there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpect of their underſtandings, I 
think no body, who has had any converſation with his neighbours, will quet- 


tion: though he never was at Weſtminſter-hall, or the Exchange, on the one 


hand; or at Alms-houſes, or Bedlam, on the other, Which great difference in 


mens intellectuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the organs of the body, 
particularly adaptcd to thinking; or in the dulneis or untractab cneſs of thoſe 
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Book IV. faculties for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 


Wrong ailent, or error. 


———— mens ſouls themſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe together; it matters not here 


3. Want of 
wilt uſe 


hem. 


to examine: only this is evident, that there is a difference of degrees in mens 


underſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to ſo great a latitude, that one 
may, without doing injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance 


between ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than between ſome men and 


ſome beaſts. But how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, of great con- 


ſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 
& 6. THIRDLY, there are another ſort of people that want proofs, not 
becauſe they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them : who, 


though they have riches and leiſure enough, and want neither parts nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of pleaſure, or 
conſtant drudgery i in buſineſs, engages ſome mens thoughts elſewhere : lazineſs 
and ofcitancy in general, or a particular averfion for books, ſtudy and medita- 
tion, keep others from any ſerious thoughts at all: and ſome out of fear, that 
an impartial enquiry would not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit their 
prejudices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, without examination, to 


take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, 


_ even of thoſe that might do otherwile, paſs their lives without an e ra 


with, much leſs a rational aſſent to, probabilities they are concerned to know, 


though they lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced of them they 
| need but turn their eyes that way. We know ſome men will not read a letter 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many men forbear to caſt up their 
accounts, or ſo much as think upon their eſtates, who have reaſon to fear their 

affairs are in no very good poſture. How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow 
them leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy 
' Ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls, 

who lay out all their incomes in proviſions for the body, and employ none of 
it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; who take great care to appear 

always in a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable. 

In coarſe cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſufter their minds to 

appear abroad in a pie- bald livery of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch. 
as it has pleaſed chance, or their country-taylor (1 mean the common opinion of 
thoſe they have converſed with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention 
how unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their 
concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall 
I take notice what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are concerned to know, But 
this at lealt is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gentle- 
men, that however they may think credit, reſpect, power and authority, the 


concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 


away from them, by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know- 


ledge, They who are blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe 


fall into the ditch: and he is certainly the molt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved. : 


who is ſo in his underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, fome of the caſes 


| have been ewe of 2 aſſent, and how it comes to pals, that probable 
doctrines 


7 
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docttines are not always received with an aſſent proportionable to the reaſons Cn Ap. 
which are to be had for their probability: but hitherto we have conſidered only XX. 


ſuch probabilities, whole proots do exiſt, but do not appear to him who em 
braces the error. 


§ 7. FOURTHLY, there remains yet the laſt ſort, who, even where the real 4. Wong 


probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, 90 not admit of the weaſorce of 


tobavility . 


_ conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either exeyzv, ſuſpend their whereof, 


aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to this danger are thoſe 


expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures of probability; - Which are, 


1. PROPOSITIONS that are not in themlelves certain and evident, but doubtlul 


and falſe, taken up for principles. 


2. RECELVED hypotheſes. | 
3. PREDOMINANT ßpaſſions or inclinations, 
4. AUTHORITY. 


8 8. FIRST, the firſt and firmeſt ground of probability, i is the conformity 1. Doubtful 


any thing has to our own knowledge ; ; eſpecially that part of our knowledge propoſitions | 


which we have embraced, and continue to look on as principles. Theſe have ſo principles 
great an influence upon our opinione, that it is ufually by them we judge of 
truth, and meaſure probability to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our 


principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it will not be 
allowed poſſible. The reverence born to theſe principles i is ſo great, and their 


authority ſo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only of other men, 
but the evidence of our own ſenſes are often rejected, when they offer to vouch 


any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine of ; 


innate principles, and that principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, that one 


truth cannot contradict another: but withal J take leave alſo to ſay, that every. 


one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a principle, to examine 


it ſtrictly, and fee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its own 


evidence, or whether he does only with aſſurance believe it to be ſo upon the 
authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong biaſs put into his underſtanding, 
which will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong prin— 
ciples, and has blindly given himſelf up to the authority of any pion im itſelf 
not evidently true. 
§ 9. Tur is nothing more 1 than childrens receiving into their 

minds propolitions (eſpecially about matters of religion) from their parents, 
nurſes, or thoſe about them: which being infinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt (cqually, 
whether true or falſe) riveted there by long cuſtom and education, beyond all 


poſſibility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up, 


reflecting upon their opinions, and finding thoſe. of this ſort to be as antient 
in their minds as their very memories, not having obſerved th-ir carly infinua- 
tion, nor by what means they got them, they e are apt to reverence them as 
ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queitioned : 
they look on them as the Urim and Thummim {et up in their minds ! imme- 
diately by God to be the great and unerring deciders of truth and falſe- 
M m m 2 . hood, 
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Pour IV, hood, and the judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of con- ö 


OV 


— —  wroermnes} t. 92 er ſics. 


I. Tuts opinton of his principles (let them be what they will) being 
once eltabliſhed, in any one's mind, it is eaſy to be imagined what reception any 
8 Tefbog {hall find, how cles arly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their 
authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal oracles; whereas the proflcit | 
abſurdities and imptobabilities, being but agrecable to ſuch principles, go down 


if glibly, and are eat digeſted. The great obſtinacy that is to be found in g 

Hl men firm] V believ.ng quite contraty opinions „though many times equally 0 

il ablurd, in the ver: ous reli; ions of mankir id: are as evident a proof, as they are an \ 

| uvnavoida le ganſag acnce, of this way of rea; oning from received traditional \ 

| prin iples. So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence \ 
of ther ſenſes, and give their own experience the lye, rather than admit of \ 


any thing diſagreci ng with theſe facred tenets. Take an intelli igent Romaniſt, 


BM that from the firft dawning of any notions in his underſtanding, hath had this 
. principle conſtant ntly incuicat:d, viz, that he muſt belicve as the church (e. 
1 thole of his communion) believes, or that the pope is lnfallible; and this he 


never ſo m eg as Heard quettioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 
one ef other principles: how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt all 
14 probability, but even the clear evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſub- 
I |  flantiation ? This principle has ſuch an influence on his mind, that he will 
17 „ belicve that to be fleſh which he ſees to be bread. And what way will you 
it take to convince a man of any improbable opinion he holds, who, with ſome 
|| - philoſophers, hath laid down this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he muſt. 
believe his reaſon (for ſo men improperly call arguments drawn from their 
. Principles) againſt his ſenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or his 
. icacher i, inipired, and acted by an immediate communication of the divine 
Fi! ſbpbirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. 
[UP Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things incon— 
48 „ fgitent with theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and convincing 


Fi | probab lities, till the ey are ſo candid and! os to themſelves, as to be per- 
Fi 1 e ec 40 examine cven thoſe very principles, which many never ſuffer them- 
| = JeLves to do. 
1 : 3 8 11. Srco vp, next to ) theſe are men whoſe underſtandings are caſt into 
N een a mold, and faſhion ed uſt to the ſize of a received hypotheſis. The difference 
| i | between theſe and the former, is, that they. will admit of matter of fact, and 


nere with difleniers in that; but differ only in aſſigning of reaſons, and 
| eplaluing the manner of operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 
| | tier lenſes, with the former: they can endure to hearken to their information 
4 | a little more patiently; but will by no means admit of their reports in the 
|| | expi nation of things; nor be prevailed on by probanilities, which would 
F c mine them that things arc not brought about juſt after the ſame manner 
tit they have decreed- within en that they are. Would it not be an 
inſafferable thing for a learned profeſſor, and that which his ſcarlet would 
b ut at, to have his authority of forty years ſtanding wrought out of hard 
re Cicck and Latin, with no {mall cxpence of time and candle, and confirmed 


by 


that he fold them hard words and ignorance at a very dear rate? What proba- 


| believed; 


; proba ble ſide; 


Ties, and not permit a full and fatis/attory exam! nation; as far as the matter in 
- queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there 
will 5 always theſe two ways left of evading the molt apparent probabilities, 


being, perhaps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 


22 
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by general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inttant over-turne by an * p. 
upltart noveliſt? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſe, that XX 


Til Ps 


what he taught his ſchola:s thirty years ago, was all error and miſtake ; aud 


bilities, I fay, are ſufficient to prevail i in ſuch acaſe? And who ever by the matt 


cogent arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all Ii, 


old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, which with hard 
ſtudy he hath all his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark 


naked, in queſt a-freſh of new notions ? All the arguments can be uſed, Will 


be as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloke, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong hypotheſis, may be 

reduced the etirors thit may be occaſioned by a true hypothelis, or right prin— 
ciples, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. 


The inſtances of men contending for different opinions, which they all derive 


from the infallible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable proof of it. All 


that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the texr, that ſays, peTavoeire, to carry in 


it the obligation to a very weighty duty. But yet how ver y erroneous will one 
of their practices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French, take this rule 


with one tranſlation. to be repentez | vous, ' repent; or with the other, „ faiticz 
e penitence,” do penance. 


§ 12. TrIRDLY, probabilities, which croſs mens ; appetites and prevailing 3 3. 1 
paſſions, run the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much probability hang on one fide ff Pon 


a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the other; it is "eaſy to foreſee 


which will outweigh, Earthly minds, like mu- Walls, re ſiſt the ſtrongeſt 


batteries: and though perhaps ſometimes the force of a clear argument may 


make ſome imprefſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, and keep out the enemy 


truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a man, paſſionately in love, 


that he is jilted; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtrets, it 
is ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonics 


cc 


uod volumus, facile credimus;” What ſuits our wiſhes, 15 forwardly 


is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented : 
and though men cannot always openly gainfay or reſiſt the force of manifeſt 
probabilities that make againſt them, yet yield they not to the argument. Not 
but that it is the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 


but yet a man hath a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its enqui— 


. FIRST, that the arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) “ 


ike meansof 
1 2 pro- 
3 in words, there may be a fallacy latent in them: and the conſequences x5, F. 


b. bilitee 8 2 


I! 177 100 pl cd 
are very few ditcourſes fo thor rt, clear, and conliſtent to which molt men may fac, 


not, with fatisfa&tion encu: 2h to themſelves. rai'e this doubt; aud _ whoſe 


10 


conviction they may not, without reproach of ditingenuity or Unreato 1 enele, 


ſet themſelves free with the old reply, “ non perivadcbts, etlamſi perſualcris; 


Though 1 cannot aniwer, I Will not yield. 


S 14. OE 


—— ccttoooces 


Where it is in 
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Book IV. § 14. SECONDLY, manifeſt probabilities may be evaded, and the aſſent 

N l withheld upon this ſupeſtion, that 1 know not yet all that may be ſaid on the 

ec „ contrary ſide. And therefore though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould 

te contrary. yield, not knowing what forces there are in reſerve behind. This is a refuge 
againſt conviction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 
man is quite out of the verge of it. 


Whit proba- § 15. Bor yet there is ſome end of it; and a man having carefully enquired 
min he al into all the orounds of probability and wolikelivefs done his utmoſt to inform 
ſeri; Eimſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum tota] on both ſides; may in 
melt caies come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which ſide the 
- pfouapy ity reſts: wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſitions 
upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome teſtimonies in 
matter of fact ſo univerſal; that he cannot refuſe his afſent. So that, I think, 
we may conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of 
molt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that there is cither 
| fallacy in words, or certain proofs as conſiderable to be produced on the con- 
trary fide; there aflent, luſpence, or diſſent, are often voluntary actions: but 
Where the proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffici- 
ent ground to ſuſpect, that there is either faliacy of words (Wich ſober and 
ferious conſideration may diſcover) nor equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, 
latent on the other fide (which alfo the nature of the thing may, in fome caſes, | 
make plain to a conſiderate man) there, I think, a man, who has weighed 
them, can ſcarce refuſe his aſſent to the fide, on which the greater probabi- 
lity appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of ;rin'ing 
letters ſhould often fall into a method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on frpaper 
a coherent diſcourſe; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, not guided 
by an underſt. anding agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies 
of animals: in theſe. and the like caſes, I think, no body that conſiders them 
can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, nor at all waver in his aſſent, 
_ Laſtly, when there can be no ſuppoſition (the thing! in its own nature indifferent, 
and wholly depending upon the teſtimony of witneſſes) that there is as fair 
teſtimony again{t, as for the matter of fact atteſted ; which by enquiry is to be 
learned, v. g. whether there was one thouſand ſeven hundred years ago ſuch a 
man at Rome as Julius Cæſar: in all ſuch caſes, I fay, 1 think it is not in any 
rational man's power to refuſe his aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and 
cloſes with ſuch probabilities. In other leſs clear caſes, I think, it is in a man's 
power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and perhaps content bimſelf with the proofs 
he has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits with his inclination or intereſt, 
and ſo {top from farther ſearch. But that a man ſhould afford his aſſent to 
that ſide, on which the leſs probability appeais to him, ſeems to me utter] 
impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the fame thing probable 
and improbable at the ſame time. 
| 8 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception; ſo, 1 think, 
fulend it, aſſent is no more in our power than knowledge. When the agreement of any 
two ideas appears to our minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of 
reaſon, can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 


avoid 
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avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which I turn my eyes to, and look on in day-light: CU Ap. 


and what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my 


XX. 


aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge, where the agreement ⁊xßðé⸗bv 


is once perceived, nor our aſſent, where the probability manifeſtly appears upon 
due conſideration of all the meaſures of it: yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and aſſent, by ſtopping our enquiry, and not employing our faculties 
in the ſearch of any truth. If it were not {o, ignorance, error, or infidelity 
could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can prevent or 


ſuſpend our aſſent: but can a man, verſed in modern or anticnt hiſtory, 
doubt whether there is ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a 


man as Julius Cæſar? Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is not, 


or may not think himſelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 
the third was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, 
or a magician, In theſe and ſuch-like caſes, where the aſſent one way or 


other is of no importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no concern= 
ment of his, following or depending thereon ; there it is not ſtrange, that the 


mind ſhould give 'tielf up to the common opinion, or render itſelf to the 


firſt comer. Theſe and the like opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, 
that, like motes in th: ſan, their tendencies are very rarely taken notice 
of. They are there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets them float 
at liberty. But where the mind judges that the propoſition has concernment 
in it; where the aſſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw conſequences of 
moment after it, and good and evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the 
right ſide; and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the pro- 
bability: there, I think, it is not in our choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, 


if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater probability, I think, in that 
caſe will determine the aſſent: and a man can no more avoid aſſenting, or 

taking it to be true, where he perceives the greater probability, than he can 

avoid knowing it to be true, where he e the e or Gilagree- 


ment of any two ideas. 


Ir this be ſo, the foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of proba- 
bility 3 as the foundation of vice in wrong meaſures of good. 


§ 17. FoURTHLY, the fourth and laſt wrong meaſure of probabili ty I ſhall 4. Authority, 


take 8888 of, and which keeps in ignorance or error more people than all the 
other together, is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chapter; 1 
mean, the giving up our aſſent to the common received opinions, either of our 
friends or party, neighbournood or country. How many men have no other 
ground for their tenets, than the ſuppoſed honeſty, or Icarning, or number, of 
thoſe of the ſame pr ofeffionÞ As if honeſt or bookiſh men could not err, or 
truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude: yet this with moſt 


men ſerves the turn, The tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity, 


it comes to me with the paſſport of former ages, and therefore I am ſecure in 
the reception I give it : other men have been, and are of the tame opinion (for 


that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A man 
may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them 
up by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to error, and moſt men are in many 


Points, | 
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Bock IV. points, by paſiu: nor intereſt, under temptation to it. It we could but ſec the 
Lon jecret motives that ini acnced the men of name and learning in the world, and 
the leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the empracing 
of truth for us own fake, that made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned 
and maintained. This at leait is certain, there is not an opinion fo abſurd, 
which a man may not reccive upon this ground. There is no error to be 
named, which has not had its profcfiors : and a man ſhall never want crooked 
paths to walk in, if he thinks that be 1s in the right way, Wherever he has the 


* «ths s to follow. 


Man net in ſo 8 18. B T notwichttanding the great noſe 15 made in the world about 
nN1a'iv EXYIOMTS AS 


is incineds; ET TOrs nd pi I muſt do mankind that right, as to ſay, there are not 10 
many men in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly ſuppoled. Not that 
'] think they embrace the truth; but indeed, becauſe concernipg thoſe doc- 

rines they keep ſuch a ſtir about; they have no thought, no opinion at all, For 
Hany one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the partizans of moſt of 
the ſets in the world, he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo 
zealous for, that they have any opinions of their own : much leſs would he have 
reaſon to think, that they took them upon the examination of arguments, and 
appearance of probability. They are reiolved to tick to a party, that education 
or intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like the common ſoldiers of an 
army, ſhew their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, without ever 
examining or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they contend for. If a man's 
life ſhews, that he has no ſerious regard for religion ; ; for what reaſon ſhould 
we think, that he beats his head about the opinions of his church, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that doctrine? It is enough for him 
to obey his leaders, to have his hind and his tongue ready for the tupport of 
the common cauſe, and thereby approve. himſelf to thoſe, who can give him 
credit, preferment or protection in thut ſociety. Thus men become profefſors 
of, and combatants for, thofe opinions they were never convinced of, nor 
proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their heads: and though 
One cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 


than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſlent to them, . 
And miſtake them for truth, than is imagined, 


'S 74 A P . E R XXI. 
of the diviſion of the ſciences. 


Cunay. 8. A EE that can fall within the compaſs of demen underſtanding, being 
NI. either, firſt, the nature of things, as they are in themſelves, their 
relations, and their manner of operation: or, ſecondly, that which man him- 
Three forts. ſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any 
end, eſpecially happineſs: or, thirdly, the ways and means, whereby the 
knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe are attained and communi- 
cated: ; think, ſelence may be divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 


r, 


ww . 


actions, for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head is ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of 
human actions, which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. The 
end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the knowledge of truth; but right, 


venient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate ſounds. The 


. . | . . . 1 b; ts )f 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of things themſelves for the diſ- e. 
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8 2. FIRST, the knowledge of things, as they are in their own proper Cu av, 


beings, their conſtitutions, properties, and operations ; whereby I mean not only XXI. 


matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have their proper natures, conſtitutions, — 
and operations, as well as bodies. This in a little more enlarged ſenſe of the 1, Phyſica 
word, I call @voy, or natural philoſophy. The end of this, is bare ſpeculative _ 
truth; and whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under this 

branch, whether it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their 


affections, as number, and figure, &c. 


3. SECONDLY, Ilpaxri, the ſkill of right applying our own powers and 2. Praicaz 


and a conduct ſuitable to it. ” N | 
$ 4. THIRDLY, the third branch may be called Zypwrixy, or the doctrine 3. ,. 
of ſigns, the moſt uſual whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed allo 
Ac, logick ; the buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the nature of figns, the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 


it 


C 


to others. For ſince the things the mind contemplates, are none of them, 


beſides itſelf, preſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elle, 

as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing it confiders, ſhould be preſent to it: 
and theſe are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of ideas that makes one man's 
thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up 
any where but in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory : therefore to com 
municate our thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
ſigns of our ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have fo2nd moſt con- 


conſideration then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, FOR 7 
makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who would take a view ot 
human knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were dit- 


tinctly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another tort of | 
logick and critick, than what we have been hitherto acquainted with, 


$ 5. Tus ſcems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural divifion Tl.is'the gr 
of the objects of our underſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts Life 0! the 
Euowledge. 


covery of truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own 


actions, for the attainment of his own ends; or the figns the mind makes uſe 


of, both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 


information. All which three, viz. things as they are in themſelves knowable; 


actions as they depend on us, in order to bappineſs; and the right uſe of ligns 


ia order to knowledge, being toto cœlo different, they ſeemed to me to be the 
three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly {ſeparate and diſtinct one 


from another. 8 | 
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To the Right Reverend 


Edward Lord Biſhop of Woreefter, 


Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 


Mr. Lo OCKE'S s Eſſay of Human Underſtanding 25 


1 N "Ms 


Late D I 8 0 O U RS E of his Lonps ur- „Ä 
. In Vindication of the TRI N * Tc 


My Lo RP, 


T CANNOT but look upon it as a great 3 that your lordſhip, Who 
I are ſo thoroughly acquainted with the incomparable writings of antiquity, . 
and know ſo well how to entertain yourſelf with the great men in the 
commonwealth of letters, ſhould at any time take into your hand my mean 
papers; and ſo far beſtow any of your valuable minutes on my Eſſay of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, as to let the world ſee you have thought my notions worth 
your Lordſhip's conſideration. My aim in that, as well as every thing elſe 
written by me, being purely to follow truth as far as I could diſcover it, 
I think myſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me my miſtakes, as to one: Ong 
concurring in my deſign, helps me forward in my way. 
Your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to favour me with ſome thoughts of yours 


in this kind, in your late learned “ Diſcourſe, in Vindication of the Doctrine 85 
of the Trinity ;” and I hope I may ſay, have gone a little out of your way to 


do me that kindneſs; for the obligation is thereby the greater. And if your 
Lordſhip has brought in the mention of my book in a chapter, entitled, 
_* Objections againſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon, anſwered ;” when in my 
whole Effay, 1 think there is not to be found any thing like an objection againſt 
the Trinity: I have the more to acknowledge to your Lordſhip, who would not 
let the foreignneſs of the ſubject hinder your Lordihip from endeavouring to ſet 
me right, as to ſome errors your Lordſhip apprehends in my book; when other 
writers uſing ſome notions like mine, gave you that which was occaſion 
enough for you to do me we favour to take notice of what vou Ciſlike | in- my 
Eſſa 
Your Lordſhip's s name is b of ſo great i in the learned _— that 
I who profeſs myſelf more ready, upon conviction, to recant, than I was at 
_ firit to publiſh, my miſtakes, cannot pay that reſpect IS due to it, without 


telling 
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telling the reaſons why 1 Rill retain any of my notions, after your Lordthip's 
having appeared diſſatisfied with them. This mult be my apo! logy, and I 
hope ſuch a one as your Lordthip will allow, for my examining what you have 


— 


printed againſt ſeveral paſſages in my book, and my ſhewing the reatons why 


It has not prevailed with me to quit them. 

THAT your Lordſhip's reaſonings may loſe none of their force by my mi ap- 
prehending or miſrepreſenting them, (a way too familiarly uſed in writings that 
have any appearance of controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the reader vour 
Lordſhip's arguments in the full ſtrength of your own expreſl ons; that 15 in 
them he may have the advantage to ſee the deficiency of my anſwers 5 in any 

oint where I ſhall be ſo unfortunate as not to perceive, or+.not to follow, the 
light your Lordſhip affords me. 
Tov Lordſhip having in the two or three preceding pages, juſtl. as 1 
think, found fault with the account of reaſon, given by the Unitarians and a 
late writer, in thoſe paſſages you quote out of them; and then coming to 
the nature of ſubſtance, p. 233. and relating what that author has ſaid con- 
cerning the mind's getting of fimple ideas, and thoſe ſimple ideas being the ſole 


matter and foundation of all our reaſonings 3 : your Lordthip thus concludes, 


234. 
. 14 it follows, that we can have no foundation of reaſoning, where 
„ there can be no ſuch ideas from ſenſation or reflection!“ 
« Now this is the caſe of ſubſtance; it is not intromitted by the ſenſes, nor 
« depends upon the operation of the mind; and ſo it cannot be within the 
© compaſs of our reaſon. And therefore I 116 not wonder, that the gentle- 
s men of this new way of reaſoning, have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of 
ce the reaſonable part of the world. For they not only tell us,” &c. 
Tus, as I remember, is the firſt place where your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 


quote any thing out of my © Effay of Human Underſtanding, ; which your 


Lordſhip does in theſe words following. 
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„% THAT we can have no idea of it by ſenſation or deen but that b. 234. 


c nothing is ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we nde not 
„ what.” And therefore it is paralleled more than once, with the Indian 
philoſopher's He- knew- not- what; which ſupported the tortoiſe, that ſup- 
« ported the elephant, that ſupported the earth: ſo ſubſtance was found out 
„ only to ſupport accidents. And that when we talk of ſubſtances, we talk 
like children; who being aſked a queſtion about ſomewhat which. they 
„ knew not, readily gave this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething.” 


TukEsE words of mine, your Lordſhip brings to prove, that I am one of 


« the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded 


«« ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world.” An accuſation which 
your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, be- 


cauſe I do not underitand what is © almoſt to diſcard ſubſtance out of the 
« reaſonable part of the world.” If your Lordſhip means by it, that I denv 
or doubt that there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Lord- 


ſhip will acquit me of, when your . Lordſhip looks again into that chapter, 
Nan Z which 
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which you have cited more than once, where your Lordſhip will find theſs 


words. 

«© WyrN we talk or think of any raiticitar ſort of corporeal fubſtances, 
“ as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them, be but the 
4e complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, 
«© which we ule to find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone; yet becauſe 
« we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we 
cc ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject, which 
t ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance ; though it be certain, we have 


no clear and diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport.” And again, 


„Tur ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. 
« thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of 


„ themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be pro- 


* duced by it, we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 


„ which we call ſpirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea 
or notion of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, 


« which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein 
„thinking, Knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, 


«© we have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of 


body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the 


3 6. 


„ ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other 


ey ſuppoſed (with a like 1 Ignorance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe 


operations, which we experiment in ourſelves within.” And again, 


„ WHATEVER therefore be the ſecret nature of ſubſtance i in general, all 
re the ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral 


© combinations of ſimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe of 
„their union, as makes the hole ſubſiſt of itſolf. + 


Ax I further ſay in the ſame ſection, That we ſuppoſe theſe ee > 
<« toreſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common ſubject, which 


inheres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex ideas of ſubſtances, _ 
«© beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they are made up of, have always the 


*© confuſed idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: 


and therefore when we ſpeak of any fort of ſubſtance, we fay it is a thing 


having ſuch and ſuch qualities; a body is a thing that is extended, figured 
and capable of motion; a ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking.“ 7 
THESE, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſubſtance. is 


ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obſervable idea, though we know not what it is. 


Ou idea of body, I ſay, is an extended, ſolid ſubſtance; and our idea of 


„ our ſouls, is of a ſubſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there is 


any ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have done nothing towards 
the diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. Nay, as long 


as there is any ſimple idea or ſenſible quality left, according to my way of 
_ arguing, ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſible 


qualities, carry. with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt in, and of a 
9 As CAL ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that whole chapter is fo full, that 
I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jot difcarded 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. And of this, man, horſe, 
| fan, water, iron, diamond, &c. which I have mentioned of diſtin ſorts of 
ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing remains in being; 
of which I ſay, that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of B. i. c. 125 
+ ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct, particular things, ſubſiſting by 9 N 
«© themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always 
5© the firſt and chief.” [a . VVV 

Ir by almoſt diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world, 
your Lordſhip means, that I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true idea 
we have cf it, by calling it “ a ſubſtratum, a ſuppoſition of we know not what B. ii, . 23. 
«« ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable of producing ſimple ideas in us; an? 
„ obſcure and relative idea: that without knowing what it is, it is that which; * 
© ſupports accidents; fo that of ſubſtance we have no idea of what it is, but B ii. c. 13. 
te only a confuſed and obſcure one, of what it does;” I muſt confeſs this, ande 
the like I have faid of our idea of fubſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be 
convinced by your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly 

of it. He that would ſhew me a more clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, 
would do mea kindneſsI ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto 
find, either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians: for their account or 
idea of it is that it is © Ens, or “eres per ſe ſubſiſtens et ſubſtans accidentibus;” 
which in effect is no more, but that ſubſtance is a being or thing; or in ſhort, 
ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than 
that it is ſomething which ſupports accidents, or other ſimple ideas or modes, 
and is not ſupported itſelf as a mode or an accident. So that I do not ſee but 


- Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole tribe of logicians, muſt be reckoned 


with „ the gentlemen” of this new way of reaſoning, who have almoſt diſ- 
 * carded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world.“. „ 
Bur ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe gentlemen, logicians of note in the 
ſchools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperfect, obſcure, inadequate idea 
of ſubſtance; would it not be a, little too hard to charge us with diicarding 
ſubſtance out of the world? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable part 
of the world, ſignifies, I muſt confeſs Ido not clearly comprehend : but let 
_ almoſt, and reaſonable part, ſignify here what they will, for I dare ſay your 
| Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not your Lordſhip think you 
were a little: too hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging yourſelf to have a 
very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of ſeveral other things which 


in this very treatiſe, you confeſs our underſtandings come ſhort in and cannot. 


comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of theſe gentlemen that have 
almoſt diſcarded God, os thoſe other myſterious things, whereof you contend. 
we have very imperfe& and inadequate ideas, out of the reaſonable world? 
For I fuppole your Lordihip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable 
world, fomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a 
commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, who owns the having 
imperfect, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has no better: however, if A 
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be bens from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe things out of being, 
or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable world; for the 


firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the being of things in the world depends 


not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true, in ſome degree, but is no fault; for 


it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcure ideas, 


we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe things ſo well, raly and clearly, 


as if we had perfect, adequate, clear and diſtinct ideas. 


| p. 235. 


Your Lordſhip, I muſt on, With ) great reaſon, takes notice that I aral- 


jeled more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with the Indian a a 


« the niceſt readers.” And there further add, “ that I did not publiſh my 
.«« Eflay for ſuch great maſters of knowledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted it 


he-knew-not-what, which ſupported the toitoiſe, &c. 


Tuls repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I having ac. 
knowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface; 70 I am not ignorant 


how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when 1 knowingly let my 


„% Eflay go with a fault ſo St to diſguſt the moſt Judicious, who are always 


© to men of my own ſize, to whom repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” 


It would not therefore have been beſides your Lordſhip s generoſity (who were 
not intended to be provoked by the repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a fault 

as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of writers. But I ſee 
your Lordſhip would have me exact and without any faults; and I wiſh I 
could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lordſhip's approbation. 
Mx ſaying, © that when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like MG; 3 
„ who being aſked a queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readily 73 
« give this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſomething ;” your Lordſhip ſeems 


mightily to lay to heart, in theſe: words that follow. 


cc Tp this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like children, and 4 


e know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational 
« idea of ſubſtance, we can have no principle of certainty to 8⁰ upon in this 


ee debate. 9 


Ir your Lordſhip hos any better and diſtincter idea of ſubſtance FER mine 
is, which J have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concerned 
in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe idea of ſubſtance, whether a 
rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt _ 


in that, with me, talk like children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 


know not what. For a philoſopher that ſays, that which ſupports accidents _ 
is ſomething he knows not what; and a country-man that ſays, the foun- 
dation of the church at Harlem is ſupported by ſomething he knows not 


what; and a child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's muff, and ſays 


| he ſlands upon ſomething he-knows-not- what, in this reſpe& talk all "WA 
alike. But if the country-man knows, that the foundation of the church at 
Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by grave), 
as the houſes about London ate; or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Am- 


ſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a Clear and diſtinct idea of the thin 


that ſupports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a child; nor will 
he of the ſupport of accidents, when he has a clearer and 1 more diltinet idea 


of 
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of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long as we think like children, 
in caſes where our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter thun theirs, 1 agrec with 


our Lordſhip, that I know not how it can be remedied, but that we muſl 


talk like them. 
Your Lordſhip's next paragraph begins thus : © Ido rot ſay, that we can p. 


c“ have a clear idea of ſubſtance, either by ſenſation or reflection; but from 


© hence I argue, that this is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the ideas neceſ 


<6: ſary to reaſon.” 
Your Lordſhip here argues againſt a propoſition that I know no body that 
holds: I am ſure the author of the Eflay of Human Underſtanding never 


thought, nor in that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, that the ideas that come into 
the mind by ſenſation and reflection, are all the ideas that are neceſſary to 
reaſon, or that reaſon is exerciſed about; for then he muſt have laid by all 
the ideas of ſimple and mixed modes and relations, and the complex ideas of 


the ſpecies of ſubſtances, about which he has ſpent ſo many chapters; and 
mult have denied that theſe complex ideas are the objects of mens thoughts 


or reaſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has ſaid about 
| ſenſation and reflection is, that all our ſimple ideas are received by them, and 
that theſe ſimple ideas are the foundation of all our knowledge, for as much f 
as all our complex, relative, and general ideas are made by the mind, abſtract- 
Ing, enlarging, comparing, compounding and referring, &c. theſe ſimple ideas, 
and their ſeveral combinations, one to another ; whereby complex and general 
ideas are formed of modes, relations, and the ſeveral ſpecies of ſubſtances, all 
which are made ule of by. reaſon, as well as the other faculties of the ü 
mind. 1 
I THEREFORE agree with your Lordſhip, that the ideas of ſenſation or 
reflection is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the ideas neceſſary to reaſon. 
Only my agreement with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole 
ſentence, if your Lordſhip had rather ſaid, ideas made uſe of by reaſon; be- 


cauſe I do not well know what is meant by ideas neceſſary to reaſon. For 


reaſon being a faculty of the mind, nothing in my poor opinion, can properly 
be ſaid to be neceſſary to that faculty, but what is required to its being. As 
nothing is neceſſary to fight in a man, but ſuch a conſtitution of the body 
and organ, that a man may have the power of ſeeing ; ſo I ſubmit it to your 
. Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid to be neceſſary to reaſon in 
a man, but ſuch a conſtitution of body or mind, or both, as may give him the 
power of reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular fort of objects or inſtruments 
may be ſometimes faid to be neceſſary to the eye, but it is never ſaid in reference 
to the faculty of ſeeing, but in reference to ſome particular end of ſeeing; and 
then a microſcope and a mite may be neceſſary to the eye, if the end propoſed 
be to know the ſhape and parts of that animal. And ſo if a man would rea- 
ſon about ſubſtance, then the idea of ſubſtance is neceſſary to his reafon : but 
yet I doubt not but that many a rational creature has been, who, in all his 
life, never bethought himſelf of ny neceſſity his reaſon had of an idea of 


ſubſta nce. 
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Your Lordſhip's next words are; for beſides theſe, there muſt be ſome 


of general ideas which the mind doth form, not by mere comparing thoſe ideas 
<« jt has got from ſenſe or reflection; but by forming diſtinct general notions 


ce of things from particular ideas.“ 
HERE, again, I perfectly agree with your Lordſhip, that beſides the par 


ticular ideas received from ſenſation and reffection, the mind © forms general 
ideas, not by mere comparing thoſe ideas it has got by ſenſation and reflec- 


& tion 1 for this I do not remember 1 ever faid. But this I ſay, „ideas 


e become general, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances ot time and 


& place, and any other ideas that may determine them to this or that particular 


r exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are mages c. And to the 
ſame purpoſe T explain myſelf in another place, 


Your Lordſhip ſays, ** the mind forms general ideas, by fo:rning ceneral 


«© notions of things from particular ideas,” And I fay, & nind forms 
« general ideas, abſtracting from particular ones.“ So AC th 2 difference 
chat I perceive between us in this matter, but only a A i enen. 
- by follows, © and amongſt tiele general Rotors, © T6011 , fub- 
© ſtance is one of the fiſt; becauſe we find, Jr have no true 
wo conceptions of any modes or accidente (uo ws obeh | "DATE. e muſt. 
„ conceive a ſubſtratum, or ſubject wherein they are. Since it. is s repug- 


«© nancy to our firſt conceptions of things, that 10des or a ide znts auld 
ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore the rational idea Of ſubſtance 18 ones 


4 


of the firſt and moſt natura ideas in d une 


WurrukE the general idea of ſubſtance by one ot hy firſt o. mo natural 
ideas in our minds, I will not diſpute with your Lordſii p, +: nut being, Ithink, 
Very material to the matter in hand. But «s to the 1058 4 01 ſabſtance e, What it 
is, and how we come by it, your Lordſhip ſays, © it is a repugnancy to our 
< conceptions of things, that modes and accidents ſhoul. ſubſiſt by themſely es; 
e and therefore we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum wherein they are.“ 
Ax p, I fay, „ becauſe we cannot conceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
ce qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting 
© in, and ſupported by, ſome common ſubject. Which I, with your LON, Y 


call alſo ſubſtratum. 


WHAT can be more conſonant t to itſelf, than what your Lordſhip and I 
have faid in theſe two paſſages is conſonant to one another? Whereupon, 
my Lord, give me leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt. to the world, that what 1 
Have ſaid concerning our general idea of ſubſtance, and the way how we come 
by it, has the honour to be confirmed by your Lordſhip's authority. And that 
from hence I may be ſure the ſaying, [that the general idea we have of ſub- 
tance is, that it is a ſubſtratum or ſupport to modes or accidents, wherein 
they do ſubſiſt: and that the mind forms it, becauſe it cannot conceive how 


they ſhould ſubſiſt of themſelves,] has no objection in it againſt the Trinity ; 


tor then your Lordſhip will not, I know, be of that opinion, nor own it in a 


chapter where you ate anſwering objections againſt the Trinity; however m 
words, which amount to no more, have been (1 know not how) brought 1 into 


that 
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that chapter: though what they have to do there, 1 muſt confel to your 
| Lordſhip, I do not yet ſee. 
. Is the next words your Lordſhip Lies, © but we are {till to'd, that our r un-! 
5 & derſtanding can have no other ideas, but cither from ſenſation or ref{:ction.” 
„ TE words of that ſection your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe : © the under- p. 
„ ſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, which $5 __ 
« jt doth not receive from one of theſe two. External objects farniſh the 
« mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, Which are all thoſe different per- 
. ceptions they produce in us: and the mind furniſhes the undefitanding 
« with ideas of its own operations. Theſe, when we have taken a ful! 
&« ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and the compoſidious ads out 6s 
& them, we ſhall find to contain all our own ſtock of ideas; and that we have 2 
nothing in our minds which did not come in one of thoſe two ways 
Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into his own 
oy d underſtanding, and then let him tell me, whether all the original ideas he 
=. „ has there, are any other than of the objects of his ſenſes, or of the ope- 
LE «rations of his mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection: and how great a 
% maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon 
taking a ſtrict view, fee, that he has not any idea in his mind but what 
one of theſe two have imprinted, though, perhaps, with infinite variet) 
oe compounded. and enlarged * the underſtanding, as we thall [ce here- 
57; after.” 
Tursr words ſeem to me to en ſomething different from what your 
' Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, 1 am 
| ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex ideas of modes, relations and ſpecifick 
ſubſtances, which how the mind itſelf forms out of imple. ideas, I have 
| ſhewed in the following part of my book ; and intended to refer to it by theſe 
words, © as we ſhall ſee hereafter, with which I cloſe that paragraph. But 
if by ideas your Lordſhip ſignifies ſimple ideas, in the words you have ſet 
down, I grant then they contain my ſenſe, viz, © that our underttandings can 
have (i. e. that 1s in the natural exerciſe of our facultics) r no other limple 
ideas, but either from ſenſation or reflection.“ 
Your Lordſhip goes on: © and [we are {till told] that 599530 chiefly lies 
„the excellency of mankind above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and 
enlarge ideas, as men do.“ 5 
Hap your Lordſhip done me the favour to have quoted the place i in my 
book, from whence you had taken theſe words, I ſhould not have been at a 
| loſs to find them. Thoſe in my book, which I can remember any where 
come neareſt to them, run thus. 
„Tus, I think, 1 may be poſitive in, that the power of abſt; acting is not 
« at all in brutes; and that the having of general ideas, is that which puts a 
perfect Aileen betwixt man and WF j and! is an excellency which che B. fi. e. 1. 
| „ aculties of Frutes do by no means attain to.“ | & 6 
=_ TrouGn, ſpeaking of the faculties of the human underſtanding, I took 
= occaſion, by the by, to conjecture how far brutes partook with men in any of 
tne intellectual facultics; yet it never entered into my thoughts, on that 
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occaſion, to compare the utmoſt perfections of human nature with that of 
brutes, and therefore was far from ſaying, © herein chiefly lies the excellency of 
« mankind above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and enlarge their ideas, as 
c men do,” For it ſeems to me an abſurdity I would not willingly be guilty 
of, to fay, that the © excellency of mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, 
«© that brutes cannot abſtract.“ For brutes not being able to do any thing, 
cannot be any excellency of mankind. The ability of mankind does not lie 
in the impotency or diſabilities of brutes. If your Lordſhip had charged me 
to have ſaid, that herein lies one excellency of mankind above brutes, viz. that 


men can, and brutes cannot abſtract; I muſt have owned it to be my ſenſe: 
| but what I ought to ſay to what your Lordſhip approved or diſapproved of in 


it, I ſhall better underſtand, when I know to what purpoſe your ana 


was pleaſed to cite it. 


Tre immediately following parigriph. runs thus: © but how comes the 


general idea of ſubſtance to be framed in our minds?” Is this by“ ab- 
e ſtracting and enlarging ſimple ideas?“ no, © but it is by a complication of 


© many fimple ideas together: becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas 
e can {ubkiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum _ 
«© wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult, which therefore we 
e cali ſubſtance.” And is this all indeed, that is to be faid for the being of 


ſubſtance, „that we accuſtom ourtiives to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum?” Is that 


cuſtom grounded upon true reaſon, or not? If not, then accidents or modes 
men by ” fabſiſt of themſelves, and theſe ſimple ea: need no tortoiſe to ſup- 
port them: for figures and colours, &c. would do well yRough. of them- 


fſelves, but for ſome fancies men have accuſtomed themſelves to. 


Urrzix your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two faults: one, that 1 


make the general idea of fubſtance to be framed, not by abſtracting and 
enla ging fimple ideas, but by a complication of many ſimple ideas to- 


cc pether :” ;” the other, as if I had laid, the being of ſabſlance had no other ? 


foundation but the fancies of men. 


As to the firſt of theſe, I beg . to remind your Lordſhip, that I ſay 


in more places than one, and particularly thoſe above quoted, where ex pro- 


feſſo I treat of abſtraction and general ideas, that they are all made by ab- 


ttracting; and therefore could not be endes to mean, that that of ſubſtance 

was made any other way; however my pen might have ſlipped, or the ne- 
gligence of expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the general 
idea of ſabſlance in view, make me ſeem to ſay fo. 


TuarT I was not ſyeaking of the general idea of ſubſlance in 5 paſſage a 


your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chapter, which is, 
:. 6: of the complex ideas of ſubſtances,” And the firſt ſection of it, which 


your Lordthip cites for thoſe words you have ſet down, ſtands ue: 
„Tur mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with a great number of 


* the ſimple ideas conveycd in by the ſenſes, as they are found in exterior 


„ things, or by reflections on its own operations; takes notice alſo, that a cer- 
„ tain number of theſe ſimple ideas go 3 together; Which being 
preſumed to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- 
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ce benden, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, fo united in one 
« ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
talk of, and conſider as one imple idea, which indeed is a complication of 
many ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple 
ec jdeas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome 
e ſubſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; 
which therefore we call ſubſtance.” 

In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general idea of ſub- 

1 to be made by abſtraction; nor any that ſay, © it is made by a com- 

ce plication of many ſimple ideas together.” But ſpeaking in that place 
of the ideas of diſtin ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, &c. I ſay they 
are made up of certain combinations of imple ideas; which combinations 
are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple idea, though they are many ; and 

we call it by one name of ſubſtance, though made up of modes, from the 
cuſtom of ſuppoſing a ſubſtratum, wherein that combination does ſubſiſt. 

So that in this paragraph I only give an account of the idea of diſtinct ſub- 

ſtances, ſuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made up 
of diſtinct complications of modes, yet they are looked on as one idea, called by 
one name, as making diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances. 

Bor that my notion of ſubſtance in general! is quite different from theſe, and 
has no ſuch combination of ſimple ideas in it, is evident from the immediate 
following words, where I fay ; © the idea of pure ſubſtance in general, is only B. ji. e. 23. 
ce a ſuppoſition of we know not what {ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable $ 2: 
« of producing ſimple ideas in us.” And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all 
along, particularly where I ſay, * whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract ; 6, 
te nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtinct 
« ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of fimple ideas, co-exiſting 
c in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt 
« of itſelf.” 

THz other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of ſubſtance 
to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfect and ill-orounded idea I have 
given of it, To which I beg leave to ſay, that I ground not the being, but 

the idea of ſubſtance, on our accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum; 


. 


A 


* 


* 


© convinces us that there are ſolid extended fubſtances; and reflection, 
5 that there are thinking ones.“ So that I think the being of 3 | 
is nor ſhaken by what 1 have ſaid: and if the idea of it chould be, 

(the being of things depending not on our ideas) the being of ſubſtance 20 0 
not be at al! ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure imperfect idea of it, 
and that that idea came from our accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe tome ſubſtra- 
tum; or indeed, if I ſhould fay, we had no idea of ſubſtance at all. For a 
80 many things ay s be and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, of 


Ooo 2 Which 


ef - 

of for it is of the idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the being of ſubſtance, And 

I; | having every where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a ſubſtance; 

ap I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till 

£74 J can queſtion or doubt of my own being. Further I ſay, « that ſenſation Ib. $29. 
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which we have no ideas. For example; ; it cannot be doubted but there are 
1 diſtinct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which we have no diſtinct ideas at all: 
3 . it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of communicating their thoughts, 

| and yet we have no idea of it at all. 

Tuk being then of ſubſtance being ſafe and . notwithſtanding any 
thing I have Raid, let us ſee whether the idea of it be not fo too. Your Lord- 
ſhip aſks, with concern, “ and is this all indeed that is to be faid for the 

» ..» being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) “ of ſubſtance, that we 
2 “ accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum ? Is that cuſtom grounded. 
„ ii. c. 23. upon true reaſon, or no?” I have ſaid, that it is grounded upon this, 
| * that we cannot conceive how ſimple ideas of ſeafible qualities ſhould 
* ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be 
” ſupported by, ſome common ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the name 
* ſubſtance,” Which I think is a true reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your 
Lordſhip g orounds the ſuppolition of a ſubſtratum on, in this very page; even 
on © repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould 
« {ubliſt by themſelves.“ So that I have the good luck here again to agree 
with your Lordſhip: and conſequently conclude, I have your approbation in 
this, that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, which is our idea of ſubſtance 
in general, is founded in this, “ that we cannot conceive how modes or acci- 
«© dents can ſubſiſt by themſelves.” | 
P. 23%, TE words next following, are: if it be grounded upon plain ad; evident: 
= c reaſon, then we mult allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by 
2! 0 2 Or reflection ; ; and ſo we may be certain of Wee which we i 
5 . have not, by thoſe ideas.“ | 
„ Tur sz words of your Lordſhip's contain nothing, that I ſee in them, againſt 
| - me: for J never ſaid that the general idea of ſubſtance comes in by ſenfation 
Eo and reflection; or, that it is a fi ple idea of ienintion or r reflection, though it 
be ultimately founded | in them: for it is a Comp! lex idea, made up of the general 
idea of ſomething, or b.ing, with the relation of a ſuppcrt to accidents. For 
gener e ideas come not into the mind by ſenſation or reflection, but are the 
creatures or inventions of the underftanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn ; and 
al ſo, how the mind makes them from 1dzas, wh: ch it has got by ſenſation and 


Le reflection; and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind forms them, and how — 
\- | they are derived from, and ultimately terminate in, ideas of ee : 
S 8. ü. e. 25: reflection, 1 have like wife JJ. 8 | — 
K C. 28. Bur that I may not b- miltaken what J mean, when I ſpeak of ideas of 5 
1 ſenſation and refledlon, as the materials of all our knowledge; give me Eee 5 

my Lord, to fet dawn a Place or two out of my book, to explain myſelf; as, 


thus {pcat of ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 
4 


1 . Tua theſe, when we have taken a full lurvey of them, 105 their "OY Ip a 
„ „ral modes, and the compoſitions made only them, we (ball find to contain- 
BÞ all our whole ſtock of ideas; and we Þ ave Dn othing in our minds, which did 


\ | not come in one of thuſe two ways.” 14 tought, in another Places I 
| | | \. x pre! 8 thu | | 
| 
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« TyesE ſimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſuggeſted n. fl. c. 2. 
© and furniſhed to the mind only by theſe two ways above-mentioned, viz, 9 *: 
« ſenſation and reflection.“ And again, 
« Tytsx are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind g. ii. e. — 
“ has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 810. 
« receives by the two forementioned ways, of ſenſation and reflection.“ And, 
« 'Tyys I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original ideas, from B. ii. c. 21. 
« whence all the reſt are derived, "and of which they are made up.“ 1 
Tais, and the like ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the foundation and materials of all our 
ideas, and conſequently of all our knowledge. I have ſet down theſe par- 
ticulars out of my book, that the reader having a full view of my opinion 
herein, may the better {ze what in it is liable to your Lordſhip s repreben{ion. 
For that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only by 
the words under confideration, but by theſe alſo: * But we are (till told, that P. 236. 
„ our underſtanding can have no other ideas, but either from ſenſation or 
reflection. And, let us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas, p. 240. 
« by ſenſation or reflection, are the {ole matter and foundation of all our 
ws reaſoning.” 
Your Lordſhip's argument in x the paſſage we are upon, lande thus: Ik 
ce the general idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident a 
«© then we mult allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by ſenſation or 
ce reflection.“ This is a conſequence which, with ſubmiſſion, 1 think will 
not hold, becauſe it is founded on a ſuppoſition which, I think, will not 
hold, viz. that reaſon and ideas are inconfiſtent; for if that ſuppoſiti n be 
not true, then the general idea of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain and evi- 
dent reaſon: and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately 
grounded on, and derived from, ideas which come in by ſenfation or re- 
nection, and fo cannot be ſaid to come in by ſenſation or reflection. 
To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter: all the ideas of all 
the ſenſible qualities of a cherry, come into my mind by ſenſation ; the ideas of 
| perceiving, thinking, reaſoning, knowing, &c. come into my nd by reflec- 
tion: the ideas of Theſe qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 
mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip 
well expreſſes it, © we find that we can have no true conception of My, modes 
« or accidents, but we mult conccive a ſubſtratum or ſubject, wherein thiey 
« are;” i. e. that they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſclves. Hence the mind 
perceir es their neceſſary connection with inherence cr being ſupported ; which 
| being a rclative idea ſuperadded- t© the red colour in a cherry, or to thinking in 
a man, the mind frames the corre l-tive idea of a ſupport, For I-never denied, 
that the mind could frame te ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite 
of contrary in my 1 care about. relation. But 1 a relation Cannot be 
= | founded in nothing, or bath relation of nothing, and the thing here related as | 
=: a ſupporter or ſupport, 1 15 no N Tepee to the mind by any clrur and diſtinct 
4 | idea; therefore the obicure, indiſtinct, vague es of thing or ſomething, is is 
E . that! is left to be tlie poſitive idea, which has the relation of a ſupport or 
TREE mens lubliratum. 
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For eit; yet when it was brought to confirm an ide a which your Lordſhip allows | 
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"Gabltratum to modes or 8 ; and that genera] W idea of ſome- _ 
thing, is, by the abſtraction of the mind, derived alſo from the ſimple ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection: and thus the mind, from the poſitive ſimple ideas got 
by ſenſation or reflection, comes to the general relative idea of ſubſtance; Wh. ch, 
without the poſitive ſimple ideas, it would never have. 

Tris your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular tops of the 
mind in this buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more familiar way. 
„Wr find we can have no true conception of any modes or accidents, but 
we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum or ſubject wherein they are; ſince it is a 


repugnancy to our conceptions of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves.” 
' Hexcs your Lordſhip calls it the rational idea of ſubſtance: and ſays, 
I grant that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers and 
properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething 
beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves.” 
So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by the rational idea of 
ſubſtance, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded 
on ſimple ideas of ſenſation or reflection, and that it is a very obſcure idea. 
You Lordſhip's concluſion from your foregoing words, is, © and ſo we may 
c be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe ideas :” which is a pro 
poſition, whole preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me if I profels, as 
it ſtands there, I do not underſtand, For it is uncertain to me, whether your 
Lordihip means, we may certainly know the exiſtence of ſomething which we 
have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the diſtin& properties of ſomething 
which we have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the truth of ſome propoſi- 
tion which we have not by thoſe ideas: for to be certain of ſomething, may 


Hgnify cither of theſe, But 1 in which ſocver of theſe it be meant, I do not f 


ſee how I am concerned in it. 

Vo 88 s next paragraph is as followeth : 
„ Tyr idea of ſubſtance, we are told again, is nothing "i ihe ſuppoſed, 
but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſting, which we Imagine 
cannot ſubſiſt, fine re ſubſtante; which, according to the true import of the 
word, is in plain Engliſh ſtanding under or upholding. But very little weight 
is to be laid upon a bare grammatical ety mology, when the word is uſed in 


2 another ſenſe by the beſt authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian ; who take 


ſubſtance for the ſame as eſence, as Valla hath proved; and ſo the Greek 


« word imports: but Boethius in tranflating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather 
% cheſe the word fubſtance, as more proper to expreſs a compound being and 


reſerved eſſence, for what was fimple and immaterial, And in this ſenſe, 


ſudi-:; ance was not app} ed to God, but only eſſence, as St. Auguftine 
<--0Dſerves. 


Your Lordthip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, that the derivation 
of the word ſubſtance favours the idea we have of it : and your Lordſhip tells 
me, * that very little weight is to be laid on a bare grammatical etymology.” 
T hoagh little weight ware to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid 


of, 


4 
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of, nay, calls a rational idea, and ſays 1 is founded in evident reaſon, I do not ſce 


what your Lordſhip had to blame in it. For though Cicero and Quintilian 


take ſubſtantia for the ſame with eſſence, as your Lordſhip ſays ; or for riches 
and eſtate, as I think they alſo do; yet ! ſuppoſe it will be true, that ſubſtantia 


is derived from a ſubſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the 


word, For, my Lord, 1 have been long of opmnion, as may be ſeen in my 


book, that if we knew the original of all the words we meet with, we ſhould 


thereby be very much helped to know the ideas they were firſt applied to and 


made to ſtand for; and therefore I muſt beg your Lordſhip to excuſe this 


conceit of mine, this etymological obſervation eſpecially, ſince it hath nothing 
in it againſt the truth, nor 2gainſt your Lordſhip's idea of ſubſtance. 


Pur your Lordſhip oppoſes to this etymology the uſe of the word 
ſubſtance, by the beſt authors in another ſenſe ; and thereupon give the world 


a learned account of the uſe of the word ſubſtance, in a ſenſe wherein it is 


not taken for the ſubſtratum of accidents: however, I think it a ſufficient 
juſtification of myſelf to your I ordſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame ſenſe 


your Lordſhip does, and that your Lordſhip thinks not fit to govern yourſelf 


by thoſe authorities; for then your Lordſhip could not apply the word 


ſubſtance to God, as Boethius did not, and as your Lordſhip has proved out 


of St. Auguſtine, that it was not applied. Though 1 gueſs it is the conſide- 


ration of ſubſtance, as it is applied to God, that brings it into your Lordſhip's 


preſent diſcourſe. But if your Lordſhip and 1 (if without preſumption I may 
join myſelf with you) have in the uſe of the word ſubſtance, quitted the 
example of the beſt authors, I think the authority of tie ſchools, which 
Has a long time been al.owed in philoſophical terms, wil! bear us out in this 


matter. 


Ix the remal aining part of this paragraph it follows: <* but aſterwards 
<« the names of ſubſtance and eflence were promiicuouſly uſed, with reſpect 


« to God and his creatures; and do imply, that which makes the real being 
as diſtinguiſhed from modes and properties. And ſo the ſubſtance and ace 


La) 


* of a man are the ſame; not being taken for the individual ſubſtance, which 


« cannot be underſtood without particular modes and properties; but the 


8 


gt perſons. 
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general ſubſtance or nature of man abſtractedly, from all the circumſtances 5 


HERE your Lordſhip makes theſe terms general ſubllance, nature and 


eſſence, to ſignify the ſame thing; how properly I: (hall not here enquire. , 
| Your Lordſhip goes on. 


« AND deſire to know, whether acoording to true reaſon, that be not a 


e clear idea of man; not of Peter, James or John, but of a man as ſuch.” 
Tus, I think, no body denies: nor can any body deny it, who will 


not ſay, that the general abſtract idea which he has in his mind of a ſort or 
ſpecies of animals that he calls man, ought not to have that general name 


Tals, your Lordſhip ſays, is not a mere univerſal name, or mark, or ſign.” 
Your Lordſhip ſays it is an idea, and every body mult grant it to be an idea; 
and 


bid. 


man applied to it: for that is all (as I humbly conceive) which. theie words 
of your Lordſhip here amount to. 


Ibid. 
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and therefore it is, in my opinion, ſafe enough from being thought a mere 


name, or mark, or ſign of that idea, For he muſt think very oddly, who 

takes the general naine "of any idea, to be the general idea itſelf: it is a mere 

mark or ſigu 07 it without doubt, and nothing elſe. Your Lordihip adds: 
„ Bur there is as clear and diſtinct a conception of this in our winds, 

% ve can have from any ſuch ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes.” 


Ir your Lordthip means by this, (as the words ſeem to me to import) that 


as 


we can have as clear and diſtinct an idea of the general ſubſtance, or nature, or 


Hence of the ſpecies man, as we have of the particular colour and figure of a 


man when we look on him, or of his voice when we hear him peak, I muſt 


crave leave to diffent from your Lordſhip, Becauſe the idea we have of the 
ſubilance, wherein the properties of a man do inhere, is a very obſcure idea: 


10 in that part, our general idea of man is obſcure and confuſed : as alſo, how 


that ſubſtance 1s differently modified in the different ſpecies of creatures, ſo as 


to have different properties and powers whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, that 


ano we have very obſcure, or rather no diſtinct ideas of at all. But there is 
110 obſcurity or confuſion at all in the idea of a figure that I clearly ſee, or of 
a ſound that I diſtinctly hear; and ſuch are or may be, the ideas that are 


conveved in by ſenſation or reflection. It follows ; 


cc 


ſeveral modes and properties of them, (which they may call a complica tion 


of fimple ideas if they plc eaſe); but I do aſſert, that the general idea which 
relates to the efjence, without theſe, is fo juſt and true an idea, that without 


cs 


C6 


it the complication of fimple ideas will never give us a right notion of it.” 


'T WM 


of that thing depend. Now your Lordſhip ſeems to me to acknowledge, 
that that inte: S con{t.tution or eflence we cannot know; for your Lordſhi 


ſays, „that from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by 
„ us, we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as theſe powers 
« and properties diſcover.” That is unqueſtionably ſo; but if thoſe powers 


and propertics diſcover no more of thoſe ir.ternal ances but that there are 


internal cllences, we ſhall know only that there are e eee, eſſences, but ſhall 
have no idea or conception at all of what they are; as your Lordihip ſeems _ 
| to confeſs in the next words of the ſame 2 56th page, where you add: © do 
not fay, that we can know all efſenc-s of things alike, nor that we can attain 
to a perfect underſtandir gef all that belong to them; but if we can know . 
{o much, as that there are certa n beings in the world, endacd with ſuch diftin& 
powers and properties, what is it we complain of the want of?“ Wherein your = 
Lordſhip ſeems to terminate our knowledge of thoſe internal eſſences in this, 


ce 


© that there are certain beings indued with diſtinct powers and properties.“ 


But what theſe beings, theſe ite eſſences are, that we have no dittinct con- 
ceptions of; as your Lordſhip confeſſes yet plainer a little aſter, in theſe words: for 


64 although we cannot comprehend the internal frame and conſtitatian of things.” 
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« ] po not deny that the diſtinction of particular ſubſtances, 1s by the 


Hrkr, 1 think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, “ that the general idea of the 
real de (for ſo 1 underſtand general idea which elne to the eſſence) : 
„ without the modes and properties, is a juſt and true idea.“ 


For example: ; 
the real eſſence ct a a thing, is that internal conſtitution on which the properties 
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So that we having, as is confeſſed, no idea of what this eſſence, this internal 
conſtitution of things on which their prope: ties depend, is; how can we ſay 
it is any way a Juſt and true idea? But your lordſhip ſays, “ it i; fo juſt and 


true an idea, that without it the contemplation oft ſimple ideas will never 
60 give us a right notion of it.“ All the idea we have of it, which is only that 


there is an internal though unknown conſtitution of things on which their 


properties depend, ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, and the contem- 
plation of them, have alone helped us to; and becauſe they can help b us no fur- 
ther, that is the reaſon we have no perfecter notion of it. 


Tir ar which your Lordſhip ſeems to me principally to drive at, in this and 


the foregoing paragraph, is, to aſſert, that the general ſubſtance of min, and 


ſo of any other ſpecies, is that which makes the real being of that ſpecies 


abſtractly from the individuals of that fpecies. By general ſubſtance here, 1 


ſuppoſe, your Lorathip means the general idea of ſubſtance : and that w hich 
induces me to take the liberty to ſuppoſe ſo, is, that I think your Lordſhip is 
here diſcourſing of the idea of ſubſtance, and how we come by it. And if 


your Lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the liberty to deny there 


is any ſuch thing in rerum natura, as a Hers ſubſtance that exiſts itſelf, or 


makes any thing. 


FaKkiING it then for an 8 your Lordſhip hon, that this is the genre 
idea of ſubſtance, viz. ** that it is that which makes the real being of any thing; 


your Lordſhip ſays, * that it is as clear and diſtinct a conception in our minds, 


as we can have from any ſuch ſimple ideas as are convey ed by our ſenſes.” 
Here I muſt crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lordſhip ſays in 
the former part of this page, « that ſubſtance and eſſence do imply that which 


« makes the real being.” Now what, I befeech your Lordſhip, do theſe 


words, that which, here ſignify more than ſomething ? And the idea expreſſed 


by ſomething, I am apt to think your Lordſhip will not ſay 1s as clear and 


diſtinct a conception or idea in the mind, as the idea of the red colour of a 
cherry, or the bitter taſte of wormwood, or the figure of a circle brought into 
the mind by your ſenſes. 


Your Lordſhip farther ſays, “ it makes“ (whereby, l ſuppole, your Lordſhip 
means, conſtitutes. or is) © the real being, as diſtinguiſhed from modes and 
6: properties, 

For example, my Lord, ſtrip this ſuppoſed g general idea of a man or gold, 


of all its modes and properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has as 
clear and diſtinct an idea of v hat remains, as you have of the figure of the 
one, or the yellow colour of the other. 1 muſt confeſs the remaining ſome- 
thing, to me affords ſo vague, confuſed and obſcure an idea, that! cannot lay 
9 have any diſtinct conception of it; for barely by being ſomething g, it is not 
in my mind clearly diſtinguiſhed from the figure or voice of a man, cr the 


colour or taſte of a cherry, for they are ſometf hipg too. It your Lordſhip has 


a clear and diſtin idea of that * ſomething, which makes the real being as 


IS diſtinguiſhed from all its modes and properties, your Lordſhip mult enjoy 


the priviiege of the fight and clear ideas you have: nor can you be denied 
them, becaule ] have not the like; the di mneſs of my conceptions: muſt not 
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pretend to hinder the clearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any more than the want of 
them in a blind man can debar your Lordthip of the clear and diſtinct ideas of 
colours. The obſcurity I find in my own mind, when I examine what poſitive, 
general, imple idea of ſubſtance I have, is fack as I profeſs, and further 
than that 1 cannot go: but what, and how clear it is in the underſtanding of 
a ſeraphim, or of an elevated mind, that I cannot determine. Your Lordthip 
goes on. 

„Mus do that right to the i ingenious author of the Eſſay of Haman Un- 


cc derſtanding (from Thee theſe notions are borrowed to ſerve other ur- 


« poles than he intended them) that he makes the caſe of ſpiritual and 


e corporeal ſubſtances to be alike, as to their ideas. And that we have as 
« clear a notion of a ſpirit, as we have of a body; the one being ſuppoſed to 
<« be the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without, and the other 
© of thoſe operations we find within ourſelves. And that it is as rational to 
« affirm, there is no body, becauſe we cannot know its eſſence, as it is called, 
©* or have no idea of the ſubſtance of matter; as to ſay there is no ſpirit 
% hecauſe we know not its eſſence, or have no idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance.” 
FROM hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both ſpiri- 


c tual and bodily ſubſtances, although we can have no clear and diſtin ideas 


* of them. But if our reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtinct. ideas, how 


is this poſſible? We cannot reaſon without clear ideas, and yet we may be 


c certain without them: can we be certain without reaſon? Or, doth our 


© reaſon give us true notions of things, without theſe ideas ? If it be ſo, this 


© new hypotheſis about reaſon muſt appear to be very unreaſonable,” 
| Thar which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, that we may be 


certain without clear and diſtinct ideas. Who your Lordſhip here argues 


againſt, under the title of this new hypotheſis about reaſon, I confeſs I do not 


know. For I do not remember that I have any where placed certainty only in 


clear and diſtinct ideas, but in the clear and viſible connection of a any of our 
ideas, be thoſe ideas what they will ; as will appear to any one who will look 


into B. iv. c. 4. F 18. and B. iv. c. 6. 8 3. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which 
he will fqnd theſe words: *© certainty of knowledge | is to perceive the agree- 


©. ment or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” As in 
the propoſition x your Lordſhip mentions, v. g. that we may be certain there 
are ſpiritual and bodily ſubſtances ; or, that bodily ſubſtances do exiſt, is a 


_ propolition of whoſe truth we may be certain; and fo of fpiritual ſubſtances, 
| Let us now examine wherein the certainty of theſ: propoſitions confiſts. 


FissT, as to the exiſtence of bodily ſubſtances, I know by my ſenſes that | 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figured docs exiſt ; for my ſenſes are the 
utmoſt evidence and certainty I have of the exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 
figured things. Theſe modes being then known to exiſt by our ſenſes, the 

exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 
ſupport them) makes me ſee the connection of thoſe ideas with a ſupport, 


or, as it is called, a ſubject of inheſion, and ſo conſequently the connection 


of that ſupport (which cannot be nothing) with exiſtence. And thus I come 
by a certaunty of the exiſtence of that ſoracthing which is a ſupport of thoſe 
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ſenfible modes, though I have but a very confuſed, looſe, and undetermined 
idea of it, ſignified by the name ſubllance. After the fame manner experi- 
- menting thinking in myſelf, by the exiſtence of thought in me, to which ſome- 


thing that thinks is evidently and neceſſarily connected in my mind ; I come to 


be certain that there exiſts in me fomething that thinks, though ar that ſome- 
thing which I call ſubſtance alſo, I have but a very obſcure imperfect idea, 


Berors I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknowledgements to your 


Lordſhip, for the good opinion you are pleated here to expreſs of the © author 
of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding,” and that you do not impute to him 


the ill uſe ſome may have made of his notions. But he craves leave to ſay, 
that he ſhould have been better preſerved from the hard and ſiniſter though its, 


which ſome men are always ready for, if in what you have here pub! iſhed, 
your Lordſhip had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed your dif- 


courſe againſt him, and where againſt others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of your 


Vindication of the Trinity, For nothing but my book and my words being 


quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am the perſon who argue againſt 


O 


the Trinity, and deny myſteries, againſt whom your Lordſhip direQs thoſe 
pages. And indeed, my Lord, though 1 have read them over with great 
attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be againſt me or 


any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which often makes the 


difficulty is, that I do not ſee how what I ſay, does at all concern the contro- 
verſy your Lordſhip is engage in, and yet 1 alone am quoted, Your Lord- 


ſhip goes on. 


475 


„LET us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenſation r. 240. 


or reflection, are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning: * I aſk. 
« then how we come to be certain, that there are ſpiritual ſubſtances in the 


« world, ſince we can have no clear and diſtinct ideas concerning them? Can 
« we be certain, without any foundation of reaſon ? This is a new ſort of cer- 


« tainty, for which we do not envy thoſe pretenders to reaſon. But methinks, 


«* they ſhould not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas 
to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge without 


c them. If there be any other method, they overthrow their own principle; 
« if there be none, how come oy to any certainty that there are beth bodily 


« and ſpiritual ſubſtances?” 


TEIS paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have certainty 
without clear and diſtinct ideas, I would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, 


becaule it oppoſes nothing that I have faid; and fo ſhall not fay any thing 
to it, but only ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that the reader may 
judge. Though I do not find how he will eaſily overlook me, and think 
1 am not at all concerned in it, ſince my words alone are quoted in ſeveral 
pages immediately preceding and following: and in the very next para- 
graph it is ſaid, „ how they come to know ;” which word, they, muſt ſignify 
ſome body beſides the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; and then I think, 
by the whole tenor of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe, no body will be left but me, 
| poſſible to be taken to be the other: for in the fame paragr aph your Lordſhip 
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ſays, © the fame perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas 8, it is poſhble for 
« matter to think.” 


I Kxow not what other perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, Jam 
ſure no perſon but I, ſay to in my book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 


3. This, which is a riddle to me, 


the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, Who 


10 perfectly underſtands the rules and methods of writing, whether in con- 


troveriy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly | new to me, I ſhall 


better underſtand when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it, In the mean tine 


1 mention it as an apology for inyſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your Lordthip' 4 


aim, and ſo miſapply my anſwer. What follows i in your Lord{hip s NEXT para- 
grap hb, is this: 
5 As to theſe latter (which | 18 my buſines) I muſt enquire farther, 5 they 
« come to know there are ſuch? The anſwer is, by ſelf- reflection on thole 
powers we find in ourſelves, which cannot come from a mere bodily ſub— 
&« ſtance. I allow the reaſon to be very good; but the queſtion I aſk, is, 
whether this argument be from the clear and diſtin&t idea or not? We have 
ideas in ourſelves of the ſeveral operations of our minds, of knowing, willing, 
conſidering, &c. which cannot come from a bodily ſubſtance. Very true; 
but is all this contained in the ſimple idea of theſe operations? How can that 
be, when the ſame perſons lay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it is poſſible 
ſor matter to think? For it is ſaid, - that we have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know whether any material being 
* thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, without revelation, to diſcover whether omnipotency hath not given 
to ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive or think. — If 
this be true, then for all that we can know by our ideas of matter and think- 
« ing, matter may have a power of thinking : and if this hold, then it is 
impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, from the idea of thinking : 
for how can we be affured by our ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a 
power of thinking to matter ſo ditpoted as our bodies are? Eſpecially ſince it 
is ſaid, —that in reſpect of our notions, it is not much more remote from our 
comprehenſion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper- add to our idea 
of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuper-add to it another 
« ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking. Whoever aflerts this, can never 
prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us from a faculty of thinking ; becauſe he 
«© cannot know from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter ſo diſpoſed. 
« cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the 
% matter of our bodies ſo as to be capable of it.” 


TnEsk words, my Lord, I am forced to take to myſelf ; for thounk your 


| Lordſhip has put it the ſame perſons ſay, in the plural number, yet there is no 

body quoted for the following words, but my Eflay ; nor do I think any body 
but I has ſaid ſo, But ſo it is in this preſent chapter, IJ have the goud luck 
to be joined with others for what I do not ſay, and others with me for what 


I imagine they do not lay ; which, how it came about, your Lordſhip can 
veſt. 
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beſt reſolve. But to the words. themſelves: in FR your Lordſhip argues, 


me upon my principles it © cannot be proved that there is a ſpiritual fab- 

«* ſtance in us.“ To which give me leave, with ſubmitltion, to fay, that J 
hk it may be proved from my principles, and I think J have done it; and 
the proof in my book ſtands thus. Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves think 
ing. The idea of this action or mode of thinking, is inconfiſtent with the 


14 


idea of ſelf,-ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary connection with a 


ſuppott or ſubject of inheſion: the idea of that lupport is What we call 
lubltance; and ſo from thinking experimented 1 in us, we have a proof of a 
thinking ſubſtance | in us, which in my ſenſe 1s a ſpirit, 


Lordthip will argue, that by what I have ſaid of the poffibil ity that God 


Againſt this your 


may, if he pleaſes, bes ta -add to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be 
proved that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe. upon that fu polition 
it is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us. ] grant it; 


but add, that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, 
the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, makes it 


a ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications it has, as whether it 
has the modification of ſolidity or no. As on the other ſide, ſubſtance, that 


has the modification of ſolidity, is matter, whether it has the modification 


of thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip means by a [piritual, an 
immaterial ſubſtance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my principles 


can it be proved, (your Lordſhip meaning, as 1 think you do, demonſtra- 


tively proved; that there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though g. 1. c. 19, 
I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of matter 5 4 


thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 
in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking ſubſtance in us is imma- 
terial, But your Lordſhip thinks not pro! bability enough; and by charg- 
ing the want of demonſtration upon my principles, that the thinking thing 


in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it d: monſtrable from 


principles of philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with joy receive. 


from your Lordthip, or any one. For though all the great ends of morality 3 


WT RS. © 
and religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I hate ſhewn; yet it would ; 6 5 
5 be a great advance of our knowledge | in nature and philoſophy. 


To what I have faid in my book, to ſhew that all the great ends of religion 
and morality are ſecured barely by the immortality of the ſoul, without a ne- 
cr ſſary ſuppolit! on that the ſoul is iminaterial, I crave leave to add, that im— 
mortality may and ſhall be annexed to that, which in its own nature is neither 
unde en nor immortal, as the apoſtle expreſoly declares in theſe words; 

for this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, 3 and this mortal muſt put on | Cor. xv. 53. 
« immortality.” 

PERHAPS my uſing the word 15 rit for a think! ing fublicace. without exclud- 
ing materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and ſuch as de- 
ſerves cenſure, becauſe ] leave immateriality out of the idea I make it a ſian of. 
] readily own, that words thould be ſparingly ventured on in a ſenſe u ; holly 


new; and pothing but abſolute necefiity can excuſe the boldne!s of uſing any 
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term, in a ſenſe whereof we can produce no example. But in the preſent caſe, 


I think I have great authorities to juſtify me. The ſoul 1s agreed, on all hands, 
to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt book of 
Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book of Virgil's Æneids, will 
find that theſe two great men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood philoſo- 


phy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny, the ſoul to be a ſubtil matter, which 


might come under the name of aura, or ignis, or æther; and this foul they 


both of them called fpiritus : in the notion of which it is plain they ern | 


only thought and active motion, without the total excluſion of matter. Whe- 


ther they thought right in this, I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion ; but 
whether they poke properly, when they called an active, thinking, ſubtil 
ſubſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs and palpable matter, Toiritus, 
| ſpirit. I think that no body will deny, that if any among the Romans can 
be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may moſt 
ſecurely be depended on for it: and one of them ſpeaking of the ſoul, fays, 
* dum ſpiritus hos regit artus;” and the other, © vita continetur corpore & 
„ ſpiritu.“ Where it is plain, by corpus he means (as generally every where) 
only groſs matter that may be felt and handled ; as appears by theſe words: 


& fi cor aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus, certe, quoniam eſt corpus, inte- 


ce ribit cum reliquo corpore; {i anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur; fi ignis, extin- 
* guetur,” Tuſc. Quæſt. I. i. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes corpus to ignis and 
anima, i. e. aura or breath: and the foundation of that his diſtinction of 
the ſoul, from that which he calls corpus or body, he gives a little lower in 


theſe words; * tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 


Nor was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of ſpirit ; the moſt - 
enlightened of all the antient people of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the 
fame manner: © That which befalleth the ſons of men befalleth beaſts, even 
* one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth ſo dieth the other, yea they have 
« all one tpirit.” Sol tranſlate the Hebrew word ny here, for ſo I find it 
1 915 ed the very next verſe but one; Who knoweth the ſpirit of a man 
<« that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to the earth.“ 
In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the word , and our tranſ- 
lators of him, the word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, out of which immateriality was 


not wholly excluded, „e unlets the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth downwards to 


Vet. 39. 


Lib, vi. 


the earth” be immaterial, Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's 

time vary from this: St. Luke tells us, that when our Saviour, after his reſur- 

rection, ſtood in the midſt of them, © they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that 
they had ſeen ueUHαα, the Greek word which always anſwers ſpirit in Engliſh; 
and fo the tranſlators of the Bible render it here, they ſuppoſed that they had 
een ſpirit.” But our Saviour ſays to them, © Behold my hands and m 
« feet, that it is I myſelf, handle me and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 


© bones, as you ſee me have.“ Which words of our Saviour put the ſame 


diſtinQtion between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the place above: cited, 


viz. that the one was a groſs compages that could be felt and handled; and the 
other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the ghoſt or ſoul of Anchiſes, 
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cc Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
« Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
« Par levibus ventis volucrique fimillima ſomno.“ 


I wouLD not be thought here to ſay, that ſpirit never does ſignify a purely 
immaterial ſubſtance. In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it 


ſays, © God is a ſviri:;” and in that ſenſe I have uſed it; and in that fenſe I have 


proved from my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance; and am certain 
that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſubſtance : which is, I humbly conceive, a 


direct anſwer to your Lordſhip's queſtion in the beginning of this argument, 


viz. © How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritua! ſubſtances, fappoſ- 
ing this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenſation and retlection, 


are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ?” But this hinders not, 
but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould 

pleaſe to give a ſyſtem of very ſubtil matter, ſenſe and motion, it might, with 
propricty of ſpeech, be called ſpirit ; though materiality were not excluded out 
of its complex idea, Your Lordſhip proceeds: 


+79 


« TT is ſaid indeed elſewhere, that it is repugnant to PO des of ſenſeleſs? 242, 


« matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception and knowledge. But *: To 


cen this doth not reach the preſent caſe; which is not what matter can do of 
cc it{clf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. And what 
e certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the 
ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe; and conſequently, we can have no 
ce certainty upon theſe principles, whether we have any 8 8 ſubſtance 


«© within us or not.“ 


„Av. C. 103 


YouR Lordſhip in this paragraph proves, that from what! ſay, © we can have g i < 10, 


time, that upon theſe principles it can be proved, to the higheſt degree' of 


probabiluy, If by [piritual ſubſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking ſub- 


ſtance, 1 muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, that we can have a certainty, 


upon my principles 157 there is 4 ſpi ritual lubſtance in us. In ſhe rt, my Lord, 
upon my principles, . e, from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty 


that there 1s a chi Lind ſubſtance in us; from hence we have a certainty that 


there is an eternal thinking ſubſtance, This thinking ſabſtance, which 
has been from eternity, | Have proved to be immaterial. This cteroal; imma- B. ir. 


terial, thinking ſubſtance, has put into u> a thinking ſubſtance, which whether 
it be a material or immaterial tubſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from 


our ideas; though from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt degice 
_ probable that it is immaterial, Thie, in hort, my Lord, is what 1 have to lay 
on this point; which muy, in 8000 ERGY Ho ſerve for an anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's next leaf or two; which I ſhall ſet down, and then take notice of 


ſome few particulars which J wonder to find your Lordſhip accuſe me of, 


Your Lorgthip lays: 


us . 


* no certainty whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance in us or not.“ If by 5 5. 

ſpiritual ſubſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance in us, as you 

ſpeak, p. 240. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, that it cannot, upon 
theſe principles, be demonſtrated. But I mult crave leave to ſay at the ſame 
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« BUT we ate 1 that tical the operations of our minds, we are able to 
frame a complex idea of a ſpirit. bows can that be, when we cannot from 
thoſe ideas be affured, but that thoſe onerat! en ay CDINE from a matcrial 


ſubſtance? If we Ee an idea on ſach gr0UN4s, 11.15 at molt but a poſſible 
idea ; for it may be otherwiſe, and we can have no affurance from our 1deas, 


that | is not : fo that the molt men may cone to in this way of ideas, To 


that it is poſſible it may be fo, and it is poffible it may not; but that it is 
impoſſible for us, from our ideas, to determine either way. "Ar 4 is not thi 

an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon ?” 

« ] AM very glad to find the idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance made as conſiſtent 
and intelligible, as that of a corporeal : — For as the one conſiſts of a cohe- | 


fion of ſolid parts, and the power of communicating motion by impulſe, ſo 
the other confiſts in a power of thinking, and willing, and moving the body; 
and that the coheſion of ſolid parts, is a5 hard to be conceived as thinking : 


and we are as much in the dark about the power of communicating motion 


by impulſe, as in the power of exciting motion by thought. We have b. 


daily experience, clear evidence of motion produced, both by impulſe and 
by thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 


ſion; we are equally at a loſs in both. 


« FRom whence it follows, that we may be certain of a being of a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, although we have no clear and diſtinct idea of it, nor are able to 
comprehend the manner of its operation: and therefore it is a vain thing in 


any to pretend that all our reaſon and certainty is founded on clear and 


diſtinct ideas; and that they have reaſon to reject any doctrine which relates 
to ſpiritual ſubſtances, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. 
For the ſame thing is confeſſed by the moſt inquiſitive men, about the 


manner of operation, both in material and immaterial 6 It 1s 


affirmed, 


exp licated, or made conſiſtent; that we have but ſome few ſuperficial ideas 
of things; that we are deſtitute of faculties to attain to the true nature of 
them; and that when we do that, we fall preſen:ly into darkneſs and obſcu- 
rity' and can diſcover nothing further but our own blindneſs and ignorance,” 
Inst arc very fair and ingenuous confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of human 
54 nding, with reſpect to the nature and manner of ſuch things which 
we are moſt certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted experience. 


1 appeal now to the reaſon of mankind; whether it can be any reaſonable _ 

foundation for rejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as of divine revelation, 

becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates 

to the divine eſſence. For as the fame author obſerves, — our idea of God 


is framed from the complex ideas of thoſe perfections we find in ourſelves, 
but inlarging them fo, as to make them ſuitab le to an infinite being; 
Knowle edge, power, duration, &c, And the degrees or extent of theſe 

which we aſcribe to the ſovereign being, are all boundleſs and infinite. For 


it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, knowledge, &. 


ct 
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that the very notion of body implies ſometbing very hard, if 
not impoſſible, to be explained or underſtood by us; and that the natural 


1 conſequence of it, viz, diviſibuity, involves us in ditficulties Impoſſible to be 
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„ makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves the belt 1 we can, 
“ the ſupreme being.” 


« Now, when our knowledge of groſs material ſubſtances is ſodark; when 


re the notion of ſpiritual ſubſtances is above all ideas of ſenſation ; when the 
« higher any ſubſtance is, the more remote from our knowledge; but elpecially 


«« when the very idea of a ſupreme being, implies its being infinite and incom- | 
prehenſible; 1 know not whether it argues more ſtupidity or arrogance, to 
** expole a doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, becauſe they cannot com- 
© prehend the manner of it: but of this more afterwards. I am yet upon 
<< the certainty. of our reaſon, from clear and diſtin& ideas: and if we can 
« attain to certainty without them, and where it is confeſſed we cannot have 


« them, as about ſubſtance ; then theſe cannot be the ſole matter and foun- 
«« dation of our reaſoning, which is peremptorily aſſer ted by this late author.“ 
Hexe, after having argued, that notwithſtanding what J ſay about our idea 


of a ſpirit, it is impoſſible, from our ideas, to determine whether that ſpirit in 
us be a materia! ſubſtance or no, your Lordihip concludes the parag Traph thus: | 
and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon ?” 


I ANSWER) I think it is a way to bring us to a certainty in theſe things 
which I have offered as certain, but I never thought it a way to certainty, 


Where we never can reach certainty ; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the immate— 
riality of the ſpirit in us, wherein this way does not bring us to a certainty ; 


unleſs, at the ſame time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will 


bring us to a certainty in thoſe points, wherein this way of ideas failed. If 


your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, will ſhew me a better way to a certainty in 


them, I am ready to learn, and will lay by that of ideas. The way of ideas 


will not, from philoſophy, afford us a demonſtration, that the thinking ſub- 
ſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon your Lordſhip aſks, © and is not this 
« an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of N ?” The way of argu- 


ment which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the way of ideas, will, I humbly con- 
.ceive, from philoſophy, as little afford us a demonſtration, that the thinkin 
| ſubſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one likewiſe aſk, 
and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon ?” Is 


P. 243»: 


any way, I befeech your Lordſhip, to be condemned as an ill way to bring us 


to certainty, demonſtrative certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a point 
where reaſon cannot attain to ſuch certainty? Algebra is a way to bring us to 
certainty in mathematicks; but muſt it be preſently condemned as an ill way, 
becauſe there are ſome queſtions in mathematicks, which a man cannot come 

to certainty in by the way of Algebra? | 


In page 247, after having ſet down ſeveral confeſſiors of. mine, „“ of the 


dation for rejecting a doctrine propoſed to us as a divine revelation, becauſe 


«© we cannot comprehend. the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates to the 
divine eſſence. And ] beſeech you, my Lord, where did I ever ſay to, or 


any thing like it? And yet it is impoſſible for any reader but to Imagine, that 


4 ſhortneſs of human undei ſtanding,” your Lordſhip adds theſe words:: I 
appeal now to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable foun- 
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that propoſition which your Lordſhip appeals to the reaſon of mankind aid, 5 


is a propoſition of mine, which your Lordſhip is confuting out of confeſſions of 
my own, great numbers whercof ſtand quoted ont of my Eſſay, in ſeveral pages 
of your Lordſhip's book, both before and after this your Lordſhip's appeal to 
the reaſon of mankind. And now I mult appeal to your Lordſhip, whether you 


find any ſuch propoſition 1 in my book? If your Lordthip does not, I too muſt. 


then appeal to the reaſon of mankind, whether it be reaſonable for your Lord. 
ſhip to bring ſo many confeſſions out of my book, to confute a propoſition that 
is no where in it? There is, no doubt, reaſon for it; which fince your Lord- 
ſhip does not, that I ſee, declare, and I have not wit enough to diſcover, I hall 
there fore leave to the reaſon of mankind to find out. 


Your Lordſhip has, in this part of your diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of rea- 


P. 243. fon; as, —“ 1s not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon ? 

A 4775 cc —And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all our reaſon and cer- 

P. 246, © tainty is founded on clear and diſtinct ideas. I appeal now to the reaſon of 

. pos © mankind.—-I am yet upon the certainiy of our reaſon. —The certainty is not 
- 1. 


F.. 
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placed in the idea, but in good and ſound reaſon Allowing the argument to 


« he good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from principles of true reaſon.” 


WuAr your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this chapter, in theſe words, 5 
we muſt conſider what we underſtand by reaſon, made me hope I ſhould 


here find what your Lordſhip underſtands by reaſon explained, that ſo I might 


rectify my notion of it, and might be able to avoid the obſcurity and confuſion 


which vey much perplex molt of the diſcourſes, wherein it is appealed to or 
from as judge. But notwithſtanding the explication J flattered myſelf with the 


hopes of, from what 1 thought your Lordſhip had promiſed, I find no other 
account of reaſon, but in quotations out of others, which your Lordſhip juſtly 
blames. Had I been ſo happy as to have been enlightened; in this point by your 


Lordſhip' s learned pen, fo as to have ſeen diſtinctly what your Lordſhip under- 
ſtands by reaſon, I ald poſſibly have excuſed myſelf from giving your Lord- 


ſhip the trouble of theſe papers, and been able to have perceived, without 
applying myſelf any farther to your Lordthip, how ſo much of my Eſſay came 


into a chapter, which was deſigned to anſwer ** objections againſt the trinity, | 
in point of reaſon.” It follows: 


« BurT I go yet farther; and as I have already ſhewed, we can | have no 
certainty 8 an immaterial ſubſtance within us, from theſe ſimple ideas; ſo 
[ ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from them, 
by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and 
infinite ſubſtance, even God himſclt” And then your Lordihip goes on to 


'F 2 


oc 


give an account of my proof of a God: which your orelhip cloſes with 


theſe words: 

„Tur which Laenge is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not placed 
upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaton diſtinct from = 
„it; which was the thing I intended to prove. 

Ir this be the thing your Lordthip deſigned, I am then at a Joſs who your 
Lordſhip deſigned it againſt: for ] do not remember that I have any where 
laid, that we could not be convinced | Dy reaſon of any truth, but where all the 


ideas 
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ideas concerned in that pied were pleas and diltet; for Lnowtetge 
and certainty, in my opinion, lies in che 8 of the a; greement or di- 
agreement of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always it having perfectly clear 
and diſtinct ideas, Though thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more Git 
tin& they are, contribute very much to our more clea wr and diſtinct reaſoning and 
a! ſcourſing about them. But in ſome caſes we may have certainty about obſcure 
ideas; v. g. by the clear idea of thinking in me, I find the a greement of the 
clear idea of exiſtence, and the obſcure idea of. a ſubſtance in me, becauſe 1 
_ perceive the necet! Jary idea of thinking, and the relative idea of a ſupport ; 
which ſupport, without having any clear and diſtinct idca gy what it is, beyond 
this relative one of a ſupport, 1 call ſubſtance. | 

Ir your Lordſhip intended this againſt another, who has faid, “ clear and 
« diſtin ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our neon 1 
ſeems very ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and 
quote the words of another, For above ten pages before, your Lordſhip had 
quoted nothing but my book ; and in the immediate preceding paragraph bring 


à large quotation out of the tenth ſection of the tenth chapter of my fourth 
book; of which your Lordſhip ſays, * this is the ſubſtance of the argument 


ce uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual being, which I am far from weakening the 


« force of; but that which I deſign is to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not 
« placed upon clear and diſtin ideas.” Whom now, I beſeech your Lord- | 


ſhip, can this be underſtood to be ended againſt, but me? For how can my 
_ uſing an argument, whoſe certainty is not placed upon clear and diſtinct ideas, 
prove any thing againſt another man, who ſays, * that clear and diſtinct 7 85 
„ are the ſole matter and n en of all our reaſoning ?” This proves 


only againſt him that uſes the argument; and therefore either I muſt be ſup- 


poſed here to hold, that clear and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and founda- 
tion of all our reaſoning, (which I do not remember that Jever laid) or elſe 
that your Lordſhip here proves againſt no body. 


Bor though I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, that clear and 


diſtinct ideas ate the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning ; yet I do 
_ own, that ſimple ideas are the foundations of all our knowledge, if that be it 
Which your Lordſhip queſtions: and there fore I muſt think mylelf concerned i in 


what your Lordthip ſays in this very place, p. 240, in theſe words, © I ſhall 


«© now ſhew, tliat there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from theſe ſimple 
« ideas, by their own confeſſion, concerning the e e of God himſelf. 


Tuls being ſpoken in the plural number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 


of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, and nobody elſe; and whom can 
any reader reaſonably apply it to, but the author of the Eſſay of Human Under- 
ſtanding ; fince, beſides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many quotations 
out 'of that book, without any other perſon being named, or any one's words but 
mine quoted, my proof alone of a deity is brought out of that book, to make 
good what your Lord(hip here ſays ; and no body elle is any where mentioned 
or quoted concerning it! > 

Tur ſame way of ſpeaking of the FRE eh you are arguing againſt in the 
plural number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, “ Which they may call 

« a complication of fimple ideas, it they pleaſc.“ 2 | 
Qqq 2 On Wr 
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WI do not envy theſe pretenders to reaſon ; but methinks they ſhould not 
« at abs ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas to our knowledge, 
and declare that we may have certain knowledge without them.” And all 
along in that page, © they,” And in the very next page my words being quoted, 
your Lordſhip aſks, * how can that be, when the fame perſons fay, that not- 
T withſtanding their ideas, it is impoſſible for matter to think?“ So that I do not 
ſee how I can exempt myſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe pretenders 
to reaſon, wherewith we can be certain without any foundation of reaſon ; 
which your Lordſhip, in the immediate foregoing page, does_not envy for this 
new ſort of certainty. How can it be underſtood but that J am one of 
thoſe perſons, that * at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe 
© ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge ; 
„ without them?” Though your Lordſhip very civilly fays, p. 239, © that you 
e mutt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human Under- 
* ſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other purpoſes 
than he intended them) that,” &c. yet, methinks, it is the author himſelf, and 


his uſe of theſe notious, that is blamed and argued againſt ; but till in the 


plural number, which he confeſſes himſelf not to underſtand, _ 

My Lord, if your Lordſhipcan ſhewme where I pretend to reaſon or certainty, 
without any foundation of reaſon; or where it is I aſſert the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of any ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain know- 


ledge without them, your Lordſhip will do me a great favour: for this, I grant, 


is a new fort of certainty which I long to be rid of, and to diſown to the world. 
But truly, my Lord, as I pretended to no new ſort of certainty, but ju't ſuch as 


human underſtanding was poſſeſſed of before I was born; and ſhould be glad 


I could get more out of the books and writings that come abroad in my days: 


fo, my Lord, if J have any where pretended. to any new fort of certainty, I 


belcech your Lordſhip ſhew me the place, that I may correct the APR of it, 
and unfay it to the world. 
AGAIN, your Lordthip fin thus, © I know not whether it argues more 
'« ſtupidity or arrogance, to expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, 
becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it.“ 

HERE, my Lord, I find the fame “ they” again, which ſome pages back, 


evidently involved me: and ſince that you have named no body beſides me, nor 


alledged any body's writings but mine; give me leave, therefore, to aſk your 
Lordſhip, whether I am one of theſe they here alſo, that I may know whether 


1 am concerned to anſwer for myſelf? I am athamed to importune your Lord- 


ſhip ſo often about the ſame matter; but I meet with ſo many places in your 
Lordfhip's (I had almoſt ſaid new) way of writing, that put me to a ſtand, not 
knowin 2 whether I am meant or no, that I am at . loſs whether I ſhould clear 
myiclf from what poſſibly your Lordſhip does not lay to my charge ; ; and yet 
the reader, thinking it meant of me, ſhould conclude that to be in my book 
Which is not there, and which I utterly diſown. 
THnovGu I cannot be joined with thoſe who expoſe a dotrine relating to the 
divine eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it; unleſs your 


Lordihip can ſhew where I have ſo expoſed it, which I deny that I have 
any where done ; yet your Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom of the 


lame 
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ſame page, has theſe words, © I ſhall now ſhew, that thers can be no ſufficient 
evidence brought from them, by their own confeſſion, concerning the exi- 
e tence of the molt ſpiritual and infinite ſubſtance. even God bimſelf.” 

Ir your Lordſhip did mean me in that“ they” which is ſome lines backwards, 
I muſt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done me an injury, in imputing 
that to me which I have not done. And if © their” here were not meant by your 


Lordſhip to relate to the ſame perſons, I alk by what ſhall the reader diſtin- 
guiſh them? And how ſhall any body know who your Lordſhip means? For 


that I am comprehended here is apparent, by your quoting my Ellay 1 in the very 


next words, and arguing againſt it in the following pages. 
| I &v7ER not here into your Lordſhip's argument; that which I am now 
conſidering is your Lordſhip's peculiar way of writing in this part of your 
treatiſe, which makes me often in doubt, whether the reader will not condemn 
my book upon your Lordſhip's authority, where he thinks me concerned, if I 


ſay nothing: and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my defence as luperfluous, 


when I did not hold what your Lordſhip argued againſt. 


Bor to go on with your Lordſhip's argument, your Lordſhip ſays, « T ſhall 


now fhew that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple ideas 


* by their own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and 
c infinite ſubſtance, even God himſelf.” 
Your Lordſhip's way of proving it, is this: your Lordſhip ſays, we are told, 


b. iv. c. 10. $1. © That the evidence of it is equal to mathematical certainty; 
and very good arguments are brought to prove it, in a chapter on purpoſe : 


* 
* 
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« but that which J take notice of, is, that the argument from the clear and 


« diſtin& idea of a God, is paſſed over. Suppoting all this to be fo, our 
Lordſhip, methinks, with Cabfnifon, does not prove the propoſition you under- 


took, which was this; © there can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſim ple 
ideas, by their Own confeſſion concerning Ii. e. to prove] the exiſtence of a 


« God,” For if I did in that chapter, as your Lordſhip lays, pals over the 


proof from the clear and diſtinct idea of God, that, 1 preſume, is no confeſſion 
that there can be no ſuibcient evidence brought from clear and diſtinct ideas, 


much leſs from ſimple ideas, concerning the exiſtence of a Ged; becauſe the 


uſing of one argument brought from one foundation, is no e that there 


18 "ot another priaciple or een But, my Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt upon : 


this, whether it be a confeſtion or no, 


' Leaving confeltion out of the propoſition, I bumbly conceive your Lord- 


ip s argument does not prove, Your Lordſhip's propofition to be proved, is, 


N there « can be no ſufficient evidence brought from ſimple ideas to prove the 
« exiſtence of a God ;” and your Lordihip's reaſon is, becauſe the argument 
from the clear and diſtin idea of God, is omitted in my proof of a God. IT: 

will ſuppoſe, for the ſtrengthening your Lordſhip's reaſoning in the caſe, that 


I had ſaid (which I am far enough from ſaying) that there was no other argu- 


ment to prove the exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that chapter; 3 yet, 


my Lord, with all this, your Lordibip's argument, I humbly conceive, would 


not hold: for I might bring evid:nce 3 fimple ideas, though I brought 
none from the idea of God; for the idea we have of God 1 10 a complex, and no 


ſimfle 
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imple idea. So that the terms being changed from b inp idcas to a clear and 

diſtinct complex idea of God, the pron poſition which was undertaken to be 

proved, ſeems to me unproved. 
Your Lordſhip's next words are, “ how can this be conſiſtent with de- 

« ducing our certainty of knowledge from clear and fimple ideas?“ 

_ Hrxx your Lordſhip joins ſomcething that is mine, with ſomething that is 


not mine. I do ſay, that all our knowledge is founded in imple ideas; but I do 


not ſay, it is all deduced from clear ideas; Oe leis that we cannot have any 
certain knowledge of the exiftence of any thing, hereof we have not a clear, 
diſtin, complex idea; or, that the complex i idea muſt be clear enough to be 
in itſelf the evidence of the exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be your 
Lordſhip's meaning here. Our knowledge is all founded on fimple ideas, as I 
have before exploined, though not always about ſimple ideas; for we may 
know the truth of propoſitions which include complex ideas, and thoſe com- 

plex ideas may not always be perfectly clear ideas. 
In the remaining part of this page, it follows: © do not go about juſtify 
thoſe who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that foundation, which 1 grant to be too 
weak to ſupport ſo important a truth; and that thoſe are very much to blame, 


cc 


cc 


© who go about to invalidate other arguments for the ſake of that: but I doubt | 
„ all that talk about clear and diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of cer- 


Es © - 


tainty, came originally from theſe diſcourſes or meditations, which are aimed 
at. The author of them was an ingenious thinking man, and he endeavoured 
to lay the foundation of certainty, as well as he could. The firſt thing he found 
any certainty in, was his own exiſtence; which he founded upon the percep- 

tions of the acts of his mind, which ſome call an internal infallible perception 


cc 


that we are. From hence he proceeded to enquire, how we came by this 
« certainty? And he reſolved it into this, that he had a clear and diſtinct 


c perception of it; and from hence he formed this general rule, that what he 
« had a clear and diſtin perception of, was true. Which in reaſon ought o 
go no farther, than where there is the like degree of evidence.“ 

Tas account which your Lordſhip g gives here, what it was Wherein 8 
laid the foundation of certainty, containing nothing in it to (hew what your 
Lordſhip propoſed here, viz. ** that tliere can be no TuGicient evidence brought t 
« from ideas, by my own confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of God himſelf ;” 
I willingly excuſe myſelf from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Oaly 1 


ic 


crave leave to make my acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for what you are 


pleaſed, by the way, to drop in theſe words: « But I doubt all this talk about 
« clear and diſtin& ideas being made the foundation of certainty, came origi- 


* rally from theſe diſcourſes or maditations, which are aimed at.“ 


By the quotations in your Lordſhip's immeai ately preceding words taken cut 
5 ny Eff:y, which relate to that ingenious thinking author, as well as by 

bat. in your following words is ſaid of his founding certainty in his own 
exi ence; it is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordſhip means, that 1 
. ſrom him my notions concerning certainty, And your Lordſhip 
is ſo great a man, and every way ſo far I my meannelſs, that it cannot be 
luppoſed that your Lordſhip intended this for any thing but a | commendatian 


of 
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of me to the world, as the ſcholar of ſo great a maſter. But though 1 
muſt always acknowledge to that juſtly-admired gentleman, the great obli- 
gation of my firſt deliverance from the unintelligible way of talking of the 
philoſophy in uſc in the {chou]s in his time, yet I am ſo far from entitling his 


writings to any of the errors or imperfections which are to be found in my 


Eſſay, as deriving their original from him, that I muſt own to your Lord- 
ſhip they were ſpun barely out of my own thoughts, reflecting as well as 
could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there e; and were not, that 1 


487 


know, derived from any other original. But, poſſibly, I all this while aſſume 


to myſclt an honour which your Lordſhip did not intend to me by this 
intimation ; for though what goes before and after, ſeems to appropriate 
thoſe words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me under my uſual doubt, 
which I ſhall remain under till ] know whom theſe words, viz, „ this talle 
about clear and diſtinckt ideas being made the foundation of certainty,” 
belong to. 
IE remaining part of this paragraph contains a | ſebürſe of your Lord- 
ſhip's upon Deſcartes s general rule of certainty, in theſe words: * For the 
certainty here was not grounded on the clearneſs of the perception, but on 
© the plainneſs of the evidence, which is that of nature, that the very doubt- 
* ing of it proves it; ſince it is ebend that any ching ſhould doubt or 
e queſtion its own being, that had it not. So that here it is not the clearneſs 
« of the idea, but an immediate act of perception which is the true ground 
« of certainty. And this cannot extend to things without ourſelves, of which 
we can have no other perception, than what is cauſed by the impreſſions 
ee of outward objects. But Whether we are to judge according to theſe 
* impreſſions, doth not depend on our ideas themſeives, but from the exerciſe 


4 of our jadgment and reaſon about them, which put the difference between 
true and falſe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. So that our certainty is 
& not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of reaſon, that 


ce thoſe ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently that we may build our cer- 
865 tainty upon them.” 


3 N 


GRANTING all this to be fo, yet I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not ſee © 


how it any ways tends to ſhew cither your Lordſhip' proof, or my confeſſion 


that my proof of an infinite ſpiritual being is not placed upon ideas which "oy 


what your Lordſhip profeſſes to be your defign heie, 
BuT though we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's. proof, that the 
certainty in my proof of a deity is not placed on ideas, yet I crave leave to 


confider what your Lordſhip ſays here concerning certainty; about which 


one cannot employ too many thoughts to find wherein it is placed. Your 


Lordſhip ſays, * That Deſcartes's certainty was not grounded ON the clear- 
«© nels of the perception, but on the plainneſs of the evidence.” And a little 


lower; here (i. e. in Deſcartes's foundation of certainty) it is not the clear- 


"nels of the idea, but an immediate © a& of perception, on which is the true 
6 ground of certainty. And a little lower, that “ in things without us, our 
% certainty is not from the ideas, but from the evidence of reaſon that thoſe 


% ideas are true and juſt,” | 2 


Your: 
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reaſon that theſe ideas are true and juſt, in oppoſition to the ideas themſelves: 


chap. vi. in which, if your Lordſhip find any miſtakes, I ſhall take it as a great 
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Your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon my dullneſ, if after your Lordſhip 
has placed the grounds of certainty of our own exiſtence, ſometimes in the 
plainneſs of the evidence, in oppoſition to the clearneſs of the perception; 
ſometimes in the immediate act of perception, in oppoſition to the clearneſs of 
the idea, and the certainty of other things without. us, in the evidence of 


] know not, by theſe rules, wherein to place certainty ; and therefore ſtick to 
my own plain way, by ideas, delivered in theſe words:“ Wherever we 


„ perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, there is 


cc 


certain knowledge; and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 
« reality of things, there 1s certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 


„ of our ideas with the reality of things, I think I have ſhewn wherein it 


« js that certainty, real certainty, conſifts,” Whercof more may be ſeen in 


honour to be ſet right by you. 


it is confeſſed, © That certainty does not ariſe from clear and diſtin& ideas, 
«« becauſe it is denied that the clear and diſtinct idea of an infinite being, that 
© implies neceſſary exiſtence in it, does prove the exiſtence of a Gd. 
Heek your Lordſhip ſays, it is denied; and in five lines after you recal 
that ſaying, and uſe theſe words, “I do not ſay that it is denied, to prove it:“ 
which of theſe two ſayings of your Lordſhip's muſt I now anſwer to? If 
your Lordſhip ſays it is denied, I fear that will not hold to be ſo in matter of 
fat, which made your Lordſhip unſay it; though that being moſt to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe, occaſioned, J ſuppoſe, its dropping from your pen. For 
if it be not denied; 1 think the whole force of your Lordſhip's argument 


words that follow in the ſentence, which altogether ſtands thus: * do not ſay, 


Lou Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your meaning (for I muſt own I. 
do not clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing paſſage, to 
oppoſe this aſſertion, that the certainty of the being of any thing, might 
be made out from the idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am fo far 
from ſaying (or thinking) ſo, that I never knew any one of that mind but 
Deſcartes, and ſome that have followed him in his proof of a God, from 
the idea which we have of God in us; which I was ſo far from thinking a _ 
ſufficient ground of certainty, that your Lordſhip makes uſe of my deny- 
ing or doubting of it, againſt me, as we ſhall ſee in the following words, 


Bor the idea of an infinite being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary 


« exiſtence is implied in it. This is a clear and diſtinct idea, and yet 
ce jt is denied that this doth prove the exiſtence of God. How then can 
« the grounds of our certainty ariſe from clear and diſtinct ideas, when 
e jn one of the cleareſt ideas of our minds, we can come to no certainty 


6.09707: ts T1, 1 . %% og os 5 
Your Lordſhip's proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that 


fails, But your Lordſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, by the 


* thit it is denied, to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubtful thing, from 
« the different make of mens tempers, and application of their thoughts. What 
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« can this mean, unleſs it be to let us know that even clear and diſtinct ideas 


may loſe their effect, by the difference of mens tempers and ſtudies? So that 


e befides ideas, in order to a right judgment, a due temper and application of 
the mind is required. 


Ir I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as 


your Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know not why I ſhould be aſhamed of 
it; for I never thought that ideas, even the moſt clear and diſtinct, would 
ka men certain of what might be demonſtrated from them, unleſs they were 
of a temper to conſider, and would apply their minds to them: There are no 


ideas more clear and diſtinct than thoſe of numbers, and yet there are a thou- 


fand demonſtrations concerning numbers, which millions of men do not know. 


(and ſo have not the certainty: about them they might have) tor want of appli- 
cCation. 


1 covLD not avoid here to take this to my ſelf: for this paſſage of your 


= Lordſhip's is pinned down upon me ſo cloſe, by your Lordſhip's citing the 7th 
ſect. of the 10th chapter of my 4th book, that I am forced here to anſwer for 
myſelf; which I ſhall do, after baving firſt ſet down my words, as they ſtand 


in the place quoted by your Lordſhip: “ How far the ideas of a moſt perfect B. ir. e. 10. 


being, which a man may frame in his mind, does or does not prove the“ 7: 
£ exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the different make of 
** mens tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 


*© more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth. 
« But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 


£ truth, and filencing atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a point 
as this, upon that ſole foundation, and take ſome mens having that idea 
« of God in their minds (for it is evident, ſome men have none, and ſome h 
< a worſe than none, and the moſt very different) for the only proof of a Deity ; 

and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier, or at leaſt 
«endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 
« thoſe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, and 
the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our 
40 thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering man to withlland 
them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 


<« vered, that the inviſible things of God are clear ly ſeen from the creation of 


« the world, being underſtood by me ng that are made, even bis eternal 
power and godhead. hs 
Tur meaning of which words of mine, were not to deny that the idea ofa 
moſt perfect being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the 
only proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others. For the belief of a God 
being, as I ſay in the ſame ſection, the foundation of all religion and genuine 


morality, I thought no arguments that are made uſe of to work the perſuaſion 


of a God into mens minds, ſhould be invalidated. And the re: {yn 1 give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full ſtrength, and none of them rejected as 


unfit to be hearkened to, is this: becauſe “ in the different make of mens 
« tempers and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on 


one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth,” So 
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| that my meaning here was not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, to ground certainty 

on the different make of mens tempers, and application of their thoughts, in 
_ oppoſition to clear and diſtin ideas, as is very evident from my words; but 
to ſhew of what ill conſequence it is, to go about to invalidate any argument, 


which hath a tendency to ſettle the belief of a God in any one's mind ; 
becauſe in the difference of mens tempers and application, ſome arguments 


revail more on one, and ſome on another : fo that I ſpeaking of belief, and 
your Lordſhip, as I take it, ſpeaking in that place of certainty, nothing can 
(I crave leave to fay) be inferred from theſe words of mine to your Lord- 
ip's purpoſe. And that I meant belicf, and not certainty, is evident from 
hence, that I look upon the argument there ſpoke of, as not concluſive, and ſo 
not able to produce certainty in any one, though I did not know how far it 
might prevail on ſome mens. perſuaſions to confirm them in the truth. And 
- Bice not all, nor the moſt of thoſe that believe a God, are at the pains, | 
or have the {kill, to examine and clearly comprehend the demonſtrations. 
of his being, I was unwilling to ſhew the weakneſs of the argument there 
ſpoke of; fince poſſibly by it, ſome men might be confirmed in the belief of 


a God, which i 18 enough to projerye. in them true ſentiments of religion and 


morality. 
Vox Lordſhip herenpon alles, * herein i is ; this different from what all 


« men of underit.nding have ſaid ?” 


IT AnNSWER: in nothing that | know; nor did Lever, that I remember, ay 
that it was, Your Lordſhip g goes on to demand, 


„Wu then ſhould theſe clear and ſimple ideas be made the ſole ſounds. 
WE tion of reaſon?“ 


Iawwrn; that I know not: they muſt give your Lordſhip a reaſon for 


it, who have made clear ideas the ſole foundation of reaſon. Why I have 
made fimple ones the foundation of all knowledge, I have ſhewn. Your 


Lordſhip goes on: 
ONE would think by this“ 
By what, I befeech your Lordſhip ? 
Tua theſe ideas would e latisfy mens minds, if they attended | to 
them 
Wu ar thoſe ideas are from which your Lordſhip would expect ſuch pre 
ſent ſatisfaction, and upon what grounds your- Lordſhip expects it, I do not 


know. But this I will venture to \ fay, that all the ſatisfaction mens minds can 
| have in their inquiries after truth and certainty, is to be had only from conſi- 


dering, obſerving, and rightly laying together of ideas, ſo as to find out their | 
agreement or diſagreement, and no other way. 


Bor I do not think ideas have truth and certainty always ſo eddy to ſatisfy 
the mind in its enquiries, that there needs no more to be ſatisfied, than to 
attend to them as one does to a man, whom one aſks a queſtion to 'S: {ſatisfied ; 
which your Lordſhip's way of expreſlion ſeems to me to intimate. But they 
muſt be conſidered weil, and their habitudes examined; and where their 


agreement or ditagreement cannot be perceived by an immediate compariſon, 


oth: er ideas mutt be tound out to difcover the agreement or dilagreement 
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of thoſe under conſiderations and then alls laid in a due order, before the 
mind can be ſatisfied in the certainty of that truth, w hich it is ſceking alter, 
This, my Lord, requires often a little more time alle pains, than attending 0 
a tale that is told ſor preſent ſalisfaction. And I believe ſome of the incom- 
parable Mr. Newton's wonderful demonſtrations coſt him ſo much pains, thy i 
though they were all founded in nothing but ſeveral ideas of quantity, Ve 
thoſe ideas did not preſently ſatisfy his mind, though they were ſuch that w NY 
oreat application and labour of thought, t they were able to ſatisfy him with 
cerrainty, 1. produce demonſtration. Your Lordſhip adds, | 
hour even this will not do as to the idea of an infinite being.” 
TO the complex idea for which the found God ſtands (whether con- 
taining in it the idea of neceſſary exiſtence or no, for the caſe is the fame) 
will not prove the real exiſtence of a being anſwering that idea, any more than 
any other idea in any one's mind will prove the exiſtence of any real being 
anſwering that idea; yet, 1 humbly conccive, it does not hence follow, but 
that there may be other ideas by which the being of a God may be proved. 
For no body that I know, ever ſaid, that every idea would prove every 8 
or that an idea in men's minds would prove the exiſtence of ſuch a real being 
and therefore if this idea fails to prove, what is propoſed to be proved by it, it is 
no more an exception againſt the way of ideas, than it would be an exception 
againſt the way of a medius terminus, in e that ſome body uſed one that 
did not prove. It follows: 
« IT is not enough to ſay they will not examine how far! it will hold; for p. 
te they ought either to ſay, that it doth hold, or yo up this ground of 
e certainty from clear and diſtinct ideas.“ 
Here, my Lord, Iam got again into the plural number : bur not know- 
ing any body but myſelf who has uſed theſe words which are ſet down out of 
my Eſſay, and which you are in this and the foregoing paragraph arguing 
77 againſt, I am forced to beg your Lordſhip to let me know, who thoſe perſons 
© _ are whom your Lordſhip, joining with me, intitles with mz to- thele words 

TY of my book; or to whom your Lordſhip joining me, intitles me by thete 
n words of mine, to what they have publiſhed, that I may ſec how far Lam 
=_ anſwerable for them. 

Now as to the words themſelves, Vi I will not exainine how far 9 
idea propoſed does or does not prove the exiſtence of a God,” becaule they 
are mine; and your Lordſhip excepts againſt th zem, and tells me, de it Was 
. ot enough to ſay, I will not examine, &, For I ought either to have 
e faid, that it doth hold, or give up this ground of certainty from cle ar and 
« diſtinct ideas.” I will anſwer as well as I can. 

I CoULD not then, my Lord, well ſay, that that doth hold, ie Thoda ght 
did not hold; but ! imagined I might, without entering into the ex men, and 
ſhewing the weakneſs of that argument, pals it by with ſaying, I wo alc] not 
examine, and ſo left it with this thought, « yaleat quantum valere potoſt.“ 

BuT though I did this, and ſaid not then, it will hold, nay think now it will 
not hold, yet I do not fee how from thence I was then, or am now under any 
necelitty to give up the groun nad of certainty from ideas; becauſe' the ground 
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| II of certainty from ideas may be right, though in the preſent inſtance a right uſe 
= | were not made of them, or a right idea was not made uſe of to produce 
9 the certainty ſought. Ideas in mathematicks are a ſure ground of certainty ; 
li and yet every one may not make ſo right a uſe of them, as to attain to certainty 
1 by them: but yet any one's tailing of certainty by chem, is not the overturn- 
if ing of this truth, that certainty is to be had by them. Clear and diſtinct I 
1609 | | have omitted here to join with ideas, not becauſe clear and diſtin make any 
1 ; „„ ideas unfit to produce certainty, which have all other fitneſs to do it; but 
14 i bccauſe I do not limit certainty to clear and diſtinct ideas only, ſince there ma 


'W be certainty from ideas that are not in all their parts perfectly clear and 
th diginct. 
| 


JOUR Lordſhip, in the following paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, that I 
| have not proved the being of a God by ideas; and from thence, with an argu- 
ment not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that ideas cannot be the 
grounds of certainty, becauſe I have not grounded my proof of a God on ideas. 
Ul Io which way of argumentation I muſt crave leave here again to reply, that 
Tn | vour Lordſhip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is another way to certainty, 
£71; He. which is not that of ideas, does not prove that certainty may not be had 
| 1 from ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being premiſed, 1 
i | ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my proof of a Deity is all grounded on ideas, 
however your Lordſhip is e to call it by other names. Your Lordſhip" 3 
Words are: ” 
P. 249, Bur inſtead of the proper argument Hom ideas, v we are told, that from 
I Ye © the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in our own conſtitutions, 
„ our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth ; 
that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing being. All 
which I readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the certainty is not placed in the 
idea, but in good and ſound reaſon,” from the conſideration of ourſelves and 
our conſtitutions. ©* What! in the idea of ourſelves ? No certainly.” 
Give me leave, my Lord, to aſk where I ever ſaid, that certainty was 
placed in the idea, which your Lordſhip urges my words as a contradiction | 
of? I think I never ſaid ſo, 1. Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Becauſe. „„ 
your Lordſhip has not quoted any place where I have faid ſo. 3. Becauſe I 
all along in my book, which has the honour to be ſo often quoted here by 
Jour Lordſhip, tay the quite contrary. For I place certainty where I think 
every body will find it, and no where elfe, viz. in the perception of the 
agreement or di agreement of ideas; ſo that in my opinion, it is impoſſible to 
be placed in any one ſingle idea, ſimple or complex. I muſt own, that I think 
certainty grounded on ideas: and therefore to take your Lordſhip's words 
here, as I think they are meant, in oppoſition to what I ſay, I ſhall take the 
liberty to change your Lordthip s words here, © What! in the idea of our- 

*© ſelves? No certainly; into words uſed by your Lordſhip in the foregoing 
page, to the {ame purpoſe, © What! can the grounds of our certainty arife 
from the idea of ourſelves? No certainly. 

To which permit me, my Lord, with due reſpect to reply, Yes certainly. 
The certain'y of the being of a God in my proof, 1s grounded on the idea of 
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ourſelves, as we are thinking beings. But your Lordſhip urges my own words, 
which are, that ! from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in 


* our conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain ard 


ce evident truth.” 


My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the conſideration of our- 
ſclves, and what we find 1 in our own conſtitutions, excluded the conſideration 


of the idea either of being or of thinking, two of the ideas that make a part 


of the complex idea a” man has of himſelf, If conſideration of ourſelves 
excludes thoſe ideas, I may be charged with ſpeaking improperly : but it 
is plain, nevertheleſs, that I ground the proof of a God on thoſe ideas, and 1 


3 I ſpoke properly enough; when meaning that the conſideration of 


thoſe ideas, which our own being offered us, and i finding their agreement 


or difagreement with others, we were thereby, 1. e. by thus reaſoning, led 


into the knowledge of the exiſtence of the firſt infinite being, 1. e. of God; 


I expreſſed it as I did, in the more familiar way of ſpeaking. For my pur- 
poſe, in that chapter, being to make out the knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a God, and not to prove that it was by ideas, I thought it moſt proper to 
expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let it the eaſier into 

mens minds, by common words and known ways of expreſſion: and there- 

fore, as I tliink, I have ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter, but 


only in that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt laying the whole proof 


only upon our idea of a moſt perfect being, obliged me to it. 


8 
4 


Bur your ! »rdſhip ſays, oe | in this way of coming to a certain knowledge 
of the be. ns 2 + God, © from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what we 


&« find in gur ow: conſtitutions, the certainty 18 placed in good. and {ound 
&« reaſon,” i rope lo, © But not in the idea.“ 


WurarT your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the idea, I confeſs I 


do not well nderſtand; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 
on the ideas ot thinking and exiſtence before mentioned, and the comparing 
of them, and finding their agreement or diſagreement with other ideas, that 


I mult take the liberty: to diſſent from: for in this ſenſe it may be placed in 


14eas, and in good and ſound reaſon tov, i. e. in reaſon rightly managing thoſe 
ideas, ſo as to produce evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I muſt own 1 
ſee not the force of the argument, which ſays, not in ideas but in ſound rea- 
ſon; ſince J ſee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that ideas and ſound 


reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance : when a man would ſh-w the 


certainty of this truth, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 


right ones; the firſt thing probably that he does, is to draw a diagram. What 


is the uſe of that diagram? but ſteadily to ſuggeſt to bis mind theſe ſeveral | 
ideas he would make uſe of in that demonſtration. The confidering and 


laying theſe together in ſuch order, and with ſuch connection, as to make 


the agreement of the ideas of the three angles of the triangle, with the ideas 
of two F:7/1t ones, to be perceived, is called right reaſoning, and is the buſt- 


neſs of that faculty which we call reaſon ; which when A op. rates rightiy, 


by cohfidring and comparing ideas fo as to produce certainty, this ſewing 


©: cemonitration that the thing is fo, is called good and ſound reaſon. The 
— | = ground 
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ground of this certainty lies in ideas themſelves, ho FAR agreement or diſa- 
grecment, which reaſon neither does nor can alter, but only lays them ſo 
together as to make it perceivable ; ; and without ſuch a due conſideration and 
ord: ring Of the ideas, certainty could not be had: and thus certainty 1s 
placed Lot! h in ideas, and in god and found reaſon; , - 

Turis affords an caſy anſwer to your. Lordſhip's next words, brought. to 
prove, that the certainty of a God is not placed on the idea of ourlelyes, They 
{Lond thus: | 

Pie. « For let our ideas be es Wen way we pleaſe, by ſenſation. or lie 
© tion, yet it is not the idea that makes, us certain, but the argument from 
ce that which ye hy celve. in and about ourſelves.“ ; On 

NoTu1xs truer than that it is not the idea that makes us certain without 
reaſon, or without the underſlanding : but it is as true, that it is not reaſon, 
it is not the underſtanding, that makes us certain without ideas. It is not the 

ſun makes me certain ir. is day, without my eyes; nor it is not my ſight 
. makes me certain it is day, without the ſun; but the one imployed about 
9 5 the other. Nor is it one idea by itſelf, that in this or any caſe, makes us 
certain; but certainty conſiſts in the perceived agreement or diſagreement of 
all the ideas, that ſerve to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of diſtinct ideas, 
as they ſtand in the propoſition, whole truth or falſehood we would be certain 
4 of. The uſing of intermediate ideas to ſhew this, is called argumentation, and 
the ideas ſo uſcd in train, an argument; ſo that in my poor opinion to ſay, 

that the argument makes us certain, is no more than laying, the ideas made 

uſe of, make us certain. 

Tu idea of thinking in ourſelves, which we receive by refle&ion,: we 
may, by intermediate ideas, perceive to have a neceſſary agreement and con- 
nection with the idea of the exiſtence of an eternal, thinking being. This, 
whether your Lordſhip will call placing of certainty in the idea, or placing the 
certainty in reaſon; whether your Lordſhip will fay, it is not the idea. that 
gives us the certainty, but the argument, is indifferent to me; I ſhall not 

be ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to your Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, 
In this or any other matter, Put this your Lordſhip will give me leave to 
lay, that let it be called how your Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no contradiction 
in it to what I have faid concerning certaiuty, or the way how we came by 
it, or the ground on which I place it. Your Lordſhip. farther urges my 
words out of the fifth ſection of the ſame chapter. 
po. Bur we find in ourſelves perception and knowledge. It is. very true. 
But how doth 1hjs prove there is a God ? Ts it from the ale and diſt! nct idea 
* of it? No, but from this argument, that either there muſt have bern a 
« knowing being from cternity, or an unknowing, for ſomething muſt have 
een been from eternity: but if an unknowing being, then it was impoffible 
« there ever ſhould have been any knowledge, it being as impoſſible that 
« a thing without knowledge ſhould produce it, as that a triangle ſhould 
« make itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones.“ Allowing the argu- 
ment to be good,“ vet it is not taken from the idea, but from the principles 
of true rcaſon; as, that no man can doubt his own perception; that every 
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« thing muſt have a cauſe; that this cauſe muſt have either a knowledge or 
« not; if it have, the point is gained: if it hath not, nothing can pr duce 
be nothing and conſequently a not knowing being cannot produce a know ng. 

Your Lordſhip here contends, that my argument is not taken from the idea, 
but from true principles of reaion. I do not fay it is taken from any one idea, 
but from all the ideas concerned in it. But your Lordſhip, if you herein 
oppoſe any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſay, not from ideas, 
but from true principles of reaſon ; ; ſeveral whercof your Lordſhip has here let 
down. And whence, I beſeech your Lordſhip, comes the certainty. of any 


of thoſe propoſittons, which your Lordthip calls true principles of rea'on, but. 


from the percei wable agreement or diſagreement of the ideas Contained in 
them ? Juſt as it is expreſſed | in thoſe propoſitions, v. g. a man cannot doubt 
of his own perception,” is a true principle of reaſon, or a true propolition, 
or a certain propoſition : but to the certainty of it we arrive, only by per- 
ceiving the neceſſary agreement of the two ideas of perception and ſelf- 


cConſciouſneſs. 
AGAIN, „every thing muſt have a cauſe : though I find it ſo ſet down 


fr one by your Lordſhip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true principle of reaſon, 
nor a true propofition; but the contrary. The certainty whereof we attain 
by the contemplation of our ideas, and by perceiving that the idea of eter— 


rity, and the idea of the exiſtence of ſomething, do agree; and the idea of 


exiſtence from eternity, and of having a caule, do not agree, or are inconſiſtent 


within the fame- thing. But © every thing that hes a beginning muſt hare 
«a cauſe,” is a true principle of reaſon, or a propoſition certainly true ; Which 


we come to know by the fame way, 1, e. by contemplating our ideas, and 
perceiving that the idea of beginning to be, is neceſſarily connected with the 
idea of ſome operation; and the idea of operation, with the idea of ſomething 


operating, which we call a cauſe; and ſo the beginning to be, 15s perceived 


to agree with the idea of a caule, as is expreſſed in the propoſition: and 
thus it comes to be a certain propoſition; and ſo may be called a principle 
of reaſon, as every true propoſition is to him that perceives the certainty of it. 
Tr1s, my Lord, is my way of ideas, and of coming to a n by them; 


which, when your Lordihip has again conſidered, I am apt to think your PO 
ſhip will no more condemn, than I do except againſt your Lordilip's way of 
arguments or principles of reaſon. Nor will it, "1 ſuppoſe, any longer offend 


your Lordſhip, under the notion of a new way of reaſoning ; ſince I flatter 
myſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be equaily old, one as the other, 
though perhaps formerly they have not been ſo diſtinctly taken notice of, and 
the name of ideas is of later date in our Engliſh language. 

Ip your Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. that m y argument to 


prove a God, is not taken from ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I 


think otherwiſe. For I beſeech your Lorain, are not ideas, waole agree- 
ment or diſagreement, as they are 5 in propolitions, | is perceived, im- 


mediately or by intuition, the principles of true reaſon? And dovs not the 
certainty we have of the truth of theſe propoſitions, conſiſt in the perception 


of ſacl agteement Or * duagreement! And does not the agreement or dilagree- 
N Cc; it 
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nent depend upon the ideas themſelves? Nay, fo entirely depend upon the 
ideas themſclves, that it is impoſſible for the mind, or en or argument, 
or any ching to alter it? All that reaſon or the mind does, in reaſoning or 
uni is to find out and obſerve that agreement or diſagreement : and all 
that argument does, is by an intervening idea, to ſhew it, where an imme=- 
diate putting the ideas together will not do it. 
As for example, in the preſent caſe: the propoſition, of whoſe truth I 
would be certain, is this: “a knowing being has eternally exiſted.” Here the 
ideas joined, are eternal exiſtence, with a knowing being. But does my mind 
perceive any immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe ideas? No. The 
propoſition then at firſt view affords me no certainty ; or, as our Engliſh idiom 
phraſes it, it is not certain, or I am not certain of it. But though I am not, 
yet I would be certain whether it be true or no. What then muſt I co? 
Pind arguments to prove that it is true, or the contrary, And what is that, 
but to caſt about and find out intermediate ideas, which may ſhew me the 
zeceſſary connection, or inconſiſtency of the ideas in the propoſition ? Either 
of which, when by theſe intervening ideas I am brought to perceive, I am 
then certain that the propolition is true, or I am certain hf it is falſe. As 
in the preſent caſe, 1 perceive in myſelt thought and Pre „ion; the idea 
of actual perception has an evident conn: tion wi h an acta being, that doth 


perceive and think : the idea of an actual thinking being, Qatn a perceivable 


connection with the eternal exiſtence of ſome knowing being, by the intervention 
of the negation of all being, or the idea of nothi g, which has a neceſſary 
connection with no power, no operation, no cauſality, no effect, i. e. pn 
nothing. So that the idea of once actually nothing, has a viſible connection 
with nothing to eternity, for the future; and hence the idea of an actual being, | 
is perceived to have a neceſſary connection with ſome actual being from eternity. 
And by the like way of ideas, may be perceived the actual exiſtence of a know- 
ing being, to have a connection with the exiſtence of an actual knowing being 
from eternity; and the, idea of an eternal, actual, knowing being, with the 
idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its 
actual diviſion, divitibility and want of perception, &c. which are the ideas, or, 
es your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call them, arguments, I make uſe of in this 
proof, which 1 need not here go over again; and which is partly contained in 
theſe following words, which your Lordſhip thus _ out of the ren 
ſc&ion of the fame chapter. 


+ AGAIN, if we ſuppole nothing to be firſt, matter can never hank to be; if 
ee hare matter without motion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be; 
jf matter and motion be ſuppoled eternal, thought can never begin to be: 
for if matter could produce thought, then thought muſt be in the power of 
matter; and if it be in matter as fuch, it muſt be the inſeparable property of 
all matter; which is contrary to the ſenſe and experience of mankind. If 
only ſome parts of matter have a power of thinking, how comes ſo great a 
difference in the properties of the ſame matter? What diſpoſition of matter 
is required to thinking ? And from whence comes it? Of which no account 
can be giy en in reaton.” - To which your Lordſhip — i 
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5 Tus | is the ſubſtance of the argument uſ1, to Prove an munite ſoiricoa! 
being, which I am far from weakening the force of: but that wie! Ide: 
ec lien, is to ſhew, that the certainty of 1t 1s not placed opon any Cicar and 
* diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtiact & from it; which was the 
« thing I intended to prove.” 

Your Lordſhip fays, that the certainty -. ut (I ſuppoſe vour Lordſh'p 
means the certainty prod aced by my proof of : Deity) is not Þ lace upon c. car 
and diſtinct ideas, It is placed, among others, upon the ide of t inkiig, 
exiſtence, and matter, which I think are all clear and difline. id og! ſo that 
there are ſome clear and diſtinct ideis in it: and one can hardly fay there 
are not any clear and diſtin& ideas in it, becauſe th. i one obſcure and 
confuſed one in it, viz. that of ſubſtance ; ; which ye ters not the certainty 
„ or ths prodte--. = 


Tur words which your Lordſhip ſub) oins to the former, vis. Bui upon 


e the force of reaſon diſtinct from it;“ ſeems to me to ſir, us far as | can, 


_ underſtand them, that the certainty of my argument for a Deity, 18 P. aced not 

on clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon. 
IT uIs, among other places before ſet down, makes me wiſh your Lord ſhip 
had told us, what you underſtand by reaſon ; for in my acceptstiou ut 
word reaſon, I do not ſee but the ſame proof may be place upon lent arid 
diſtinct ideas, and upon reaſon too. As ] ſaid before, I can PCrcelve no n- 
ſiſtency or oppoſition between them, no more than there is any oppolition 
between a clear object and my faculty of ſeeing. in the certainty of any ti g 

1 receive by my eyes; for this certainty ma, be placed very well on boch e 
_ clearneſs of the object, and the exerciſe of that f faculty in me. 
YouR Lordſhip's next words, I think, ſhould be read thus; diftio 


D 


from them :” for if they were intended as they are printc.!, „ diſtinc! from 


* it,” I confeſs I do not underſtand them. Certainty not paced on clear and. 


dig inct ideas, but upon the force of reaſon di. inct tiom the. my capacity 


will dach the ſenſe of it. But then I cannot but wonder what « Gift from 


„ tem” do there; for I know no body that does not think that reaſon, or the 
faculty of reaſoning, is diſtinct from the ideas it makes ute of or is em, Flos 4 


about, whether thoſe ideas be clear and diſtin, or ob{ciir: and c d. 


But if that ſentence be to be read as it is printed, viz. © Ihe certain, _ iS 
15 not placed upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force at reaſon 


« diſtinct from it;“ I acknowledge your Lordſhip's meaning is above my cn 
. Wt er vat Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I mutt conteſts, that I do 


not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you intended here to prove, 1s proved, 
viz. that certainty in my proof of a God is not placed on ideas. And next, if 
it were proved, I do not fee how it anſwers any objection againſt the Trinity, 
in point of reaſon. 


Berore 1 go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave to confeſs, 1 am troubled 


to find theſe words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſet down out of 


the foregoing page, viz. allowing the argument to be good; and car r ferbear , 25g. 


to wilh, that when your Lordſhip was Writing this paſſage, you has had in your 
VOL. I. - 814 mind 
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P. 282. 


to be hear kened to, as gone a great way in the cauſe. 
ing the argument to be good, 


Mr. LOCK E's Letter to the 


mind what you are pleaſed here to ſay, viz. that you are far from weakening 
the force of my argument which Juſed to prove an infinite ſpiritual being. 

My Lord, your Lordſhip is a great man, not only by the dignity your me- 
rits are inveſted with, but more by the merits of your parts and learning. 
Your Lordſhip's words carry great weight and authority with them; and he that 
ſhall quote but a ſaying or a doubt of your Lordſhip's, that queſtions the force 
of my argument for the proof of a God, will think himſelf well founded and 
Theſe words © allow- 
in the received way of ſpeaking, are uſually 
taken to ſignify, that he that ſpeaks them, does not judge the argument to be 
good; but that for liſcourle-fike he at preſent admits it. Truly, my Lord, 
till T read theſe words in your Lordſhip, I always took it for a good argument; 
and was ſo fully perſuaded of its goodneſs, that I ſpoke higher of it than of 


any reaſoning of mine any where, becauſe I thought it equal to a demonſtra- 
tion. If it be not ſo, it is fit I recal my words, and that I do not betray ſo 
important and fundamental a truth, by a weak, but over-valued argument: and 
therefore I cannot, upon this occaſion, but importune your Lordſhip, that-if 


your Lordſhip (as your words ſeem, to intimate) ſees any weakneſs in it, your 
Lordſhip: would be pleaſed to ſhew it me; that either I may amend that fault, 
and make it concluſive, or elſe retract my confidence, and leave that cauſe to 
thoſe who have ſtrength ſuitable to its Weg: - But to return to what follows 
in your Lordſhip's next paragraph. _ 

2. Tux next thing neceſſary to be cleared in this Ae is, the dilkinction 0 


between nature and perſon; and of this we can have no clear. and diſtin 


« jdea from ſenſation or reffection. And yet all our notions of the doctrine of 
« the Trinity, depend upon the right underſtanding of it. 


concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction. 


«© Bayt that theſe come not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation | 


and reflection, I ſhall now make it appear.” 
| By this- it is plain, that the buſineſs of the following pages is to 1 it 


appear, that © we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the diſtinction of nature 


922 


and perſon, from ſenſation or reffection:“ or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it 


a little lower, © the apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
6 * grounds of identity and diſtinction, come not into our minds * the imple - 


ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ 
Ax what, pray my Lord, can be inferred from hence; if. it ſhould be lo * p 
Your Lordfhip tells us, 

ALI. our notions of the do tine of the F depend upon the rlahe: 
": © underſtanding of the diſtinction between nature and perſon; and we muſt 
« talk unintelligibly about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct appre- 
„ henftons concerning nature and perſon, and the unde c of entity and 
© diſtinction.“ 

Ir it be ſo, the 3 ſhould draw from thence (if! it were fit for me to 

draw. any) would be. this, that 3 it concerns thoſe who write on that ſutzect to 


have. 


For. we muſt talk. 
< unintelligibly about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtin apprehenſions 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


have themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or 
notions, or ideas (call them what vou pleaſe) of what they u mean by nature and 
perſon, and of the grounds of identity and diſtinction. 

Tris ſeems, to me, the natural concluſion flowing from your Lordſhip's 
words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct apprebenfions (ſome- 
thing like clear and diſtinct ideas) neceſlary for the avoiding unintelligible tall: 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſce how your Lordchip can, from 

the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct apprchenſions of nature and perſon, &c. in 
the diſpute of the Trinity, bring 1n one, who has perhaps miſtaken the way to 
clear and diſtin& notions concerning nature and perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered 
among thoſe, who bring objections againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon. I do 
not ſee why an unitarian mæy not as well bring him in, and argue againſt his 
Effay, in a chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer objections againft the unity of 
God, in point of reaſon or revelation: for upon what ground ſoever any one writes 
in this diſpute, or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 
IF by the WAY: of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding, a man cannot come to clear and diſtinct apprehenſions con- 
cerning nature and perſon ; if, as he propoſes from the ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow from thence, 
that he is a miſtaken philoſopher : but it will not follow from thence, that he 
is not an orthodox Chriſtian, for he might (as he did) write his Eſſay of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, without any dec of the controverſy between the 
trinitarians and unitarians: nay, a man might have writ all that is in his book, 
that never heard one word of any ſuch diſpute. 
Tuxxx is in the world a great and fierce conteſt about nature and grace: 
it would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on either 
ſide, becauſe a diſputant, in that controverſy, ſhould think the clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature and grace, come not into our minds by the ſimple ideas 
of ſenſation and reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckoned among the objec- 
Þ tors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes: I may 
1 be called to account as one heterodox, in the points of free-grace, free-will, 
. predeſtination, original ſin, juſtification by faith, tranſubſtantiation, the pope's 
| ſupremacy, and what not? as well as in the doctrine of the Trinity; and all 
becauſe they cannot be furniſhed with clear and diſtin notions of grace, free- 
will, tranſubſtantiation, &c. by ſenſation or reflection. For in all theſe, or any 
T other points, I do not ſee but there may be complaint made, that they have 
not always a right underſtanding and clear notions of thoſe things, on which the 
doctrine they diſpute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual, for men ta 
talk unintelligibly to themſelves and others, in theſe and other points of contro- 
verſy, for want of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or (as I would call them, 
did not your Lordſhip diſlike it) ideas? for all which unintelligible talking, I 
do not think myſelf accountable, though it ſhould fo fall out that my way, by 
ideas, would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtinct 
_ notions. If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make 
uſe of any other more ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the controverſy, as one 
uſeleſs to either party, for deciding of the queſtion. 
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Mr. Locke's Letter to the 
SUPPOSING, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 
appear, that © the clear and diſtinct apprehenfions concerning nature and per- 
don, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould not come into the 
„ mind by the fimple ideas of ſeniation and refletion ;” what, I beſecch your 


Lordſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Triaity, on either ſide? And 


if after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and di ſtinct apprehenſions 
of nature and perſon, t“ diſputants in this controverſy ſhould ſtill talk unin- 


telligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtin apprehenſions concern- 


ing nature and. perſon; ought yoar Lordſbip to be brought in among the 
partiſ: ans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a Vindication of the Doctrine 
of the T:inity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee how the clear and 
diſtinct notions of nature and perſon, not coming into the mind by the ſimple 


ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more contains any objection againſt the 


doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtin apprehenſions of or rigina] ſin, 


juſtification or tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the mind by the ſimple ideas of 


ſentation and reflection, contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original 


fin, juſtification or tianſubſtantiation, and fo of all the reſt of the terms ufed in 


any " controverſy in religion; however your Lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the chapter where you 


make it your buſineſs to anſwer objections in point of reaſon, ſet yourſelf ſeri- 
4 to prove, that © clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature and 
" Perlen and the grounds of identity and diſt inction, come not into our minds 


by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection.” In order to the making 
this appear, we read as followeth : „„ 


« As to nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſential property of . 
ee thing: as, when we ſay, that ſuch a thing is of a different nature from 
« another; we mean no more, than that it is differenced by ſuch properties as 


©. come to our knowledge. Sometimes nature is taken for the thing itſelf in 


64 


which theſe properties are; and fo Ariſtotle took nature for a corporeal ſub- 
__— which had the principles of motion in itſelf; but nature and ſubſtance 
«are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the ſubject of powers and pro- 
6c erties, is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances,” 

YouR Lordſhip, in this paragraph, gives us two fignifications of the word 


nature: I. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential properties, which ] eaſily 


aamit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing itſelf in which theſe pro- 
8 erties are, and conſequently for ſubſtance itſelf. And this your Lordſhip 


Proves out. of Ariſtotle, 


a 


WHETHER Arittotle called the thing itſelf, whewin the effential properties 
nature, I will not diſpute: but that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call ſub- 
ce nature, is evident. "Lad from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavours. 
0 11 85 in the following words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 
bind apprehenſions concerning nature. Your Lordſhip's words are: 
* I GRANT, that by ſenfation and reflection we come to know the powers 
and properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſome- 
ce thing beyond thsſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
«ſelves, So that the nature of things properly belong to our reaſon, and not to 


90 Mere ideas.“ How | 


_ 


—— " 
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— 


od 2 


concerned for. 


again, 


s but the 


it from che clear and diſtinct idea of it ? No! but from this argument,” 
And here, p. 252. the nature of things belongs to our realon, and not to 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


How we come by he idea of ſubſtance, from the ſimple ones of ſenſation 


and reflection, 7 endeavoured to ſhew in another place, and therefore 
ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with it here again. 


Unt what your Lordſhip 


in fers, in theſe wo ds, „ So that the nature of things properly belongs to our 


c reaſon, and not to mere ideas;” I do not well underitand, Your Lordſhip 
indced here again ſeems to oppoſe reaſon and ideas; 


and to that T ſay, mere 
ideas are the olyects of the underſtanding, and reaſon is one of the faculties of 


the underſtanding employed about them; and that the underſtanding, or rea 


ſon, which ever your Lordſhip pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the 
ſiniple ones that come in by ſenſation and reflection, all the other ideas, whe- 
ther general, relative, or complex, by abſtracting, comparing and compound- 
Ing its poſitive imple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one 


what it receives by ſenſation or reflection. And therefore, I never denicd that 


reaſon was employed about our particular ſimple ideas, to make out of them 
ideas general, relative, and complex; nor about all our ideas, whether Emple 
or complex, poſitive or relative, general or particular: it being the proper 
buſineſs of reaſon, in the ſearch after truth and knowledge, to find out the 


relations between all theſe ſorts of ideas, in the perception whereof e 


and certainty of truth conſiſts. 


Tuxsr, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my notions about ideas, their original and 
: formation, and of the uſe the mind, or reaſon, 


Whcther your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reaſoning, muſi be 
left to your Lordſhip; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am 
But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave leave here once for 

all to take notice of it) to have fome particular exception againſt ideas, and 
particularly clear and diſtinct ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of 
no uſe in rcaſon and knowledge; or, as if reaſon were oppoled to them, or 
leads us into the knowledge and certainty of things without them; or, the 
Knowledge of things did not at all depend on them. I be 


- pardon for expreiJing myielf fo variouſly and doubtſul in this matter; the 
reaſon 


RNand WI 


g your Lordſhip' 8 


0 e is, becauſe I muſt own, that I do not every where clearly under- 


than they could do; v. g. where your Lordſhip ſays, 


And farther, ſo 
cc reaſon.” 


argument from that which we perceive in and abcut our riclves. Is 


«..mere ideas. 


hüt 


makes of them in knowledge. 


© your Lordſhip means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of ideas; as 
11 lcribe more to them, than belonged to them; or expected more of them, 


501 


9 -BY: is all this contained in the ſimple idea 'of theſe. operations? And p. 2 ir; 


© ſo that here it is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate act “. 
« of perception, which .s the true ground of certainty.” 


that our certainty is not {rom the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of 
And in anotner place, ce it is not the idea that makes us certain, 0 


is 


"THESE, and ſeveral the like pingen your Lordſhip has againſt what your | PER 


Lordſhip calls “ this new way of ideas, and an admirable way to bring us to the 
certainty of reaſon,” 


3 


500 


P. 252, 


P. 253. 


cc 


c 
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SUPPOSING, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 


appear, that © the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and per- 
4% {on, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould not come into the 
« mind by the fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection;“ what, I beſeech your 


Lordſhip, is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And 
if after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and diſtin& apprehenſions 


of nature and perſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould till talk unin- 


telligibly about this point, for want of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concern- 


ing nature and perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in among the 


partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a Vindication of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not fee how the clear and 


diſtinct notions of nature and perſon, not coming into the mind by the ſimple 


ideas of ſ-nſation and reflection, any more contains any objection againſt the 
doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of original ſin, 
juſtification or tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the mind by the ſimple ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection, contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original 


ſin, juſtification or tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of all the reſt of the tefms ufed in 
any controverſy in religion; however your Lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the chapter” where you 
make it your buſineſs to anſwer objections in point of reaſon, ſet yourſelf ſeri- 


ouſly to prove, that © clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature and 
« perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſt inction, come not into our minds 
« by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ In order to the making 


this appear, we read as followeth: 


e 


cc 


F4 4 


C6: 


* 


ſtance nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavours 


to prove in the following words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 


diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature. Your Lordſhip's words are: 
«© I GRANT, that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers 


« and properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there mult be ſome- 


« thing beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them. 


« ſelves. So that the nature of things properly belong to our reaſon, and 
« mere ideas.“ | 


« As to nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſential property of a 
thing: as, when we ſay, that ſuch a thing is of a different nature from 
another; we mean no more, than that it is differenced by ſuch properties as 
come to our knowledge. Sometimes nature is taken for the thing itſelf in 
which theſe properties are; and fo Ariſtotle took nature for a corporeal ſub- 
{ance, which had the principles of motion in itſelf; but nature and ſubſtance. 
are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the ſubject of powers and pro- 
«© pertics, is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.” _ 
Your Lordſhip, in this paragraph, gives us two fignifications of the word 
nature: 1. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential properties, which I eaſily 
admit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing itſelf in which theſe pro- 
perties are, and confequently for ſubſtance itſelf. And this your Lordſhip 
proves out of Ariſtotle, j) | 2 = 
W nkETHER Ariftotle called the thing itſelf, wherein the eſſential. properties 
are, nature, I will not diſpute: but that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call ſub- 


not to 


How 
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How we come by the idea of ſubſtance, from the ſimple ones of ſenſation 
and reflection, I have endeavoured to ſhew in another place, and therefore 
| ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with it here again. Eut what your Lordſhip 

infers, in theſe wo ds, © So that the nature of things properly belongs to our 
3 « reaſon, and not to mere ideas; I do not well underſtand. Your Lordſhip 
3 indeed here again ſeems to oppoſe reaſon and ideas; and to that I ſay, mere 
ideas are the objects of the underſtanding, and reaſon is one of the faculties of 
the underſtanding employed about them; and that the underſtanding, or rea- 
ſon, which ever your Lordſhip pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the 
ſimple ones that come in by ſenſation and reflection all the other ideas, whe- 
ther general, relative, or complex, by abſtracting, comparing and compound- 
ing its poſitive ſimple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one, but 
what it receives by ſenſation or reflection. And therefore, I never denied that 
5 reaſon was employed about our particular ſimple ideas, to make out of them 
= ideas general, relative, and complex; nor about all our ideas, whether ſimple 
5 | cr complex, poſitive or relative, general or particular: it being the proper 
buſineſs of reaſon, in the ſearch after truth and knowledge, to find out the j 
relations between all theſe ſorts of ideas, in the perception whereof knowledge —_ 
and certainty of truth conſiſts. . | 

Tuxksg, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my notions about ideas, their cxiginal and 

formation, and of the uſe the mind or reaſon, makes of them in knowledge. 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reaſoning, muſt be 
left to your Lord{hip ; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am 
concerned for. But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave leave here once for 
all to take notice of it) to have ſome particular exception againſt ideas, and 
particularly clear and diſtinct ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of 
ZE; no uſe in reaſon and knowledge; or, as if reaſon were oppoled to them, or 
_ leads us into the knowledge and certainty of things without them; or, the 1 
1 N knowledge of tl.ings did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip . LE | 
_ pardon for expreſſing myielf ſo variouſly and doubtful in this matter; the 

reaſon whereof is, becauſe I muſt own, that I do not every where clearly under 
ſtand wat your Lordſhip means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of ideas; as 
if I :{cribed more to mes than belonged to them; or expected more of them, 
than they could do; v. g. where your Lordſhip ſays, . 
gor is all this contained in the ſimple idea of theſe operations] ” And p. 
again, “ fo that here it is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate act P. 
3 * * of perception, which :s the true ground of certainty.” And farther, *“ fo 5 1 
E | that our ccrtainty is not from the ideas themſelves, but from the evidence of I 
« reaſon.” And in another place, © it is not the idea that makes us certain, p c. 
* but the argument from that which we perceive in and about ourſelves, Is = . 

it from the clear and diſtinct idea of it? No! but from this argument.” EY 


25 | 
And here, p. 2 52. © the nature of things belongs to our reaſon, and not to | 

= . ideas.” 
= Ro THrse, and ſeveral the like paſſages, your Lordſhip has againſt what your p. 


Lordſhip calls © this new way of ideas, and an admirable way to bri ing us to the 
certainty of reaſon,” 
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B. 1, e. 1. 5. 8. 


B. ii. C. 8. 58. 


Mr. LocKkeE's Letter to the 


I NEVER ſaid nor thought ideas, nor any thing elſe, could bring us to the 


certainty of reaſon, without the exerciſe of reaſon. And then, my Lord, if 
we will employ our minds, and exerciſe our reaſon, to bring us to certainty z ; 


what, I beſeech you, ſhall they be employed about but ideas? For ideas, in 


my ſenſe of the word, are, © whatſoever is the object of the underſtand- n 
« ing, When a man thinks ; or, whatever it 1s the mind can be employed 


« about in thinking.” And again, I have theſe words, „ whatſoever is the 
«© immediate object of perception, thought, or underſtanding, that I call 
idea. So that my way of ideas, and of coming to certainty by them, 
is to employ our minds in thinking upon ſomething ; and I do not fee but 


your Lordſhip yourſelf, and every body elſe, muſt make uſe of my way of 
1deas, unleſs they can find out a way that will bring them to certainty, by 
thinking on nothing. So that let certainty be placed as much as it will, = 
reaſon, let the nature of things belong as properly as it will to our reaſon, 


will nevertheleſs be true, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the ri 


P. 253. 


cc 
(e 
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866 


.CC 


ment or diſagreement of ideas; and that the complex idea the word nature 


ſtands for, is ultimately made up of the pes ideas of ſenſation and reflection. 


Your Lordſhip proceeds. 


<< BuT we muſt yet proceed farther: : for.nature may be confi gere thi ways. 


4 1, Asitis in diſtinct individuals, as the nature of à man is equally in Peter, 


cc 


ſiſtence proper to each of them. For the natu'e of man, as in Peter, is 
would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature, And this 
diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to their 
different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſt· 
ence; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner.“ 


fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains 
one and the fame; which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe 


every individual muſt make a different kind” 0 EY OY 


I am ſo little confident of my own quickneſs, and of having got iw Ghat 
your Lordſhip has ſaid here, a clear and diſtinct apprehenſion concerning nature, 
that I muſt beg your Lordſhip's pardon, if I ſhould happen to diſſatisfy your 
Lordſhip, by talking unintelligibly, or beſides the purpoſe about it. I muſt then 
confeſs to your Lordſhip, 1. that I do not clearly underſtand whether your 
Lordſhip, in theſe two paragraphs, ſpeaks of nature, as ſtanding | for eſſential pro- 
perties; or of nature, as ſtanding for ſubſtance: and yet it is of great odedt 


in the caſe, becauſe your Lordſhip allows, that the notion of nature in the for- 


P. 253, 


F. 254. 


mer of theſe ſenſes, may be had from ſenfation and reflection; but of nature in 


the latter ſenſe, your Lordfhip ſays, “ it properly belongs to reaſon, and not 
* mere ideas. 2. Vour Lordſhip's ſaying, in the Hirt of theſe patapraphs, 


.CC 


that. the nature of man, as in. Peter, is diſtin from the ſame nature as it is in 


cc 


nature may be-in different individuals, yet the nature itſelf remains ene and 


. dae, the 


James and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular ſub- 


diſtinct ſrom the ſame nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe, they 


2. * NaTuRE may be conſidered abſtractly, without reſpect to rhdividual 
perſons ; and then it makes an entire notion of itſelf. For however the 


James and John;“ and in the ſecond of them, that however te fame 
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at the 4 ry does not give me ſo clear and diſtinct an apprehenſion concerning' 
nature, that I know which, in your Lordſhip's opinion, I ought to think, either 


that one and the ſame nature is in Peter and John; or that a nature diſtinct from 


that in John, is in Peter: and the reaſon is, becauſe I cannot, in my way by 
ideas, well put together one and the ſame and diſtinct. My apprehenſion con- 


cerning the nature of man, or the common nature of man, if your Lordſhip will, 
upon this occaſion, give me leave to trouble your Lordſhip with it, is, in ſhort, 
this; that it is a collection of ſeveral ideas, combined into one complex, abſtract 
idea, which when they are found united in any individual exiſting, though joined: 
in that exiſtence with ſeveral other ideas, that individual or particular being 1 is 
truly ſaid to have the nature of a man, or the nature of a man to be in him; 
for as much as all theſe ſimple ideas are found united in him, which- 
anſwer the complex, abſtract idea, to which the fpecifick name man 1s given 


by, any one; which abſtract, ſpecifick idea, he keeps the ſame, when he 


applies the ſpecifick name ſtanding for it, to diſtinct individuals; i. e. no body 


changes his idea of a man, when he. ſays Peter is a man, from that idea 
which he makes the name man to ſand for, when he calls John a man. This 
ſhort way by ideas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe different, and more learned and 


ſcholaſtick conſiderations ſet down by your Lordſhip. But how they are 


neceſſary, or at all tend to prove what your Lordſhip has propoſed to prove, 
viz. that we have no clear and diſtin& idea of nature, from the ſimple ideas 


got from ſenſation and reflection, I confeſs I 2 not IG: ſee, But your. Lordſhip E 


goes on to it. 


Lx us now ſee how far theſs things can come from our - ſimple ideas, by. p. 25 — 8 


Ge, reflection and ſenſation. And 1 ſhall.lay down the hypotheſis of thoſe, who 


«reſolve our certainty. into ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as L can.” 


HERE I am got again into the plural number: for though it be ſaid << the 


hypotheſis of thoſe,” yet my words alone are quoted for that hypotheſis, and 


not a word of any body elſe in this whole. buſineſs concerning nature. What 


they are, I ſhall give the reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down. 


1. Wx are told, that all ſimple ideas are true and adequate. Not, that jr. Ua. 


| . they are the true repreſentations of things without us; but that they are derfianding, 
d the true effects of ſuch; powers in them, as produce ſuch ſenſation within pt 39s 
„ us, So that really we can underſtand. Doing certainly oy Wenn; but the © 


I” 


For theſe words of mine, I find Human Underſtanding, B. ii. ch. Zo, 31. 


quoted; but I crave. leave to obſerve to your Lord(hip, that in neither of 
theſe chapters do 1 find the words, as they ſtand here in your Lordſhip's book. 
In B. ii. chap. 31. ſect. 2. of my Eſſay, I find theſe words, * that all 
our ſimple ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but the effects of certain 
powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce ſuch ſenſations in us; 
« they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe powers.“ And in 
chap. 30. ſea. 2. 1 ſay, that our ſimple ideas are all real, all agree to the 
_ « reality of things. Not that they are all of them the images or repreſenta-- 


% tions of what does exiſt ;. the contrary whereof, in all but the. primary / 
*: qualities of. bodies,. hath been already ſhewed.”. 


Ter 


504. 


"Mr. Locke?s Letter to the 


Tur sp ate the words in my book, from whince walk in your Lordſhip's 


ſcem to be gathered, but with ſome difference : for I do not remember that 


I have any where ſaid, of all our ſimple ideas, that they are none of them true 
repreſentations of things without us; as the words I find in your Lordſhip's 
book, ſeem to make me to ſay. The contrary whereof, appears from the words 


which I have ſet down, out of chap. 30. where I deny only the ſimple ideas 


of ſecondary qualities to be repreſentations ; 3 but do every where affirm, that 


the ſimple ideas of primary qualities, are the 1 images or repreſentations of what 


does exiſt without us. So that my words, in the chapters quoted by your 


Lordſhip, not faying that all our ſimple ideas are only effects, and none of 
them repreſentations, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, upon that 


account, infer from my words, as you do here, viz. © ſo that really we can 


ee inderitand nothing certainly by them.” 


Tur remaining words of this ſentence, I muſt 1 your Lordſhip's ten, 


if I profeſs I do not underſtand: they are theſe ; but the effects they have 
* upon us.” They here, and them in the preceding words to which they are 


joined, ſignify ſimple ideas; for it is of thoſe your Lordſhip infers, © fo that 


8 bean we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the effects they have 


upon us.” And then your Lordſhip's words import thus much, “ fo that 


c really we can underſtand nothing certainly by ſimple ideas, but the effects 
« ſimple ideas have upon us:“ which I cannot underſtand to be what your 
Lordſhip intended to infer from the preceding words taken to be mine. For, 


1 ſuppole your Lordſhip * argues, from my opinion concerning the ſimple ideas 


1 ſecondary qualities, the little real Knowledge we ſhould receive from them, 
if it be true, that they are not repreſentations or images of any thing 1 in bodies, 


but only effects of certain powers in bodies to produce them in us: and in 


that ſenſe I take the liberty to read your Lordſhip's words thus; fo that we 


can really underſtand nothing certainly but [theſe ideas] by the effects [thoſe | 
powers] have upon us. To which I anſwer, = 


1. Taar we as certainly know and diſtinguiſh things by ideas, ſuppoſing 


them nothing but effects produced in us by theſe powers, as if they were 
repreſentations, I can as certainly, when I have occaſion for either, diſtinguiſh 


gold from filver by the colour, or wine from water by the taſte; if the colour 
of the one, or the taſte of the other, be only an effect of their powers on me; 
as if that colour and that taſte were repreſentations. and reſemblances of fome- 


thing in thoſe bodies. 
2. I ANSWER; that we have certainly as much pleaſure and deli bt by thoſe 


ideas, one way as the other. The ſmell of a violet or taſte of a peach, 


_ gives me as real and certain delight, if it be only an effect, as if it were the 


true reſemblance of ſomething in that flower and fruit. And I a little the 
more wonder, to hear your Lordſhip complain fo much of want of certaint) 


in this caſe, when I read theſe words of your Lordſhip in another place: 


* THAT from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by us, 

«© we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as'thoſe powers and 
«© properties diſcover, -1 do not ſay, that we can know all effences of things 
* alike; nor that we can attain to a Feast underſtanding of al that belong to 
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a little variation 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


« them: but if we can know ſo mich, as that there are certain beings tn tl 
© world, endued with ſuch diſtin powers and propertics ; what is it we 
« complain of, in order to our arts ww5' of things? But we do not fee the 


« hare eſſence of things. What is that bare eſſence, without the powers and 


“properties belonging to it? It is that internal conflitution of things, from 
% whence thoſe powers and properties flow. Suppoſe we e be ignorant of this (as 
% ye ate like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good 


argument, to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpeculations, about the 


« real eſſence of things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the 


« certainty of ſuch eflences. For although we cannot comprehend the inter- 


© nal frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what manner they do low from 


a the ſubſtance; yet by them we certainly know, that there are ſuch 


« eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each other by their powers 
« and properties. 

G1ve me leave, if your Lozdſhip pleaſe, to argue after the ſame manner in 
the preſent caſe: that from theſe ſimple ideas which are knowable by us, 


we know as much of the powers and internal conſtitutions of things, as 
_ theſe powers diſcover; and, if we can know ſo much, as that there are loch 
powers, and that there are certain beings in the world, endued with ſuch 


powers and properties, that by theſe ſimple ideas that are but the effects of 


theſe powers, we can as certainly diſtinguiſh the beings wherein thoſe 
powers are, and receive as certain advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple 


ideas were reſemblances: what is it we complain of the want of, in order 


to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee that internal conſtitution from 
whence thoſe powers flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
to be for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good argument, 
to ſhew how ſhort our philoſophical ſpeculations are about the real, internal 
conſtitutions of things; but is no prejudice to us, who by thoſe ſimple 
ideas ſearch out, find and diſtinguiſh things for our uſes. For though, by 
thoſe ideas which are not reſemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal 
frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what manner theſe ideas are produced 
in us, by thoſe powers; yet by them we certainly know, that there are ſuch 


offences or conſtitutions of theſe fubſtances, that have thoſe powers, where- 


by they regularly produce thoſe ideas in us; and that ry are diſtinguiſhed 


from each other by thoſe powers. 
Tux next words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my book, are: 


% 2., ALL. our ideas of ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe p. 
8 they refer to the real eſſences of things of which we are ignorant, and no 
* man knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf : and they are all falſe, when looked 


«© on as the repreſentations of the unknown eſſences of things.” 
Ix theſe. too, 7, Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, that there is 
ro 


61 bac are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe they refer to the real 


« eſſences of things; for ſome people may not refer them to real eſſences. 
But I do lay, * 2 that all ideas of ſubſtances, which are referred to real 


VOL, 4 41 « eſſences, 


m my words: for I do not fay, © that all our ideas of g. ii, c. 21; 


VS: 2555 


* Of them.” 


ideas are only general names.“ Ebner Lordthip” 8 next quotation out of my. 
book, 18, 


Log 1 conſtitutions of things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to 
“ particular things. 2. For the abſtract idea; and one is faid to be the 


make my meaning clearly underſtood; which your Lordſhip will find. b 


Mr. Lockk's Letter to the 


„ eſſences, are in that reſpect inadequate?” As may be feen more at large in 
that chapter. 


Your Lordſhip's next quotation has in it ſomething of a like Kip. The ' 
Words which your Lordſhip ſets down, are, C "I 
2. ABSTRACT 1deas are only general names, made by ſeparating circum- 

th Mise! of time and place, &c. from them, which are only the inventions 8 


©. and creatures of the underſtanding.” | 
FoR theſe your Lordſhip quotes chap. ii. . 8 6. of of third book; where 
my words are, The next thing to be conſidered, is, how general words 
« come to be made. For ſince all things that exiſt are 1 particulars, how 
*« come we by general terms? or where find we thoſe general natures they are 
« ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words become general, by being made figns of. 
«© general ideas; and ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
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e circumſtances of time or place, and any other ideas that may determine them 

te to this or that particular exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, they are 1q 
made capable of repreſenting more individuals than one; each of which, b 
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having in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as we call it) of that fort.” 
By which words it appears, that I am far enough from ſaying, © that abſtract 


. Es8ENCE may be taken two ways: 1. For the real, internal, un- 


« nominal, the other the real eſſence. And the nominal effences only are —_— 


immutable, and are helps to enable them to conſider things, and to diſcourſe _ 


HERE too, I think, there are ſome. wordy left out, which. are neceſſary to . = 


if you think fit to give yourſelt the trouble to caſt your eye again on that . 1 
chapter, which you here quote. But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your __ - 


7 Lordſhip makes of them, as. they are either in your Lordſhip' $ quotation, or: 


Abid. 


;*7"- pPFOPErties. --- 


in my book, 1 ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip about them. Your OLA 8 


goes on: DV 
Bur two things are n which tend to clear this matter, 
* 1, THAT there is A real eſſence, which 1 18 the foundation of powers 4 and 


a e 
— - ey S's 13 - , 
A 3 . DoS. 

as n e 


2. THAT we may 1 7 theſe; powers and properties, although | we are 


ignorant of the real eſſence.“ 


to be my meaning. If your Lordſhip, . in theſe words, 'comprehends all 


wo things, which, I ons: your Lerche . 11 en eg 


Ir by that indefinite expreſſion, « we may know theſe. powers FE pro- 


. pe your Lordſhip means, © that we may know ſome of the powers: 
and properties-that depend on the real effences of ſubſtances; 1 grant it 


it 


their powers aud properties, that goes beyond my meaning e 


20 id "+ 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


« 1. Tuar from thoſe true and adequate ideas, which we have of the b. 52 
* modes and properties of things, we have ſufficient certainty of the real 


3 e eſſence of them: for theſe ideas are allowed to be true; and either by pe 
4 „% we may judge of the truth of things, or we can make no judgment at : 
= of any thing without ourſelves. 

E AI, our ideas be only the effects we ſee of ke powers of things 5 without 


us; yet our reaſon mult be ſatisfied, that there could be no ſach powers, 
«unleſs there were ſome real beings which had them, So that either we 
«© may be certain, by theſe effects, of the real being of things; or it is not 
« poſlible, as we are framed, to have any certainty at all of any thing without 
« ourſelves“. 

ALL this, if I miſtake not your Lordſhip, i is only to prove, that by the ideas 
of properties and powers which *we obſerve in things, our reaſon muſt be 
ſatisfied that there are without us real beings, with real eſſences: which being 
that which J readily own and have faid in my book, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip, for being at the pains to collect places 

cout of my book to prove what I hold in it; and the more, becauſe your 
Lordſhip does it by ways and ſteps, which I ſhould never e have 
thought of. Your Lordſhip's next inference is: 

a THAT from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable p. 256. 
ce by us, we may know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as thoſe 
powers and properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences 
: x of things alike; nor that we can attain to a perfect underſtanding of all 
= __* that belong to them: but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain 
_ © beingsin * warld, endued with ſuch diſtinct powers and properties; what 
js it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things? But 
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; be we do not ſee the bare eſſence af” things. What is that bare eſſence with- 
5 * out the powers and properties belonging to it? It is that internal conſtitution 
1 of things, from whence thoſe powers and properties flow. Suppoſe we be 
7 ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any diſcoveries that have been 
0 « yet made) that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical 
7 : « ſpeculations, about the real eſſences of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 


S | e who enquire after the certainty of ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot 

- KB e „ comprehend the internal frame or conſtitution of things, nor in what man- . 

_ * ner they do flow from the ſubſtance; yet, by them, we certainly known that 

| = | «© there are ſuch eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from cach other by 

n e their powers and properties. 

"| Ti Nenne en ſeems to be nothing but a reproof to thoſe who 

complain, « that they do not ſee the bare eſſences of things.” Complai ning 

| that God did not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger capacities 

than he. has thought fit to give us, is, I confels, a fault worthy of your Lord- 

ſhip's s reproof,. 125 to Gy, that if we knew the real eſſences or internal con- 

ſitutioys of thoſe beings, ſome of whoſe properties we know; we ſhould have 
much more certain Knowledge concerning thoſe things and their properties, 

IJ am ſure is true, and I think no faulty complaining; and if it be, I muſt own 


m elf to your Lordſhip to be one of thoſe complainers. | 
el i : Tt 2 Bur 
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Bur your Lordſhip aſks, „what is it we complain of the want of, in 


order to our certainty of things?“ 


Is your Lordſhip means, as your words ſein to import, 0 hi is it we 


complain of, in order to our certainty,” that thoſe properties are the pro- 
perties of ſome beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe properties 
exiſt? I anſwer, we complain of the want of nothing in order to that 
certainty, or ſuch a certainty as that is. But there are other very deſirabſe 
certainties, or other parts of knowledge concerning the ſame things, which 


we may want, when we have thoſe certainties. Knowing the colour, figure, 


and ſmell of bylop, I can, when I ſee hyſop, know ſo much, as that there 


1s a certain being in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct powers and pro- 


perties; and yet I may juſtly complain, that I want ſomething in order 
to certainty, that hyſop will cure a bruiſe or a cough, or that it will kill moths; 


or, uſed in a certain way, harden iron; or an hundred other uſeful propertics 
that may be in it, which I ſhall never know; and yet might be certain of, if 

knew the real eſſences, or internal conſtitutions of things, on which their 
Properties depend. 


Your Lordſhip agreeing with me, that the real eſſence is that internal 
conſtitution of things, from whence their powers and properties flow; adds 


_ farther, « ſuppoſe we be ignorant of this [eſſence] as we are like to be for. 
any diſcoveries that have been yet made, that is a good argument to prove 
"#7: THE uncertainty of philoſophical ſpeculations about the real eſſences of 

© things; but it is no e to us, who enquire after the certainty of N 


c ſuch eſſences.“ 


I KNow no body that ever denied the certainty of ſuch pig ede or 
internal conſtitutions, in things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip | 
means by certainty of ſuch eſſences. If it be any other certainty that your 
Lordſhip enquires after, relating to ſuch eſſences, I confeſs I know not what 
it is, ſince your Lordſhip acknowledges, © we are ignorant of thoſe real 
eſſences, thoſe internal conſtitutions, and are like to be ſo;“ and ſeem 
to think it the uncurable cauſe of e in Philoſophical ſpecula- 


tions. 
Your Londihis: adds, « for auen we cannot comprehend the internal 


_« frame and conſtitution of things, nor in what manner hey 40 flow from the 
_ *:-fubilance,”---: | 
HERE I muſt acknowledge to your Lotdſhip, hat my notion of theſe eſſences 

ditters a little from your Lordſhip's; for I do not take them to flow from the 


ſubſlauce in any created being, but to be in every thing that internal conſtitution, 


Or fran pes or modification "pf the ſubſtance, which. God in bis wiſdom and 
good pleaſure thinks fit to give to every particular creature, when he gives it a 
be'nz : and ſuch effences I orant there are in all things that exit "Your Lord- 


15s third inference begins thus: 


3 


10 


thems ſar they are founded on the natural conſtitution of things.“ 


I THINK the real eſſences of thi :ings are not ſo much founded on, as that 
they « are the very real CO: tation of things and therefore 1 eaſily grant there is 


reality — 
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reality in them; and it was from that reality that I called them real eſſences. 
But yet from hence, I cannot agree to what follows. 
«Arp however the abſtracted ideas are the work of the mind, yet they are 


ec not mere creatures of the mind; as appears by an inſtance produced of the 
s effence of the ſun, being in one fingle individual; in which caſe it is gr anted, 


e that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree in it, and it 
« is as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. 


% So that here we have a real eſſence ſubſiſting in one individual, but capable 


« of being muluyplied into more, and the ſame eſſence remaining. But in 
« this one ſun there is a real eſſence, and not a mere nominal or abſtracted 


_ « eſſence: but ſuppoſe there were more ſuns ; would not each of them have 
< the real eſſence of the ſun? For what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be 


* a true ſun, but having the ſame rea] eflence with the ft? If it were but a 


nominal eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the name.“ 


Tuls, my Lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, that the abſtract, general 


eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame denomination, v. g. of 
man or marigold, hath a real being out of the underſtanding ; which 1 con- 


feſs, my Lord, I am not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's proof here brought 


out of my Eflay, concerning the ſun, I humbly conceive will not reach it: 


becauſe what is ſaid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal eſſence; 


as is evident from hence, that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a comlpex idea; 


but we have no complex idea of the internal conſtitution, or real eſſence, of 


the ſun. Beſt des, I ſay expreſsly, that our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into 
ſpecies by names, 1s not at all founded on their real eflences. So that'the ſun 
being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your Lordthip, 
be ſuppoſed to mean by eſſence of the ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, unleſs 
I had ſo expreſſed it. But all this argument will be at an end, when your Lord- 


thip ſhall have explained what you mean by theſe words, “true ſun.” In 


my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a true ſun, to which the name ſun may 
be truly and properly applied; and to that ſubſt.nce or thing, the nome ſun. 


may be truly and properly applied, which has united in it that combination of 


ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elſe that is called ſun is diſtinguiſhed 
from other ſubſtances, i. e. by the worbinal eſſence: and thus our fan is de- 


nominated and diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar ; not by a real ſence that we 


do not know (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real eſſence or 
conſtitution of one of the fixed ſtars, to be the ſame with that of our ſun). 
but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities co-exiſting ; which, wherever they 
are found, make a true ſun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lord- 
ſhip's queſtion, « for what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be a true fun, but 
having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a nominal 


« effence, them the ſecond would have nothing but the name.“ 
I HUMBLV conceive, if it had the nominal eſſence, it would have ſomething 


deſides the name, viz. that nominal eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate- 
it traly a ſun, or to make it be a true ſun, though we know nothing of that 
real eſſence whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue, 
that that real efſence is in the ſecond ſun, and makes the ſecon fun, T grant 


>> 
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it, when the ſecond ſun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have ali 
the ideas contained in our complex idea, 1. e. in our nominal eſſence of a ſun, 
For ſhould it be true (as is now believed by aſtronomers) that the real eſſence 


of the ſun were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could not for that be — N 
by us called a ſun, whillt it anſwers not our complex idea or nominal effence = 
of a fun, But how far that will prove, that the eſſences of things, as they are == 


knowable by us, have a reality in them, diſtin from that of abſtract ideas in 
the mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall 
farther enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following words: 

P.::$, © THEREFORE there muſt be a real eſſence in every individual of the fame. 
ee kind,” Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different 9 5 
too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

THAT every individual ſubſtance which has a real, internal, individual con- 

Nitution, i. e. a real eſſence, that makes 1 it to be what it is, 1 readily grant, 

: Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, 7 
wid. © PETER, James and John are all true and teal men.” Anſw. Without 
doubt, ſoppoling them to be men, they are true and real men, i. e. ſuppoſing 

the name of that ſpecies belongs to them. And ſo three bobaques are all true 
and real bobaques, een the name of that ſpexies 15 animals belongs to 
them. 

FoR I beſeech your Lordſhip. to ales! whether i in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James and John, names familiar to us, as appropriated 
to individuals of the ſpecies man, your Lordſhip does not at firſt ſuppoſe them = 
men; and then very ſafely aſk, whether they be not all ttue and real men? tt 
But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, whether Weweena, Chuckerey and 7 
Couſheda, were true and real men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able _— 
to tell me, until I having pointed out to your Lordſhip the individuals called by E- | 
thoſe names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe 

ſenſible qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex idea, 

to which you give the ſpecific name man, determined them all, or ſome of 
them, to be the ſpecies which you call man, and ſo to be. true and real men: 

which when your Lordſhip has determined, it is plain you did it by that Which 
is only the nominal ellence, : as not knowing the real one, 7 But your Lordſhip! 
farther as, 

OR. Wuar i is it makes Peter, James, and John, real men? 15 it the attri- 

e buting the general name to them? No certainly; but at the. true and 
real eſſence of a man is in every one of them,” 5 
Ir when your Lordſhip aſks, what makes them men ? your Lowhip ved 5 
the word, making, in the proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, and in that Raſe 1 
were true, that the eſſence of a man, 1. e. the ſpecifick eſſence of that ſpecies, : 
made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this ſpecific eſſence had a 
reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract idea in the mind. Bur 
when it is ſaid, “ that it is the true and real eſſence of a man in every ene of 
them that makes Peter, James and John, true and real men; the true and 
real meaning of theſe words is no more, but that the eſſence of that ſpecies, 
i. e. the properties anſwering the aa ws ae Leh, to Which. the. elk 


nmame 
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called men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. Your Lordſhip adds, 
by our ſenſes, finding thoſe properties in them which anſwer the abſtract 


What your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, viz. © they take their denomi- Thid. 
nation of being men, from that common nature or eſſence which is in them;” 
and I am apt to think, theſe words. will not hold true in * other ſenſe. 


8 which makes them of one kind.“ 


proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the mind. 

I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here fays, that the mind, 

5 making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature, and puts no . 6. 
4e ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in nature: no body 28, 29. 


„ with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real 
«© ſubſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his - 
« difcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving certain qualities always 


* made their complex ones of ſubſtances, &c.” Which is very little different 
from what your Lordſhip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation of indivi- 
duals, that we come to infer, © that there is ſomething common to them all.” 
But 1 do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecifck idea ! is. 
not made by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip; . 


10 and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of one 
% kind muſt not be a nominal, but real effiince.? 4 


| humbly copceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is an internal con- 


Lare agteed ef, and this we call the real eſſence. There are alſo certain com 
plex ideas, or combinations of theſe properties in men's minds, to which they . 
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name is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly and truly 


« AND we mult be as certain of this, as we are that they are men.“ P. 258. 
How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are men, but only 


complex idea, which 1s in our minds of the fpecifick idea, to which we have - | 
annexed the ſpecifick name man? This I take to be the true meaning of 


A < —— So ro ere — * — — 


Your Lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus: „ | 
« THAT the general idea is not made from he imple © any by the mere Ibid. | | 
* act of the mind abſtracting from circumſtances, . but from reaſon and 


„ confideration of the nature of things.“ 


I THOUGHT, my Lord, that reaſon and conſideration had been acts of che 


mind, mere acts of the mind, when any ching was done by them. Your Lord- EG, | 
ſhip gives a reaſon for it, vi | { 


« For when we ſee ſeveral individuals that have the os. powers and Ibid. : 
co properties, we thence infer, that there muſt be TO: common to all, 


FT 6RANT the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 


joins the voice of a ſheep, with the ſhape of an horſe; nor the colour of lead, 


© joined and exiſting together, therein copied nature, and of ideas ſo united, 


„% TygRE is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one band; b. 


Fnls may be ſome objection to the name of pomical ace; dar js, 2s YN 


ſtitution of things, on Whieh their properties depend. This your Lordſhip and 


commonly annex ſpecifiek names, or names of forts'or kinds of things. This, 

I believe, yonr Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex ideas, for want of a 

— name, I have called nominal eſſences; how property; 1 will not diſpute. 1 
* — 
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Rut if any one will help me to a better name > for them, I am ready to receive. it; 


till then I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, body, life, and. the. 


power cf reaſoning, being not the real eſſence of a man, as I believe your 


Lorädthip will agree: will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 


the thing line they are ſound, of the kind called man, and not of the kind 
called baboon, becauſe the difference of theſe kinds is real? If this be not real 
enough to make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not ſee how- 
animal rationale can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a man from an horſe-: for 
that is but the nominal, not real eſſence of that kind, deligned by the name 
man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough, to make a real 
difference between that and other kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, 
to make things of one kind and not of another (which as I have ſhewed, ſig- 
nifies no more but ranking of them under different ſpecifick names) but their 
real, unknown conſtitutions, which are the real eſſences we are ſpeaking of, 


I fear it would be a long while before we ſhould have really different kinds of 
ſubſtances, or diſtinct names for them; unleſs we could diftinguiſh them b. 


theſe differences, of which we have no diſtinct conceptions. For I think it - 


would not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, whercin lies the real 


difference in the internal conſtitution of a ſtag from that of a buck, which are 


each of them very well known to be of one kind, and not of the other; 


and no body queſtions but that the kinds wher eof each of them 1 is, are ren 
different. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, 


« AND this difference doth not depend upon the complex '* Fog of ſub-⸗ 


« ſtances, whereby men arbitrarily ] join modes together in their minds,” 


1 conrtss, my Lord, 1 know not what to ſay to this, becauſe I do i 
know What theſe complex ideas of ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily Join 
modes together in their minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in 


the matter, by the words that follow, which are theſe: 5 
% Foz let them miſtake in their complication of ideas, either in lacing out 


„ or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what 
« they pleaſe, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, are juſt 


„ what they were.“ 


Tur miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe i is this, that things: are e here taken 


to be diſtinguiſhed by their real nn, when by the very way of ſpeaking 
of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed by their nominal efſences, 
and are fo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lord- 
| ſhip mean, when you ſay, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a 


«© tree,” but that there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the. Gznification of 


theſe names, man, horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the 
ſigniſication of each of theſe ſpecifick names, but the complex idea it ſtands 


for? And that complex 1dea 1s the noanigat: eſſence, and nothing elſe. So 


that taking man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind or ſort of indi- 


viduals; all which agree in that common, complex idea, which that ſpecifick 


name ſtands for; it is certain that the real eſſence of all the individuals, com- 


prehended under the ſpecifick name man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the 


Same, let others leaye out or put into their — idea of man what they 
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pleaſe ; becavſe the real eſſence on which that unaltered complex idea, BAL thoſe . 


properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 


Fo I take it for granted, that in uſing the name man, in this place, your 


Lordſhip uſes it for that complex idea which is in your Lordſhip's mind of 


that ſpecies. So that your Lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſtituting it in, the 


place of that complex idea, where you ſay, the real eſſence of it is juſt as . 


it was, or the very ſame it was; does ſuppoſe the idea it lands for, to be ſteadily 
the ſame. For if I change the ſignification of the word man, whereby it may 

not comprehend juſt the ſame individuals which in your Lordſhip's ſenſe it 

does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are men in your ſig- 
nification of the word man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the name man: I do not think your Lordſhip will ſay, that the real 
eſſence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the ſame : and yet your Lordſhip ſeems 
to ſay fo, when you ſay, let men miſtake in the complication of their ideas, 
« either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
4 their ideas be what they pleaſe, the real eſſence of the individuals compre- 
e hended under the names annexed to theſe ideas, will be the ſame:“ for fo, 

I humbly conceive, it muft be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. 


For as your Lordſhip puts it by the name of man, or any other ſpecifick name, 


your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands 8 and not for, 
5 the ſame idea, at the fame tine. 
Fon example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip' 8 iden, to which you annex the 
| ſign man, be a rational animal ; let another man's idea be a rational animal of 
ſuch a ſhape; let a third man's dicken be of an animal of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, : 
leaving out rationality ; let a fourth's be an animal with a body of ſuch a 
| ſhape, and an immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of renfoning; let a fifth 
leave out of his idea, an immaterial ſubſtance: it is plain every one of theſe 
will call his a man, as well as your Lordſhip; and yet it is as plain that man, 
as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


the fame internal conſtitution, i. e. the ſame real eſſence. The truth is, every 


diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diſtinct kind, whatever 


the real eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. 


Axp therefore I grant it true, what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, 
ee and let the nominal eſſences differ never fo much, the real, common eſſence 


P. 250. 


or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all ahered by them ; j. e. that our 


thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conſtitutions that are in things that exiſt; 
there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change of ideas 7 
which we annex them, can and does alter the fignification of their names, and. 


thereby alter the kinds, which by theſe names we rank and ſort them into. 
Your Lordſhip farther adds, 


« AND theſe real eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the W! en 


«- are unchangeable.“ Of what, 1 befeech your Lordſhip, are the internal 
_ conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; 


for they may be changed all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the 


internal frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The in- 
_ ternal conſtitution or real eſſence of a ſpecies : which; in pie Englith, is no 


Ibid, 
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Mr. LockE's Letter to the 


zore but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecific name, v. g. of man, herſe or tree, is 
annexed to, or made the ſign of the ſame abſtract, complex idea, under which 
rank ſeveral individuals, it is impoſſible but the real conſtitution on which 


that unaltered ; complex idea, or nominal eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame: 


1. e. in other ores, where we find all the ſame properties, we have reaſon to 


conclude there is the fame real, internal conſtitution, from which thoſe pro- 


perties flow. 


Bo r your Lordſhip proves the real eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe God 


makes them, in theſe following words : 


« For however there may happen ſome variety in individuals by particular 
« accidents, yet the eſſences of men and horſes, and trees, remain always the 


« ſame; becauſe they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of 


hie Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of beings.” 
IT is true, the real conſtitutions or eſſences of particular things exiſting, do- 


not depend cn the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator; but their being 


ranked into forts, under ſuch and ſuch names, does depend, and wholly de- 
pend upon the ideas of men. 


YouR Lordſhip here ending your four inferences, and all your diſcourſe RY 
nature; you come, in the next place, to treat of perſon, concerning which 


your Lordſhip diſcourſeth thus: 


nature in mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral indi- 


4 


ee is this diſtinction founded upon? They may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
« that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet 
there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals of the ſame nature. 
And here lies the true common idea of a perſon, which arifes from that 


„manner of ſubſtance which is in one individual, and is not communicable. 


to another. An individual, intelligent ſubſtance, 18 rather ſuppoſed to the 


cc 


manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elle of the Kind: 


and this is it which is called perſonality.“ 


ur then your Lordſhip «ſks, © but how do our ſimple ideas help us out 


4 jn this tatt.r ? Can we 3 from them the difference of nature and 


« perſon ?”. 
Le nature and n are taken for two real beings, that do or can exiſt an: 


where, without any relation to theſe two names, I maſk confeſs I do not ſee how ; 
ſumple ideas, or any thing elſe, can help us out in this matter ; ; nor can we 
from ſimple ideas, or any thing ele that! know, learn the difference between 
them, nor what they are. 


IuE reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is, becauſe your Lordifiip, in your fore- cited 


words, ſys, © here lies the true iden of a perſon ; and in the foregoing diſ- 


courſe 


2. LET us now come to the idea of a perſon. For although the common 


vidua's, from one another: ſo that Peter, and James, and John, are all of 
-$E the ſame kind ; yet Peter is not James, and james is not John. But what 


other by our ſenſes as to difference of features, diſtance of place, &c. but 


© making of a perſon, than the proper definition of it: for a perſon relates 
« to fomething, which doth dittinguiſh it from another intelligent {ubſtance in 
the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar . 
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_ Biſhop of Worceſter. : 


courſe ſpeaks of nature, as if it were ſome ſteady, eſtabliſhed being, to which 
one certain preciſe idea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true idea: whereas, 


my Lord, in the way of ideas, I begin at the other end, and think that the word 


perſon in itſelf ſignifies nothing; and ſo no idea belonging to it, nothing can 
be ſaid to be the true idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe of any lan- 
guage has appropriated it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perſon, and 
ſo of nature: but becauſe the propriety of language, 1. e. the preciſe idea that 
every word ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is often diſputed, there 


is no other way for him that uſes a word that is in diſpute, but to define what 
he ſignifies by it; and then the diſpute can be no longer verbal, but muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be about the idea which he tells us he puts it for. 


 Tax1NG therefore nature and perſon for the ſigns of two ideas they are put 
to ſtand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us fo ſoon, nor fo well to find 


the difference of nature and perſon, as ſimple ideas; for by enumerating all 


the ſimple ideas, that are contained in the complex 1dea that each of them is 


made to ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that is be- 
tween them. or 5 


Fan be it from me to ſay there is no other way but this: your Lordſhip 


propoſing to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon, and having de- 


— 
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clared, © we can have no clear and diſtin& idea of it by ſenſation or reflection, p. 252. 


c and that the grounds of identity and diſtinction come not into our minds by 
the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection;“ gave me ſome hopes of getting 
farther inſight into theſe matters, ſo as to have more clear and diſtin appre- 
henſions concerning nature and perſon, than was to be had by ideas. But after 

having, with attention, more than once read over what your Lordihip, with ſo 
much application, has writ thereupon ; I muſt, with regret, confels, that the 


way is too delicate, and the matter too abſtruſe, for my capacity; and that I 
learned nothing out of your Lordſhip's elaborate diſcourſe, but this, that I muſt: 


content myſelf with the condemned way of ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining 
any knowledge by any other than that, or farther than that will lead me to it. 
Tux remaining part of the chapter containing no remarks of your Lord- - 
: ſhip upon any part of my book, I am glad I have no occaſion to give your 
Lordſhip any farther trouble, but only to beg your Lordſhip's pardon for this, 
and to aſſure your Lordſhip that I am, | TR 


My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


une 


John Locke. 


1 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


""y Y LoRD, 


PON a review of theſe papers, I can hardly forbear wonderiby at my-- ; 
{elf what I have been doing in them; ſince I can ſcarce find upon what 


. this controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whither it tends. 
And I ſhould certainly repent my pains in it, bat that I conclude that your Lord- 


ſhip, who does not throw away your time upon ſlight matters, and things of 
ſmall moment, having a quicker fight and larger views than I have, would not 
have troubled yourſelf ſo much with my book, as to beſtow on it ſeven and 
twenty pages together of a very learned treatiſe, and that on a very weighty | 
ſubject; and in thoſe twenty ſeven pages, bring ſeven and twenty quotations 


out of my book, unleſs there were ſomething in it wherein it is very material 


that the world ſhould be ſet right; which is what I earneſtly defire ſhould be: 


done. And to that purpoſe alone, have taken the ng. to trouble your Lord- 


Hip with this letter. 


Ir I have any where omitted any ching of moment in your Lordlhip's diſ- 
courſe concerning my notions, or any where miſtaken your Lordſhip's ſenſe in. 
what I have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon ; 3 with this affurance, 

that it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purſuit of an 
argument, over-attention to the matter ſhould have made me let flip any form 
of expreſſion, in the leaſt circumſtance not carrying with it the utmoſt marks 
of that reſpect that I acknowledge due, and ſhall always pay to your Lord- 


ſhip's perſon and known great learning, I diſown it; and defire _ Loren 


to look on it as not coming from my intention, but inadvertency. 


No body's notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill manners joined 


with them; and I conclude your Lordſhip, who ſo well knows the different 
caſt of men's heads, and of the opinions that poſſeſs them, will not think it 


ill manners in any one, if his notions differ from your Lordſhip's, and that he 
owns that difference, and explains the grounds of it as well as he can. I have: 


always thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill and. over-eager manage- 5 


ment of controverſies, loſe a great deal of the advantages they might receive, 


from the variety of conceptions there is in men's underſtandings. Could the 
| heats, and paſſion, and ill language be left out of them, they would afford 


great improvements to thoſe who- could ſeparate them from bye-intereſts and 


perſonal prejudices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. 


II is not for me, who have ſo mean a talent in it myſelf, to preſcribe to any 


one how he ſhould write; for when: I have faid all I.can,, he, it is like, will 
follow his own method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs would it be 
good manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a perſon of your Lordſhip's 
high rank, above me, in parts and learning, as well as place and dignity. But 
yet your Locdihip will excuſe it to my: ſhortlightedneſs, if 1 wiſh. ſometimes 
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that your Lordſhip would have been pleaſed, in this debate, to have kept every 

one's part ſeparate to himſelf ; that what I am concerned in, might not have 
been ſo mingled with the opinions of others, which are no tenets of mine, 
nor, as I think, does what I have written any way relate to; but that J, and 


every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's arguments bore upon, and 


what intereſt he had in the controverſy, and how far. At leaſt, my Lord, 
give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip had ſhewn what connection any 


thing I have ſaid about ideas, and particularly about the idea of ſubſtance, 


about the poſſibility that God, if he pleaſed, might endue ſome ſyſtems of 


matter with a power of thinking; or what I have ſaid to prove a God, &c. 
has with any objections, that are "made by others, againſt the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or againſt myſteries: for many paſſages concerning ideas, ſubſtances, 

the poſſibility of God's beſtowing thoughts on ſome ſyſtems of matter, and 

the proof of a God, &c. your Lordſhip has quoted out of my book, in a 
chapter wherein your Lordſhip profeſſes to anſwer © objections againſt the 

Trinity, in point of reaſon.” Had I been able to diſcover in theſe paſſages. 


of my book, quoted by your Lordſhip, what tendency your Lordſhip had ob- 


ſerved in them to any ſuch objections, I ſhould perhaps have troubled your 
Lordſhip with leſs impertinent anſwers. But the uncertainty I was very often 


in, to what purpoſe your Lordſhip brought them, may have made my expli- 


cations of myſelf leſs appoſite, than what your Lordſhip might have expected. 
it your Lordſhip had ſhewed me any thing in my book, that contained or 
implied any oppoſition in it to any thing revealed in holy writ concerning the 


Trinity, or any other doctrine contained in the bible, I ſhould have been thereby 


_ obliged to your Lordſhip for freeing me from that miſtake, and for affording 
me an opportunity to own to the world that obligation, by publickly retracting 
my error. For I know not any thing more diſingenuous, than not publickly to 
own a conviction one has received concerning any thing erroneous in what 
one has printed; nor can there, I think, be a greater offence againſt mankind, 
than to propagate a falſhood whereof one is convinced, eſpecially | in a matter 
wherein men are higbly concerned not to be miſled, 


Tux holy ſcripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant. guide of my 


aſſent; and I ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible truth, relating 
to things of the higheſt concernment. And J wiſh I could ſay, there were no 
myſteries in it: I acknowledge there are to me, and I fear always will be. 
But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is ground enough for mę. 
to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: and I ſhall preſently condemn and quit 
any opinion of mine, as ſoon as I am ſhewn that it is contrary to any revelation _ 
in the holy ſcripture. But I muſt confeſs to your Lordſhip, that I do not per- 
Ceive any ſuch 1 in any thing in m Eſlay of Homan Underſtanding. - 


Oates, Jan, 7” 
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Mr. LO OCX ES REPLY 


To the Right Reverend the 


Lord Biſhop of Morcęſter's Anſwer to his Letter, 


Concerning ſome Paſſages . to 


Mr. Locke's Efay of E uman Underſtanding 


EN. A 


Late D 1 8 C 0 U R 8 E of his Loxrveitte? 8 
In Vindication of the T R I N I'T | 


MY LRo D, 


"OUR Lordſhip having done my Letter the honour to think i it worth your 


reply, I think myſelf bound in good manners, publickly to acknowledge 


the favour, and to give your Lordſhip an account of the effect it has had upon 
me, and the grounds upon which I yet differ from you in thoſe points, wherein 
em ſtill under the mortification of not being able to bring my ſentiments 


wholly to agree with your Lordſhip's. And this I the more readily do, be- 
_ cauſe it ſeems to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, 
is founded only on your fears; which, I conclude, upon a ſedate review, your 


Lordſhip will either part with, or elſe give me other reaſons, beſides your 


apprchenſions, to convince me of miſtakes in my book, which your Lordſhip 
thinks may be of conſequence even in matters of religion. 


Your Lordſhip makes my Letter to conſiſt of two parts; my complaint to 


your Lordſhip, and my vindication of myſelf. You begin with my complaint; 


one part whereof was, that T was brought into a controverſy, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how 1 came to be concerned 1 in. To this your Lord- 


ſhip is pleaſed to promiſe me ſatisfaction. 


 Sincs your Lordfhip has condeſcended fo far, as to be at the pains to give 
me and others ſatisfaction in this matter, I crave leave to ſecond your deſign 


herein, and to premiſe a remark or two for the clearer underſtanding the nature 


of my complaint, which is the only way to ſatisfaction in it. 
1. Tur it is to be obſerved, that the propoſition which you diſpute . 
as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 
neceſſary to certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſub- 
joins to the account of reaſon, given by the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious; 
but allo by What your Lordibip lays here again, in your anſwer to me, in thele 


words.: 


- 98 


words: „ to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear P. fi. 


60 


2. IT is to be obſerved, that this you call a new way of reaſoning 
thoſe that build upon it, gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 


Mr. LockE's Reply, &c. 
and diſtinct ideas, was the opinion I oppoſed.” 


3. IT is to be obſerved, that a great part of my complaint was, that I was 


made one of the — of n new way of reaſoning, without any reaſon 
at all, 


To this complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the en to make 


this anſwer: 


Now to give you, 400 others, fatiefattion as to this matter, I ſhall firſt give Anſ. p. 4. 


« an account of the occaſion of 1 it; - and then ſhew what care I took, to pre- 


cc 


vent miſunderſtanding about it. 


Tux firſt part of the latisfaction your Lordſhip 3 is pleaſed to offer, | is con- 


tained in theſe words. 


_& THe occaſion was this: being to anſwer the objections in point of reaſon, P. . 


ON.” 
* 


(which had not been anſwered before) the firſt I mentioned was: That it 


was above reaſon, and therefore not to 8 believed. In anſwer to this, I 
propoſed two things to be conſidered: 1. What we underſtand by reaſon. P. 5. 


2. What ground in reaſon there is to et any doctrine above it, when it is 
propoſed as a matter of faith.“ 


« As to the former I obſerved, that the Unitarians, i in their late pamphlets, 
© talked very much about clear and diſtinct ideas and perceptions, and that the 


myſteries of faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to ſtate the 


nature and bounds of reaſon, in ſuch a manner as they ought to have done, 
who make it the rule and ſtandard of what they are to believe. But! added, 


that a late author in a book called Chriſtianity not myſterious, had taken 
upon him to clear this matter, whom for that cauſe I was bound to conſider : 


the deſign of his diſcourſe related wholly to matters of faith, and not to 
philoſophical ſpeculations; fo that there can be no diſpute about his 8 


cation of theſe he calls principles of reaſon and certainty. 

« WHEN the mind makes uſe of intermediate ideas, to diſcover the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas received into them; this method of 
knowledge, he faith, is properly called reaſon or demonſtration. 


Tux mind, as he goes on, receives ideas two ways. 


: 3; BY intromiffion of the fenles. 
2. By conſidering its own operations. 


Ap theſe imple and diſtinct ideas are > the fole matter and foundation of 


46 


cc 


«c 


cc 
40 


5 


all our reaſoning.“ 


Ap fo all our certainty is reſolved into two | things: either © immediate 


460 


perception, which is ſelf- evidence; or the uſe of intermediate ideas, which 


diſcover the certainty of any thing dubious : which is what he calls reaſon. 


« Now this, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe, that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas 
of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds (by reaſon) and- 
that the only way to attain this certainty, is by comparing theſe ideas toge- 
ther ; which excludes all certainty of faith or reaſon, where we cannot have” 
ſuch clear and diſtinct ideas. | 


ac From 


* and Vid. p. 233, 
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Mr. LockE's Reply to the 


ct 8 hence 1 proceeded to ſhew, that we could not 1 ſuch clear and 
« diſtinct ideas as were neceſſary in the preſent debate, either by ſenſation or 
reflection, and conſequently we could not attain to any certainty about it; 
for which I inſtanced in the nature of ſubſtance and perſon, and the diſ- 
« tinction between them. 
„% AND by virtue of theſe principles, I aid, that I did not wonder that the 


gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out 
« of the reaſonable part of the world.” 


cc 


cc 


Tarts is all your Lordſhip ſays here, to give me, and others, ſatiafaQion, as to 
the matters of my complaint. For what follows, to the 35th page of your 


| Anſwer, is nothing but your Lordſhip! s arguing ___ what I have ſaid con- 
cerning ſubſtance. 

In theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the athefation your 
| Lordſhip has promiſed, as to the occaſion why your Lordſhip made me one of 
the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, and in that joined me with the 
Unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious. But I crave leave 


to repreſent to your Lordſhip, wherein the words ee come ſhort of 
giving me ſatisfaction. 

IN the firſt place, it 1s plain they were intended for a ſhort narrative of what 
was contained in the tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trin ty, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, that 


the repeating the ſame things over again, could give me or any body elſe 


 fatisfaction, as to my being made one of the gentlemen o this new way of 


_ reaſoning ? 


INDEED I cannot ſay it is an exact repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth chapter; becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, in that tenth 


Wind. p. 237. Chapter, that © the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, gives an account of 


e reaſon, which ſuppoſes that we mult have clear and diſtinct ideas of what- 
But here, in the paſſage 


ever we pretend to a certainty of in our minds.” 
above ſet down, out of your anſwer to my letter, I find it is not to his account 


of reaſon, but to ſomething taken out of that, and ſomething borrowed by him 


out of my book, to which your Lordſhip annexes this ſuppoſition. For your 


Anſ. p. 6. Lordſhip ſays, „now this, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and 


* 


AoC. p. 14 that © the laying all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear 


diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds (by 
£.reafon;}). ::. 


Ir your Lordſhip did ſay ſo in your Viadication of the dodrine of the Tri- 
The one is, that 


nity, your Printer did your Lordthip two manifeſt injuries. 


he omitted theſe words [by reaſon]: and the other, that he annexed your 
Lordſhip's words to the account of reaſon, there given by the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious; and not to thoſe words 


compare theſe two places together. 
Ox thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is; 


£2 : And diſtinct ideas, ſhould be the opinion which you oppoſe,” as your Lordſhip 
| declares ; 


your Lordſhip here ſays 
you annexed them to, For this here refers to other words, and not barely to 


that author's account of reaſon ; as any one may E himſelf, who will but 
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. declares; and that this ſhould be it for which the Unitarians, the author of 
. Chriſtianity not myſterious, and IJ, are jointly brought on the ſtage, under 
the title of the Gentlemen of this new way of Realoning: and yet no one 


quotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to ſhew it to be their opinion; 


nor any thing alledged out of the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to ſnew 
it to be his; but only ſome things quoted out of him, which are ſaid to ſup— 


poſe all foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear and diſtinct ideas: which 


that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, I think, ſelf-evident, nor yet proved. Pur this | 
I am ſure, as to myſelf, I do no where lay all foundation of certainty in cle: 


and diſtinct ideas; and therefore am eſtill at a loſs, why I was made one of 


the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning. 


AxorTuER thing wherein your Lordſhip's narrative, intended ſor my fat If 


faction, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; that at moſt it gives but au 
account of the occaſion why the Unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, were made by your Lordſhip the gentlemen of this new way of 
' reaſoning. But it pretends not to ſay a word why I was made one of them; 
which was the thing wherein I needed ſatisfaction. For your Lordſhip breaks 
off your report of the matter of fact, juſt when you were come to the matter 


of my complaint; which you pals over in filence, and turn your dilcourie to 


what I have ſaid in my letter: for your Lordſhip ends the account of the occa- 
ſion, in theſe words: © the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning had almoſt aur. p. 7. 

4 diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world.“ And there 
your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas, it is in the words that immediately follow, 
that I am brought in as one of thoſe gentlemen, of which I would have been 


glad to have known the occaſion; and it is in this that I needed ſatisfaction. Vind: p 


For that which concerns the others, I meddle not with; I only defire to know 

upon what occaſion, or why, I was brought into this diſpute of the Trinity. 
But of that, in this account of the occaſion, 1 do not ſee that your Lordſhip 
lays any thing. 


1 nave been forced therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole 
matter: and, upon a freſh examination of what your Lordſhip bas ſaid, in your 


Vindication of the doctrine: of the Trinity, and in your anſwer to my letter, T 
come now to ſce a little clearer, that the matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus. T he. 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, was 6ne of the gentlemen of this new 
way of reaſoning, becauſe he had laid down a doctrine concerning reaſon, 

which ſuppoſed clear and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty, | But that doc- 


trine of his, tied me not at all to him, as may be ſeen'by comparing his account 


of reaſon with what I have ſaid of reaſon in my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip 


accuſes of no ſuch ſuppoſition ; and fo I ſtood clear from his account of reaſon, 


or any thing it ſuppoſes. But he having given an account of the original of our 
ideas, and having ſaid ſomething about them conformable to what is in my Eſſay, 


that has tied him and me ſo cloſe together, that by this ſort of connection 1 


came to be one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which conſiſts in 


making clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty; though I no n fay, 
or ſuppoſe, clear and diſtin ideas neceſſary to certainty. 5 
ee 1. 851 XX X Huw 
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How your Lordſhip « came to join me with the author of Chriſtianity not 


myſterious, I think is now evident, And he being the link whereby your 


Lordſhip joins me to the Unitarianz, in Objections againſt the Trinity in point of 
reaſon, anſwered; give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the connection 


of this link on that fide alſo, i. e. what has made your Lordſhip join him and the 
Ditarians in this point, viz. making clear and diſtin ideas neceſſary to cer- 
ta nty ; that great battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt, the doctrine 25 


of the Trinity in point of realon. _ 
Now as to this, your Lordſhip fays, e that the Unitarians having not 


_ * explained the nature and bounds of reaſon, as they ought; the author of 


« Chriſtianity not myſterious hath endeavoured to make amends for this, and 
« takes upon him to make this matter clear,” And then your SD ſets 


- down his account of reaſon at large. 


I wILL not examine how it appears, that the amber of Chriſtianity not myſ⸗ 


terious gave this account of reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the Unitarians here- 


io, or to make amends for their not having done it, Your Lordſhip does not 


quote any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for what the 


Unitarians had negle&ed. I only look to ſee how the Unitarians and he come 

to be united, in this dangerous principle of the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct 

ideas to certainty: which is that which makes him a gentleman of this new 
and dangerous way of reaſoning; and conſequently me too, becauſe he agrees 


in ſome particulars with my Eſſay. 
Now, my Lord, having looked over his account of region as ſet down by 


Four Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, that he that ſhall compare that account 


Viad. p. 232. 


of reaſon, with your Lordſhip's animadverſion annexed to ir, in theſe words, 
thisis offered to the world as an account of reaſon ; but to ſhow how very looſe. 


ec 


and unſatisfactory it is, I deſire it may be conſidered, that this doctrine ſup- 


« poſes that we muſt have clear and diſtin& ideas of whatever we pretend to 


ce 
«> 


sc 


fear, hardly defend himſelf from wondering at the way your Lordſhip has taken 


to ſhew, how looſe and unſatisfactory an account of reaſon his is; but by ima- 
gining that your Lordſhip had a great mind to ſay ſomething againſt clear and 
diſtinct ideas, as neceſſary to certainty; or that your Lordſhip had ſome reaſon 
for bringing them i in, that does not appear in that account of reafon ; ſince in 


it, from one end to the other, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct 


ideas. Nor does he (that I ſee) ſay any thing that ſuppoſes that we muſt have 


clear and diltinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our 
minds. 


Bur whether he and the Unitarians do, or do not, lay all foundation of 
certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſt inct ideas, I concern not 

myſelf: all my enquiry is, how he and I and the Unitarians come to be joined 
on as gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning ? Which, in ſhort, as far X 


as can trace and obſerve the objection, is only thus, 


any certainty of in our minds; and that the only way to attain this certainty, 


is by comparing theſe ideas together ; which excludes all certainty of faith 
or reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and diſtin& ideas :” will, I 
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| 7 
„ 


Tu E Unitarians are the men of this new way of reaſoning, becauſe they ſpeak Vind. v.23: 


of clear and diſtinct perceptions, in their anſwer to your. | oidchip's fermon, as 
your Lordſhip ſays. The author of Chriſtianity not myſtcriovs, is joined to 
the Unitarians, as a gentleman of this new way of reaſoning, becauſe his doc- 
tene, concerning reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas of 
whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds: and I am joined to that 
author, becauſe he ſays, * that the uſing of intermediate ideas to diſcover the 
« agreement or difagreement of the ideas received into our minds, is reaſon ; 


M8 and that the mind receives ideas by the intromiflion of the ſenſes; and b 


* conſidering its own operations. And theſe fimple and diſtinct 


be borrowed out of my book, is that which unites me to him, and by him 


; conſequently to the Unitarians, 


Ap thus I am come to the end of che ized af your Lordfhip': s diſcourſe, 
whercby I am brought into the company of the gentlemen of this new way of 


reaſoning, and thereby bound up in the bundle and cauſe of the Unitarians | 
arguing againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, by objections in point of reaſon. + 
IAE been longer upon this, than I thought I ſhould be; but the thread 
that ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtil, is, as it naturally 
falls out, the longer for it, and the harder to be followed, 2 as to diſcover the 


connection every where. As for example; the thread that ties me to the 


author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without laying 
my eyes cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perccive how it 
| hangs together; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, 
in the 2 34th page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe I fay what your Lord- 
ſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, in the ſame page, that therefore I am one of the 


gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the 
Unitarians, as dangerous to the doctrine of the Trinity. 


me, with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious; and by him, with the 
Unitarians; (being in a point wherein I agree with your Lordihip, and not with 
them, if they do lay all the foundation of knowledge in clear and diſtinct ideas) 
is, 1 lay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, though your Lordſhip has 
given me, in your letter, that end of the clue which was to lead me to it, for 
my ſatisfaction; but was impoſſible for me, or (as I think) any body elle to 


diſcover, whilſt it ſtood as it does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, &c, 
Ap now, my Lord, it is time I aſk your Lordſhip's pardon, for r ſaying | in 


a my firſt letter, * that I hoped I might ſay, you. had gone a little out of your 
way to do me a kindneſs ;” which your Lordſhip, by fo oſten repeating of 
it, ſeems to be diſpleaſed with- For, beſides that there is nothing out of the 
way to a willing mind, I have now the ſatisfaction to be joined to the author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, for his agreeing with me in the original of our 
| ideas and the materials of our knowledge (though I agree not with him, or 
any body elſe, in laying all foundation of certainty in matters of faith, in clear 
and diſtin& ideas;) and his being joined with the Unitarians, by giving an 
account of reaſon, which oppoſes clear and diſtin& ideas, as neceſfary to 
all knowledge and certainty : J have now, I iay, the ſatisfaction to fee how | 


lay 


XXX 2 


ideas are the 
becauſe it ſeems to 


This connection of 
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lay directly in your Lordfhip's way, in oppoſing theſe gentlemen, who lay all 


foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas; i. e. 
the Unitarians, the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning; ſo dangerous to the 


doctrine of the Trinity. For the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious agree- 


ing with them in ſome things, and with me in others; he being joined to 
them on one fide by an account of reaſon, that ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct ideas 
neceſſary to certainty; and to me on the other fide, by ſaying, © the mind has 
c jts ideas from ſenſation and reflection, and that thoſe are the materials and 


foundations of all cur knowledge, &c.” who can deny, but fo ranged in a 


row, your Lordſhip may place Vonrſelf ſo, that we may ſeem but one object; : 
and fo. one ſhot be aimed at us all together ? Though, if your Lordſhip would 


be at the pains to change your tation a little, and view us on the other fide, . 
we ſhould viſibly appear to be very far aſunder ;. and I, in particular, be found, 
in the matter controverted, to be nearer to your Lordthip, than to either of 


them, or any body elle, who lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of 


' fiith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas. For I perfectly affent to what your Lord- 
ſhip faith, © that there are many things of which we may be certain, and yet 


©« can have no clear and diſtinct ideas of them,” _ = 
BxsIDEs this account of the occaſion of bringing me into your Lordſhip's g 


chapter, whercin objections againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon are anſwered, 


which we have conſideted; your Lordſhip promiles © to ſhew what care you 
* took to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others fatif- 
faction, as to this matter :” which I find about the end of the firſt quarter 
of your Lordthip's anſwer to me. All the pages between, being taken up in 
a diſpute againſt what I have ſaid about ſubſtance, and our idea of it, that: I 
think has now no more to do with the queſtion, whether J ought to have been 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, or withmy complaint 
about it; though there be many things in it that Lought to conſider apart, to 
few the reaſon why I am not yet brought to your Lordſhip's ſentiments, by 
what you have there ſaid. To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. 
Your Lordſhip fays, © come therefore now to ſhew the care I took to 
prevent being miſunderſtood ; which will beſt appear by my own words, 
viz. I muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human 
U Sea (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other pur- 
poſes than he 1ntended them) that he makes the caſes of ſpiritual and corporeal 
(abſt 1nces to be alike.” - 
Tusk words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, 
e. I. with acknowledgement, own, will keep your Lordſhip from being miſ- 
underſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly miſtaken, as to 
think your Lordthip could not treat me with great civility when you pleaſed ; 
or that you did not here make me a great compliment, in the epithet which 
you here beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordſhip, will certainly 
preve 3t your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the 
ca'e of ſpiritual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike. But this was not what I 
complained of: my complaint was, that I was brought into a controverſy, 
* herein What I had written had nothing more © to do, than! in any other contro- 
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verſy whatſoever ; and that I was made a party on one ſide of a queſtion, 
though what I ſaid in my book made me not more on the one ſide of that 
queſtion, than the other. And that your Lordſhip had ſo mixed me, in many 


places, with thoſe gentlemen, whoſe objections againſt the Trinity in point of 
reaſon your Lordſhip, was anſwering, that the reader could not but take 
me to be one of them that had objected againſt the Trinity in point of 


reaſon. As for example; where your Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your 
| Lordſhip ſays, That the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning have almoſt Vind, p.234. 


& diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. For they not 


*© only tell us, that we can have no idea of it by ſenſation and reflection; but 
that TN 7 is ſignified by it, only an uncertain ſuppolition of we know not 


* what.” And for theſe words, B. i. chap 4. § 18. of my Elia, is quoted. 


" Wow my Lord, what care is there taken? what provifion is chere made, 


in the words above alledged by your Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſun- 


derſtood, if you meant not that I was one of the gentlemen of this new way of 
reaſoning ? And if you did mean that I was, your ABER. x did me a manifeſt 
injury. For I no where make clear and. diſtin ideas neceſſary to certainty; 
which is the new way of reaſoning which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Uni- 
tarians, as contrary to the doctrine of the Trinity, Your Lordſhip lays „ you. 
took care not to be miſunderſtood. And the words wherein you took that 
care, are theſe: © ] muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the 27 
of Human Underſtanding, (from whence theſe notions ate borrowed, 
 & ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſe of Wick, 
e tyal and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike.“ But which of theſe words are 
they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which are to hinder people from taking me 
to be one of the gentlemen of that new way of reaſoning, wherewith they | 
over-turn the doctrine of the Trinity? I confeſs, my Lord, I cannot ſee any 


of them that do: and that 1 did not ſee any of them that could hinder men 


from that miſtake, I ſhewed your Lordſhip, in my firſt letter to your Lord- 

| ſhip, where I take notice of that paſſage in your Loriſhip's BOOK, My words 

are: © I return my acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for the good OPINION p. 52. 
you are here pleaſed to expreſs of the author of the Ey of Human 


40 


* 


Underſtanding; and that you do not impute to him the ill uſe ſore ma; 
„have made of his notions. But he craves leave to ſay, that he ſhould have 


4 been better preſerved from the hard and finiſter ad which ſome men 


« are always ready for; if, in what you have here publiſhed, your Lordſhip 


6c 


cc 


«© That which en makes the difficulty, is, that I do not ſee how what I lay 


NO 


G3 


had been pleaſed to have ſhewn where you directed your dilcourſe againlt - 
« him, and where againſt others, from p. 234, to p. 262. Nothing but my 
& words and my book being quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am 
the perſon who argue againſt the Trinity and deny myſteries, againſt whom 
your. Lordſhip directs thoſe pages. And indeed, my Lord, though I have 
read them over with great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot Mſ.er . 
whether it be againſt me, or any body elle, that your Lordſhip is arguiog. | 


does at all concern the controverſy your Lordſhip is engaged in, and yet | | 
* alone am quoted,” 0 which complaint of mine, your Lordthip returns 
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no other anſwer, but refers me to the ſame paſſage again for ſatisfaction; and 
tells me, that therein you took care not to be milunderſtood. Your Lordſhip 
might ſe that thoſe words did not ſatisfy me in that point, when I did myſelf 


the honour to write to your Lordſhip; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think 


the repetition of them in your anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me Leber, I confeſs I 


: cannot tel]. 


I MAXE the like complaint in theſe words: * This paragraph, which con- 
tinues to prove, that we may have certainty without clear and diſtin ideas, 


cc 


« that 1 have ſaid, and ſo ſhall not ſay any thing to it; but only ſet it down 


3 0 40 your Lordſhip right, that the reader may judge. Though I do not 
find how he will ealily overlook me, and think I am not at all concerned in 


cc 


« jt, fince my words alone are quoted in ſeveral pages immediately preceding 


« and following: and in the very next paragraph it is ſaid, how they come 
«© to know; which word, they, mult ſignify ſome body belides the author of 
85 Chriſtianity not myſteri zus; and then, 1 think, by the whole tenour of 
« your Lordihip's diſcourſe, no body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken 


cc 


perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it Is poſſible. for matter to 


„ think.- 


I KNow not what other perſon ſays fo but I; but if any one does, I am 


4 ſyre no perſon but I ſay ſo in my book: which your Lordſhip has quoted for 
„them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. iv. ch. 3. This, which is a riddle to 
me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, 
who ſo perfectly underſtands the rules and methods of writing, whether in 
controverſy or any other way : but this which ſeems wholly new to me, I 
ſhall better underſtand, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it, In the 


mean time, I mention it as an apology for myſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake 
your Lordſhip's aim, and ſo miſapply my anſwer.” 


To this allo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for carifaction refers me 


c 


to the care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood; which, you ſay, appears 
by thoſe words of yours above- recited. But what there is in thoſe words that 
can prevent the miſtake I complained I was expoſed to; what there is in them, 
that can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the they and them 
that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, with arguments in point of reaſon; that 
1 muſt confeſs, my Lord, T cannot ſee, though | have read them over and over 
again to find it out, TH 
Tux like might be faid in reſpect of all thoſe other paſſages, hes =o 
make the like complaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent 
in; nor could I avoid it, being almoſt every leaf perplexed to know whe- 
tber I was concerned, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, ſince my 


words were quoted, and others argued againſt. And for ſatisfaction herein, 


I am ſent to a compliment of your Lordſhip's. I ſay not this, my Lotd, 


that I do not highly value the civility and good opinion your Lordſhip 


has expreſſed of me therein; but to let your Lordſhip ſee, that I was not fo 


rude as to complain of want of civility in your Lordſhip : but my dompfint 
4 | Was 


I would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it oppoſes nothing 


to be the other; for in the fame paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, the ſame. 
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3 Was of ſomething elſe; and therefore it was ſomething - elſe wherein I wanted 
ſatisfaction. 8 | 1 1 
Ix DEE D your Lordſhip ſays, in that paſſage; from the author of the Eſſay p. 3, 
FE « of Human Underſtanding, theſe notions are borrowed, to ſerve other pur- 
8 „ poſes than he intended them.” But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to 
"Ig prevent my being miſtaken to be one of thoſe whom your Lordſhip had to do 
with in this chapter, in anſwering objections in point of reaſon againſt the Tri- 
nity, I muſt own, I do not yet perceive: for theſe notions, which your Lord- 
ſhip is there arguing againſt, are all taken out of my book, and made uſe of 
by no body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or myſelf: and which of us two 
it is, that hath borrowed them to ſerve other purpoſes than I intended them, I 
muſt leave to your Lordſhip to determine. I, and I think every bodyelſe with 
me, will be at a loſs to know who they are, till their words, and not mine, 
are produced to prove, that they do uſe thoſe notions of mine, which your 
Lordthip there calls theſe notions, to purpoſes to which 1 intended them not. 
Bur to thoſe words in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, you, in your anſwer to my letter, for faither ſatisfaction, add as | 
followeth : © it was too plain that the bold writer againſt the myſteries of our p. TY | 
* faith, took his notions and expreſſions from thence : and what could be ſaid 
YT more for your vindication, than that he turned them into other purpoſes 
"I than the author intended them?“ - „„ „5 
= Wir ſubmifion, my Lord, it is as plain as print can make it, that what- 
ever notions and expreſſions that writer took from my book; thoſe in queſtion, 
which your Lordſhip there calls theſe notions, my book is only quoted for; 
nor does it appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that writer had any where 
made uſe of them: or, if your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his writ- ind. p. 239. 
ings, the matter of aſtoniſhment and complaint is till the greater, that your 
Lordſhip ſhould know where they were in his writings uſed to ſerve other pur- 
poſes than 1 intended them; and yet your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my 
book, where they were uſed to ſerve only thoſe purpoſes I intended them. 
Ho much this is for my vindication, we (hall preſently fee : but what it can 
do to give ſatisfaction to me or others, as to the matters of my complaint, for 
which it is brought by your Lordſhip, that 1 confeſs I do not ſee. Fur my 
I complaint was not againſt thoſe gentlemen, that they had caſt any aſperſiens 
— upon my bock, againſt which I deſired your Lordſhip to vindicate ine ; but my 
_ complaint was of your Lordſhip, that you had brought me into a controverſy, 
= aud fo joined me with thoſe againſt whom you were difputirg in defence of the 
E--4 Trinity, that thoſe who read your Lordfhip's book, would. be apt to miſtake 
WH mee ohe of them. :..-: -- e VVÄT f 5 
1 Bor your Lordſhip afks, * what could be ſaid more for my vindication?“ 
ww My Lord, I ſhall always take it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by 
your Lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent caſe, I wanted no vindication 
 %gainſt others: if my book or notions had need of any vindication, it was only 
_ againit your Lordſhip; for it was your Lordſhip, and not others, Who had 
in your book diſputed againſt paſſages quoted out of mine, for ſeveral pages 
together. SE 
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Mr. Lock E's Reply to the 


 NeverTHELESS, my Lord, I gratefally acknowledge the favour you have 
done me, for being guarantce for my intent: Ius, which you can have no reaſon to 
-Tepent of. For as it was not in my inuten ion to write any thing Againſt truth, 
much leſs againſt any of the fred trutus contained in the ſeriptures; fo 1 


will be anf erable for it, that there is nothing in my book, which can be 


made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turn upon them, who ſo uſe 
it, to ſhew their miſtake and error. No body can H:.:der but that ſyllog iſm, 


which was intended tor the ſervice of truth, will ſoinetimes be made uſe of 
_ againſt it. Put it is neverthel-{ of truth's fide, and gar fn turns upon the 
adverſaries of it. 

Your Lordſhip adds,“ ant the trus reaſon why the plural number was 10 
often uſed by me, was, becauſe he (i. e. the author of Chriitianity not myſte- 


* rj0us] built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been your grounds.“ 
 WurrTaER it was your Lordſhip, or he, that imazined thole to be my grounds, 
which were not my grounds, I will not pretend to- ſay. Be that as it will; it 


is plain from what your Lordſhip here . that all the foundation of your 
Lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many places, making me one of the gentle- 


men of the new way of reaſoning, was but an imagination of an imagination. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, © he built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been my 
7B grounds; but it is but an imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did fo 
imagine; and with all due reſpect, give me leave ſo ſay, a very ill- grounded 


imagination too. For it appears to me no foundation to think, that becauſe he 
or any body agrees with me in things that are in my book, and ſo appear to be 


of my opinion; therefore he imagines he agrees with me in other things, which 


are not in my book, and are not my apinion. As in the matter before us; 


what reaſon is there to imagine, that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
imagincd, that he built on my grounds, in laying all foundation of certainty in 


clear and diſtinct ideas, (if he does ſo) which is no where laid down in my 
book; becauſe he builds on my grounds, concerning the original of our ideas, 
or any thing elſe he finds in my book, or quotes out of it? For this is all that 


the author IX Obriſtianity not myſterious has done 1 in this Caſe, or can be brought 


to ſupport ſuch en jmagination. 5 
Bur ſuppoſing it. true, that he imagined pe built upon my grounds; what 


reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for uſing the plural number, in quoting 


words which I alone ſpoke, and he no where makes ule of? To this your Lord- 


ſhip ſays, * that he imagined he built upon my grounds; and your Lordſhip's 


© bufineſs.was to ſhew thoſe expreſſions of mine, which ſcemed molt to coun- 
** tenance his method of procceding, could not give any reaſonable ſatisfac- 


tion: which, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much. The author 


of Chriſtianity not myſterious, writes ſomething which your Lordſhip diſap- 
proves: your Lordſhip imagines, he builds upon my grounds ; and then your 


Lordſhip picks out ſome expreſſions of mine, which you imagine do moſt 
eountenance his method of proceeding, and quote them, as belonging in com- 


mon to us both; though it be certain he no where uſed them. And this your 
Lordſhip tells me (to give me ſatisfaction, what care you took not 15 be 


miſunderſtood) was the true e reaſon, why you ſo often uſed. the plural number: 
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Biſhop af Worceſter, 


which with ſubmilſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no reaſon at all: unless 


it can be a reaſon to aſcribe my words to another man, and me together, which 
he never ſaid; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, if he would, have ſaid 
them. And ought not this, my Lord, to 9 me of the care you took, not 


to be miſunderfliood ? 
Your Lordſhip goes on, to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſunder- 


ſtood : your words are,“ but you [i. e. the author of the letter to your Lord f. 


*« ſhip] ſay, you do not place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, but in 
e the clear and viſible connection of any of our ideas. And, certainty of 
* knowledge, you tell us, is to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
« ideas, as expreſſed i in any propoſition, Whether this be a true account © 
** the certainty of knowledge, or not, will be preſently conſidered. But it 
66 18 very Pa he might miſtake, or miſapply your notions; but there is too 


© much reaſon to believe, he thought them the ſame: and we have no reaſon 


© to be ſorry, that he bath given you this occaſion for explaining your mean - 
« ing, and for the vindication of yourſelf, in the matters you : 4 1 had 


89 


* charged you with.“ 
You Lordſhip herein ſays, it is very poſſible che author of Chriſtianity not 


myſterious might miſtake, or miſapply my notions. I find it indeed very 


- poſlible, that my notions may be miſtaken and miſapplied; if by miſapplied, 65 
meant drawing inferences from thence, which belong not to them. But if that 
ue be reaſon enough to join me in the plural number, with the author of 
Chriſtianit not myſterious, or with the Unitarians; it is as much a reaſon to 
join me in the plural number with the Papiſts, when your Lordſhip has an occa- 
ſion to write againſt them next; or with the Lutherans, or Quakers, &c. for it 
is poſſible, that any of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe miſapply my notions. 
But if miſtaking, or milapplying my notions, actually join me to any body, I 
know no body "that I am ſo ſtrictly joined to, as your Lordſhip: for, as I 


humbly conceive, no body has ſo much miſtaken and miſapplied my notions, as 


. your Lordſhip. I ſhould not take the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking 
ſo, the very reaſon and excuſe for my troubling your Lordſhip with this ſecond 
Letter. For, my Lord, I do not fo well love controverſy, eſpecially with ſo 


great and ſo learned a man as your Lor dſhip, as to ſay a word more; had Inet 


hopes to ſhew, for my excuſe, that it is my misfortune to have my notions to 


be miſtaken or miſapplicd by your Lordſhip. 
Tov Lordſhip adds,“ bot there is too much reaſon to believe, that he p 38. 


* thought them the fame ;” 1. e. that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 


| thought that T had laid all en of certainty in clear and dillin& ideas, 
as well as he did; for that is it, upon which all this diſpute is raiſed. Whe— 
ther he himſelf laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, is 


more than I know. But what that “ too much reaſon to belteve, that he 


| thought” that I did, is, I am ſure is hard for me to gueſs, till your Lordſhip | 8 


pleaſed to name it. For that there is not any. ſuch thing in my book, to give 
him, or any body elſe, reaſon to think ſo, 1 ſuppoſe your Lordſhip is Now 
ſatisfied : and I would not willingly ſuppoſe the reaſon to be, that unleſs he, or 


- ſomebody elſe thought ſo, my book could not be brought into the diſpate 
though it be not eaſy to find any other. It follows 1 in your Lordſhip's letter : 


TOLL - r 


P. 36. 


5. 37 


Mr. Locke's Reply to the 


« AnD we have no reaſon to be fide that he hath given you this occaſion 


ec PH the explaining your meaning, and for the vind cation of yourſelf | in the 
© matter you apprehended, 1 had charged you with.” 


My Lord, I know not any occaſion he has given me, of vindicating my- 
ſelf: your Lordthip was pleaſed to join me, with the gentlemen of the new 
way of reaſoning, who Jaid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas. 
All the vindication I make, or need to make in the caſe, is, that I Jay not all 


foundation of certainty 1n clear and diſtin ideas; and ſo there was no reaſon, 
to join me with thoſe that do. And for this vindication of mytclf, your Lord- 
ſhip alone gives me occalion : but whether your Lordſhip has reaſon to be 


ſorry, or not foiry, your Lordſhip beſt knows. 


vous Lordſhip goes on, in what is deſigned for 1 my fatisfaction, as fol- 
lowelh: 


« AND if your anſwer doth not come fully up in all ien to what I could 


« wiſh; yet I am glad to find that in general, you own the myſteries of the 
« chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures to be the rule and foundation of it.” 
 Wuricu words, my Lord, ſeem to me rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip is 


not willing to be fatisfic d with my book, than to ſhew any care your Lordſhip 
| took to prevent peoples being led by your Lordſhip's book into a miſtake, that 


I was one of the gentlemen of that new way of CARY who nc * 


the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Tux gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your- 
ſelf to anſwer in that 1oth chapter of your Vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, are thoſe who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct 


ideas; and from that foundation, raiſe objections againſt the Trinity, in point 


of reaſon. Your Lordſhip joins me with theſe gentlemen in that chapter, and 


calls me one of them. Of this I complain ; and tell your Lordſhip, in the 
piace and words you have quoted out of my letter, “ that I do not place cer- 


« tainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas.” I expected upon this, that your 


Lordſhip would have affoiled me, and ſaid, that then I was none of them; nor 


mould have been joined with them. Butinſtead of that, your Lordſhip tells me, 
« my anſwer doth not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſhip could 


« with.” The queſtion is, whether 1 ought to be liſted with theſe, and ranked 


on their ſide, who place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas? What more 


direct and categorical anſwer could your Lordſhip wiſh for, to decide this queſ- 
nion, than that which I give? To which nothing can be replied, but that 


it is not true: but that your Lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, © it 


does not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſhip could wiſh.” 
What other things there can be wiſhed for in an anſwer, which, if it be true, 


decides the matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within 
my gueſs. But though my anſwer be an unexceptionable anſwer, as to the 


point in queſtion, yet, it ſeems, my book is not an unexceptionable book, be- 
cauſe I own, that in it I ſay, * that certainty of knowledge is to perceive the 


* agreement or diſagreement of any ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” 
Whether it be true, that certainty of knowledge lies in ſuch a perception, is 


nothing to the queſtion here; that, perhaps, we may have an occaſion to exa- 


mine in another place. The queſtion here is, whether I ought to have been 


ranked 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ranked with thoſe, who lay all ſoundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct 
ideas? And to that, I think, my anſwer is a full and deciſive anſwer ; and 
there is nothing wanting in it, which your Lordſhip could with for, to make it 
fuller. 

Bur it is natural the book ſhould be found fault with, when the author, it 
ſeems, has had the ill luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill opinion. This 1 


could not but be ſurprized to find in a paragraph, which your Lordſhip declares 


was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction. Your Lordſhip ſays, © though my anſwer 


ee doth not come up in all things to what you could with; yet you are glad to 
find, that in general I own the myſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the ſcrip- 


«© tures to be the foundation and rule of it.“ 


My Lord, I do not remember that ever I declared to your Lordſhip, or any : 
body elſe, that I did not own all the doctrines of the chriſtian faith, and the 
ſcriptures to be the ſole rule and foundation of it. And therefore I know no 


more reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, that you are glad to find, that in ge- 


neral I own, &c. than I have reaſon to ſay, that I am glad to find, that in 
general your Lordſhip owns the myſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the 
e ſcriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” Unleſs it be taken for 
granted, that thoſe who do not write and appear in print, in controverſies of 
religion, do not own the chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures as the rule of it. 


I Know, my Lord, of what weight a commendation from your Lordſhip's 


pen is in the world: and I perceive your Lordihip knows the value of it, 
which has made your Lordſhip temper yours of me with ſo large an alloy, for 
fear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work too ſtrongly on my vanity. For whether I 


conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what inti— 


mation they carry with them ; which way ſoever I turn them, 1 do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, though they are in a paragraph purpoſely 
written to give me ſatisfaction; and grounded on words of mine, which ſeem 
to be approved by your Lordſhip before any in my letter; but which yet have 
nothing to do in this place (whither your Lordſhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from my poſtſcript) unlels it be to give vent to ſo extraordinary a 
fort of compliment: for they are, I think, in their ſubject, as well as place, 
the remoteſt of any in my letter, from the argument your Lordſhip was 
then upon; which was to ſhew what care you had taken not to be miſun- 
derſtood to my prejudice. For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would you 
think of him, who from ſome words of your Lord(hip's, that ſeemed to 
expreſs much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is plealed to 
ſay of theſe of mine) ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the world, 
that he was glad to find that your Lordſhip was a chriſtian, and that you 
believed the Bible ? For this, common humanity, as well as Chriſtian charity, 
obliges us to believe of every one, who calls himſelf a chriſtian, till he manifeſts 
the contrary. Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the 


ſcripture, is underſtood to intimate, that I knew the time when he did not; 


or, at leaſt, when 1 ſuſpected he did not. But perhaps your Lordſhip bad 
ſome other meaning in it, which I do not ſee. The largeneſs of your Lord- 
hips mind, and the charity of a father of our church, makes me hope that I 
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ö paſſed not in your Lordſhip! s Opinion for a heathen, till yon Lordſhip read that 1 
| paſſage in the poſtſcript of my Jate letter to you. = 
1 ByT to return to the ſatisfaction your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſ: TV 
ij P. 37. words quoted out of my poſtſcript, your Lordſhip ſubjoins: * which words Mot: 
i « ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a chriſtian ſoirit and temper, | that I cannot 85 
1 e believe you intended to give any advantage to the enemies of the chriſtian 3 
| « faith; but whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply A 
| 60 then in that manner, is a thing very fit for you to conſider.“ 5 
4 Your Lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable opinion of my intentions, af 
id which I gratsfully acknowledge: but you add, “ that it is fit for me to con- . 
i + lider, whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply them. = 
ih in that manner.” My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordſhip thinks is fit for me 5 
ll - to do, when your Lordſhip does me the favour to tell me, who thoſe enemies 4 
Ml of the faith are, who have applied thoſe words of my poſtſcript, (for to thoſe 1 
| alone, by any kind of conſtruction, can I make your Lordſhip” $s word, © them,” 3 
1 refer) and the manner which they have applied them in, and the too juſt occa- . 
5 fon they have had ſo to apply them. For I confeſs, my Lord, I am at a loſs z 
# as to all theſe; and thereby unable to obey your Lordſhip's commands, till _ 
if li your Lordſhip does me Ee favour to make me underſtand all theſe particulars . 
0 better. 1 
1 Bor if by any new way of conte cia, unintelligible to me, the word, 
0 1 here ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtand- 
Wil I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole courſe. =: 
Fl ab what vour Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, that though my com- * M0 
10 plaint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſhed in my = 
Wl Eflay, ſo as to intereſt me in a controverſy wherein I meddled not; your "me 
0 Lordſhip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplied I know not what —_— 
10 words in my book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, 1 = 
1 beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a manner, applies = 
| | my words contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to k 
1 the doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the = 
[ i Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done, I ſhall 1 
1 complain of them too; and conſider, as well as : can, what ſatisfaction they 1 
1 Jive me and others in it. | = 
5 P. 37. Lou Lordſhip's next words are:“ for in an age, wherein the myſteries of ; 
faith are ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity; _ 8 
* it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new methods of cer- : = 


tainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than before as will 
« ſoon appear from your conceſſions,” 

THESE words contain a further accuſation of 1 my book, which hall be 
conſidered in its due place. What Jam now upon, is the ſatisfaction your Lord= _ 5 
ſhip is giving me, in reference to my complaint. And as to that, What follows E 
to the 46th page, is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had reaſon to Þ 
Hay, „ that my notions were carried beyond my intentions :” for, in theſe 
words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine pages, viz. 

thus far 1 have endeavoured, with all poſſible brevity and clearneſs, to lay 


8 down. 
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« down your ſenſe about this matter; by which it is ſufficiently proved, that 5 
« had reaſon to ſay, that your notions were carried beyond your intention.“ 
I BEG leave to mind your Lordſhip, that my complaint was not that your 
Lordſhip faid, © that my notions were carried beyond my intentions.” I was 
not ſo abſurd, as to turn what was matter of acknowledgement into matter of 


complaint. And therefore, in ſhewing the care you had taken of me for my 


ſatisfaction, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much pains, in ſo long 
Aa deduction, to prove to me, that you had reaſon for ſaying what was ſo mani- 


feſtly in my favour, whether you had reaſon for ſaying it or no. But my 


complaint was, that the new way of reafoning, accuſed by your Loreſhip, as 


oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all foundation of certainty 
in clear and diſtinct ideas, your Lordſhip ranked me amongſt the gentlemen of 


this new way of reaſoning, though'I laid not all foundation of certainty in clear 


and diſtinct ideas. And this being my complaint, it is for this that there needs 


a reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins, 
e Bur you ſtill ſeem concerned that I quote your pods although. I declare P. 36 


© they were uſed to other purpoſes than you intended them: I do confeſs to 
you, that the reaſon of it was, that I found your notions, as to certainty by p. 47. 


ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
& rious went upon; and that he had nothing which looked like reaſon, = 


« that principle were removed; which made me fo much endeavour to ſhew 


« that it would not hold. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, the reaſon of my mentioning 


| *. your words ſo often, 1s no longer a riddle to you,” 


My Lord, he that will give himſelf the trouble to look into the 61ſt page 
of my former letter, where I ſpeak of yout Lordſhip's way of proceeding as a 


riddle to me; or into the Soth page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 
my ſeeming concerned at it; will find my complaint, in both places, as well 
as ſeveral others, was, that I was fo every where joined with others under the 


comprehenſive words of they and them, &c. though my book alone was every 
where quoted, „that the world would be apt to think I was the perſon who 
* argued againſt the Trinity and denied myſteries;” againſt whom your Lord- 


ſhip directed theſe very pages. For fo J expreſs myſelf in that very 59th page, 


which your Lordſhip here quotes. And as to this, your Lordſhip's way of 


writing (which is the ſubje& of my complaint) is (for any thing your Lordſhip 
has in your anſwer ſaid to give me ſatisfaction) as much ſtill a riddle to me 


; as ever, | 


Fon that which your Lende here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 


8 Lordſhip has ſaid to clear it, ſeems to me to do nothing towards it, Vour 
Lordſhip ſays, the reaſon of it was, that you found my. notions, as to cer- . 47. 


„ tainty by ideas, was the main foundation which the author of. Chriſtianity 


* not myſterious went upon,” &c. . 
Wir ſubmiſſion, I thought your Lord had a that the foundation, 


which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for which he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, oppoſite to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or ſuppoſed, clear and diſtin Vin f. r. 232 
idcas, receflary to certainty ; ; but that 1 is not my notion, as to certainty by ideas. enn, 


My 


534 


defence. 


baſis to bear it up. 


Mr. Lo C KE's Reply to the 


My notion of certainty by ideas is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in 
all their parts perfe&ly clear and diſtinct or no: nor have I any notions of 


certainty more than this one. And if your Lordſhip had for this called me 


a gentleman of a new way of reaſoning, or made me one of the oppoſers of 


the doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have wondered ; but ſhould not 


at all have complained of your Lordſhip, for directly queſtioning this or any of 


my opinions: I ſhould only have examined what your Lordſhip had ſaid to 
ſupport, or have deſired you to make out, that charge againſt me; which is 


what I ſhall do by and by, when I come to examine what your Lordſhip 


now charges this opinion with: but I ſhall not add any complaints to my 


THaT which I complained of, was, that I was made one of the gentlemen 


of the new way of reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them ſo; and 


ſo was brought into a chapter, wherein I thought myſelf not concerned : which 
was managed ſo, that my book was all along quoted, and others argued againſt; 
others were entitled to what I faid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing 


why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt own, much enlightened in the reaſon 
of it: that was the cauſe why 1 then thought it a new way of writing; and 


0 


that muſt be my apology for thinking ſo ſtill, till I light upon, or am directed 


to, ſome author who has ever writ thus before. 5 
AND thus I come to the end of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, to that part of 


my letter which your Lordſhip calls my complaint; wherein, I think, I have 
omitted nothing which your Lordſhip has alledged for the ſatisfaction of others, 
or myſelf, under thoſe two heads, of the occaſion of your Lordſhip's way of 
writing as you did, and the care you took not to be miſunderſtood. And if, 


my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all the ſucceſs your Lordſhip pro- 
poſed; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my dulneſs, or any thing rather 
than an unwillingneſs to be ſatisfied. TE OY | 


Mx Lord, I fo little love controverſy, that I never began a diſpute with 


any body; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 


than the appearance of truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not to 


quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any controverſy with your Lordſhip, if 
I had any deſign in writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my own 
| weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's ſtrength ſo little, as to enter the liſts with your 
| Lordſhip only for a trial of ſkill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes of victory. 
Nothing, I know, but truth on my fide, can ſupport me againſt ſo great a 
man; whoſe very name in writing and authority, in the learned world, is 
of weight enough to cruſh and fink whatever opinion has not that ſolid 


* 


THERE are. men that enter into diſputes to get a name in controverſy, or 


for ſome little by-ends of a party: your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the 
firſt rank of the men of letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the top 
of this learned age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordſhip condeſcended ſo far, as to meddle with any of the opinions 
of ſo inconſiderable a man as I am, it was with a deſign to convince me of 


Mn 
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my errors, and not to gain reputation on one ſo infinitely below your match. 
It is upon this ground that I ſtill continue to offer my doubts to your Lord- 
ſhip, in thoſe parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinced; and it 
is with this ſatisfaction, I return this anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if Lam in a 
miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the truth; 
which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the benefit I. have 
received from your Lordſhip's inſtructions. And, that your Lordſhip, i in the 
mean time, will have the goodneſs to allow me, as becomes a ſcholar, will- 
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5 ing to profit by the favour you do me, to ſhew your Lordſhip where I ſtick, 

3 and in what points your Lordſhip's arguments have failed to work upon me. 

1 For, as on the one ſide it would not become one that would learn of your Lord- 

„ ſhip to acknowledge himſelf convinced, before he is convinced; and I know / 
=_ your Lordſhip would blame me for it, if I ſhould do ſo: ſo on the other ſide, 

=. to continue to diſſent from your Lordſhip, where you have done me the honour 

— to take pains with me, without giving you my reaſons for it, would, I think, 


be an ungrateful and unmannerly ſullenneſs. 

Your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to write ſeveral leaves, to give me ſatiſ- 
faction as to the matter of my complaints. I return your Lordſhip my moſt 
humble thanks for this great condeſcenſion; which I take as a pledge, that 
you will bear with the repreſentation of my doubts, in other points, wherein 1 

am ſo unlucky as not to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your Lordſhip. And ' 
ſo I go on to the remaining parts of your letter, which, I think, may be 
comprehended under theſe two, viz. thoſe things in my Efſay, which your 
Lordſhip now charges, as concerned in the controverſy of the Trinity; and 
others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we confader them with A to wy 
doctrines of religion or no. 


— In thecloſe of your Lordſhip's letter, aſter bene one expreſſions of civility 
= to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my thanks, I find theſe words: 
1 I do aſſure you, that it is out of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt ill-will to p. 133. 
= ET, you, that I have again conſidered this matter ; but becauſe I am further 
2 * convinced, that as you have ſtated your notion of ideas, it may be of dan- 
— gerous eee to the article of chriſtian faith, which I endeavour to 
— defend.“ 1 
1 Tuts now is a direct char ge againſt my book; 5 1 ud; own it a great : 
_ bo fatisfaction to me, that I ſhall now be no longer at a loſs, who it is your 
* L0ordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by myſelf, and by myſelf anſwer for my 
n own faults, and not be fo placed in ſuch an aſſociation with others, that will 


| hinder me from knowing what is my particular guilt and ſhare in the accuſa- 
tion. Had your Lordſhip done me the favour to have treated me ſo before, 
you had heard nothing of all thoſe complaints which have been ſo trouble- 

ſome to your Lordſhip. Fo 
| To take now a right view of this matter, it is ft to confider the beginning 
and progrels of it: your Lordſhip had a controverſy with the Unitarians; 
they, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and elſewhere, talk of 
ideas ; the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, whether an Unitarian or no, 
your Lordſhip lays not, neither do I enquire, gives | an account of reaſon, which,, 
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*« clear and diſtinct ideas: 


Nr. Logcke's Reply to the 


0 your Lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes certainty. to conbt ds. in clear and diſtinct 
ideas; and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in ſome other things conformable to 
what T had ſaid in my backs my book is brought into the controverſy, though | 
there be no ſuch opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppoſed. For what that was, is 
plain both from what has. been obſerved out of the beginning of the tenth 
chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the fourteenth page of your 
letter, viz. this propolition, * that certainty, as to matters of faith, is founded upon 
but my book not having that propoſition in it, which 
your Lordſhip then oppoſed, as overthrowing myſteries of faith, at that 


time, fell, by I know not what chance ng misfortune, into the Unitar lan con- 
trovetſy. 1 0 


UPON e my Pe being not und guilty af that neopolition; which 


your Lordſhip, in your- Vindication of the doctrine. cf the Trinity, oppoſed, 


becauſe it overthrows the myſteries of faith; I thought it acquitted, and clear 
from that controverſy. No, it muſt not eſcape ſo.: your Lordſhip, having 


again conſidered this matter, has found new matter of accuſation, and a new 


charge is brought againſt my book; and what now is it? even this, “ That as 


I have Rated my notion of ideas, it may be of dangerous conſequence to 
ee that article of the eien K t your en has enden naue to 


defend.“ 


1 7 of * 


Tur accuſation thes;!: as it now ſtands, is, that my notion of ideas may. be of | 
dangerous conſequence, &. 


SUCH an accuſation as this, brought in ny court in Racked, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great inclination to have the accuſed. be ſuſpected, 


rather than any evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would immedi. 
ately be diſmiſſed, without hearing any plea to it. 


wherein an appeal is made to the judgment of mankind, the ſtrict rules of pro- 


and the 
ſentence of thoſe who are appealed to, being never formally pronounced, a 


But in controverſies, in. print, 


ceeding in juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary to be obſerved ; 


cauſe can never be diſmiſſed as Jong, as the proſecutor is pleaſed to continue or 


renew his charge. 


A to the matter in hand, though what your Lordſhip f fre againſt; y | 
book, be nothing but your apprehenſion of what may be; yet no body. will | 


think it ſtrange, or unſuitable to your, Lordſhip's character and ſtation, to be 


watchful over any article of the chriſtian faith, eſpecially. one that you have 
and to warn the world of any thing your Lordſhip | 
may ſuſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far as you can eſpy it. And 
to this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute. the trouble your Tau has been 


endeavoured: to defend; 


at, to write again in this matter. 


ANOTHER thing I mult take notice of in this your Lordſhip' s new charge 
againſt my book, that it Is againſt my notion of ideas, as I have ſtated it. This 


containing all that I have faid in my Eſſay concerning ideas, which, as your 


| Lordſhip takes notice, is not — your. Lordſhip, I know, would, not be 


thought to leave ſo general an accuſation upon my book, as you, could re- 


ceive no anſwer to: and therefore though your Lordſhip bas not been pleaſed 


Fan to only Dare e ret in Lu notion of ideas, which your Lordſhip 


 apprehends 
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| Biſhop of Worceſter. 


| apprehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that article which 105 Lord- 

ſhip has defended; I ſhall endeavour to find them, in other parts of your 
letter. 

Your Lordſhip's words, in the immediately preceding page, run thus: I 

« can eaſily bear the putting of ns Aa notions into a modern and fa- 


oY 


ſhionable dreſs.” 
« LegT men expreſs their minds by ideas, if they pleaſe ; and take plea- 


« ſure in ſorting, and comparing, and connecting of them, I am not forward 
„to condemn them: for every age mult have its new modes; and it is very 


« well, if truth and reaſon be received in any garb. I was therefore far 


enough from condemning your way of ideas, till I found it made the only 
« ground of certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow the myſteries of our 
« faith, as I told you in the beginning.” 

Tus words, leading to your Lordſhip's arcuſition, 1 thought the likelieſt f 
to ſhew me what it was in my book, that your Lordſhip now declared againſt, 
as what might be of dangerous conſequences to that article you have defended; 
and that ſeemed to me, to lie in theſe two particulars, viz. the making fo much 
uſe of the word ideas; and my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas, i. e. in the 
things ſignified by them. And theſe two ſeem here to be the particulars which 
your Lordſhip comprehends under my way by ideas. But that I might not be 
led into miſtake by this paſſage, which ſeemed a little more obſcure and doubt- 
ful to me, than I could have wiſhed ; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherein 
your Lordſhip ſeemed to expreſs, what it was that your Lordſhip now accuſed 
In my book, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy ; and which your Lord- 


ſhip apprehends, may be of dangerous conſequence to that article. 


Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above-quoted, out of the 132d 
page of your anſwer, tells me: ( you were far enough from condemning my 
4 way of ideas, till your Lordſhip found it made the only ground of certainty, 
4 and made uſe of to overthrow the . of our faith, as you. told me in 

<« the beginning.“ 


$37 


P. 132. 


Mx Lord, the way of ideas which your Lordſhip oppoſed at firſt, was the. | 


way of certainty only by clear and diſtin ideas; as appears by your words 


above-quoted, out of your 14th page: but that, your Lordſhip now knows, was 


not my way of certainty by ideas; and therefore that, and all the uſe can be 


made of it, to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, be that as it will, cannot 


any more be charged on my book, but is quite out of doors: and therefore | 

what you ſaid in the beginning, * me no light 1 into what v was o your Lord- 

2 ſhip's preſent accuſation, f 
Bur page the 23d, I found theſe words: « when new terms are made * 

2 of, by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and to overthrow the 

4 myſteries of our faith, we have then reaſon to enquire into them, and to 


« examine the foutdadon and tendency of them. And this was the true and 


« only reaſon of my looking into this way of certainty, by ideas, becauſe 8 


found it applied to ſuch purpoſes.” 


HERR, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to lay your accuſation wholly againſt 


neu, terms and their tendency, 
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Mr. Lock E's Reply 'to the 


Ax in another blöde, your Lordſhip has theſe words: | 

THE world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we have 
been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas; and yet 
te theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which we muſt 
make uſe of in our reaſoning. You ſi. e. the author of the Eſſay concerning 
Human Underſtanding] fay in that chapter, about the exiſtence of God, 
you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in the moſt uſual and 
familiar way, by common words and expreſſions. I would you had done 
ſo quite through your bock: for then you had never given that occaſion to 
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you might have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of your ideas long enough, before I 
e had taken notice of them, unleſs I had found them employed. about doing 
c miſchief.” | 
By which Saved it is plain, that that whi ch your Lordſhip eh in 
my bouk, © may be of dangerous conſequence to the article which your 
Ip Lordthip has endeavoured to defend,” is my introducing new terms; and that 
which your Lordſhip inſtances in, 1s that of ideas. And the reaſon your Lord- 
ſhip gives, in every of theſe places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehen- 


Gon of devs, as © that they may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of 
e faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have 
been applied to ſuch purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip ſays) have 


4 enjoyed the ſatis faction Oh my ideas long enough, before you bad tzken 
10 


a — 


and no more, viz. that your Lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, may, 
ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous conſequence to what your 


Lordthip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of in 


argulng againſt! it. For 1 am ſure your Lordſhip does not mean, that you 


appreh Lomied: the things, ſignified by ideas,“ may be of dangerous conſe- 
40 quence to the article If faith your Lordſbip endeavours to defend,“ becauſe 


they liave been made uſe of againſt- it: for (beſides that your Lordihip men- 
tions terms) that would be to expect that thofe who oppoſe that article, 
ſhould oppoſe it without any thoughts; for the thing fignified by ideas, 1s 


nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking: ſo that unleſs any 


one Can oppoſe the article your + Lordſhip defends, without thinking on 
ſomething, he muſt uſe the things Ednified by ideas: for he that thinks, 


muſt have ſome immediate re of his mind in nes ph i. e. muſt have | 


ideas. 
Bor whether | it be the name cr the thing; z asbelt in ſound; or Hens: i in ſg- 


nification, that your Lordſhip aporehends-may be of dangerous conſequence =” 
that article of faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend; it ſeems to me, 


1 will not hy a new way of reaſoning (for that belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of reaſoning, to 

write againſt a book, wherein your Lordthip acknowledges they are not uſed 
to bad purpoſes, nor employed to do miſchief: ouly becauſe that you find that 


T idcas 


the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way of ideas, as an effectual 
battery (as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the chriſtian faith. But 


notice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them employed in doing 
miſchief.” Which, at laſt, as J humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do miſchief; and 


ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous conſequence to the article your 
Lordſhip has engaged in the defence of, For whether ideas as terms, or ideas 


as the immediate objects of the mind ſignified by thoſe terms, may be, in your 
Lordſhip's apprehenſion, of dangerous conſequence to that article; I do not 


ſee how your Lordſhip's writing againſt the notion of ideas, as ſlated in my 


339 


book, will at all hinder your Ne from employing them in doing miſchief, = 


as before; 17! 
HoweveR, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 


new terms, theſe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been ſo ſtrangely 
<« amuſed (though at laſt they come to be only common notions of things, as 
«your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that article.“ 


M Lord, if any, in their anſwer to your Lordſhip's ſermons, and in their 
other pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talked ſo much 


of ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that term; it is not 
ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired. with that ſound : but how natural 
ſoever it be to our weak conſlitutions to be offended with any ſound, wherewith 
an importunate din hath been made about cur ears; yet, my Lord, I know 
Four Lordihip has a better opinion of the articles of our faith, than to think 


zny of them can be overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken with a breath, formed 


into any ſound or term whatſoever. 
NAMks are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions ; ; and fo they be ſuffi- 
ciently appropriated to them in their uſe, I know no other difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pronunciation, and 
of a more or leſs pleaſant ſound : and what particular antipathies there may 
be ia men, to ſome of them upon that account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. 
\ This I am ſure, no term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, 
any oppoſition to truth of any kind; they are only propoſitions that do, or can 


oppoſe the truth of any article or doctrine: and thus no term is privileged 
from being ſet in oppoſition to trutn. 
THERE is no word to be found, which may not be un into a propo- 


| fition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident truths may be oppoſed ; but 
that is not a fault in the term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I cannot 
eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat of your 
concern) that you have beſtowed ſo much pains upon my book, becauſe the 
_ word idea is ſo. much uſed there. For though upon my ſaying, in my chapter 
about the-exiſtence of God, © that I ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole 
chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo quite through my book:“ 
yet I muſt rather look upon that az a compliment to me, wherein your Lord- 
hip wiſhed, that my book had been all through ſuited to vulgar readers, not 
uſed to that and the like terms, than that your Lord(hip has ſuch an apprehen- 
ſion of the word idea; or that there is any ſuch harm in che uſe of it, inſtead of 


the word notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in ſigni- 
fication) that your Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any part 
of your valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having the word id a 
ſo en in it: for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 


Ib'd. 


P. 23. 
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Mr. Locke”s Reply to the 


an impropriety of fpebah; Ion to your Lordſhip, it is a great condeſcenſion 


in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare in what 
your Lordſhip has writ againſt my book, as ſome expreſſions would perſuade 
one; and I would, for the ſatisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the term of 


idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. For, that 


notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate object of the mind in think- 
ing, as ideas does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a reaſon in my book; 

by ſhewing that the term notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain 
ſort of thoſe objects, which I call mixed modes: and, I think, it would 


not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the notion of red, and the notion of 
a horſe; as the idea of red, and the idea of a horſe. But if any one thinks 


it will, Teontend not; for I have no fondneſs for, nor antipathy to, any parti- 


cular articulate ſounds : nor 0 I think here is any ſpell or apo p pe in any 
of them. 


BuT be the word Hear proper or improper, Ido not ſee how's it is the better 


or worſe, becauſe ill men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe 
of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt 
lay by the terms of ſcripture, reaſon, perception, diſtinct, clear, &c:' nay, the 
name of God himſelf will not eſcape: for 1'do not think any one of: theſe, 
or any other term, can be produced, which has not been made uſe of by 


ſuch men, and to ſuch purpoſes. And therefore, “ if the Unitarians, in their 


er te pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ſtrangely amuſed the world 
© with, ideas I cannot believe your Lordſhip will 'think-that word one jot 


the Wofle, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for 


their uſe of them, you will think reaſon or ſcripture, terms ill or dangerous. 


And therefore what your Lordſhip ſays, in the bottom of this 93d page, that 
„ might have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my ideas long enough, before your 


« Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employed in 


« doing miſchief;“ will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again 
of this matter, Prevail with your Lordſhip to let me enjoy ſtill the ſatisfaction 


] take in my ideas, i. e. as much ſatisfaction as JI can take in ſo ſmall a matter, 


as is the uſing of a proper term, nee enen it Feen be empioyod by 


others in doing miſchief, 


FoR, my Lord, if I ſhould leave'i it wholly out of my book; and ſubſtitute 
the word notion every where in the room of it; and every body elſe do fo too 
Lthoug zh your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe,” ſulpect that I have the vanity to 
think "they would follow my example) my book would, it ſeems, be the more 
to your Lordſhip's liking ; but I do not ſee how this would one jot abate the 
miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might as much 


employ notions, as they do now ideas, to do miſchief : unleſs they are ſuch 
fouls as to think, they can conjure with this notable word idea; and that the 


force of what they' tay lies | in the found, and not in the ee of their 
terms. — 


Tris Yar ſure of, that the whths i the chriſtian religion can PE no more 


| battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down or en- 


dangered, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter myſelf, that 
your 
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Fa Biſhop of Worceſter, 


7 your Lordſhip is ſatisfied there is no barm i in the word ideas, becauſe you ſay 


ſhould katy have taken any notice of my ideas, © if the enemics of our 


4 faith had not taken up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 


© againſt the myſteries of the chriſtian faith,” In which place, by new way 


- of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my expreſſing 
myſelf by that of ideas; and not by other more common Wen, and of 
antienter ſtanding in the Engliſh language. 


Mx new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, ie often occurs in your 


5 Lordſhip! s letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful expreſſion; and may, 
in the full latitude, comprehend my whole Effay : becauſe treating in it of the 
underſtanding, which is nothing but the faculty of thinking, I could not well 
treat of that faculty of the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, without con- 
- fidering the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: 
and therefore in treating of the underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought 
ftrange, that the greateſt part of my book has been taken up, in conſidering 


what theſe objects of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they come; what 


uſe the mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of thinking; and what are 
the outward marks whereby it ſigvißes them to others, or records them for its 
__ own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my way by ideas, that which your Lordſhip 
calls my new way by ideas: which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new hiſ- 
. tory of an old thing. For I think it will not be doubted, that men always per- 
formed the actions of thinking, reaſoning, believing and knowing, juſt after 
the ſame manner that they do now: though whether. the fame account. has 
. heretofore been given of the way how. they. performed. theſe actions, or 
wherein they conſiſted, Ido not know, Were I as well read as your Lord- 
ſhip, I ſhouid have been ſafe from that gentle reprimand. of your Lordſhip's, 
for „ thinking my way of ideas new, for want of bn into Hider mens 


“ thoughts, which appear in their books.“ | 
: Your Lordlhip's words, as an acknowledgment. of 1 your a VIP CORY in the 


10 Eaſe; and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold adventurers as to ſpin any 
ihing barely out of their own thoughts; I ſhall, ſet down at large: and they 
run thus: whether you took this way of ideas from the modern philoſo- 


© pher, mentioned by ou, is not at all material; but I intended no reflection 


upon you in it (for hat you mean by my cammending you as a ſcholar of 
© ſo great a maſter) I never meant to take from you the honour of your own 
inventions: and do believe you; when, you. ſay, that you wrote;fram your 
„ un thoughts, and the ideas you had, there. But many things may ſeem 
new to one, who converſ:s only with his on thoughts, which really are not 

* ſo; as he may find, when he looks into the thoughts of other men, which 
appear in their books. And therefore, although I have a juſt cſteem for the 
1 invention of ſuch, who can ſpin, volumes barely put of their own thoughts; 


yet J am apt to think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 


« thought ſo much of themſelves, they would examine what thoughts others 
have had before them, concerning the ſame things: that ſo, thoſe may not 


* 
* 


« be thought their own inventions, which are common to them: ſclves and 
others. 


547 
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Mr. Lockx's Reply to the 


„others. If a man ſhould try all the magnetical experiments bimſelf, and 


publiſh them as his own thoughts, he might take himſelf to be the inventor 


« of them: but he that examines and compares with them what Gibbert and 
{© others have done before him, will not diminiſh the praiſe of his diligence, 
« but may wiſh he had compared his thoughts with other mens; by which 
© the world would receive greater Het although he loſt the POT 


« of being an original,” 


To alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, « that many 
things may ſeem new to one that converſes only with his own thooghts, 
which really are not fo :” but I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, 


cc 


cc 


that if in the ſpinning them out of his own thoughts, they ſeem new 10 him, | 
he is certainly the inventor of them ; and they may as juſtly be thought his 
own invention, as any one's; and he is as certainly the inventor of them, as 


any one who thought on them before him: the diſtinction of invention, or 


not invention, lying not in thinking firſt or not firſt, but in borrowing or nct 
borrowing your thoughts from another : and he to whom, ſpinning them out 


of his own thoughts, they ſcem new, could not certainly borrow them frem 
another. So he truly invented printing in Europe, who, without any com- 


munication with the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own thoughts; though it 


were ever ſo true, that the Cbineſe had the uſe of printing, nay, of printing in 


the very ſame way, among them, many ages before him. So that he that 


ſpins any thing out of his own thoughts, that ſeems new to him, cannot ceaſe 


to think it his own invention, ſhould he examine ever ſo far what thoughts 
others have had beſore him, concerning the ſame thing; n ſhould find, by 5 


examining, that they had the ſame thoughts too. 


place of my book, where, if any where, that itch of vain-glory was likclieſt 


P. 39. 


Bor what great obligation this would be to the world, or 1 cauſe of 
turning over and looking into books, I confeſs I do not ſee. The great end to 
me, in converſing with my own or other mens thoughts in matters of ſpecu- 


lation, is to find truth, without being much concerned whether my own {ſpinning 


of it out of mine, or their ſpinning of. it out of their own thoughts, helps me 


to it. And how liitle I affect the honour of an original, may be ſeen in that 


to have ſhewn itſelf; had I been ſo over. run with it, as to need a cure. It is 


where! ſpeak of certainty, in theſe following words, taken notice of by your 


Lordſhip in another place: “ I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that cer- 


„ tainty, real certainty, conſiſts; which, whatever it was to others, was, I 
conſeſe, to me heretofore one of thoſe defiderata, which I found Sreat 
„ Want of” | 
Here, my Lord, a new this bee tor Is and 3 more fo beuten 
poſſibly I had in vain hon: ed for it in the books of G hers; yet I ſpoke of it as 
new, only to myſelt ; leaving others in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion! of what 
either by invention or reading was theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf 
any other honour, but that of my own ignorance till that time, if others be- 


fore had ſhewn wherein certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had upon 


this occalion been lorward to aſſume to Walt the honour of an original, I 


think 


i 


* Biſhop- of Worceſter. 155 


think I had been pretty ſafe in it; ſince 1 mould have had your Lordſhip for 
my guarantee and vindicator in that point, who are pleaſed to call it new; and, 
as ſuch, to write againſt it. 

Anp truly, my Lord, in this reſpe&t my book has had very. unlucky ſtars, 
ſince it hath had the misfortune to difpleaſ2 your HOY, with many things 


543 


in it, for their novelty; as new way of reaſoning; new hypotheſis about yind. p. 234, 


“ thod of certainty,” &c. and yet in other places your Lordſhip ſeems to 


think it worthy in me of your Lordſhip s reflection, for ſaying but what others 
have ſaid before. As where I ay, “ in the different make of mens tempers 
« and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail mo! e on one, and 
„ ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth :” your Lord- 
ſhip aſks, © what is this different from what all men of underſtanding have vind. p. 249. 


« ſaid?” Again, I take it your Lordſhip meant not theſe words for a com- 
mendation of my book, where you ſay; but if no more be meant by * the 


© {imple ideas that come in by ſenſation or reflection, and their being the 


&« foundation of our knowledge;” but that our notions of things come in, either 


from our ſenſes, or the exerciſe of our minds: as there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoling that, 
wherein you think all mankind are agreed. 


AND again, „but what need all this great noiſe about dew and certainty, 


true and real certainty by ideas; if, aſter all, it comes only to this, that our 


ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, from whence we biing arguments to 


prove the truth of things?” 


AND © the world hath been ant amuſed with FR, of late; and we 


« have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas; and: 


yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to de only common notions of things, which 


« we muſt make uſe of 1 in our reaſoning. & And to the like purpoſe in other 
places. 


WHETHER therefore at- at your | ordſhi; ) wail reſolve, that it is new or 


no, or more faulty by its being new, mult be left to your Lordſhip. This I find 
by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the one fide or the 
| other; nor do I ſee a poſſibility to help it. If there be readers that like only 


new thoughts; or, on the other ſide, others that can bear nothing but what can 


be juſtified by received authorities in print, I muſt-defire them to make them- 


ſelves amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive in the 


other: but if many ſhould be ſo exact as to find fault with both, truly I know 
not well what to fay to them. The caſe is a plain cafe, the book is all over 
naught, and there is not a ſentence in it that is not, either for its antiquity or 


novelty, to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort end of it. From your 


I. ordſhip indeed in particular, 1 can hope for ſomething better; for your Lord- 
ſhip thinks the general deſign of it ſo good, that that, 1 flatter myſelf, would 


prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it f om the fire. 


Bur as tothe way your Lordthip thinks J ſhould have taken to prevent the 


having it thought my invention, when it Was common to me Wich others; 
| it 


« reaſon; new ſort of certainty ; new terms; new way of ideas; new me- 240. 


P. 23. 
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it unluckily ſo fell out, in the ſubject of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 
that I could not look into the thoughts of other men to inform myſelf. For 
my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy nature, and to give an account 
of the operations of the mind in thinking, I could look into no body's under- 
ſtanding but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a proſpe into other 


mens minds to view their thoughts there, and obſerve what ſteps and motions 


they took, and by what gradations they proceeded in their acquainting them- 
ſelves with truth, and their advance to knowledge, What we find of their 
thoughts in books, is but the reſult of this, and not the progreſs and working 
of their minds, in coming to the opinions or concluſions they ſet down and 
PR Eo IE FFF 
ALL therefore that I can ſay of my book, is, that it is a copy of my own 
mind, in its ſeveral ways of operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 
liſhing of it, is, that I think the intellectual faculties are made, and operate alike 
in moſt men; and that ſome, that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked 
it ſo well that 1 was confirmed in that opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſme men ſhould have ways of 
thinking, reaſoning, or arriving at certainty, different from others, and above 
thoſe that I find my mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not fee of what uſe my 
book can be to them. I can only make it my bumble requeſt, in my own 
name, and in the name of thoſe that are of my ſize, who find their minds 
work, reaſon, and know, in the ſame low way that mine does, that thoſe men 


of a more happy genius would ſhew us the way of their nobler flights; and 
particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to certainty, than 
by ideas, and the obſerving their agreement or diſagreement. 


IN the mean time, I muſt acknowledge, that if I had been guilty of affecting 
to be thought an original, a correction could not have come from any body ſo 
d (intereſted in the caſe, as your Lordſhip; fince your Lordſhip ſo much de- 


_ clin:s being thought an original, for writing in a way wherein it is hard to avoid 
thinking that you are the firſt, till ſome other can be produced that writ ſo 


Bur to return to your Lordſhip's preſent charge againſt my book: in the 


| 38th page of your Lordſhip's anſwer, I find theſe words; © in an age, wherein 


the myſteries of faith are fo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm 


« and infidelity ; it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new me- 
 & thods of certainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than 


« before.” EE „ UM : 
By which paſſage, and ſome expreſſions that ſeem to look that way, in the 
places above-quoted ; I take it for granted, that another particular in my book, 


which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 


of faith which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is my placing of 
certainty as I do, in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
ideas. 5 EIS | LES ne 
Troven I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, idea or not idea, 
can have any oppoſition or danger in it, to any article of faith, or any truth 
| „„ whatſoever ; 
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whatſdeyer 2 yet 4 grant, chat propoſitions are capable of being oppoſite 


to propoſitians, and may be ſuch as, if granted, may overthrow articles of faith, 
or, any other truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not having, as [ 
remember, ſhew, or gone about to ſhew, how this propoſition, viz. that cer- 


tajnty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that article of faith which your Lordſhip has 
endeavoured to defend : it is plain, it is but your Lordſhip 8 fear, that it may 
be of dangerous conſequence to it; which, as 1 humbly conceive, is no proof 


that it is any way inconſiſtent with that article. 
Nonopv, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for being con- 


f Bee for any article of the Chriſtian faith: but if that concern (as it may, 
and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, where no danger 


is; are. we therefore, to give vp and condemn any propoſition, becaule any 
one, though of the fcſt rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous 
conſequence to any truth of religion, without ſaying that it is fo? It ſuch 
fears be the meaſures whereby to judge of truth and falſhood, the affirming 


a that there are antipodes would be ſtill a hereſy; and the doctrine of the 


motion of the earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the ſcrip- 


ture: for of that dangerous conſequence it has been apprehended to be, by 


many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. ' And 


yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great apprehenſions of what dangerous conſequence 
it might be, it is now univerſally received by learned men, as an undoubted 
truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe belief of the ſcriptures is not at all 


queſtioned ; and particular] very. lately, by a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, with great tren of dene in A wonderfully i enteo New Theory 


of the earth. 


Tur reaſon your 1 gives of your fears, that it may be of ſuch dangerous 


conſequence to that article of faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, 
though it occurs in many more places than one, is only this, viz. that it is made 
uſe ol by ill men to do miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that article of faith, which your 
Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a reaſon to lay 
by any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill purpoſe ; I know 
not what will be innocent Enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for 
our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do miſchief; and yet they are not 


thought of dangerous conſequence for all that.” No body lays by his {word 


and piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch dangerous conſequence as to be weglected, 
or thrown away; becauſe robbers and the worſt of men, ſoinetimes make uſe 
of them to take away honeſt mens lives or goods. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this 
may be the preſent caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks that placing of certainty in 


the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, be to be rejected as 
falle, becauſe you apprehend it may be of dangerous conſcquence to that article 


of faith; on the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence 
gaga inſt error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be received and adhered to. 


I wouLD not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
judgment againſt your Lordſhip! s: but I have ſaid this only to ſhew, while the 
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argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſition, barely in an imagi- 
nation, that it may be of conſequence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of 
any remote truth; it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the truth 
or fal ſhood of that propoſition. For imagination will be ſet up againſt ima- 
gination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip; the ſtrongeſt 
imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt heads. The only way, in this caſe, 
to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inconſiſtency of the two propoſitions; and 
then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the true the falſe one. 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a new method of certainty. 
ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond reproof from your Lordſhip, for 


being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an original. But 


this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from being thought imper- 


tinent, if I aſk your Lordſhip whether there be any other or older method of 
certainty? and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 


either this was always the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no new one; 
or elſe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after having been ſo lon 

in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a method of certainty, If there be an 
older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your condemning mine 


as new, as well as your thorough infight into antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every: 


body that you do. And therefore to ſet the world right in a thing of that 


great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dange- 
rous conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, will not, L 


humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's care of that article you have 
endeavoured to defend; nor the good-will you bear to truth in general. For 
I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think I may be for all 
others, that they all will give off the placing of certainty in the perception of 


the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, it your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to. 


ſhew that it lies in any thing elſe. © 1 Pe 
Bor truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention, of what has been as old as. 
| knowledge is in the world, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your Lord-- 


ſhip is pleaſed to call ſtarting new methods of .certainty. Knowledge, ever 


ſince there has been any in the world, has conſiſted in one particular action of- 
the mind; and ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it: and to 
ſtart new methods of knowledge or certainty, (for they are to me the ſame 
thing) 1. e. to find out and propoſe new methods of attaining knowledge, either 
with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, is what I think no 
body could blame: but this is not that which your Lordſhip here means by 

new methods of certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it the placing 


at certainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 
was not placed before now; if this be to be called a new method of certainty. 


As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 


Lordſhip will do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: which 


vour Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when I writ wy book, 


and fo am ſtill. But if ſtarting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of 


certainty in ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt; whether I have done that or 
no, I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind, i 
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THERE are ſeveral actions of mens minds that they are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have fo 
particular a ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another ; cr elſe 
they could not ſay when they willed, when they believed, and when they 


knew any thing. But though theſe actions were different enough from one 
another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them ; yet no body, 


that I had met with, had, in their writings, particularly fet down wherein 
the act of knowing preciſely conſiſted. _ | 5 

To this reflection, upon the actions of my own mind, the ſabje& of my 
Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have 


done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to others more particularly than 


| had been done before, what it is their minds do, when they perform that action 
which they call knowing: and if, upon examination, they obſerve I have 
given a true account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it; I 


ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in them 


ſelves, And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 


feel in themſelves, when their minds perform the a& of knowing, what I have. 


ſaid will be all in vain; men will not be perſuaded againſt their ſenſes. Know- 
ledge is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they refle& on it, 


they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will not be hear- 


kened to, but exploded by every body, and die of itſelf : and nobody need to 


be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So impoſſible is it to find our, 


or ſtart new methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places 


it in any thing but in that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one be 


in danger to be miſled into error, by any ſuch new, and to every one viſibly 
| ſenſeleſs project. Can it be ſuppoſed, that any one could ſtart a new me- 

thod of ſeeing, and perſuade men thereby, that they do not ſee what they 
do fee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over their 


eyes that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way ; 


by it? 


KNOWLEDGE, I find, in myſelf; and, I conceive, in others, conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate objects of the 
mind in thinking, which 1 call ideas: but whether it does ſo in others or no, 
muſt be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the action of their 


mind in knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But 
whether they will call thoſe immediate objects of their mind in thinking, ideas 


or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they diſlike that name, they may 


call them notions or conceptions, or how they pleaſe; it matters not, if they 
uſe them fo as to avoid obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtant] 


_ uſed in the fame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe himſelf | 


in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though 
thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary ſigns 


of our ideas, make a great deal of ado often about them, as if ſome great matter 


lay in the ufe of this or that ſound. All that 1 know or can imagine of diffe- 


rence about them, is, that thoſe words are always beſt, whoſe ſignifications 
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are beſt known in the ſenſe they are uſed; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed 
confuſion. 


My Lord, your Lordſhip has been. p' Yeaſed to find fault with my uſe of thi 


new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the immediate objects 
of the mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleaſed to find fault 
with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour to give me 
a better, For it is only about my definition of knowledge, that all this ſtir, 


concerning certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 


ſame thing ; what I know, that I am certain of ; and what I am certain of, 


that I know. What reaches to knowledge, 1 think may be called certainty ; _ 


and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge ; as 


your Lordſhip could not but GENE] in 9 18. of ch. iv. of my fourth book, 


which you have quoted. 

Mr definition of, knowledge, in the beginning * the fourth book of my 
Eſſay, ſtands thus : ** knowledge ſeems to me to be nothing but the percep- 
« tion of the connection, and agreement or diſagreement, and repugnancy of 


* any of our ideas.” This definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends 
it may be of dangerous conſequence as to that article of chriſtian faith 
« which your Lordihip has endeavoured to defend.” For this there is a very 
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eaſy remedy : : It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of know- 


ledge, by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes 
rather to have a controverſy with my book, for having it in it, and to put me 


upon the defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to your 
Lordſhip, for affording me ſo much of your time,. and for allowing me the 
| honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, “ it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article 


© of chriſtian faith, which you have endeavoured to defend.” Though the 


laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings, without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your 
Lordſhip all ſatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous conſe- 
quence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put 


your Lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but 


ſhail, on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that definition. 
of mine, whether trae or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous con- 
ſequence to that article of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for 1 It, 1s this; ; 
becauſe it can be of no conſequence to It at ahn 
THAT which your Lord ſhip is afraid it may be . to, is an . 
of faith: that which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the cer- 


taipty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the certainty of faith, if 


vour Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with the certainty of 


knowledge. And to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, 
as to talk of the knowledge of believing 3 a way: of ſpeaking: not ny to 


me to underſtand. 
PLacr knowledge in what you will, ſtart whit new methods of certainty 
© you pieaſe, that are e apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than before ;” 


place 
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place certainty: on aach grounds as will leave little or no knowledge in the 


= world ; (for theſe are the arguments your Lordſhip uſes againſt my definition 


of knowledge) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance 
of faith; that is quite diſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor falls with knowledge. 
Falru ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be removed 


from them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge. Their grounds are fo far 


from being the ſame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought 
to certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is knowledge then, and faith no longer. 
 WiTH what aſſurance ſoever of believing, I aſſent to any article of faith, 


fo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is {till but believing. Bring it 

to certainty, and it ceaſes to be faith. I believe, that Jeſas Chriſt was crucified, 
dead and buried, roſe again the third day from the dead, and aſcended into 
heaven; let now ſuch methods of Knowiegge or certainty be ſtarted, as leave 


mens minds more doubtful than before: let the grounds of knowledge be 


knowledge (if that could be en ſhould be of dangerous conſequence to an 


article of faith. | 
 _ WaurrTnt« then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing certainty in n the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; whether this account. 


of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the. bounds of it more than 


it ſhould ; faith till ſtands upon its own baſis, which is not at all altered by 
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reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my faith: the foundation of 
that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it: and one may 
as well ſay, that any thing that weakens the ſight, or caſts a miſt before the 
eyes, endangers the hearing; as that any thing which alters the nature of 


it; and every article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved foundation, and the 


very ſame credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 
ſaid about certain:y, and how much ſoever I may be out in it; if I am 
miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any danger, to any article 
of faith, from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did 

before, out of the reach of what belongs to Knowledge and certainty. And 
thus much out of my way of certainty. by ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy 


your Lordſhip, how far it is from bang diageroas's to ay article of the chriſ- | 


tian faith whatſoever. 


1 rind one thing more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the 


5 Uniajian controverſy; and that is, where your Lordſhip ſays, that © if theſe 
©: . e. my notions of nature and perſon} hold, your: Soup does not 5 how 


it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the 'Erinity.” 
My Lord, fince I have a great opinion that your Lordſhip ſees as the as any 
one, and I ſhall be juſtified to the world, in relying upon your Lordſhip's fore- 


ſight more than on any one's; theſe diſcomforting words of your Lordſhip's 
would diſheartcn me fo, that I ſhould be ready to give up what your Lordſhip. 
confeſſes ſo untenable ; with this. acknowledgment. however to your Lordſhip, £ 


as its great defender. 


0 


eee 5 Pergama dente 
41 Defendi poſlinr, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent.“ 


This, 


P. 103;. 
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This, I ſay, after ſuch a declaration of your Lordſpip's, I ſhould think, out of a 


due value for your Lordſhip's great penetration and Judgement; I had reaſon to 
do, were it in any other cauſe but that of an article of the chriſtian faith. For theſe, 
Jam fure, ſhall all be defended and ſtand firm to the world's end; though we 


are not always fure, what hand ſhall defend them. I know as much may be 


expected from your Lordfhip's in the caſe, as any body's; and therefore I con- 


clude, when you have taken a view of this matter again, out of the heat of 


diſpute, you will have a better opinion of the articles of the chriſtian faith, 
and cf your own ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that © if m 


* notions of nature and perſon hold, your Lordſhip cannot ſee how it is poſ- 


i fible to defend that article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip has 
*« endeavoured to defend,” For it is, methinks, to put that article upon a very 


tickliſh iſſue, and ta render it as ſuſpected and as doubtful as is poſſible to 


at preſent in your anſwer, engages me in the Unitariap controverſy; it wil 


cc 


cc 
TY ; - 


e 


= 
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3 


cc 


46 


| ce 


mens minds, that your Lordſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defended, 
if my notions of nature and perſon hold; when all that I can find that your 
Lordſhip excepts againſt, in my notions of nature and perſon, is nothing but 
this, viz. that theſe are two ſounds, which. in themſelves ſignify nothing. 
Bur before I come to examine how by nature and perſon your Lordſhip, 


not be beſide the matter to conſider, HOW by them your Lordſhip at firſt 


brought my book into it. 
In your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, 


ſation or reflection: and yet all our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


depend upon the right underſtandipg of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly | 


cc 


about this point, unleſs we have lege and diſtinct apprehenſions concernin 
nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction: but that theſe 
come not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection.“ 


« (if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this; that it concerns thoſe, 
CC - 
*Y 


clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or notions, or ideas (call them what you 


cc 


cc 


telligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how 


cc 


perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered among thoſe, who bring objections againſt 
the Trinity in point of reaſon. I do not ſee why an Unitarian may not as 
&* write, to anſwer objections againſt the unity of God, in point of reaſon or 


— revelation: 2 


the next thing to be cleared in this diſpute, is the diſtinction between nature 
e and perſon. And of this we have no clear and diſtin idea from ſen- 


To this I replied, © if it be ſo, the inference, I ſhould draw from thence, 
who write on that ſubject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, 


% pleaſe) of what they mean by nature and perſon, and of the een of 
identity and diſtinction. 
« Ty1s appears to me the natural concluſion we from your Lordſhip! E 
words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
(ſomething like clear and diſtin& ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unin- 
ur 

Lordſhip can, from the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature 
and perſon, &c. in the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, Who has per- 

haps miſtaken the way to clear and diſtinct notions concerning nature and 


well bring him in, and argue againſt his Eſſay, in a chapter that he ſhould 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


revelation : for upon what ground ſoever any one writes, in this diſpute or 


any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 


„% Tp by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the Eſſay of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, a man cannot come to clear and diſtinct en 
concerning nature and perſon; if, as he propoſes, from the ſimple ideas of 


ſenſation and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow 


from thence that he is a miſtaken philoſopher: but it will not follow 
from thence, that he is not an orthodox chriſtian; for he might (as he 
did) write his Effay of Human Underſtanding, without any thought of 
the controverſy between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a man 


might have writ all that is in his book, that never heard « one word of any 


ſuch diſpute. | 


« THERE is in the world 3 a great and fierce conteſt about nature and grace : 


it would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on either 


fide, becauſe a diſputant in that controverſy ſhould think, the clear and 
diſtin apprehenſions of nature and grace come not into our minds by theſe 
- ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckoned 


among the objectors againſt all forts and points of orthodoxy whenever any 


one pleaſes: I may be called fo account as one heterodox, in the points 


of fiee-grace, free-will, predeſtination, original fin, juſtification by faith, 
- tranſubſtantiation, the pope's ſupremacy, and what not? as well as in the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be furniſhed with 


clear and diſtinct notions of grace, free-will, tranſubſtantiation, &c. by ſen- 


ſation or reflection. For in all theſe, as in other points, I do not fee but 
there may be a complaint made, that they have not always a right under- 
ſtanding and clear notions of thoſe things, on which the doctrine they diſpute 


of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual for men to talk unintelligibly 


to themſelves, and others, in theſe and other points of controverſy, for 
want of clear and diſtinct apptebenſions, or (as I would call them, did 
not your Lo:dſhip diflike it) ideas: for all which unintelligible talking, VS 
I do not think myſelf accountable, though it ſhould fo fall out, that 
my way by ideas would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, 
elear and diſtinct notions. If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they 


may, for all me, make uſe of any other more ſacceſsful; and leave me 


out of the Ae ee as one uſcleſs to cither party, for deciding of the 
| queſtion. | 

* SUPPOSING, as your Lordfhip fays, and as oo have undertaken to make 
appear, that the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and per- 
ſon; and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould not come into the 


mind by ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection ; what, I beſeech your Lord- 


ſhip, is this to the. diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And if, 
after your Lordſhip has endeavoured to give clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
of nature and perſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould ill talk, 
| unintelligibly about this point, for want cf clear and diſtinct apprehenſious 
eber Ang nature ane 1 ou; ht your Lordſhip | to be brought in 


* among. 
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e pages to ſhew, that this doth not concern you. Let it be ſo. 


«© cannot be had from ſenſation and reflection; | 
To this, whether true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes me no party in this 
diſpute of the Trinity, more than in any diſpute that can ariſe; nor of one 
fide of the queſtion more than another. My plea is allowed, ” let it be ſo;“ 
and yet nature and perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me into the heretical 
| fide of the diſpute : and what is now the charge againſt me, in reference to the 
Unitarian controverſy, upon the account of nature and perſon ? even this new one; 
_ viz, that © if my notions of nature and perſon hold, your Lordſhip does not ſee 
how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity.” How 1 is this new. 


charge 


Mr. LocKkE's Reply to the 
« among the partiſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vindication 


« ſee how the clear and diſtin notions of nature and perſon, not coming 
into tke mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more 


contains any objection againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and 


cc 
40 
44 
cc coming into the mind by the fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, 
cc 

ec tranſubſtantiation : and ſo of all the reſt of the terms als} in any contro- 
« verſy in religion.” 

ALL that your Lordſhip anſwers to this, is in theſe words: « The next 
thing I undertook to ſhew, was, that we can have no clear and diſtinct idea 
of nature and perſon, from ſenſation or reflection. Here you ſpend many 


But it con- 


cc 


ce 
cc 


cL 


{1 think, my Lord, it ſhould be clear and diſtinct ideas] of theſe things, 


which we cannot come to by ſenſation and reflectiom“ 
Bur be that as it will; I have troubled your Lordſhip here, with this large 


repetition out of my former letter, becauſe I think it clearly ſhews, that my 


book is no more concerned in the controverſy about the Trinity, than any 


_ other controverſy extant ; nor any more oppoſite to that ſide of the queſtion 
that your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : and alto 
| becauſe, by your Lordſhip's anſwer to it in theſe words, “ let it be fo,” I 


thought you had not only agreed to all that J have ſaid, but that by it 1 had 
been diſmiſſed out of that controverſy. 


IT is an obſervation I have ſomewhere met WOE e That ber is once 


got into the inquiſition, guilty or not guilty, ſeldom ever gets clear out 
again.“ I think your Lordſhip is ſatisfied there is no hereſy in my book. 
The ſuſpicion it was brought into, upon the account of placing certainty only 
upon clear and diſtinct ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch thin 


in my book; and yet it is not diſmiſſed out of the controverſy, It is alledged 
ſtill, that “ my notion of ideas, as I have ſtated it, may be of dangerous 


0 conſequence as to that article of the chriſtian faith, which your Lordſhip 
has endeavoured to defend;” and fo I am bound over to another trial. 
Clear and diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 


cc 


grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſo neceſſary in the diſpute of the Trinity, 


« of the Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not 


diſtinct apprehenfions of original ſin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, not 


contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original ſin, juſtification, or 
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cerns the matter I was upon; which was to ſhew, that we muſt have ideas 


1 


Was another accuſation. 
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charge proved? even thus, in theſe words annexed toit: © For if theſe terms b 
Wl = ohh really. ſignify nothing in themſelves, but arc only * tract and complex 
| & ideas, Which the common uſe of language nath appropriated to be the ligns 
B+. |} © of two ideas; then it is plain, that they are only no ions of the mind, as all 
Ls Mm abſtracted and complex idcas are; and ſo one nature and three perſons can 
1 ” bac no more.“ | 
A ir Lord, I am not ſo conceited of my notione, as to think that they deſerve 

chat your Lordſhip {hould dwell long upon the confider ation of them, But 
pardon me, my Lord, if I ſay, that it ſeems to me that this repreſentation. 
which your Lordſhip here makes to yourſelf, of my nottons of nature ard 
perſon, and the inference from it, were made a little in haſte: and thut if it 
bad not been ſo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding words, have 
drawn this concluſion; © and ſo one nature and three perſons can be no 

« mote;“ nor charged it upon me. 

For as to that part of your Lordſhip's repreſentation. of my notions of 
nature and perſon, wherein it is ſaid, *“ if theſe terms in themſelves ſignify 
„ nothing;” though I grant that to be my notion of the terms nature and 

_ perſon, that they are two ſounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more than 
another, nor in themſelves fignity any thing at all, but have the fignification 
which they have, barely by impoſition: yet in this my notion of them, give 
me leave to preſume, that upon more leiſurely thoughts I ſhall have your Lord- 
ſhip, as well as the reſt of mankind that ever thought of this matter, concurring. 
with me. So that if your Lordſhip continues poſitive in it, © that you cannot 

e ſce how it is poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, if this my notion 
Jof nature and perſon hold;“ I, as far as my eye-ſight will reach in the caſe | 
- (which poſſibly is but a little way) cannot ſee, but it will be plain to all mankind, 

that your Lordſhip gives up the doctrine of the Trinity : ſince this notion of 
nature and perſon that they are two words that fignity by impoſition, is what 

will hold in the common ſenſe of all mankind. And then, my Lord, all 
thoſe who think well of your Lordſhip's ability to defend it, and believe that 
you ſee as far into that queſtion as any body (which I take to be the common 
lentiment of all the learned world, eſpecially of thoſe of our country and church) 
will be in great danger to have an ill opinion of the evidence of that article: 

ſince, II imagine, thee 7 is {ſcarce one of them, who does not think this notion 
will hold, viz, that theſe terms nature and 58 {190 ty what they do tignify 
by impoſi ion, and not by nature. 

Tuo, if the contrary were true, chat theſe two wo: 3s; ature and 
perion, had this. particular privilege, above other names of things, that they 

did naturally and in themſelves ſignify what they do fignify, and that they 
received not their ſignifications from the arbitrary impoſition of men, I do not 
ee how the delence of the doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon ; 
unleſs your Lordihip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the defence of the doctrine 

of the Trinity, that theſe two articulate ſounds ſhould have natural hynifica- 
ee and that unleſs they are ufed in thoſe ſignifications, it were impoſſible 
tu defend the doctrine of the 18 Which is in effect to h, that where 
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theſe two words are not in uſe and in their natural ſignification, the doctrine of 


the 3 cannot be defended. And if this be ſo, I grant your Lordſhip bad 


"reaſon to tay, that if it hold, that the terms nature and pe ſon ſignify by impo- 


fition, your Lordſhip does not ſee how 1t is poſſible to deſend the d Grine of 
the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether 
this be not mightily to prejudice that doctrine, and to undermine the belicf of 
that article of faith, to make ſo extraordinary a ſuppoſition neceſſary to the 


defence of it; and of more dangerous conſequence to it, than any thing your 


Lordſhip can imagine deductible from my book? 
As to the remaining part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing paſ- 


ſage, ſet down as ſome of my notions of nature and verſo 1, viz. that theſe terms. 


ind. p. 252. 


are only abſtract or complex ideas: I crave leave to plead, that I never ſaid any 
ſuch thing; and I ſhould be aſhamed if I ever had ſaid, that theſe, or any other 
terms, were ideas: Which is all one as to ſay, that the ſign is the thing figni- 


EO, Much leſs did I ever ſay, © That theſe terms are only abſtract and com- 


„ plex ideas, which the common uſe of language hath appropriated to be the 
„ ſigns of two ideas.” For to ſay, « that the common ufe of language has 
% appropriated abſtract and complex ideas to be the figns of ideas,” ſeems to 


me ſo extraordinary a way of talking, that I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf it would 
be of credit to your Lordſhip, to think it worth your while to anſwer a _ 
whom you could ſuppoſe to vent ſuch groſs jargon. 


Tus therefore containing none of my notions of nature and perſon, nor 


indeed any thing that J underſtand ; whether your Lordſhip rightly deduces 


from it this conſequence, viz. “ and ſo one nature and three perſons can be no 


«© more;” is what I neither know nor am concerned to examine. 


Vous Lordſhip has been pleaſed to take my Eflay of Human Underſtanding 


to taſk, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity: becauſe the doc- 


trine of it will not furnith your Lordſhip © with clear and diſtin appre- 


* henſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of identity and 
« diſtinction. For, ſays your Lordthip, we mult talk unintelligibly about this 
point [of the Trinity] unleſs we have clear and diſtinet ebene of 


cc 


« nature and perſon,” &c. 


WueTarR, by my way of ideas, one can bane clear and diſtinct apprehen- = 
ſions of nature and perſon, I ſhall not now diſpute, how much ſoever 1 am of 
the mind one may. Nor ſhall I queſtion the reaſonableneſs of this principle 
your Loni goes upon, viz. that my book is to be dil puted againſt, as oppo- 
lice to the doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh your Lordſhi 
© with clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſun, and the diſtinc- 
tion between them ;” though I promiſed no ſuch clear and diſtin appre- 


henſions, nor have treated in my book any where of nature at all. But upon 
this occaſion J cannot but obſerve, that your Lordſhip yourſelf, in that place, 


makes clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to that certainty of faith,” which 


your Lordſhip thinks requiſite, though it be that very thing for which you 


blame the men of the new way of reaſoning, and is the very ground of your 
diſputing againſt the Unitarians, the author of Chriſtianity ot my er.ous, and 


- me, Jointly under that title, 


YouR 
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YouR Lordſhip, to ſupply that defect in my book, of clear and diſtinct 
«pprehenſions of pature and perſon, for the vindication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without which it cannot be talked of intelligibly nor defended, under- 
took to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon, This, I told your vad. . 252 
Lordſhip, gave me hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe matters, and 
more clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, than was 
to be had by ideas; but that after all the attention and application I could uſe, 
in reading What your Lordſhip had writ of it, I found myſelf fo little en- 
lightened concerning nature and erſon, by what your Lordſhip had ſaid, that 
I found no other remedy, but that I mult be content with the condemned | 
way by ideas. 
Tuls, which I thought not only an innocent, but a reſpectful anſwer, to 
what your Lordſhip bad ſaid about nature and perſon, has drawn upon me a F. 125. 
more ſevere reflection than I thought it deſerved, Scepticiſm is a pretty hard 
word, which I find dropt in more places than one; but I ſhall refer the con- 
-— = lderation of that to another place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark | 1 
= out (ſince your Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
- What II think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your Lordſhip has ſaid 
= to clear the diſtinction between nature and perſon ; which T ſhall do, for theſe 
= W008 2 + 
5 F IR+T, as an excuſe for my fan ying, - that I had learnt nothing out of 
* your Lordſhip's elaborate diſcoufſe of them, but this; that J muſt content 
7 myſelf with my condemned way by ideas.” 
AND next to ſhew, why not only I, but ſeveral others, think, that if my I 
mn book deſerved to be brought in, and taken notice of among the Anti- trinitarian 1 
= | writers, for want of clear and diſtinct ideas of nature and perſon; what your 
Lordſhip has ſaid upon th \eſe ſubjects will more juſtly deſerve, by him that 
writes next in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought in among 
the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conſequence to 15 3 
for want of giving clear and diſtinct apprehe ſions of nature and perſon; anleſs 
tlie ſame thing rauks one man among the Unitarians, and another amongſt the 
Irmiterians ö 
__ Waar your Lordſhip had 14. 1 clearing of the diſtinction of nature and 
. having ſurpaſſed my underſtanding, as I told your Lordthip in my for— 
mer letter; 1 was reſolved not to incur your Lordſhip's diſpleaſure a ſecond 
t.me, by conſeſſing J found not myſelt enlightened by it, till I had taken all the 
help I could 1 Imagine, to fiad out theſe clear And diſtind appreheniions of nituie 
and perſon, which your Lordihip had fo much decl.red for. To this purpole, 
75 J conſulted others upon what you had ſaid; and defired to find ſome body, 
5 who underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my own application 
and endeavours ha. been uſed to no purpoſe. But my misfortune has been, 
my Lord, that among ſeveral whom I have defired to tell me their ſenſe of 
what your Lordſhip has ſad, fo clearing the notions of nature and perſon, there 
bas not been one who owned, that he underſtood your Lordſhip's meaning; 
but confeſſed, the farther he locked into what your Lordſhip had there ſud 
about nature and Perſon, the more he was at a loſs about them. 
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motion in itſelf; but ſuch a ſort of corporeal ſubſtance thoſe men have no 
notion of at all, and conſequently none : of nature, Which is ſuch a e 5 


Mr. Lockz's Reply to the 


Oxr ſaid, your Lordſhip began with giving two fignifications of the word 


nature. One of them, as it ſtood for properties, he {.id he underſtood: but 
the other, wherein {© nature was taken for the thing itſelf, wherein thoſe pro- 
e perties were,” he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added, I was 
not to wonder at, in a man who was not very well acquainted with Greek; 


and therefore might well be allowed not to have learning enough to under- 


fland an Engliſh word, that Atiftotle was brought to explain and ſettle the 
ſenſe of. Be -fides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in it, was the 


very explication which was brought of it out of Ariſtotle, viz. that «nature 


* was a corporeal ſubitance, which had the principles of motion in itſelt;“ 


becuuſe he could not conceive a corporeal ſubſtance, having the principles of 


motion in itſelt. And if nature were a corporeal ſubſtance, having the prin— 
ciples of motion in itſelf z it muſt be good ſenſe to ay, that a cor poreal 


ſubſtance, or, which is the ſame thing, a body having che principles of motion 
in itſelf, is nature; which he confelied, if any N ſhould ſay to him, he 


could not viderthie. 


ANOTHER thing, he ſaid, that perplexed bim in this miplication: of nature, 
was, that if “nature was a corporeal ſubſtance, which had the principles of 


** motion in itſelf,” he thought it might happen that there might be no nature 


at all. For corporeal ſubſtances having all equally principles, or no principles 


of motion in themſelves; and all men who do not make matter and motion 


eternal, being poſitive in it, that a body, at reſt, has no principle of motion 


in it; muſt conclude, that corporeal ſubſtance has no principle of motion in 


itſelf: from hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who admit not matter and 


motion to be eternal, no nature, in that ſenſe, will be left at all, ſince 
nature is ſaid to be a corporeal ſubſtance, which hath the principles of 


ſubſtance. 
Now, ſaid he, if this be that clear and diſtinct apprehenſion of nature, 


which is ſo neceflary to the doctrine of the Trinity; they who have found it 


out for that purpole, and find it clear and diſtinct, have reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with it upon that account: but how they will reconcile it to the creation of 
matter, I cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with 
the creation of the world, nor with any other notions; and ſo, plainly, cannot 
underſtand it. 


"Hs farther ſaid, in the fol! owing words, which are theſe, «© but nature and 


* ſubſtance are of an equal extent; and lo that which is the ſubje& of powers 


«© and properties is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſub- 
+ ſtances;” he neither underſtood the connection nor ſenſe. Firſt, he under- 


8385 not, he ſaid, that „ nature and ſubſtance were cf the ſame extent.” 
Nature, he ſaid, in his notion of it, extended to things that were not ſub- 


ſtances; as he thought it might properly be laid, the nature of a rectangular 


triangle was, that the {quare of the hypotenuſe, was equal to the ſquare of the 


two thee ſides; or, it is the nature of fin, to offend God: though it be 
certain, 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


certain, that neither ſin nor a rectangular triangle, to which nature is attributed 


in theſe propoſitions, are either of them ſubſtances. | 
FARTHER, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the particle“ but” connects this 
to the preceding words. But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the inference 


from hence: © and fo that which is the ſubject of powers and properties is na- 
« ture, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances,” Which deduc- 


tion, ſaid he, ſtands thus: * Ariſtotle takes nature for a corporeal ſubſtance, 
« which has the principle of motion in itſelf ; therefore nature and ſubitance 


< are of an equal extent, and ſo both corporeal and incorporeal ſubtſtances arc 
e nature.” This is the very connection, ſaid he, of the whole deduCtion, in 
the foregoing words; which J underſtand not, if I underſtand the words: 
and if 1 underſtand not the words, IT am yet farther from underſtanding any 
thing of this explication of nature, whereby we are to come to CICar and 
diſtin apprehenſions of it. 


MrrHlxEs, ſaid lie, going on, I underſtand how by Wale nature and 
ſubſtance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring ſubſtance into this 


5 diſpute but for all that, I cannot, for my lite, underſtand nature to be ſub- 


ſtance, nor ſubſtance to be nature. 
 TrrRE is another inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of this oaragraph; which 


both for its connection and expreſſion ſeems, to me, very hard to be under- 
ſtood, it being ſet down in theſe words: “ fo that the nature of things pro- 
« perly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.” For when a man 
knows what it is for the nature of things properly to belong to reaſon, and not 
to mere ideas, there will, I gueſs, ſome difficulty remain, in what ſenſe ſoever 
he ſhall underſtand that expreſſion, to deduce this propoſition as an inference 
from the foregoing words, which are theſe: * I grant, that by ſenſation and 
reflection, we come to know the powers and properties of things ; but our 


0 reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond thole, 05 it 18 


« impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature of 
0s things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas.“ 


Ir is true, ſaid I; but his Lordſhip, upon my taking reaſon in GY at place fr 


the power of reaſoning, hath, in his anſwer, with a "little kind of warmth, 
corrected my miſtake, in theſe awbrds: « {till you are at it, that you can find 
no oppoſition between ideas and realon : but ideas are objects of thc under | 
„ ſtanding, and the underitanding | is one of the facultics employed about them.” 


0 


. wag 


No Ant of it. But you might eaſily fee that by reaſon, I underſtood 
„principles of reaſon, allowed by mankind ; which, I think, are very diffe- 


rent from ideas. But I p.rceive reaſon, in this ſenſe, is a thing you have no 
idea of; or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance.” 


I IMAGINE, faid the gentleman, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be aſked, 
how he perceives you have no idea of reaſon in that ſenſe, or one as X27 
as that of ſubſtance? he would ſcarce have a reaſon ready to give for his 


Lying ſo: and what we lay which rcaſon cannot account for, muſt be aſcribed 


to ſome other cauſe 


- Now truly, ſaid. 1. my miſtake was 0 indocent and fo unaffected, that if T 
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had had theſe very words ſaid to me the n, Which his Lordſhip lound) 1 in my cars 
| BOW; 


Mr. LockE's Reply to the 


now, to awaken my underſtanding. viz. © that the principles of reaſon are 


« very different from 1deas;” I] Go not yet find how they would have helned 


me to ſce what, it ſeems, was no {mall fault, that I did not ſee before. Bos 
cauſe, let reaſon, taken for principles of reaſon, be as different as it will from 


ideas; reaſon, taken as a facul:y, is as different from them, in my apprehen- 
ſion: and in both ſenſcs of the word reaſon, either as taken for a faculty, 


or for the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, reaſon and ideas may 


conſiſt together. 


man as my Lord Biſhop of Worceſter ſo as to make him tell you, ** that rea- 


CERTAINLY, ſaid the gentleman, ideas have {omething 1 in them, that you 
do not ſee; or elſe ſuch a ſmall miſtake, as you made in endeavouring to make 
them conſiſient with reaſon as a faculty, would not have moved io great a 


« fon, taken for the common principles of reaſon, is a thing whereof you 


„„ have no ideas, or one as obſcure as tht of ſubſtance.” For, if I miſ- 


take not, you have in your book, in more places than one, ſpoke, and that 
pretty largely, of ſelf-evident propoſi ions and maxims: ſo that, if bis Lord- 


ſhip has ever read thoſe parts of your Eſſay, he cannot doubt, but that you have 
ideas of thoſe common principles of reaſon. 


Ix may be ſo, I replied; but ſuch things are to be born from great men, 
who often uſe them as marks of diſtinction: though I ſhould leſs expect 


them from my Lord Biſhop of Worceſter than from almoſt any one; becauſe 


Vind. p. 252, 
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6c 


ec 


he has the ſolid and interior greatneſs of learning, as well as that of outward 


title and dignity. But ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to 
ſee what, he ſays, is his meaning here by reaſon. I will repeat it my 2s his 5 
| Lordſhip ſays, © I might eaſily have ſeen what he underſtood by it.“ My 
Lord's words immediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: and ſo 


„ that wich is the ſubje of powers and properties is the nature, whether it 
ebe meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.” And then follow theſe, which 
to be rightly underſtood, his Lordſhip ſays muſt be read thus: * I grant, that 
by 1 lation and reflection we come to know the properties of things; but 
our re:{on, 1. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, are ſatisfied 


that there mult be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould _ 


ev 


ſubſiſt by themſelves: ſo that the nature of things proper y belongs to our 
« reaſon, 1. e. to the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind; and not to 
c mere den? This explication of it, replied the gentleman, which my Lord 


Biſhop has given of this paſſage, makes it more unintelligible to me than it. 
was before; and I know hitn to be ſo great a maſter of fenſe, that I doubt. 
whether he himſelf will bs better ſatisfied with this ſenle of his words, than 


with that which you underitood it in. But let us go on to the two next para- 
graphs, wherein his Lordſhip is at farther pains to give us clear and diftin& 


apprehenſions of nature: and that we may not miſtake, let us firlt read 


his words, which run thus: 


00 BuT we muſt yet proceed farther; for nature may be confidered two 5 
Fon ways: 
I. As it is in Giſtin& individuals as the nature of a man is Saul in 
cc 


Pe. er, James, and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular 
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0 ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them. For the nature of a man as in Peter, 
« js diſtinct from that ſame nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they 


© would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. And this diſ- 
« tinction of perſons in them, is difcerned both by our ſenſes, as to their 
« different accidents ; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſt- 


« ence; not coming, into it at once, and in the ſame manner.” 


2, © NaTuRE may be conſidered abſtractly, without reſpect to individual 


e“ perſons; and then it mak«s an entire notion of nfelf, For, however the 


« ſame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains 


* one ad the fame ;. which appears from this cvident reaſon, that otherwiſe 
cc every individual mult make a different kind.“ 

Is theſe words, ſaid he, having read them, I find the ſame difficulties you | 
took notice of in your letter. As firſt thit it is not declared whether his Lord- 


ſhip ſpeaks here of nature, as ſtanding for eſſential properties, or of nature, 


ſtanding for ſubſlance; which dubiouſneſs caſts an obſcurity on the whole 


place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lordſhip's 


opinion. that F ought to think, that one and the ſame nature is in Peter and 
John; or, that a nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter; and that for 
the ſame reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. becauſe I cannot put together one 
and the ſame and diſtin, But fince his Lordſhip, | in his anſwer to you, has 
ſaid nothing to give us light in theſe matters, we muſt be content to be in the 


dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, fo as to make himſelf to be 


underſtood by us, we may be ure he has a reaſon for it. But pray tell me, 
did you underitand the reſt of theſe two paragraphs that you mentioned, only 
| thoſe two difficulties? For I muſt profeſs to you, that I underſtand fo little of 
either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear and 
diſtin apprehenſions of nature and perſon, which I find, by his Lordſhip, it is 
neceſſary to have, before one can have a right unde erſtanding of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Nay, I am fo far from gaining by his Lordſhip's diſcourſe, thoſe 


clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, that what he objects to 


your new method of certainty, I found verified 1 in this his clearing the diſtinction 
between nature and perſon, that it left me in more doubt thin I was in before. 


TRruLY, Sir, replied J, that was juſt my caſe; but minding then only what 


1 thought immediately related to the objections to my book, which followed; 
1 aſſed by what I might have retorted concerning the obſcurity and t:(culty 
in his Lord ſhip's s duCtrine about nature and perſon, and contented wyte!f to teil 
his Lord{hip, in as reſpectful terms as I could fi; d, that I could not underſtand 
him: which drew from him that ſevere reflection, that I obſtinately ſtick to a 
way that leads to ſcepticiſm, which is the way of ideas. But now that, for the 
vindication of my book, I am ſhewing that his Lordſhip's way, without ideas, 
does as little (J will not ſay leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtinct apprchenſons 
concerning nature and perton, as my Eſſay does; I do not ſee but that his Lord- 

2 s Vindication of the Trinity, is as much againſt the doarine of the Trinite, 


my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding; and may, with as much reaſon on that 


3 be animadverted on by another, who indicates the d coQiine of the 


TrIORN, as my book is by his RODS: 
IxprEp, 


De 


1 


5 


9 
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know what that is which is to be conſidered two ways? i. e. till he defines the 


Ir. Lock E's | Reply to the 


I brrp, (aid he, if failing of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions © concerning 
nature and per ſon, render any book obnoxious to one that vindicates the doc⸗ 


trine of the Trinity, and gives him ſufficient cauſe to write againſt it, as oppo- 

ſite to that doGrine; I know no book of more dangerous conſequepce to that 
article of faith, nor more neceflary to be writ againſt by a defender of that 
article, than that part of his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are now upon. 
For to my thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that 
ſubject, nor that is more remote from clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of na- 
ture and perſon. For what more effectual method could there be to confound 
the notions of nature and perſon, inſtead of Clearing their diſtinction, than to 


diſcourſe of them without firſt defining them ? Is this a way, to give clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions of two words, upon a right underſtanding of which, all 


our notions of the dorine of the Trinity depend; and without which, we. 


muſt talk unintelligibly about that point? 


His. Lordfhip tells us here, nature may be conſidered two Ways. What 


is it the nearer to be told, nature may be conſidered two or twenty ways, till we 


term nature, that we may know what 1415 is the thing meant by it. 
Hz tells us, © nature may be conſidered, 
. At n i in en 
% 2. Abſtractly.” 


I. His Lordſhip fays, © nature may be ea ice as in diſtin indi. 
« yiduals.” It is true, by thoſe that know what nature 1s. But his Lordſhip 
having not yet told me what nature is, nor what he here means by it; it is 
impoffible for me to conſider nature in or out of individuals, unleſs 1 can con- 
ſider I know not what: fo that this conſideration is, to me, as good as no 
conſileration; neither does or can it help at all to any clear and diſtin& appre= 
henfi>ns of nature. Indeed he ſays, Ariſtotle by nature ſignified a corporeal 
ſubſtance; and from thence his rain takes occaſion to ſay, © thit nature 
c and iabRance are of an equal extent: though Ariſtotle, taking nature for a 


corporeal ſubſtance, gave no ground for ſuch a laying, becauſe corporeal ſub- 


ſtance and ſubſtance are not of an equal extent. But to paſs by that: if his 
Lordſhip would have us underſtand here, that by nature he means ſubſtance 
this is but ſubſtitating one name in the place of another; and, which i 


worſe, a more doubrfal and obſcure term, in the place of one that is leſs 0 ; 


which will, I fear, not give us very clear and diſtinct perten den of nature, 


H:s Lordſhip goes on : 
«© As the nature of a man is is gevity: in Peace; "Saas and John; Ss 155 


« js the common h ture, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them.“ 
HRE his Lordſhip does not tell us what conſideration of nature there may 


be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomething. I with I had the capacity to 
learn by it the clear and diſtin& apprehenfions of nature and perſon, which is the 
leſſon he is here upon. He ſays, that the nature of a man is equally in 


„ Peter, James, and John.” That's more than I know::. becauſe I; do not 


know what things Peter, James, and John are. They may be drills, or horſes, 


for ought J Know; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, may be 


drills, 
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delle, as bis Lordſhip ſays, for ought he knows. For 1 9 no law of 


ſpeech that more neceſſarily makes theſ: three ſounds, Peter, James, and 
John, ſtand for three men; than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, 
ſtand for three men: for I knew a horſe that was called Peter; and I 
do not know but the maſter of the ſame team might call other of his horſes, 


James and John. Indeed if Peter, James, and John, are ſuppoſed to 


be the names only of men, it cannot be queſtioned but the nature of man 
is equally in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to be a man, 
without having the nature of a man in him: that is, ſuppoſe him to be a man, 


without being a man. But then this to me, I confeſs, gives no manner of 


clear or diſtinct apprehenfions concerning nature in general, or the nature of 
man in particular; it ſeeming to me to ſay no more but this, that a man is a 
man, and a drill is a drill, and a horſe is a horſe : or, which is all one, what 
has the nature of a man, has the nature of a man, or is a man; and what 


has the nature of a drill, has the nature of a drill, or is a drill; and what 
has the nature of a horſe, has the nature of a horſe, or is a horſe ; whether 
it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any one ſhould repeat this a 
thouſand times to me, and go over all the ſpecies of creatures, with ſuch an 


unqueſtionable aſſertion of every one of them; I do not find, that thereby I 
ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter apprehenſions either of nature in general, 


of of the nature of a man, a horſe, or a drill, &c. in particular. 


His Lordſhip adds, „ and this is the common nature, with a particular 


* ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them.” I do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſet 
down theſe words with a very good meaning; but ſuch is my misfortune, that 
I, for my life, cannot find it out. I have repeated © and this” twenty times to 
myſelf; and my weak underſtanding always rejolts, and what? To which I 
am always ready to anſwer, the nature of a man in Peter, and the nature of 
a man in James, and the nature of a man in John, is the common nature; 
and there I ſtop, and can go no farther to make it coherent to myſelf, till * 
add of man; and then it muſt be read thus; © the nature of man in Peter is 
e the common nature of man, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.” 
That the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if Peter be ſuppoſed to 
be a man, I certainly know, let the nature of man be what it will, of which I 


yet know nothing: but if Peter be not ſuppoſed to be the name of a man, but 


be the name of a horſe, all that knowledge vaniſhes, and I know nothing. 
But let Peter be ever ſo much a man, and let it be impoſſible to give that name 

| to a horſe, yet I cannot underſtand theſe words, that the common nature of 
man is in Peter; for whatſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever 


exiſts in Peter, is particular: but the common nature of man, is the general 


nature of man, or elſe I underſtand not what is meant by common nature, 
And it confounds my underſtanding, to make a general a particular. 


Bur to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, © it is the common 


« nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.“ But this helps not my 
underſtanding 1 in the caſe: for firſt, 1 do not underſtand what ſubſiſtence is, 
if it ſignify any thing different from exiſtence ; and if it be the ſame with 


exiſtence, then it is ſo far rom looſening tbe knot, that it leaves it juſt as it 
VOL. I. EH L was, 
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was, only covered with the obſcure and leſs known term, ſubſiſtence. For the © 
difficulty to me, is, to conceive an univerſal nature, or univerſal anything, 8 
to exiſt; which would be, in my mind, to make an univerſal a particular: 15 
which, to me, is impoſſible. F 

No, ſaid another who was by, it is but obig the word ſubſiſtence inſtead of | 
exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier ; if one will conſider this common or uni- : 
verſal nature, with a particular exiſtence, under the name of ſubſiſtence, the 'I 

| buſineſs 1 is done. i 

JosT as eaſy, replied the former, J find it in myſelf, as to conſider the | 
nature of a circle with four angles; for to conſider a circle with four angles, . 
is no more impoſſible to me, than to conſider an univerſal with a particular 
exiſtence; which is to conſider a univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a parti- 
cular. But the words, “proper to each of them,” follow to help me out. 

I hoped ſo, till I conſidered them; and then I found I underſtood them as little 

as all the reſt. For I know not what is a ſubſiſtence proper to Peter, more 
than to James or John, till J know Peter himſelf; and then indeed wy ſenſes 
will diſcern him from James or John, or any man living. 

His Lordſhip goes on: “ for the nature of man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from 
4e that ſame nature as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but 
e one perſon, as well as have the ſame vartre* Theſe words, by the cauſal 

particle for, which introduces them, ſhould be a proof of ſomething that goes 
before: but what they are meant for a proof of, I confeſs 1 underſtand not. 
For the propoſition preceding, as far as I can make any thing of it, is this, 
that the general nature of a man has a particular exiſtence in each of the three, 
Peter, James, and John. But then how the ſaying, that “the nature of man, 
as in Peter, is diſtin from the ſame nature as it is in James and John,” | 
does prove that the gener al nature of man does or can exiſt 1 in either of them, Fx 
JL cannot ee. 4 „ 
THz words which follow, ctherwile 455 would be one perſon, as well as 
e have the ſame nature,” I ſee the connection of; for it is viſible they were 
brought to prove, that the nature in Peter is diſtinct from the nature in James 
and John. But with all that, I do not ſee of what uſe or ſignificancy they are 
here: becauſe, to me, they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the propoſi- 
tion they are brought to prove. For I ſcarce think there can be a clearer pro- 
polition than this, VIZ, that three natures, that have three diſtin exiſtences in 
three men, are, as his Lordſhip ſays, three diſtinct natures, and ſo needs no 
proof. But to prove it by this, that other wiſe they could not be three per- 
is to prove it by a propoſition unintelligible to me; becauſe his Lord- 
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hip bas not yet told me, what the clear and diſtinct apprehenſion of perſon is, 
which I ought to have. For his Lordſhip ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a 
term, which has in itſelf a certain ſignification; I, who kavk no ſuch conce tion 
of it, ſhould in vain look for it in the propriety of our language, which is eſta- 
bliſhed upon arbitrary im poſition; and ſo can, by no means, imagine What 
perſon here ſignifies, till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to tell me. 


To this I replied, that page 2 59, wh. ch is but bx TAY Ather woes le. 
ſhip explains the notion of perſon. _ 
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To which the gentleman anſwered, whether I can get ha and: diſtinct 
apprehenſions of perſon, by what his Lordſhip ſays there of pcrion, I ſhall fre 
when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſſed, that perſon 
comes in here ſix pages too ſoon, for thoſe who want his Lordſhip s explica- 
tion of it, to make them have clear and diſtinct apprenentions of what he 
means, when he uſes it. 

For we mult certainly talk unintelligibly about nature and perſon, as well 


as about the doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have cl:ar and diſtinct appre- 


henſions concerning nature and perſon; as his Lordſhip fays, in the fore- 


going page. 
© 1Þ follows, © and this diq inction of 1 in them. is 3 bath by 


<* our ſenſes, as to their different accidents ; and by our reaſon, becauſe they have 


« a ſeparate exiſtence ; not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner. 
\._ Taszss words, ſaid he, which conclude this paragraph, tell us how perſons 
are diſtinguiſhed ; but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear 
and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, by eee it in diſtinct individuals : * 
which was the buſineſs of this paragraph. _ 
His Lordſhip ſays, we may conſider nature as in diſtinct individuals: ad 
fo I do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtin& phyſical atoms or particles 
of the air or æther, as when I conſider it in Peter, James and John. For three 
diſtin& phyſical atoms are three diſtin& individuals, and have three diſtinct 
- natures in them, as certainly as three diſtin&t men; though I cannot diſcern 
the diſtin ction between them by my ſenſes, as to their different accidents; nor. 
is their ſeparate exiſtence diſcernible to my reaſon, by their not coming into it 
at once and in the ſame manner: for they did, for ought I know, or at leaſt 
might, come into exiſtence at once and in the ſame manner, which was by 
creation. I think it will be allowed, that God did, or might, create more 
than one phyſical atom of matter at once: ſo that here nature may be conſi- 
dered in diſtinct individuals, without any of thoſe ways of diſtinction which his 
Lordſhip here ſpeaks of: and fo I cannot (ſee how tl cle laſt words contribute 
| Aught, to give us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature, by e nature 
in diſtinct individuals. 


Bor to try what clear and diſtin apprebenſions concerning nature, his 


Lordchip's way of conſidering nature in this paragraph carries in it; let me 
repeat his Lordſhip's diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common nature 
for another, viz. putting the common nature of animal, for the common nature 

of man, which his Lordſhip has, choſe to inſtance in ; and then his Lordſhip” 3 

words would run thus: * nature may be conſidered. two ways; firſt, as it 
is in diſtin individuals; as the nature of an animal is equally in Alezande er, 

Bucephalus, and Podargus: and this is the common nature, with a particular , 
** ſubliltence, proper to each of them. For the nature of animal, as in Buce- 
« phalus, is, diſtinct from the ſame nature as in Podargus and Alexander; 
«© otherwiſe they would be but one perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. 


« And this diſtinction of perſons 1 in them, is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to 


their different accidents; and by our reaſon, <cauſe they have a ſeparate 
9 exiſtence, not coming into it at once and in the {ame manner,” 
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To this I ſaid, I thought he did vieknes' to your Lordſhip s ſenſe, in apply- 


ing the word perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent individual, to Bucheph. lus 


and Podargus, which were two irrational animals. 


To which the gentleman replied, that he fell into this miſtake, by his 
thinking your Lordſhip had ſomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
ſubſtance were not the proper definition of perſon. But, continued he, I lay 
no ſtreſs on the word perſon, in the inſtance wherein I have uſed his Lordſhip' 8 


words, and therefore, if you pleaſe, put individual for it; and then reading it 
ſo, let me aſk you, whether that way of conſidering it contributes any thing 


to the giving you clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature? which it ought 


to do, if his Lordſhip's way of conſidering nature, in that paragraph, were of 


any uſe to that purpoſe : fince the common nature of animal is as much the 
ſame; or, as his Lordſhip ſays in the next paragraph, as much an entire 


notion of itſelf, as the common nature of man. And the common nature of 
animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with a particular 


ſubſiſtence proper to each of them; as the common nature of man is equally 
in Peter, James, and John, with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
them, &c. But pray what does all this do towards the giving you clear and 
diſtin apprehenſions of nature? 


I REPLIED, truly neither the conſideration of nature, as in his Lordſhip's 


diſtinct individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John; nor the conſideration of 


nature, as in your diſtinct individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Po- 
dargus; did any thing towards the giving me clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 


of nature. Nay, they were ſo far from it, that after having gone over both 
the one and the other ſeveral times in my thoughts, I ſeem to have leſs clear : 
and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature, than I had before. But whether it will 
be ſo with other people, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and ſome others, 
none of the dulleſt, whom I have talked with upon this ſubject, that muſt be 


left to experience; and if there be others that do hereby get ſuch clear and 


diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature, which may help them in their notions 
of the Trinity, that cannot be denied chem. 


THAT is true, ſaid he: but if that be fo, I muſt neveltelly conclude, ice - 
the notioniſts and the ideiſts have their apprehenſive faculties very differently 
turned; fince in their explaining themſelves (which th.y on both ſides think 
4 clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand one another. 


Bur let us go on to nature, conſidered abſtractly, in the next words. | 


SECONDLY, nature may be conſidered, ſays his en ee, with- 
out reſpect to individual perſons. _ 


I po not ſee, ſaid he, what perſons do hae more than any other indivi- 


duals. For nature, conſidered abſtractly, has no more reſpect to Prins: than 
any other ſort of individuals. _ 


AND then, fays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire notion of itſelf. To | 
make an entire notion of itſeif, being an exprefſion I never met with before, 


1 {hail not, I think, be much blamed if J bz not confident, that I perfectiy 
underſtand it. To gueſs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by 
it. conſi ler, that whatever the mind makes an object of its contemp'a- 
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tion at any time, may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, one 


idea; which may be an entire notion or idea, though it be but the half of what 
is the object of the mind at another time. For methinks the number five is 
as much an entire notion of itſelf, when the mind contemplates the number 


five by itſelf ; as the number ten is an entire notion by itſelf, when the mind 


contemplates that alone and its properties: and in this ſenſe I can underſtand 


aq entire notion by itlelf. But if it mean any thing elſe, I confels I do not 


underſtand it. But then the difficulty remains; for I cannot ſee how in this 


ſenſe, nature abſtractly conſidered makes an entire notion, more than the na- 


ture of Peter makes an entire notion. For if the nature in Peter be conſidered 
by itſelf, or if the abſtract nature of man be conſidered by itſelf, or if 


the nature of animal (which is yet more abſtract) be conſidered by itſelf; 


every one of theſe being made the whole object, that the mind at any 


time contemplates, n to me, as much an entire notion as either of the 
other. 


Hor farther, what the calling nature, abſtractly ee an entire notion 
in itſelf, eontributes to our having or not having clear and distinct apprehen- 
ſions of nature, is yet more remote from my comprehenſion. 

His Lordſhip' s next words are; * for however the ſame nature may be in Vind. p. 254. 


« different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf remains one and the ſame: 


« which appears from this evident reaſon, that otherwiſe wy individual 


„% muſt make a different kind.“ 
Tue coherence of which diſcourſe, continued he, tending, as it ſeems, to 


prove, that nature, conſidered abſiractly, makes an entire notion of itſelf; 
ſtands, as far as I can comprehend it, thus: * becauſe every individual muſt 
not make a different kind; thetefore. nature, however it be in different 
individuals, yet in itſelf it remains one and the ſame. And becauſe nature, 

„ however it be in different individuals, yet in itſelf remains one and the 
e ſame; therefore, conſidered abſtractly, it makes an entire notion of itſelf.” 
This is the argument of this paragraph; and the connection of it, if I under- 


ſtand the connecting words, “s for, and from this evident reaſon,” But if they 


are uſcd for any thing elſe but to tie thoſe propoſitions together, as the proots 
one of another, in that way I have mentioned; I confeſs, I underſtand them 
not, nor any thing that 1s meant by this whole paragraph. And in that ſenſe 
1 anderftand it in, what it does towards the giving us clear and diſtinct appre- ; 


heuſions of nature, I mult confeſs I do not ſee at all, 
Tubus far, ſaid he, we have conſidered his Lordſhip's explication of nature ; 
and my underſtanding what his Lordſhip has difcourſed upon it, under ſeveral 


heads, for the giving us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning it. 


LET us now read what his Lordthip has ſaid concerning perſon; that I ma 


ſince you de ſire it of me, let you ſee how far J have got any clear and Alter 


apprehenſion of perſon, from his Lordſhip's explication of that. His Lord- 


ſhip's words are; “let us Low come to the idea of a perſon, For although vine. 
the common nature of mankind be the ſame, yet we ſce a difference in the. 


« ſeveral individuals from one another: ſo that Peter, aud James, and John, 
« are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is net John, 


©« But 


p. 259. 
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But what is this diſtinction ſoundes upon: they may be diſtinguiſhed from 


« each other by our ſenſes, as to difference of features, diſtance of place, 
Fe. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing. there were no external difference, 


ec yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the fame 


© common nature. And here lies the true idea of a perſon, which ariſes. 
« from the manner of ſubſiſtence, which is in one individual, and is not com- 


&© municable to another. An ingtie intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſed 


« jn the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar 
« manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elle, of the fame 
« kind; and this is it which is called perſonality.” 


In theſe words, this I underſtand very well, that ſuppoſing Peter, James, 5 
and John to be all three men; ; and man being a name for one kind of ani- 
male, they are all of the ſame kind. I underſtand too very well, that Peter is 


not james, and James is not John, but that there is a difference in theſe ſeveral 


individuals. I underſtand alſo, that they may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by our ſenſes, as to different features and diſtance of place, &c. But 
what follows, I do confeſs I do not, underſtand, where his Lordſhip ſays, 
« but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, 
« yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame 
For firſt, whatever willingneſs I have to gratify his Lordſhip in 
whatever he would have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I find, ſuppoſe, that there 
is no ſuch external difference between Peter and James, as difference of 
place; for I cannot ſuppoſe a contradiction: and it ſeems to me to rh al 
contradiction to ſay, Peter and James are not in different places. Th 38 next 
thing I do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip ſays in theſe words; © for 


59 


6: nature. 


« ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a diffe- 


« rence between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame nature.“ For theſe 
words being here to ſhew what the diſtinction of Peter, James, and John, is 


founded upon, I do not underſtand how they at all do it. 


His Lordſhip ſays, Peter is not James, and James is not John.” He then | 
afks, © but what is this diſtinction founded upon?“ And to reſolve that, he 
anſwers, „ not by difference of features, or diſtance of place,” with an &c. 
becauſe, © ſuppoſiog there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a 
In which paſſage, by theſe words, ſuch external 


« difference e them.“ 
difference, muſt be meant all other difference but what his Lordſhip, in the 


next words, is going to name; or elſe I do not fee how his Lordſhip ſhews 
what this diſtinction is founded upon. For if, ſuppoſing ſuch external diffe- 
rences away, there may be other differences on which to found their diſtinc- 
tion, beſides that other which his Lordthip ſubjoins, viz, © the difference that 


© is between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame nature.” I cannot ſee 


that his Lordſhip has ſaid any thing to ſhew what the diſtinction between thoſe 
individuals is founded on; becauſe if he has not, under the terms external 

difference, comprized all . differences beſides that his chief and fundamental : 
one, viz, the difference between them as ſeveral individuals, in the ſame. 


1 common 


« to the making of a perſon, than the proper definition of it; for a perſon re- 
| lates to ſomething which doth diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent ſubſtance. 
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% common nature ; * it may be founded: on what his Lordſhip has not men- 
tioned. I conclude then it is his Lordſhip's meaning, (or elſe I can ſee no 


meaning in his words) that ſuppoſing no difference between them, of features 
or diſtance of place, &c. i, e. no other difference between them, yet there 
would be ſtill the true ground of diſtinction, in the difference between them, 
as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. 

Lex vs then underſtand, if we can, what is the difference between things, 


barely as ſeveral individuals in the fame | common nature, all other differences 
laid aſide. 


TRu Lx, ſaid I, that I cannot conceive. 
Nox I neither, replied the gentleman : for conſidering them as ſeveral in- 
dividuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he ſaid, Peter was not James, 


and James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew on what the 
diſtinction between them was founded, his Lordſhip nee ied have gone no far- 
ther in his enquiry after that, for that he had found already: and yet methinks 
thither are we at laſt come again, as to the foundation of the diſtinction be- 
tween them, viz. that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. 
Nor can J here ſee any other ground of the diſtinction between thoſe, that are 
ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, but this, that they are 


ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. Either this is all the mean- 


ing that his Lordſhip's words, when conſidered, carry in them; or elſe I do 
not underſtand what they mean: and either way, I muſt own, they do not 
much towards the giving me clear and diſtinct ppretieofione of Nature and 


Pe 


the ſeveral individuals: and in the latter part of them, he ſpeaks of ſeveral 


individuals being in the ſame common nature. I do by no means find fault 


with ſuch figurative and common ways of ſpeaking, in popular and bind 


_ diſcourſes, where unaccurate thoughts allow unaccurate ways of ſpeaking ; 


but 1 think I way ſay, that metaphorical expreſſions (which ſeldom terminate 


in preciſe truth) ſhould be as much as poſſible avoided, when men under- 
take to deliver clear and diſtinct apptrehenſions, and exact notions of things: 
| becauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the letter, (as we find they 


are apt to be) They Aeg 99 and 1 rather than enlighten and 


inſtruct. 
I vo not ſay this (continued he) with an intention to accuſe his Lordſhip of 
Inaccurate notions; but yet, 1 think, his ſticking ſo cloſe all along to that 
vulgar way of ſpeaking of the ſame common vature, being in ſeveral indivi- 
_ duals, has made him lefs eaſy to be underſtood. For to ſpeak truly and 
| precitely of this matier, as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and 


the ſame common nature in ſcveral individuals: for all, that in truth is in 


them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true mean- 
ing (when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular phraſe, I take to be 


this, "and no more, that Fey Pati ;Cular Individual man or horſe, &c. has ſuch a 
"1001 nature 


Ox thing more I muſt remark to you, in his Lordſhip- s way of expreſſing 
himſelf here; and that is, in the former part of the words laſt read, he peaks, 
as he does all along, of the ſame common nature being in mankind, or in 


867 


uſed in the Engliſh tongue. 


bid to find two individuals, without any difference: but that, I fin 
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nature or conſti ution, as agrees and is conformable to that idea, which, that 
general name ſtands for. 

IIS Lordſhip's next words are; © and here lies the true idea wp} 2 perſoß, 
« hich ariſes from that manner of ſubſiſtence which is in one individual, and 


« js not communicable to another.” The reading of theſe words, ſaid he, 
makes me wiſh, that we had ſome other way of communicating our thoughts, 


than by words; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a pleaſure to have 


ſeen what his Lordſhip s thoughts were when he. writ this, as it is now an 
uneaſineſs to pudder in words and expreſſions, whoſe meaning one does not 


comprehend. But let us do the beſt we can. And here, lays his Lord- 
« ſhip, lies the true idea of perſon,” 


PrRksox being a diſ-ſyllable, that in itſelf ſignifies nothing; what is meant 


by the true idea of it (it having no idea, one more than another, that belongs 
fo it, but the idea of the articulate ſound, that thoſe two ſyllables make in 
- pronouncing) I do not vnderſtand. If by true idea be meant true ſignification, 
then theſe words will run thus; here lies the true ſignification of the word 
perſon : and then to make it more intelligible, we muſt change here into 


herein, and then the whole comma will ſtand thus; herein lies the true ſigni- 
fication of the word perſon: which reading, herein, muſt refer to the preced- 


ing words. And then the meaning of theſe words will be, the true ſignification 


of perſon lies in this, that“ ſuppoſing there were no other difference in the 


« ſeveral individuals of the fame kind, yet there is a difference between 
them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature.“ Now, if in this 
lies the true ſignification of the word perſon, he muſt find it here that can. 
For if he does find it in theſe words, he muſt find it to be ſuch a e 
as will make the word perſon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podargus, 


to Alexander: for let the difference between Bucephalus and Podergus, as 


ſeveral individuals in the fame common nature, be what it will; it is certain, 


It will always be as great, as the difference between Alexander and Hector, 
as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature. 80 that, if the true ſigni- 


fication of perſon lies in that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and 


Podarbus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any one reaſon ever 
ſo ſubtilly or profoundly about the true idea, or the ſignification of the term 


perſon, he will nev-r be able to make me underſtand, that Bucephalus and 
Podargus are perſons, in the true * of the word perſon, as ee 


* 


Bur that which more certainly and for ever will pier me from findin 


the true ſignification of perſon, lying in the foregoing words, is, that they 
require me to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, i. e. find a difference 
between two individuals, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, 
without any other difference, For if I never find any other: difference, I 
ſhould never find two individuals. For firſt, we find ſome difference, and by 


that we find they ate two or ſeveral individuals; but in this ay we are 


is too 
ſubtil and ſublime for my weak capacity. But when b any "Uifference of. 


time, or place, or any thing elſe, I have once found them to be two, Or 
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ſeveral, 1 cannot for ever after conſider ihem but as ſeveral. They wing 
once, by ſome difference, found to be two, it is unavoidable for me, from 
thenceforth, to conſider them as two. But to find ſeverals where I find no 
difference; or, as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to call it, external difference at all; 
is, L confeſs, too hard for me. 

_ Tuis his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe words which follow; © which 
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% of ariſes from the manner of ſubliſtence, which is in one individual, which is 
bf « not communicable to another :” which is, I own, a learned way of ſpeak- 
1 ing, and is ſuppoſed to contain ſome refined philoſophick notion of it, which 
+ to me is either wholly incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſſed in theſe 
- plain and common words, viz. That every thing that exiſts has, in the time 
5 or place, or other perceivable differences of its exiſtence, ſomething incom- 
15 municable to all thoſe of its own kind, whereby it will eternally be kept 
5 ' ſeveral from all the reſt, This, I think, is that which the learned have been 


pleaſed to term a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence; but if this manner of ſub- 
ſiſtence be any thing elſe, it will need ſome farther ee to make me 
underſtand it. 

His Lordſhip's next words which foltow,: I muſt acknowledge are alſo 
wholly incomprehenſible to me: they are, © an individual intelligent ſub- 
e ſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the en of a perſon, than the proper | 
« definition of it.” 

PERSON is a word; and the idea that word ſtands for, or the proper figni- 

fication of that word, is what I take his Lordſhip is here giving us. Now 
T 7 is meant by ſaying, an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſup- 
1 | « poſed to the making the ſignification of the word perſon, than the proper 
ET A definitiqn of it,” is beyond my reach. And the reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, 
- KB 3 puts it in that, or any other ſenſe, farther from my comprehenſion. Fer a 

2 e perſon relates to ſomething, which does diſtinguiſh it from another intelli- 
F « vent ſubſtance in the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies in 
5 ese the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and none elſe, of 
1 « the kind: and this is that which is called perſonality.” 
Ius words, if nothing elſe, convince me, that I: am Davus, and not 
Oedipus 3 ; and fo I muſt leave them. 

His Lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, hs cad for a Fa 31tion * 
i perſon, in theſe words; “ therefore a perſen is a compleat intelligent ſub- Vind,p 261. 
* ſtance, with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” Where 1 cannot but 
_ obſerve, that what was, as I think, denied or half denied to be the proper 
definition of perſon, in ſaying, © 1t was rather ſuppoſed to the making of a 
Nw Fe than the proper definition of it,” is yet here got into his Lordſhip's 

definition of perſon; which I cannot ſuppoſe, but his Lordſhip takes to be a 

proper definition. There is only one word changed in it; and inſtead of 
individual intelligent ſubſtance,” his Lordſhip has put it © compleat in: elligent 
ſubſtance: which, whether it makes his the more proper definition, 1 leave 

to others; ſince poſſibly ſome will be apt to think, that a proper definition 
of. perſon cannot be well made, without the term individual, or an equi- 


valent. But his Lordſhip has, as appears by the place, put in compleat, io yind. p. 215. 
: VOL. I. = e | 8 ih 


— 


me ſeems doubtfal: 
a compleat intelligent ſubſtance b 


- 


- to write againſt your on Vindication of 1 the 


intelligent, no body, I gueſs, thinks, 


| gulnele, 


words: © et us now 
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ex-lude the ſoul from being a perſon ; which, whether it does it or no, to 


becauſe poſſibly many may think, that the ſoul is 


itſelf, whether in the body or out of 
the body; becauſe every ſubſlance, that has a being, is a compleat ſubſtance, 


whether joined or not joined to another. And as to the ſoul's being 


AND thus J have, at your. requeſt, 


rc {o nec; {ary to the underitanding the doctrine of the Trinity, and talk- 
ing intel} ;jeibly about it. And it 1 ſhould judge of cthers by my own 


But I mealure not others by my nar- 
| with others may profit by his Lordſhip's explication of nature 


And { the converſation ended. 


My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with a dialogue of 


this kind, had not your L:rdſhip forced me to it in my own defence. Your 
Lordſhip, at the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, has theſe 


de how far theſe things can come from our ideas, by 
“ ſenſation and reflection.“ 


explication of perſon, your Lordſhip fays; * but how do our fimple ideas 


« help us out in this matter ? Can we learn from them the difference of na- 
« ture and perſon?“ Your Lordſhip concludes we cannot. 


what makes a perſon, mult be underſtood ſome other way. 


my Lord, my book is thought worthy by your Lordſhip, to be brought into the 
controveriy, and argued againſt, in your Vindication of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity 3 becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
of nature and perſon cannot be had from it. 


I 1UMBLY crare leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that TT want of a aford- 


ing clear and diſtinct apprehcnfions concerning- nature and perſon, make any- 


Polk Anti-triniturian, and, as fuch, fit to be writ againſt by your Lordſhip 3. ;. 


VOur Lord(hip! ought, in the opinion of a great many men, in the firſt place, 
doctrine of the Trinity: fince,. 


among the many I have conſulted concerning vour Lordſhip's notions of nature 


and per Con, do not find any one that underſtands them better, or has got 


from them any clearer or more diſtinct apprehenfions Concerning nature and 
Perſon, than L my elf, which indeed is none at all. 


Tri owning of this to your Lordſbip in my former letter, 1 nd, 1 


your Lordſhip: I have therefore here laid before your. Lordi p ſome part : 


of thoſe dijhcalties which appcar to me, and others, in your Lordſhip's 
explication of nature an Tot perſon, 


Is my "apology for ſaying, IL had not learned 
any thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and. diſtinct 


-anvrehenſions-of nature and perſon, in olve any treatiſe in the Unitarian con- 
troverſy; your Lotdihip's, upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 


mine 3 3 


that che ſoul is compleated in that, 
by its union with the body; for then it would follow, that it would not 


be equally intelligent out of the body; which, I think, no body will ſay. 


gone over all that his Lordſhip has 
ſaid, to give us cicar and diſtinct a pprehenfions of nature and perſon, which. 


I ſhould fear that by his Lorithip's diſcourſe, few would be helped: 
to think or talk intelligibly about i;. 


row capacity: 
and perlon, more than I 2 5 done. 


And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your 


But you ſay, 
And hereupon, 
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mine; and may be d one of the rf tha t ought to be charged. with 
that offence, againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. _ 15 
This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underſtand better. 870 
the not being able to get clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature 
and perſon, from what your Lordihip has ſud of them, be the w ant of Cap 


city in my underſtai, ding, or want of ciearneſ3 in that which | have cndet- 


voured to underſtand, | ſhall not preſume to ſay; of that the world mult 
judge. If it be my dulnefs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own QUICK = 
nels, having every day experience how ſhort-fighted I am) 1 have this yet to 
defend me from any very ſevere cenſure in the caſe, that I have as much 

endeavoured to underſtand your Lordſhip, as I ever did to underſtand any 
body. And if your Lordſhip! s notions, laid down about nature and perſon, | 


are plain and intelligible, there are a great many others, whole parts. lie under 
no blemiſh in the world, who find them neither plain nor intelligible. 


PAR DON me therefore, I beſeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordſhip's 
queſtion, ** how do your Lordſhip's notions help us out in this matter? Can 
« we learn from them, clear and diſtin& apprehenſions concerning nature and 


< perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtinction?” To which the anſwer 
will ſtand, no; till your Lordſhip has explained your notions of them a little 
_ clearer, and ſhewn what ultimately they are founded on and made up of, if 


they are not ultimately founded on and made up of our ſimple ideas, received 
from ſenſation and reflection; which is that for which, in this point, you except 


againſt my book : and yet, though your Lordſhip ſets yourſelf to prove, that Vind, P. asl. 
5 they cannot be had from our ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflection; though &. 
your Lordſhip lays down ſeveral heads about them, yet you do net, that I lee, 


offer any ti. ing to inſtruct us from what other original they come, or whence 
they are to be had. 


Bur perhaps this may be my want of underſtanding what your Lordſhip 
has ſaid about them: and, poſſibly, from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not 


| ſee how the four paſſages your Lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my book, (though Vind. p, 251% 


there be no ſuch paſſages in my book, as, I think, your Lordſhip acknow- 255259. 


| ledges, ſince your Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I ſaid therenj pon ;) 
the two things your Lordſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the dee this P. 255. 


matter, and the four inferences your Lordſhip makes; are all, or any of them, P. 25 5259. 
applied by your Lordſhip, to ſhe that clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning 
nature and perſon cannot be had upon my principles; at leaſt as clear as can 


be had upon your Lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know them. 


 HiTHERTo, my Lord, I have coulidered only what is charged upon my 
book by your Lordſhip, in reference to the Unitarian controverſy, viz. the 
manner and grounds on which my book has been, by your Lordſhip, endea- 
voured to be brought into the controverſy concerning the Trinity, with which 
it hath nothing to do: nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, yet 
ſhewed that it has. 

"THERE remains to be 1 ſeveral things, which your Lordſhip thinks 
faulty in my book; which, whether they have any thing to do or no with 


the ans of the Trini'y, 1 think mytelf obliged. to give your Lordſhip 


4 2 "PE  fatisfaCtion 
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ſatisfaction in, either by acknowledging my errors, or giving your Lordſhip an 
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account wherein your Lordſhip's diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincing me of 
them. But theſe papers being already grown to a bulk that exceeds the ordi- 
nary ſize of a letter, I ſhall reſpite your Lordſhip's farther trouble in this mat- 
ter. for the preſent, with this promiſe, that I ſhall not fail to return my 


acknowledgements to your Lordſhip, for thoſe other parts of the letter you have 


| honoured me with. 


F. 131. 


of » 


letter: and I do aſſure you, that it is out of no diſreſp 


BE TORE I conclude, it is fit, with due acknowledgment, I take notice of 


theſe words, in the cloſe of your Lordſhip's letter: * I hope, that in the 
managing this debate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the rules of civility, or 


* miſtaken your meaning; both which I have endeavoured to avoid. And I 


* return you thanks for the civilities you have expreſſed to me, through your 
ect, or the leaſt ill- 


ill to you, that I have again conſidered this matter,” &c. 


: 


Your Lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my meaning: and I, my 


Lord, hope that where you have (as I humbly conceive I ſhall make it appear 


you have) miſtaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before your 


 Lord'hip. And I the more confidently ground that hope upon this expreſſion 


of your Lordſhip here, which I take to be intended to that purpoſe ; ſince, in 


thoſe ſeveral inſtances I gave in my former letter, of your Lordſhip's miſtak- 
ing not only my meaning, but the very words of my book which you quoted, 


your Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to bear with me, without any manner of 
reply. R Deb. : | . 1 | 1 17 55 70 8 i : 
 'Yovur Lordſhip aſſures me, © that it is out of no diſreſpect or the leaſt ill- 


« will to me, that you have again conſidered this matter,” 


Mv Lord, my never having, by any act of mine, deſerved otherwiſe of 
your Lordſhip, is a ſtrong reaſon to keep me from queſtioning what your 
Lordſhip ſays. And, I hope, my part in the controverſy has been fach, that 


I may be excuſed from making any ſuch profeliion, in reference to what I 


write to your Lordſhip. And I thall take care to continue to defend myſelf 
ſo, in this controverſy, which your Lordſhip is pleaſed to have with me, that I 
ſhall not come within the need of any apolozy, that what I ſay is out of no 
diſteſpect or the leaſt ill- will to your Lordſhip. But this muſt not hinder me 


any where, from laying the argument in its due light, for the advantage of 


truth. BTL es.” e 
Tus, my Lord, I ſay not to your Lordſhip, who propoſing to yourſelf, as 


vou ſay in this very page, nothing but truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs, 


| ſhould deſerve any other character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
to give it in the beginning of your poſtſcript. It is my misfortune to have any 


that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can: but this I 
ſay, upon occaſion of ſome exceptions of this kind, which I have heard others 
have made againſt the former letter I did myſelf the honour to write to your 


Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Though your 


_ Lordthip, who knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules of civility, 


finds nothing to blame in my way of writing ; and I ſhould be very ſorry it 


controverſy with your Lordſhip ; but ſince the concern of truth alone engages 


me 


me im it, as I know your Lordſhip will expect that I ſhould omit nothing that 
mould make for truth, for that is the end we both profe ſs to aim at; ſo J 
ſhall take care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly mixtures, which 
do no way become a lover of truth in any debate, eſpecially with one of vour 
Lordſhip's character and dignity, 

My Lord, the imputation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm, and to the over- 


. throwing any article of the chriſtian faith, are no ſmall charges; and all 
1 cenſures of that high nature, I humbly conceive, are with «he more caution ly 
FR to be paſſed, the greater the authority is of the perſon they come from. e — 


But whether to pronounce ſo hardly of the book, merely upon ſurmiſes, be 


1 to be taken for a mark of 0 to the author, I muſt leave to your 
LS Lordſhip. This I am ſure, I find the world thinks me obliged to vindicate 
++ myſelf, 1 have taken leave to lay, merely upon ſurmiſes, becauſe I cannot 
ſee any argument your Lordſhip has any where brought, to ſhew its ten- 
dency to ſcepticiſm, beyond what your Lordſhip has in theſe words in this 
page, viz. that it is your Lordſhip's great prejudice againſt it that it leads to 
icepticiſm ; or, that your LEND can hd no 1 o attain to canginty in 
it, upon my grounds. fo 
1 I co ESS my Lord, I think that thers i is a x great part of. the. viſible, and-a - 
= EO: great deal more of the yet much larger intellectual world, whereia our poor 
and weak underſtandings, in this ſtate, are not capable of knowledge; and 
this, I think, a great part of mankind agrees with me in. But whether or 
= no my way of certainty by ideas comes ſhort of what it ſhould, or your Lord- 
= _ ſhip's way, with or without ideas, will carry us to clearer and larger degrees 
of certainty z we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us know where- 
in your way of certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid ſcepticiſm, it is 
better to have ſome way of certainty (though it will not lead us to it in every 
| thing) than no way at all. 
| Tx neceſſity your Lordſhip has put upon me of vindicating mylelf, muſt 
1 be my apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond trouble; which, I aſſure 
| 4 myſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was 0 much concerned 
| 


for my vindication, as to declare, you had no reaſon to be ſorry, that the P. 36. 
1 author of Chriſtianity not myſterious had given me occaſion to vindicate my- 
1 ſelf. I return your Lordſhip my humble thanks, for affording 1 me this ſecond. 

1 e opportunity to do 1 ty and am, with the utmoſt reſpect, 
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p.0:4 7.4644 + 7 
My Lok, 


FT'HOUGH I have ſo great a precedent, as your Lordſhip has given 
me in the letter you have honoured me with; yet, I doubt, whether 


even your Lordſhip's example will be enough to juſtify me to the world, if, 


in a letter writ to one, I ſhould put a poſtſcript in anſwer to another man, 


to whom I do not ſpeak in my letter: I ſhall therefore only beg, that your 


Lordſhip will be pleaſed to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort anſwer to the paper 
of another man, not big enough to be publiſhed by itſelf, appear under the 
ſame cover with my anſwer to your Lordſhip, The paper itſelf came to my 
hands, at the ſame time that your Lerdſhip's letter did; and containing 


Rs 8 
ſome exceptions to my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, is not wholly 
foreign in the matter of it. Jo Ol 
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another evidence, as I take it, of his veraciiy. 
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An Effay concerning H uman an Underſtanding, &c. 


JEFORE any thing c came out e my Eſſay concerning Homan Une: 
derſtanding the laſt year, I was told, that I. muſt prepare myſelf for a 


Form that was coming ag-init it; it being refolved by ſome men, that it 
was neceſſary that book of mine hoald, as it is phraſed, be run down. I do 


not ſay, that the author of theſe Remarks was one of thoſe men: but I pre- 


miſe this as the reaſon of the anſwer I am about to give him. And though 
I do not ſay he was one of them, yet in this, Ithink, every indifferent reader will 


agree with me, that his letter does not very well ſuit with the eee he 
takes upon himſelf, or the deſign he pretends in writing it. 


He pretends, the buſineſs of his letter is to be . but if that x were 


in carneſt fo, I ſuppoſe be would have done two things quite otherwiſe than 
he has. The firſt is, that he would nat have thought it neceſſary for his 
particular information, that his letter (that pretends inquiry in the boy of 


it, though it carries remarks in the title) ſhould have been publiſhed in print: 


l:arner, yet he would mils his aim, if he were not taken notice of as a teacher; 


whereby I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the perſon of a 


and particularly, that his remarks ſhewed the world great faults in my book. 
Tus other is, that he has not ſet his name to his letter of inquiries; where- 


infinitely. powerfu] and wile being, be veracious or no; unleſs falſchood be in 


by | might, by knowing the perſon that inquires, the better know how to ſuit 
my anſwer to him. I. cannot much blame him in another reſvect, for concealing | 
his name: for, I think, any one who eppeats among chriſtians, may be well 


aſhamed of his name, when he raiſes ſuch a doubt.z 2s this, viz. whether an p. 6, 


ſuch reputation with this gentleman, that he concludes lying to be no mark. 


of weakrels and folly. Beſiles, this author might, if he kad pleaſ:d, have 


taken notice, that in more places than one, I ſpeak ot the goodneſs of God; 


Hs 


: P. 6. 


| p. 6. | 
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He ſeems concerned to know upon what ground I will build che divine 
« Jaw, when I purſue morality to a demonſtration ?” 


Ir he had not been very much in hafte, he would have ſeen, that his 


queſtions, in that paragraph, are a little too farward ; unleſs he thinks it ne- 


ceſſary I ſhould write, when and upon what he thinks fit. When I know 
him better, I may perhaps think I owe him great obſervance ; but ſo-much as 


that, very few men think due to themſelves. 


I nave ſaid indeed in my book, that I thought morality capable of Sino 


ftration, as well as the mathematicks: but I do not remember where 1 pro- 
miſed this gentleman to demonſtrate it to him. 


He ſays, © if he knew upon what grounds I would build my demonſtration 


ef morality, he could make a better Judgment of it.“ His judgment who 


makes ſuch demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a judge, that he 


cannot ſtay till what he has ſuch a mind to be fitting upon, be born; does 


not ſeem of that conſequence, that any one ſhould be in haſte to gratiſy his 
impatience. 


AnD fince © he think the illiterate part: of mankind (which is the greateſt) 


«© muſt have a more compendious way to know their duty, than by long de- 


*« ductions;” he may do well to conſider, whether it were for their ſakes he 


publiſhed this queſtion, VIZ. 0 What 1 is the reaſon and ground of the divine 


« law?” - 
Wuokvrx ſincerely acknowledges any law to be the law of God, cannot 


fail to acknowledge alſo, that it hath all that reaſon and ground that a juſt and 


wile law can or ought to have; and will eaſily e 1 to forbear 
raiſing ſuch queſtions and ſcruples about it. 


A Man that infinuates, as he does, as if J held, that ** the diſtinction of . 


4 virtue and vice, was to be picked up by our eyes, our ears, or our noſtrils;“ 
ſhews fo much Ignorance, or 10 much malice, that he deſerves no other 


anſwer but pity. 


„I 'uE immortality of the foul i is another thing, he ſays, be cannot clear to 
« himſelf, upon my principles. It may be ſo. The right reverend the Lord 
Biſhop of Worceſter, in the letter he has lately honoured me with in print, has 


undertaken to prove, upon my principles, the ſoul's immateriality; which, I 
ſuppoſe, this author will not queſtion to be a proof of its immortality. And 


to his Lordſhip's letter, I refer him for it. But if that will not ſerve his turn, 
I will tell him a principle of mine that will clear it to him; and that is, the 
revelation of life and immortality of Jeſus Chriſt, through the goſpel. 


He mentions other doubts he has, unreſolved by my principles. If my 
principles do not reach them, the world I think will, I am ſure I ſhall, be 
obliged to him, to direct me to ſuch as will ſapply that defect in mine. For 


I never had the vanity to hope to out-do all other men. Nor did I propoſe 


to myſelf, in publiſhing my Eſſay, to be an anſwerer of queſtions ; or expect 
that ali doubts ſhould go out of the world, as ſoon as my book came into it. 


Tae world has now my book, ſuch as it is: if any one finde, that there be 
many queſtions tit my principles wil not reſolve, he will do the world more 


ſervice 
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An Anſwer to Remarks, &c. 


ſervice to lay down Tack principles as will reſolve them, than to quarrel witbr 


my ignorance. (which I readily acknowledge) and poſlibly for that which can- 
not be done., I ſhall never think the worſe of mine, becauſe they will not 
xeſolve every one's doubts, till I ſee thoſe principles, laid down by any one, that 
will; and then I will quit mine. 

le any one finds any thing in my Eſſay to be corrected, he may, when he 


pleaſes, write againſt it; and when I think fit, I will anſwer him. For Ido 
not . intend my time ſhall be waſted at the pleaſure of every one, who may 
have a mind to pick holes in my ar and ſhew his Kill in the art of 


confutation.. 


To conclude; were TR nothing elſe in it. I ſhould not think it fit to 


trouble myſelf avout the queſtions of a man, which he himſelf does not think 
worth the Snag; 5 
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Mr. LOCXE“Ss REPLY 


To the Right Reverend the 


Lord Biſhop of WoRCESTER's Anſwer to his 


Second Letter: 


Wherein, beſides other incident matters, what his Lordſhip has 


ſaid concerning certainty by reaſon, certainty by ideas, and 
certainty by faith; the reſurrection of the body; the imma- 


teriality of the foul; the inconſiſtency of Mr. Lockx's notions 


with the articles of the chriſtian faith, and their tendency to 


ſcepticiſm ;z is examined. 


My Lov, 


AF OUR Lordſhip, in the beginning of the laſt letter you honoured me 
Y with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſpleaſed at my having ſaid too much 
already in the queſtion between us, that I think I may conclude, you 
would be well enough pleaſed if I ſhould ſay no more; and you would 
diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my promiſe I made you to anſwer the other 


parts of your firſt letter. If this proceeds from any tenderneſs in your Lord- 


ſhip for my reputation, that you would not have me expoſe myſelf by an 
overflow of words, in many places void of clearneſs, coherence, and argument, 


and that therefore might have been ſpared; I muſt acknowledge it is a piece 
of great charity, and ſuch wherein' you will have a laſting advantage over me, 
ſince good manners will not permit me to return you the like. Or ſhould I, 


in the ebullition of thoughts, which in me your Lordſhip finds as impetuous 
as the ſprings of Modena mentioned by Ramazzim, be in danger to forget 
myſelf, and to think I had ſome right to return the general complaint of length 
and intricacy without force; yet you have ſecured yourſelf from the ſuſpicion 


of any ſuch traſh on your fide, by making cobwebs the eaſy product of thoſe 


who write out of their own thoughts, which it might be a crime in me to 


impute to your Lordſhip. | e 1 
Ie this complaint of yours be not a charitable warning to me, I cannot well 


gueſs at the deſign of it; for I would not think that in a controverſy, which 
you, my Lord, have dragged me into, you would aſſume it as a privilege due to 
5 4 | a Youts 


Mr. Lo CKE's ſecond Reply, &c. 


yourſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, nad expect 
I ſhould reply only fo, and ſo much, as would Juſt ſuit your good liking, and 
ſerve to ſet the cauſe right on that fide which your Lordſhip contends for. 

| My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledge the great diſtance that is between 
your Lordſhip and myſelf, and pay that deference that is due to your dignity 
and perſon. But controverſy, though it excludes not good m manners, will not 
be managed with all that ſubmiſſion which one is ready to pay in other caſes. 
Truth, which is inflexible, has here its intereſt, which malt not be given, up 
in a compliment. Plato and Ariftot! e, and other great names muſt give way, 
rather than make us renounce truth, or the friendthip we have for her, 

Turs poflibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not ſpun out of my own 
thoughts ; I have the authority of others for it, I think it was in print before 
I was born. But you will fay however, I am too long in my replies. It is not 
impoſſible but it may be ſo. But with all due reſpect to your Lordſhip's 
authority (the greatneſs whereof I ſhall always readily acknowledge) I muſt 
crave leave to ſay, that in this caſe you are by no means a proper judge. 
are now, as wel! your Lordſſiip as myſelf, before a tribunal to which you have 
appealed, and before which you have brought me: it is the publick muſt be 
judge, whether your Lordſhip has enlarged 100 far in accuſing me, or I in de- 
fending myſelf. Common juſtice makes great allowance to a man pleading in 
his own defence ; and a little length (if he ſhould be guilty of it) finds excuſe 
in che compaſion of by-ſtanders, when they ſee a man cauſeleſsly attacked, 


Ve 


oy 


after anew wa iy, by a potent adverſary; and, under various e occalions 


ſought, and words wreſted to his diſadvantage. 
Tuls, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to think to be my caſe. whilf this 


ſtrange Way your [.ord{bip has brought me into this controverly ; your gradual 


acc nations of my book, and the different cauſes your Lordſhip has aligned 


of them; togetier with quotations out of it, which J cannot find there; 


and other things I Hv complained of (to ſome of which your Lordſhip 523 | 
not vouchſaicd any ai 10 et) (hall remain unaccounted for, as 1 humbly « conceive 


| they do. 
I conFsss my. anſwers : are long, and I wiſh they could have been hier 


But the difficulty I have to find out, and ſet before others your Lordſhip's 


meaning, that they may ſee what I am anſwering to, and ſo be able to judge of 
the pertinency of what I ſay ; has unavoidably enlarged them. 


Whether this 
be wholly owing to my dulneſs, or whether a little perplexedneſs both as to 


grammar and coherence, cauſed by thoſe numbers of thoughts, whether of 


your own or others, that crowd from all parts to be ſet down when you write, 
may not be allowed to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. 
at the mercy of your Lordſhip, and my other readers! in the point, and know 
not how to avoid a fault that has no remedy. 

YouR Lordſhip ſays, © the world ſoon grows weary of controverſies, 

eſpecially when they are about perſonal matters; which made your Lordfh' p 


fifty pages in rene wing and enlarging a complaint Wholly concerning 
himſelf,” 


4 E 2 


wonder that one who underſtands the world an well, ſhould ſpend above 
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_« enlarging my complaint concerning myſelf.” Your wonder, I humbly 


* proceeded to other particulars of my vindication.“ If therefore I have ſpent. 


Mr. LockxEe's ſecond Reply to the 


To which give me leave to fay, that if your Lordſhip had ſo much con- 
fdercd the world, and what it is not much pleaſed with, when you publiſhed 
your diſcourſe in vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had not ſo 
pei ſonally concerned me in that controverſy, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ſtill to do. | 5 1 

Your Lordſhip wonders © that I ſpend above fifty pages in renewing and 


conceive, will not be fo great, when you recollect, . that your anſwer to my 
complaint, and the ſatisfaction you propoled to give me and others in that 


per ſonel matter, began the firſt leter you honoured me with, and ended in 
the 47th page of it; where you ſaid, © you ſuppoſe the reaſon of your men- 


* tioning my words {» often, was now +09 longer a riddle to me; and ſo you 


fifty pages of my anſwer, in ſhewing that what you offered in forty-ſeven 


pages for my ſatisfaction was none, bat that the riddle was a ridd'e ſtill; the 


of the world ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for 
ſatisfaction which you were pleaſed to give, in which I could not find any, 


diſproportion in the number of pages is not fo great as to be the ſubject of 
much wonder: eſpecially to thoſe who confider, that in what you call 


perſonal matter, | was ſhewing that, my Eſſay, having in it nothing contrary to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that diſpute ; and that there- 
fore I had reaſon to complain of it, and of the manner of its being brought 
in: and if you had pleaſed not to have moved other queſtions, nor brought 


other charges againſt my book till this, which was the occaſion and ſubject of 


my firſt letter, had been cleared; by making out that the paſſages you had, in 


your Vindication of the do vine of ive Trinity, quoted out of my book, 
hal ſomething in them againſt the doArine of the Trinity, and ſo were, 


with juſt reaſon, brought by you, as thay were, into that diſpute ; there had 


been no other but that perſonal matter, as you call #t, between us. 


Ix the examination of thoſe pages meant, as you ſaid, for my ſatisfaction, 
and of other parts of your letter, I found {contrary to what J expected) matter 


of renewing and enlarging my complaint, and this I took notice of and ſet 
down in my reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done: the knowledge 


nor, as 1 believe, any intelligent or impartial reader. So that your Lordſhip's 


care of the world, that it ſhould not grow weary of this controverſy, and the 
fault you find of my miſemploying fifty pages of my letter, reduces itſelf at laſt 
in effect to no more bat this, that your Lordſhip ſhould have a liberty to ſay 


what you pleaſe, pay me in what coin you think fit; my part ſhould be to 
pe ſatisfied with it, reſt content, and ſay nothing. This indeed might be a 


2. 478. 


way not to weary the world, and to fave fifty pages of clean paper, and put 
ſuch an end to the controverſy, as your Lordſhip would not diſlike, 
I iEARN from your Lordihip, that it is the firſt part of wildom, in ſome 


mens opinions, not to begin in ſuch difputes. What the knowledge of the 


world( which is a ſrt of wiſdom) ſhould in your Lordthip's opinion make a 
man do, when one of your Lordſhip's character begins with him, is very plain: 
he is not to reply, ſo tar as he judges his defence and the matter requires, but 
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as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to allow ; which ſome may think no better than if 


one might not reply at all. 
AFTER having thus rebuked me for having been too copious in my reply, 


in the next words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I thould have anſwered; 


chat I ſhould have cleared myſelf by declaring to the world, that I owned 
% the doctrine of the Tranny; as It hath been ee in the chtiſtian 
ce church.” 

Tuls, as I take it, is a mere beide matter, of the ſame woof „lb 
Spaniſh ſam- benito, and, as it ſeems to me, deſigned to fit cloſe to me. What 


| muſt I do now, my Lord? Muſt I ſilently put on and wear this badge of 
your Lordſhip's favour, and, as one well underſtanding the world, ſay not a 
word of it, becauſe the world ſoon grows weary of perſonal matters? If in 


gratitude for this perſonal favour I ought to be filent, yet I am forced to tell 


you, that in what you require of me here, you poſſibly have cut out too much 


work for a poor ordinary layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a 
doctrine ſo diſputed has been received in the chriſtian church, and who might 


have thought it enough to own it as delivered in the Ccriptures, Your Lord- 
ſhip herein Jays upon me what I cannot do, without owning to know what 1 
am ſure I do not know: for how the doctrine of the Trinity has been always 


received in the chriſtian church, I confeſs myſelf ignorant. J have not had 


time to examine the hiſtory of it, and to read thoſe controverſies that have 
been writ about it: and to own a doctrine as received by others, when I do not 


know how theſe others received it, is perhaps a ſhort way to orthodoxy, that 
may fatisfy ſome men: but he that takes this way to give ſatisfaction, in my 


opinion makes a little bold with truth; and it may be queſtioned whether ſuch 
a profeſſion be pleaſing to that God, who requires truth in the inward 


parts, however acceptable it may in any man be to his dioceſan, 


I RESUME your Lordſhip, in your diſcourſe in vindication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been received in the chriſtian 


church. And I think your words, viz. © it is the ſenſe of the chriſtian 
” church which you are bound to defend, and no particular opinions of your 
* own,” authorize one to think fo. But if I am to own it as your Lordſhip 


has there delivered it, I muſt own what I do not underſtand ; for I confeſs your 
expoſition of the ſenſe of the church wholly tranſcends my capacity. 


Ir you require me to own it with an implicit faith, I ſhall pay that defe- 
rence as ſoon to your Lordſhip's expoſition of the doctrine of the church, as 
any one's. But if I muſt underſtand and know what | own, it is my mit- 


fortune, and I cannot deny, that I am as far from owning what you in that 
diſcourſe deliver, as I can be from profeſſing the moſt unintelligib! e thing 


that ever I read, to be the doctrine that I own. 
WurrnER I make more uſe of my poor underſtanding 3 in the caſe; than 


| you are willing to allow every one of your readers, [ cannot tell; but ſuch An 


underſtanding as God has given me is the beſt 1 "IBRs and that which I matt 
ufe in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the truth of i: 
and for this there is no wer that 1 know. 
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Tur which keeps me a little in countenance, is, that, if I miſtake 
not, men of no mean parts, even divines of the church of England, and thoſe 
of neither the loweſt reputation nor rank, find their underſtandings fail them 
on this occaſion ; and ſtick not to own, that they underſtand not your Lordſhi 
in that diſcourſe, and particularly that your fixth chapter is unintelligible to them 


as well as me; whether the fault be in their or my underſtanding, the world 


muſt be judge. But this is only by the by, for this is not the anſwer I here 
intend your Lordſhip. | „ 0 5 5 
Your Lordſhip tells me, that © to clear myſelf, I ſhould have owned to 
« the world the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received,” &c. Anſwer. 
know not whether in a diſpute managed after a new way, wherein one man 
is argued againſt, and another man's words all along quoted, it may not alſo be 


a good, as well as a new rule, for the anſwerer to reply to what was never 


objected, and clear himſelf from what was never laid to his charge. If this be 


not fo, and that this new way of attacking requires not this new way of 


defence, your Lordſhip's preſcription to me here what I ſhould have done, will, 


amongſt the moſt intelligent and impartial readers, paſs for a ſtrange rule 
in controverſy, and ſuch as the learnedeſt of them will not be able to find in all 
antiquity; and therefore muſt be imputed to ſomething elſe than your Lord- 
thip's great learning. EE: „ e WS Beppe 
Dip your Lordſhip in the diſcourſe of the vindication of the Trinity, 


wherein you firſt fell upon my book, or in your letter (my anſwer to which 


Vind. p. 239. 


Anſw. 1 
i 


you are here correcting) did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, 
that“ J did not own the doctrine of the, Trinity, as it has been received in 


the chriſtian church,” &c.? If you did, the objection was ſo ſecret, ſo 
hidden, fo artificial, that your words declared quite the contrary. In the Vin- 


dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, that my notions 
were borrowed to ſerve other purpoles | whereby, if I underſtand you right, 
you meant againſt the doctrine of the Trinity] than I intended them; which 
you repeat again“ for my ſatisfaction, and inſiſt + upon for my vindication. 

You having ſo ſolemnly more than once profeſſed to clear me and my 
intentions from all ſuſpicion of having any part in that controverſy, as appears 


farther in the cloſe of your firſt letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill 


uſe that others had, or might make of my notions ; how could 1 ſuppoſe ſuch 


an objection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, without 


accuſing your Lordſhip of manifeſt prevatication? 


4 


lx your Lordſhip had any thing upon your mind, any ſecret aims, which 


you did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine and anſwer to, as 
if I knew them ; this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who look no farther 


into mens thoughts, than as they appear in their books. Where you have 


given your thoughts vent in your words, I have not, 1 think, omitted to take 
notice of them, not wholly paſſing by thole inſinuations, which have been 


dropped from your Lordſhip's pen; which from another, who had not pro- 
felled ſo much perſonal reſpect, would have ſhewn no exceeding good diſpo- 
ſition of mind towards me. e ee e 
* Anſw, 1. p. 35. + Ibid. p. 36, 37, 40, 42, 46. | 
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| Warn your Lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of not believing the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as received in the chriſtian church, or any other doctrine you 
ſhall think fit, I ſhall anſwer as I would to an inquiſitor. For though your 
| Lordſhip tells me, © I need not be afraid of the inquiſition, or that you in- 
« tended to charge me with hereſy in denying the Trinity ;” yet he that ſhall 
conſider your Lordſhip's proceeding with me from the beginning, as far as it is 
hitherto gone, may have reaſon to think, that the methods and management of 
that holy office are not wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor have eſcaped 
your great reading. Your proceedings with me have had theſe ſteps: 

I. SEVERAL paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of 
them relating barely to the being of a God, and other matters wholely remote 


from any queſtion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of the 


doctrine of the Trinity, and there argued againſt as containing the errors of 
| thoſe and them; which thoſe and them are not known to this day. 


2. Id your Lordſhip s anſwer to my firſt letter, when what was given as the 


great reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that controverſy, viz. becauſe in 


it © certainty was founded upon clear and diſtin& ideas; was found to fail, 
and was only a ſuppoſition of your own; other accuſations were ſought 
againſt it, in relation to the doctrine of the T rinity: viz. that © it might be 
of dangerous conſequence to that doctrine, to introduce the new term of 
te ideas, and to place certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
* ment of our ideas,” What are become of theſe charges, we ſhall ſee in the 
progreſs of this letter, when we come to conſider what your Lordſhip has re- 
8 to my anſwer upon theſe points. 

. Tness accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight enough to effect what 


vou intended; my book has been rumaged again to find new and more important 


| favlts in it; and now at laſt, at the third effort, . my notions of ideas are found 
« inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith.” This indeed carries ſome *© 
ſound in it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of ſo great a 
man, and zealous a father of the church, as your Lordſhip. _ 
THAT I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give 


Anſw. 1. 
P · I 3 Z» 


Anſw. . 
teile page. 


me leave, my Lord, to tell yon: Lordſhip why I preſume my book has upon 
this occaſton been looked over 5 2gain, to ſee what could be found in it capable 


to bear a deeper accuſation, that might look like ſomething in a title-page. 


Your Lordſhip, by your ſtation in the church, and the zeal you have ſhewn 


In defending its articles, could not be ſuppoſed, when you firſt brought my 
book into this controverſy, to have omitted theſe great enormities that it now 
ſtands accuſed of, and to have cited it ſor ſmaller miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
not found, but only imagined to be, in it; if you had then known theſe great 
faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. It your Lordſhip 
had' been apprized of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous errors, you would not 


certainly have paſſed them by: and therefore 1 think one may reaſonably 


_ conelade, that my Eſſay was new looked into on purpoſe. 
YouR Lordſhip ſays, * that what you have done herein, you thought it your 
* duty to do, not with reſpect to yourſelf, but to ſome of the myſteries of our 
« faith, e 8 do not e me with oppoſing, but by layir g ſuch foun- 
— * dations 


P. 177. 


* 9 "ad * nes. AU 


words, which you did not intend me in them. 
not willingly neglect to acknowledge any civility. from your Lordſhip in the full 
The buſineſs is a little nice, becauſe what is contained in thoſe. 

cannot by a leſs ſkilful hand than yours be well put together, 
though they immediately follow one another. This, I am ſure, falls out ver: 
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* dations as do tend to the overthrow of them.” It cannot be doubted: but 
your duty would have made you at the firſt warn the world, that my 
« notions were inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith, if your 
Loſdſhip had then known it: though the excethve reſpe& and tenderneſs you 
exprefs towards me pe: ſonally in the immediately preceding words, would be 
enough utterly to confound me, were ] not a little acquainted with your Lord- 
ſhip's civilities in this kind. For you tell me, that theſe things laid together 
„ made your Lord(h: p think 1t neceſlary to do that which you was unwilling 


to do, until 1 had driven you to it; which. was to fhew the reaſons you 
* had, why you looked on my nation of ideas and of certainty by them, 
« as inconſiſtent with itſe! f, and with ſome important articles of the chriſtian 


K kaſ li. 
WIIMAT muſt ! think now, my Lord, of theſe words ? 


the preciſe meaning of the words? - Or muſt I believe that your unwillingneſs 
todo fo hard a thing to me, reſtrained your duty, and you could not prevail on 


vourſelf (how much ſoever the myſteries of faith were in danger to be over- : 


thrown) to get out theſe harſh words, viz. that, © my notions were inconſiſtent. 
«- with the articles of the chriſtian. faith,” 


IT will not become me, my Lord, to make myſelf. a compliment from your 


extent of it. 
tW O paliages, c 


untowai dly, that your Lordſhip ſhould drive me (Who had much rather have 
been otherwiſe employed) to drive your Lordſhip to do that which you were 
unwilling to do. 


with eraſions, for not clearing. myſelf from an accuſation which you never 
brought againſt me? 


to Objections that have been made? 
ihip a lift, whenever.you ſhall pleaſe to call for it. 


1 FoRBEAR it now, for fear that if I ſhould ſay all that 1 might upon this 
new accuſation, it would be more than would ſuit with your Lordſhip S liking; 

and you could complain again that you have opened a paſſage which brings to 
your mind Ramazzini and his fprings of Modena. But your Lordſhip need not 

be afraid of being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my thoughts, nor much 


trouble yourſelf to find a way to give check to it : mere ebullition of thou ghts 
never overwhelms or finks any one but the author himſelf; but if it ts 


truth with it, that 1 confels has force, and it may be troubleſome to thoſe that 


ſtand in its Way. 
Youn 


Muſt T inks them. 


as a mere compliment, Which! is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to 


till your third onſet, after I Thc | 
forced you to your daty by two replies of mine? 


But on the other fide, I would 


The world ſee: how much I was driven: for what cenſures, 
what 1 om putations muſt my book have lain under, if I had not cleared it from 
thoie accuſations your Lordſhip brought againſt it; when I am charged now 


But if 3 it be an evaſion, not to anſwer to an objection 
that has not been made, what is it, J beſeech you, my Lord, to make no reply 
Of which I promile to give your Lord- 5 
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' Youn Lordſhip ſays, you © ſee how dangerous it is, to give occaſion to F. 3: 
ce one of ſuch a fruitful invention as I am, to write.” 

I AM obliged to your Lordſhip, that you think my invention worth con- 
cerning yourſelf about, though it be fo unlucky as to have your Lord lhip and 
. me always differ about the meaſure of its fer tility. In your firſt apſwer you P. do. 
7. thought I too much extended the fertility of my invention, and aſeribed to 
q it what it had no title to; and here, I think, you make the fertility of my 

invention greater than it is. For in what I have anſwered to your Lordiſhi Jin, 

there ſeems to me no need at all of a fertile invention. It is true, it has been 
hard for me to find out whom you writ againſt, or what you meant in many 
places. As ſoon as that was found, the anſwer lay always fo obvious and ſo 
eaſy, that there needed no labour of invention to diſcover what one ſhould 
reply. The things themſelves (where there were any) ſtripped of the orna- 
ments of ſcholaſtick language, and the leſs obvious ways of learned writings, 
ſeemed to me to carry their anſwers viſibly with them. This permit me, my 

Lord, to ſay, that however fertile my invention is, it has not in all this con- 

troverſy produced one fiction or wrong quotation. 

Bor before J leave the anſwer you dictate, permit me to bebe that I am 8 

ſo unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accuſed to difown; _ 

and here for not owning what I was never charged to diſown. The like REF Sales, p. 8. 
fortune have my poor writings: they offend your Lordſhip in lore places, 

| becauſe they are new; and in others, becauſe they are not new. 

"You next words, "which are a new charge, 1 ſhall paſs over till I come to 
your proof of them, and proceed to the next paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells 
me, 4 you ſhall wave all unneceſſary repetitions, and come immediately to P. 5. 
_< the matter of my complaint, as it is renewed in my ſecond letter.” 

 Wuar your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary repetitions here, ſeems to be of 
a piece with your blaming me in the foregoing page, for having ſaid too much 

in my own defence; and this taken all together, confirms my opinion, that in 
pour thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have replied nothing at all. 

For you having ſet down here near twenty lines as a neceflary repetition out of 

your former letter, your Lordſhip omits my anſwer to them as wholly unneceſ- 

ſary to be ſeen ; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary to 
have been ſaid. For when the ſame words are neceſſary to be repeated again, 

if the ſame reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated 

too, it is plainly Jadged to be nothing: to the Parra and ſhould have been 

ſpared at firſt. 
II is true, your Lordſhip: has ſet down ſome. few expreſſions taken out of 
| ſeveral parts of my reply; but in what manner, the reader cannot clearly ſee, 
without going back to the original of this matter. He muſt therefore pardon 
me the trouble of a deduction, which cannot be avoided where controverſy is 
managed at this rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of the 
_ anſwer, 


Mx book was brought into the Trinitarian controverſy by theſe ſteps. 
Your ar ſays, that, 


4 1, Tu Unitarians have not explained the nature and bounds of reaſon, Vind. p. 231, 
vol. . 3 EX LS | 2. Tux 


Vind. Ps 23 1. 


Ibid. p. 232. 


Ibid, p. 233. 


Vind. p. 234. 
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« 2, Tus author of Chriſtianity. not myſterious, to make amends for this, 
* * offered an account of reaſon. 

His doctrine concerning reaſon ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and 
og Aa ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our mind. 

*© 4. YouR Lordſhip calls this a new way of reaſoning. 

. This gentleman of this new way of reaſoning,” in his firſt chapter, 
ſays ſomething which has a conformity with ſome of the notions in my book. 

But it is to be obſerved he ſpeaks them as his own thoughts, and not upon 
my authority, nor with taking any notice of me. 

6. B virtue of this, he is preſently entitled to I know not how much of 
my book; and divers paſſages of my Effay are quoted, and attributed to him 
under the title of © the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” (for he is by 
this time turned into a troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all con- 
tained in this one author's doublet) they and theſe, are made by your Lordſhip 
to lay about them ſhrewdly for ſeveral pages together in your Lordſhip's Vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with paſſages taken out of my 
book, which your Lordſhip was at the PRs to quote as | theirs, i. e. certain 
unknown Anti-trinitarians. - | 


Or this your Lordſhip's way, ſtrange and new to me, of dealing with: my 
: book, I took notice. 
To which your Lordſhip tells me here you roplied ji in theſe following words, 
which your Lordſhip has {ct down as no unneceffary repetition, Your words 
are: „it was becauſe the perſon who oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity 
*« went upon my grounds, and made uſe of my words ;” although your Lord- 
ſhip declared withal, © that they were uſed to other purpoſes than I intended 
them: and your Lordſhip confeſſed, * that the reaſon why you quoted my 
words ſo much, was, becauſe your Lordſhip found my notions as to cer- 
tainty by ideas, was the main foundation on which the author of Chriſtianity. 
not myſterious went; and that he had nothing that looked like reaſon, if 
that principle were removed, which made your Lordſhip ſo much endeavour 
to ſhew, that it would not hold; and ſo you ſuppoſed the reaſon why your 
Lordſhip ſo often mentioned my words, was no longer a riddle to me.“ 
And to this repetition your Lordſhip ſubjoins, that * I ſet down theſe paſſages. 
in my ſecond letter,” but with theſe words annexed, „that all this ſcems 
* to me to do nothing to the clearing of this matter. 
 AnswER. I fay ſo indeed in the place quoted by your Loddivip, and if L 
had ſaid no more, your Lordſhip had done me juſtice in ſetting down barely 
theſe words as my reply, which being ſet down when your Lordſhip was in the 
way of repeating your own words with no ſparing hand, as we ſhall ſee by and 
by, theſe few of mine ſet down thus, without the leaſt intimation that I had ſaid 
uny thing more, cannot but leave the reader under an opinion, that this was * 
whole reply. 
Bur if your Lordſhip will "leaſe to turn to that place of my ſecond letter, 
aut of which you take theſe words, I preſume you. will find that I not only ſaid, 
but proved, “ that what you had ſaid in the words above repeated, to clear 
« the riddle in your Lordſhip's way of Ke, did nothing towards it.“ 


Tax 
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Tur which was the riddle to me, was, that your Lordſhip writ againſt 
$ Hoey and yet quoted only my words; and that you pinned my words, which 


you argued againſt, upon a certain ſort of theſe and them that no where ap- 
peared, or were to be found; and by this way brought my book into the 


controverſy. 
To this your Lordſhip ſays, © you told 1 me it was becauſe the perſon who 


Co oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my grounds, and made 
« uſe of my words.” 


ANswER. He that will be at the pains to compare this, which you call a 
repetition here, with the place you quote for it, viz. Anſ. I. p. 46. will, I 


humbly conceive, find it a new ſort of repetition: unleſs the ſetting down of 
words and expreſſions not to be found in it, be the repetition of any paſſage, But 
for a repetition, let us take it of what your Lordſhip had ſaid before. 


Tur reaſon, and the only reaſon there given why you quoted my words after 


the manner you did, was, „ becauſe you found my notions as to certainty by Aaſ. 1. p. ;6. 


66 ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 


& rious went upon.“ Theſe are the words in your Lordſhip's firſt letter, and 


this the only reaſon thers given, though it hath grown a little by repetition, 
And to this my reply was; that I thought your Lordſhip had found, that Lett. 2. p. ” 
that which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for 
„which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, 
e oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made or ſuppoled clear 
and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty: but that was not my notion as to 
« certainty by ideas,” & c. Which reply, my Lord, did not barely ſay, but 
ſhewed the reaſon why I ſaid, that what your Lordihip had offered as the rea- 
ſon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it : 
_ unleſs it could clear the matter, to ſay you joined me with the author of Chriſ- 


tianity not myſterious, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from 


mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame with me. For he (as your Lordthip ſup- 
poſes) making certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of clear and diſtinct ideas; and I, on the contrary, making it 


conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas as 


we have, whether they be perfectly in all their parts clear and diſtinct or no: 
it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my grounds, whilſt they are fo different, or 
that his going upon my grounds ſhould be the reaſon of your Lordſhip's joining 
me with him. And now I leave your Lordthip tojudge, how you had cleared 
this matter; and whether what I had anſwered, did not prove that what you 
ſaid did nothing towards the clearing of it. 
Tunis one thing, methinks, your Loidihio has 1 very clear, that you 


thought it neceſſary to find ſome way to bring in my book, where you were 


arguing againſt that author, that he might be the perſon, and mine the words 
you would argue againſt together. But it is as clear that the particular matter 
which your Lordſhip made uſe of to this purpoſe, happened to be ſomewhat 


unluckily choſen. For your Lordſhip having accuſed him of ſuppoſing clear va! p. 23 
and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion Auf 1. p. 14. 


you oppoſes, and for that opinion having made pin. a 2 groteman of the new 
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way of reaſoning, your Lordſhip imagined that was the notion of certainty I 
went on. But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the ima- 
ginary tie between that author and me was unexpectedly diffolved ; and there 


was no appearance of reafon for bringing paſſages out of my book, and * 
againſt them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that author's. 

To juſtify this (ſince my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he was charged with, as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity) he 


at any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, avd to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I fay at any rate. The reaſon I have to 
think ſo, is this: either that author does make clear and diſtinct ideas neceflary - 


to certainty, and ſo does not go upon my notion of certainty ; and then your 


aſſigning his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reaſon for your joining 
us as you did, ſhews no more but a willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 


Joined : or he does not lay all certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, and ſo 


poſſibly for ought I know may go upon my notion of certainty. But then, my 


Lord, the reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this difp ws wil appear 


to have been none. All your arguing againſt the gentlemen of this new way 


of reaſoning, will be found to be againſt no body, fince there 1s no body to be 
found that Jays all foundation of certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; no 


body to be found, that holds the opinion that your Lordſhip oppoſes. 


Having thus given you an account of ſome part of my reply (to what your 
Lordſhip really anſwered in that 64th page of your firſt letter) to ſhew that my 
reply contained ſomething more than theſe words here ſet down by your Lord- 
"ſhip, viz. „that all this f.ems to me to do nothing to the clearing this matter :” 


I come now to thoſe parts of your repetition, as your e is picaſrs to call 2 
it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, “that you told me - the reaſon why I was brought into 
the controverſy after the manner I had complained of, “ was becauſe the per- 
« {-n who oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my grounds;” and 


for this you quote the 46th page of your firſt letter. But having turned to that 


place, and finding there theſe words, “ that you found my notions as to cer- 


e Wy by ideas was the main foundation which that author went upon ;” 
which are far from being repeated in the words fet down here, unleſs grounds 


in general, be the {ime with the notions as to certainty by ideas: I beg "ve to 
conſider what you here ſay as new to me, and not repeated. 


' Your Lordihip ſays, that you brought me into the tel as you 
Ff d, © becauſe the author went upon my grounds.“ It is poffible he did, or 
did not: but it cannot appear that he did go upon my grounds, till thoſe. 


grounds are aſſigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to ſhew, 


that we agree in the ſame grounds, and go both upon them; when this is 


done, thers will be room to conſider whether it be fo or no. 


Ix the mean time, you have brought me into the controverſy, for his going 
upon this particular ground, ſuppoſed to be mine, * that clear and diſtinct ideas 


are neceſſary to certainty.” It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 


ſay in general, as your Lordſhip does, © that he went upon my grounds; be- 
Cauic though be ſhould agree With me in teveral other things, but differ from me 


in 
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in this one notion of certainty, there could be no reafon for your dealing with 


me as you have done: that notion of certainty being your very exception 
againſt his account of reaſon, and the ſole occaſion you tovk of bringing 
in paſſages cut of my book, and the very foundation of arguing ag inst 
them. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, in this repetition, which you did not ſay 


before in the place referred to as repeated, © that he made uſe of my words.” p. c. 


I think he did of words ſomething like mine. But as I humbly conceive alfo, 


he made uſe of them, as his own, and not as my words; for 1 do not remember 
that he quoted me for them. This I am ſure, that 1 in the words quoted out 
of him by your Lordſhip, upon which my book is brought in, there is not 


one ſyllable of certainty by ideas. 
No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have ſaid, if your Lordſhip ail 


approves of it, you have a right to queſtion him that ſaid it. But I do not ſee 
how this gives your Lordſhip any * to entitle any body to what he does not 


lay, whoever elſe ſays it. 
Tur author of Chriſtianity nat myſterious ſays in his book ſomething ſuit- 


able to what I had ſaid in mine; borrowed or not borrowed from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip. to determine for him. But I do not ſee what ground that gives 


your Lordſhip to concern me in the controverſy you have with him, for things 


T fay which he does not; and which I ſay to a different purpoſe from his. Let 
that author and I agree in this one notion of certainty as much as you pleaſe, 
what reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote my words as his, 
who never uſed them; and to purpoſes, as you ſay more than once, to w bich 
1 never intended tient. This was that which I complained Was a riddle to me. 
And ſince your Lord(hip can give no other reaſon for it, than thoſe we hay 
hitherto ſeen, I think it is ſufficiently unriddled, and you are in the right aer 


you ſay, “you think it no longer a riddle to me.“ 


I EASILY grant my little reading may not have Reel me, what has 
been, or what may be done, in the ſeveral ways of writing and managing of 


controverſy, which like war always produces new ſtratagems: only I beg my 


ignorance may be my apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new way of 
writing to me, and this is the firſt time I ever met with it. 


Bur let the ten lines which your Lordſhip has ſet down out of him be, if \iad. b. 34. 


you pleaſe, ſuppoſed to be preciſely my words, and that he quoted my book ſor 
them: I do not ſee how even this entitles 3 to any more of my book than 
he has quoted; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my book, can be 
aſcribed to him, or argued againſt as his, or rather, as I know not whoſe, which 
Was the thing T complained of: for the theſe and they, thoſe paſſages of my 
book were aſcribed to, could not be that author, for he uſed them not; nor the 


author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued againſt, 


but was diſcharged from the controverſy under debate, So that neither he nor 

I being the they and thoſe, that ſo often occur, and deſerved ſy much pains 

from your Lordſhip; I could not but complain of this, to me, incompre- 
henſible end of bringiog my book into that controverly, 
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Mr. Lock k's ſecond Reply to the 


way of reaſoning, your Lordſhip imagined that was the notion of certainty I 


vent on, But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the ima- 


ginary tie between that author and me was unexpectedly diſſolved; and there 
was no appearance of reaſon for bringing paſſages out of my book, and arguing 


againſt them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that author's. 
"To juſtify this (fince my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he was charged with, as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity) he 
at any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, apd to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I ſay at any rate. The reaſon I have to 


think ſo, is this: either that author does make clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſa 
to certainty, and ſo does not go upon my notion of certainty ; and then your 


aſſigning his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reaſon for your joining 


us as you did, ſhews no more but a willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 


joined: or he does not lay all certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, and fo 


poſſibly for ought I know may go upon my notion of certainty. But then, my 


Lord, the reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this difpute, will appear 


to have been none. All your arguing againſt the gentlemen of this new wa 


of reaſoning, will be found to be againſt no body, ſince there is no body to be 


found that lays all foundation of e certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; no 


body to be found, that holds the opinion that your Lordſhip oppoles. 


HAvinG thus given you an account of ſome part of my reply (to what your 
Lordſhip really anſwered in that 64th page of your firſt letter) to ſhew that my 


reply contained ſomething more than theſe words here ſet down by your Lord- 
ſhip, viz. © thatall this feems to me to do nothing to the clearing this matter: 


1 come now to thoſe parts of your repetition, as your e 18 pleaſed to call 
, Wherein there is nothing repeated. 


1955 Lordſhip ſays, “ that you told me - the reaſon why I was 3 into 


the controverſy after the manner 1 had complained of, © was becauſe the per- 


« ſn who oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my grounds;” and 
for this you quote the 46th page of your firſt letter. But having turned to that 
place, and finding there theſe words, © that you found my notions as to cer. 
* tainty by ideas was the main foundation which that author went upon ;” 


which are far from being repeated in the words fet down here, unleſs grounds 


in general, be the ſame with the notions as to certainty by ideas: 1 beg leave to 
5 conſider what you here ſay as new to me, and not repeated. ; 
Your Loidihip ſays, that you brought me into the controverſy. as you 
did, „ becauſe the author went upon my grounds.” It is poſſible he did, 

did not: but it cannot appear that he did go upon my grounds, till thoſe 


grounds are aſſigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to ſhew, 
that we agree in the ſame grounds, and go both upon them ; when this is 


dore, there will be room to conſider whether it be ſo or no. 


In the wean time, you have brought me into the controverſy, for his going 


: upon this particular ground, ſuppoſed to be mine, ** that clear and diſtinct ideas 
{© are necefſary to certainty.” It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 

ay in general, as your Lordſhip does, © that he went upon my grounds; be- 
cauſe though be ſhould agree With me in ſeveral other things, but differ from me 


in 
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in this one notion of certainty, there could be no reafon for your dealing with 
me as you have done: that notion of certainty being your very exception 
againſt his account of reaſon, and the ſole occaſion you took of bringing 
in paſſages cut of my book, and the very foundation of arguing ag int 
them. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, in this repetition, which you did not ſay 
before in the place referred to as repeated, © that he made uſe of my words.” p. c. 
I think he did of words ſomething like mine. But as I humbly conceive alſo, 

he made uſe of them, as his own, and not as my words ; for 1 do not remember 
that he quoted me for them. This I am ſure, that | in the words quoted out 
= of him by your Lordſhip, upon which wy book is brought in, there is not 
=} one ſyllable of certainty by ideas. 1 
8 No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have faid, if your Lordihip diſ- 
85 approves of it, you have a right to queſtion him that ſaid it. But I do not fee 
| | how this gives your Lordſhip any right to entitle any body to what he does not 
4 ſay, whoever elſe ſays it. 

E 8 Tur author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ſays in his book ſomething ſuit⸗ 
3 1 able to what I had ſaid in mine; borrowed or not borrowed from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip to determine for him. But I do not ſee what ground that gives 
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3 your Lordſhip to concern me in the controverſy you have with him, for things 

1 I ſay which he does not; and which I ſay to a different purpoſe from his. Let 

1 that author and I agree in this one notion of certainty as much as you pleaſe, 
: | What reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote my words as his, 
* who never uſed them; and to purpoſes, as you ſay more than once, to w bich 5 


1 never intended them? This was that which I complained WAS a riddle to me. 
And ſince your Lordſhip can give no other reaſon for it, than thoſe we have 
hitherto ſeen, I think it is ſufficiently unriddled, and you are in the right when 
you ſay, * you think it no longer a riddle to me.“ 

1 eAsLY grant my little reading may not have inſtructed me, what has 
been, or what may be done, in the ſeveral ways of writing and managing of 
controverſy, which like war always produces new ſtratagems: only I beg my 
ignorance may be my apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new way of 
writing to me, and this is the firſt time I ever met with it. 

Bu let the ten lines which your Lordſhip has ſet down out of him be, if Vind. p. 234. 
you pleaſe, ſuppoſed to be preciſely my words, and that he quoted my book for 
them: I do not ſee how even this entitles him to any more of my book than 
he has quoted ; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my book, can be 

aſcribed to him, or argued againſt as his, or rather, as I know not whoſe, which 
was the thing I complained of : for the theſe and they, thoſe paſſages of my 
book were aſcribed to, could not be that author, for he uſed them not; nor the 
author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued againſt, 
but was diſcharged from the controverſy under debate. So that neither he nor 
- I being the they and thoſe, that ſo often occur, and deſerved ſo much pains 
from your Lordſhip; I could not but complain of this, to me, incompre- 
Denftde my of bringing my book into that controverſy. 
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Lett. 2 p. 49. 


Ibid. p. 51. 


Mr. Loc K Es ſecond Reply to the 


ANOTHER part of your Lordſhip's repetition, which, I humbly conceive, 
is no repetition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that paſſage quoted for it, is this, 
that your Lordſhip confeſſed that the reaſon why you quoted my words ſo much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordſhip had to give a reaſon 
why you quoted my words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that I made 
that the matter of my complaint. That which I complamed of, was not the 
quantity of what was quoted out of my book, but the manner of quoting it, 
viz. © that I was fo every where joined with others, under the comprehenſive 
„ words they and them, though my book alone were every where quoted, 
that the world would be apt to think, I was the perſon who argued againſt 


„ the Trinity.” And again, “ that which I complained of was, that I was 


made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, without bein 
guilty of what made them fo, and was fo brought into a chapter wherein 


« thought myſelf not concerned; which was managed fo, that my book 


„ was all along quoted, and others argued againſt; others were entitled to 


What I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing why or how.” 


Lett. 2. p. 50. 


Nay, I told your Lordſhip in that very reply, « that if your Lordſhip had | 


directly queſtioned any of my opinions, I ſhould not have complained,” 


Thus your Lordſhip ſees my complaint was not of the largeneſs, but of the 
manner of your quotations. But of that, in all theſe many pages imployed by 
your Lordſhip for my ſatisfaction, you, as I remember, have not been pleaſed 


to offer any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way cleared: when I do, 


I ſhall readily acknowledge ow great maſtery. in this, as in all other ways 


kf writing. 


I HAVE in the foregoing Pages, for the clearing this matter, been pleaſed to 
take notice of them and thoſe, as directly ſignifying no body. Whether your 


Lordſhip will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know not, ſince I perceive ſuch flight 


words as them and thoſe are not to be minded in your Lordſhip's writings; 


your Lordſhip has a privilege to uſe ſuch trifling particles,” without taking any 


a, 


«<6 


great care what or whom they refer to. 
To ſhew the reader that I do not talk without book in the caſe, I ſhall ſet 


down your Lordſhip's own words: * what a hard fate doth that man lie 


«© under, that falls into the hands of a ſevere critick ! He mult have care of 


ee his but. and for, and them, and it. For the leaſt ambię guity in any of theſe, 


.,CC- 


will fill up pages in an anſwer, and make a book look conſiderable for 
the bulk of it. And what muſt a man do, who is to anſwet all ſ:ch 
ob'iections about the uſe of particles?” 1 humbly conceive it is not without 


* 


reaſon, that your Lordſhip here claims an exemption from having a care of 


your but, and your for, and your them, and other particles. The ſequel of 


your letter will he w, that it is a privilege your Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and 


therefore have 1 to be tender of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe unman- - 


nerly ericks, who queſtion it. Upon this conſideration, J cannot but look 


ON it as a misfortune to me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſpleaſe your 


Lord ip, by diſturbing you in the quiet, and perhaps antient poſſeſſion of ſo 


convenient a privilege. But how great ſoever the advantages of it miy be to 


2 writer, , upon experience, find it is very troubleſome and perplexing to a 
a a reader, 
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a reader, who is concerned to underſtand what is written, that he may anſwer 
to it. But to return to the place we were upon. 
Your Lordſhip goes on and ſys, © whether it doth, or no,“ 1. e. whether b. 
what your Lordſhip had faid doth clear this matter or no, © you are content 
« to leave it to any indifferent reader ; and there it mult reſt at Jaſt, although I 
« ſhould write volutnes upon it. 
Uro the reading of theſe laſt words of your Lordlhip's, 1 thought you 
- ud quite done with this perſonal matter, ſo apt, as you ſay, to weary the 
world. But whether it be that your Lordſhip is not much ſatisſied in the | 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt words, that what I write about it is volumes, 1 1. e. too much, as your 
Lordſhip has told me in the firſt page; but what your Lordſhip lays about! it, 
is but neceſſary: whether theſe or any other be the cauſe of it, perſonal matter, 
as it ſeems, is very importunate and troubleſome to your Lordſhip, as it is to 
the world. You turn it going in the end of one paragraph, and perlonal 
matter thruſts itſelf in again in the beginning of the next, whether of itſelf, 
without your Lordſhip's notice or conſent, I examine not. But thus ſtand 
the immediate following words, wherein your Lordſhip aſks me,“ but for b. 6. 
* what cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfied?“ To which you make me give this 
anſwer, © that the cauſe why I continue fo unſatisfied, is, that the author men- 
tioned went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to cer- 
 fainty, but that is not my notion as to certainty by ideas; which is, that certainty 
K conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we 
# bave, whether they be in all ther parts perfettly clear and d! . or no; and 
ET, T have no notions of certainty more than this one.” 
Bi Tus words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down for mine, I have printed 
= 
4 


GY 
5 


in a diſtinct character, that the reader may take particular notice of them; 
not that there is any thing very remarkable in this paſſage itſelf, but be- 
cauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore following paſſages. For the : 
F three ſeveral anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that 
# which you call your defence of them, reach, as I take it, to the g 7th page. 
Y But another particular reaſon why this anſwer, which your Lordſhip has 
3B made for me to a queſtion of your own putting, is diſtinguiſhed by a parti- 
cular character, is to fave frequent repetitions of it; that the reader, by hav- 
3 ing recourſe to it, may ſee whether thoſe things, which your Lordſhip tays of 
ti,, be fo or no, and judge whether I am in the wrong, when I aſſure him, that 
2x I cannot find them to be as you ſay, 4 
ONLy before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively ſays of this which 5 
= you call my anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve that it ſuppoſes I continue unſa- | 
=  tisfied: to which I reply, that I no where ſay that I continue unſatisfied. 
I may ſay, that what is offered for ſatisfaction, gives none to me or any 
body elſe; and yet I, as well as other people, may be ſatisfied concerning the 
matter.. 
I come now to has, your Lordſhip ſays 1 of! 1. | 
1. You ſay that I tell you, that“ the cauſe why J continued ene! 
BE 185 chat the author mentioned went upon this ground, that 94 and 
* diſtinct 
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ON 225 ö 
© giftin&t ideas are neceſſary to certainty ; but that is not n deen ef cer 
© tainty by ideas, &c. n 

To which I crave leave to reply, that neither in the goth, page of: my 
ſecond letter, which your Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe, did 
[ tell yoar Lordſhip any ſuch thing. Neither could I aſſign, that author's 
going upon that ground, there mentioned, as any cauſe of diſſatisfaction to 
nes ” becanſe 1 know not * that he went upon this ground, that clear and 


diſtindt ideas are neceſſary to certainty :” for I have met with nothing pro- 


duell by your Lordſhip out of him, to prove that he did ſo. And if it be 


tive, that he goes upon grounds of certainty that are not mine, I know 


10 boay that ought to be diffatisfied with it but your Lordſhip, who havetaken 
{> much pains to make his grounds mine, . and my. grounds his, 0: to entitle - 


us both to what each has ſaid apart. 
2. Your Lordſhip. ſays, « this is no more 9 OR, what 1 hed. Gig he in 


«© my former letter.” Anſw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as 1 
think you writ) oth page quoted for it by your Lordſhip; where any one 
muſt have very good eyes, to find all that is ſet dowmhere in this anfwer (as 
yeu a little lower call it) which. you have been pleaſed to put into my 
mouth. For neither in the one nor the other -of. thoſe pages, is there any 
och anſwer” of mine. Indeed, in the 87th page there are theſe words; 
« that certainty, in my opinion, lies in the: perception of the agreement or 
« difagreement of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having per- 
« fectly clear and diſtin& ideas.” But thee words there are not given aa 
anſwer to this queſtion, why do 1 continue ſo unſatisfied? And the remark- 
able anſwer above ſet down, is, as 1 take it, more than theſe words, as 
much more in proportion as your Lordſhip's whole letter is, more than be 
half of it. | 


. Your Lordſhip ſays of the remarkable anſwer above ry down, chat 


« you took particular notice of it. 
To which I crave leave to reply, that your Lordſhip. no "hers! befort took 


notice of this anſwer, as you call it; for it was no where before extant, 
though it be true ſome part of the words of it were. But ſome part of che 
Words of this anſwer (which too were never given as an anſwer to the N ee 


ropoſed) can never be this anſwer itſelf. 


4. YouR W farther ſays, that ce + you gave, three derer anſwers. 


et 20: 185" 
To which I muſt crave leave further to reply, that never any e one of the 


ing» y « +6 : L FTs 
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three anſwers, which you here ſay you gave to this my an{wer, were given 
to this anſwer; which, in the words above ſet e you made” me ive wk 


your queſtion, why I continied ſo unſatisfied. "© 3 ; 


* | 3 33s ö 


To juſtify this my reply, there needs no more but to ſet * be your 


Lordſhip's three anſwers, and to turn to the, Places where! you day you | wag 
them. 


1170. 


6 * anſwer) and ſ peak more agree ibly to my original grounds of certainty,” The 
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place you quote for this, is, Anſw. 1. p. 80. but in that place it is not given as 


an anſwer to my ſaying, that the cauſe, why I continue unſatisfied, is, that 


« the author mentioned, went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas 
« are neceſſary to certainty, but,” &c. And if it be given for anſwer to it 


here, it ſeems a very ſtrange one. For I am ſuppoſed to ſay, that © the cauſe 
hy I continue unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned went upon a ground 
« different from mine :” and to ſatisfy me, I am told his way is better than 
mine; which cannot but be thought an anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 

You ſecond anſwer, which you ſay-you. gave to that remarkable paſſage 
above ſet down, is this; “ that it is very poſſible the author of Chriſtianity not 


e myſterious, might miſtake or miſapply my notions; but there is too much 


4 reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be 
r 


ſorry that he hath given me this occaſion for the explaining my meaning, 
and for the vindication of myſelf in the matters I apprehend he had charged 


cc 


anſwer to 
my ſaying, that the cauſe why I continue unſatisfied is,” &, 


Wuar the words which your Lordſhip has here ſet down as your three 
anſwers, are brought in for in thoſe three places quoted by your Lordſhip, any 
one that will conſult them may ſee ; it would hold me too long in perſonal 
matter to explain that here, and therefore for your Lordſhip's ſatisfaction I paſs 
buy thoſe particulars. But this I crave leave to be poſitive in, that in neither of 
them, they are given in reply to that which is above ſet down, as my anſwer 
to your Lordſhip's queſtion, ** for what cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfied ?” 
Though your Lordſhip here ſays, that to this anſwer they were given as a reply, 
and jt was it you had taken notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral replies to. 
As anſwers therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. that the cauſe of 
my continuing unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned, went upon a - 
ground of certainty that is none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For 
to this neither of them is given as an anſwer ; though this and it, in ordinary 
conſtruction, make them have that reference. But theſe are ſome of your 


privileged particles, and may be applied how and to what you pleaſe. 


Bur though neither of theſe paſſages be any manner of anſwer to what 
your Lordſhip calls them anſwers to; yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, that 
well nigh half your letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the defence of them; it is 


fit I conſider what you ſay under each of them. 


_ VOL. I. | Eo 1.3 I sAx, 


me with:“ and for this you quote your firſt letter, p. 36. But neither are 

theſe words in that place an anſwer to my ſaying, that the cauſe why I con- 

„ tinued diffatisfied, is, that that author went upon this ground, that clear and 
« diſtin ideas are neceſſary to certainty, but,” &c. „5 odd Law 
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Vous third anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that paſſage above ſet down, 

is, that my own grounds of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that in an age 
© wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed by the promoters of 
« ſcepticiſm and infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
„ new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful 
© than before:” For this you refer your reader to your firſt letter. But 1 
muſt crave leave alſo to obſerve, that theſe words are not all to be found in 
that place, and thoſe of them which are there, are by no means an 
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Mr. Lo CR E's ſecond Reply to the 


I sAx, as I take it, near half your letter is in defence of theſe three 
paſſages. 


ONE reaſon why I ſpeak fo doubtfully, i is, that though you ſay here, & that 
c you will lay them rogether, and defend them,” and that in effect all that is 


ſaid to the 87th page is ranged under theſe three heads; yet they being brought 


in as anſwers to what} am made to ſay, is © the cauſe why I continued unſatiſ- 


„ fied,” I ſhould ſcarce think your Lordſhip ſhould ipend ſo many pages in this 
perſonal matter, after you had but two or three pages before ſo openly blamed 
me for ſpending a leſs number of pages in my anſwer, concerning perſonal 


matters, to what your Lordſhip had in your letter concerning them. 
ANOTHER reaſon why I ſpeak fo doubtfully, is, becauſe I do not ſee how 
theſe three paſſages need fo long, or any defences, where they are not attacked; 


or if they be attacked, methinks the defences of them ſhould have been app lied 
to the anſwers J had made to them; or if I have made none, and they be of 


ſuch moment that they require anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that the 


did ſo, would either, by my continued ſilence, have left to your Lordſhip all | 
that you can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my anſwers to them have 
given your Lordſhip an occaſion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended. 
them otherwiſe than you have done, This is certain, that theſe defences had 
come time enough when they had been attacked, and then it would have been 


ſeen, whether what was ſaid did defend them or no. The truth is, my Lord, 


if you will give me leave to ſpeak my thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 


three, as I call them, anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and what 


relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the 


matter in queſtion ; methinks they look rather like texts choſen to be diſ- 
courſed on, than as anſwers to be defended in a controverſy. For the connec- 


tion of that which in train is tacked on to them, is ſuch that makes me ſee I 


am wholly miſtaken. in what I thought the eſtabliſhed rule of controverſy.. 


This was alſo another reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I take it, near half of 


your letter, in defence of -them. For when I conſider how one thing hangs 


hard matter by the relation and dependency of the parts of that diſcourſe. 


on to another, under the third anſwer, from page 20, where it is brought in, 
to page 87, where I think that which you call your defending it ends; it is a 


(contained in. thoſe pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. 
Bur to conſider the paſſages themſelves, and the defence of them. 
Tur which you call your firſt anſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, 


is in theſe words: * thoſe who offer at clear and diitinct ideas, bid much 
fairer for certainty than I do (according to this anſwer) and ſpeak. more. 
agreeably to my original grounds of certainty.” Theſe words being brought. 


in at firſt as a reply to what was called my anſwer, but was not my anſwer, as. 
may be ſeen, Lett. 1. p. 87, I took no notice of them in my ſecond letter, as. 


being nothing at all to the point in hand; and therefore what need they have: 


of a farther defence, when nothing is objected. to them, I do not ſee. To what: 


85 purpoſe 1 is it to ſpend ſeven or eight Pages to ſhew, that. another's notion about: 
i certainty is better than mine; when that tends not to ſhew. how your ſaying,, 


A that the certainty of my proof of a God is, not. placed upon. any clear and. 
| "TIN | 4-9 diſtinct 
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e diſtin ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from it,“ concerns me; 
which was the thing there to be ſhewn, as is viſible to any one who will vouch— 
ſafe to look into that 87th page of my firſt letter. And indeed why ſhould 
your Lordſhip trouble yourſelf to prove, which of two different ways of cer- 


tainty by ideas is beſt, when you have ſo ill an opinion of the whole way of 
certainty by ideas, that you accuſe it of tendency to ſcepticiſm ? But it ſeems 
your Lordſhip is reſolved to have all the faults in my book cleared or corrected, 
and fo you go on to defend theſe words: * that thoſe who offer at clear and 


« diſtin& ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do.” I could have wiſhed 
that your Lordſhip had pleaſed a little to explain them, before you had de- 
fended them; for they are not, to me, without ſome obſcurity. However, to 

aeſs as well as I can, I think the propoſition that you intend here, is this, 


that thoſe who place certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of only clear and diſtinct ideas, are more in the right than I am, who 
place it in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we 

have, though they be not in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct. Tz 
 _WuETHER your Lordſhip has proved this, or no, will be ſeen when we 
come to conſider what you have faid in the defence of it. In the mean time, 


I have no reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe this ſuppoſes, 
that certainty can be attained by the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of clear and diſtinct ideas. For if certainty cannot be attained by the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas, how 
can they be more in the right, who place certainty in one fort of ideas, that it 
cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of ideas, that it 
„/// 5 5 e ee 
I 5HALL proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in defence 
of the propoſi:ion you have here ſet down to defend, which you may be ſure 
I ſhall do with all the favourableneſs that truth will allow; ſince if your Lord- 


ſhip makes it ont to be true, it puts an end to the diſpute you have had with 


proved to be true. 


- 


Io prove that they are more in the right than I, who place certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas only, 
your Lordſhip ſays, “ that it is a wonderful thing, in point of reaſon, for me 
to pretend to certainty by ideas, and not allow theſe ideas to be clear and 
e diſtin.” This, my Lord, looks as if I placed certainty only in obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, and did not allow that it might be had by clear and diſtinct ones, 
But I have declared myſelf ſo clearly and ſo fully to the contrary, that I doubt 
not but your Lordſhip would think I deſerved to be atked, whether this were 
fair and ingenuous dealing, to repreſent this matter as this expreſſion does? But 
the inſtances are ſo many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to miſlead 
your Lordſhip, and that always on the fide leaſt favourable to my ſenſe, that i 
1 ſhould cry out as often as I think I meet with occaſion for it, your 
482 _ Lordihip 


%, 


me. For it confutes that main propoſition, which you have ſo much contended 
for; „ that to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon 
« clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly overthrow all myſteries of faith :” 
- unleſs you will fay, that myſterics of faith cannot conſiſt with what you have 


P. 7. 
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P. 24, 


are more in the right than I? For they who place certainty, where it is im- 
in any other impoſſibility ? If you ſay, yes, certainty may be attained by the 


give up the main queſtion : you grant the propoſition, which you declare you 
chiefly oppoſe; and ſo all this great diſpute with me is at an end. Your Lord- 
| ſhip may take which of theſe two you pleaſe; if the former, the propoſition 
Here to be proved is given up; if the latter, the whole controverſy is given 
up: one of them, it is plain, you muſt ſay, 8 3 


prove nothing, but that you ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things 
as obſcure and confuſed ideas; and then, with ſubmiſſion, the diſtinction 


talk of clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed ideas, in oppoſition to one 
mind, clear or obſcure, diſtinct or confuſed, is but that one idea that it is, and 
not another idea that it is not; and the mind perceives it to be the idea that 


that there are ſuch obſcure and confuſed ideas, I ſuppoſe the inſtances your 
Lordſhip gives here evince: to which I] ſhall add this one more; ſuppoſe - 


Mr. Lock e's ſecond Reply to the 


complaints. 


Lordſhip would have reaſon to be uneaſy at the ebullition and inlarging of my 
Yous Lordſhip farther aſks, how can I clearly perceive the agreement or 


* diſagreement of ideas, if I have not clear and diſtin& ideas? For how is it 


«« poſſible for a man's mind to know whether they agree or diſagree, if there 
* be ſome parts of thoſe ideas we have only general and confuſed ideas of.” I 
would rather read theſe latter words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, “if there be 
* ſome parts of thoſe ideas that are only general and contuſed ;” for. © parts of 
ideas that we have only general and confuſed ideas of,” is not very clear and 
intelligible to me. REEL . 
Tak iN then your Lordſhip's queſtion as cleared of this obſcurity, it will 
ſtand thus: © how is it poſſible for a man's mind to know, whether ideas agree 
« or diſagree, if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas obſcure and confuſed ?” In 
anſwer to which, I crave leave to aſk ; © Is it poſſible for a man's mind to 
«« perceive, whether ideas agree or diſagree, if no parts of thoſe ideas be ob- 
« ſcure and confuſed,” and by that perception to attain certainty ? If your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, no: how do you hereby prove, that they who place certainty in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of only clear and. diſtin& ideas, 


poſſible to be had, can in that be no more in the right, than he who places it 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtin& ideas, you 


THis, and what your Lordſhip ſays farther on this point, ſeems to me to 


between clear and obſcure, diſtin& and confuſed, is uſeleſs; and it is in vain to 


another: or elſe your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an obſcure and confuſed idea 
is wholly undiſtinguiſhabie from all other ideas, and ſo in effect is all other 
ideas. For if an obſcure and confuſed idea be not one and the ſame with all 
other ideas, as it is impoflible for it to be, then the obſcure and confuſed idea 
may and will be ſo far different from ſome other ideas, that it may be per- 
ceived whether it agrees or diſagrees with them or no. For every idea in the 


it is, and not another idea that it is different from. 5 1 
WHarT therefore I mean by obſcure and confuſed ideas, I have at large 
ſhewn, and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a repetition of here. For 


you ſhould in the twilight, or in a thick miſt, ſee two things ſtanding upright, 
5 e ates near 
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near the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary man; but in ſo dim a light, or at ſuch 


a diſtance, that they appeared very much alike, and you could not perceive 


them to be what they really were, the one a ſtatue, the other a man; 

would not theſe two be obſcure and confuſed ideas? And yet could not your 
Lordſhip be certain of the truth of this propolition concerning either of them, 
that it was ſomething, or did exiſt; and that by perceiving the agreement of 


that idea (as obſcure and confuſed as it Was) with that of exiſtence, as expreſſed 
in that propoſition, 


Tus, my Lord, is juſt the caſe of ſubſtance, upon which you raiſcd this 


argument concerning obſcure and confuſed ideas ; which this inſtance ſhews 


may have propoſitions made about them, of whoſe truth we may be certain. 


Hence I crave liberty to conclude, that Jam nearer the truth than thoſe 
who ſay that * certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas,” if any 
body does fay ſo. For no ſuch faying of any one of thoſe, with whom your 


Lordſhip joined me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produced ; though 
this be that for which © they” and © thoſe,” whoever they be, had fiom your 
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Lordſhip the title of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning; and this be Vind. p. 233, 


the opinion which your Lordſhip declares © you oppoſe, as certainly over- 254: 
« throwing all myſteries of aith, and excluding the notion of ſubſtance out p. 


te of rational diſcourſe.” Which terrible termagant propoſicion, viz. that 


* certainty is founded only in cirar and diſtinct ideas,” which has made ſuch a 


noiſe, and been the c uſe of the pending above ten times fifty pages, and given 
occaſion to very large ebnllitio of thoughts; appears not by any thing that 


has been yet produced, to be ny where in their writings, with whom upon 
this ſcore you have! {5 warm a controverſy, but only in your Lordſhip's 
Imagination, and What you have, at leaſt for this once, 225 writ out of your own ; 
„ thoughts.“ 


Bor if this paragraph contain 10 little in defence of the kl ion which 


your Lordſhip in the beginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe to defend ; what 


follows is viſibly more remote rom it. But ſince your Lordſhij has been 

pleaſed to tack it on here, though without applying of it any way, that I fee, to 
the defence of the propoſition to be defended, which is already got clean out 
of ſight; I am taught, that it is fit I conſider it. here in his, which Jour! Lord- 


ſhip has thought the proper place for it, 
In the next paragraph, your Lordſhip is pleaſed to take notice X this 


part of my complaint, viz. that I fay more than twice or ten times, © that you 
blame thoſe who place certainty in clear and dĩſtinct ideas, but I do not; and 
yet you bring me in amongſt them,” And for this, your Lordſhip quotcs 
ſevenicen ſeveral pages of my ſecond letter. Whoever will give him{elf che 
trouble :o turn to thoſe pages, will ſee how far I am in thole places from barely 
faying, © that you blame thoſe who place certainty,” &c. and what reaſun you 
bad to point to ſo many laces for my ſo ſaying, as a repetition of my com- 


plaint. And I believe they will find the propoſition about placing certainty 
only in elear and diſtinct ideas, is mentioned in them upon leveral occations, 
and to different purpoſes, as the argument required. 


Be 
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Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply to the 


Bz that as it will, this is a part of my complaint, and you do me a favour, 


that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many places, you are pleaſed at 
laſt to take notice of it, and promiſe me a full anſwer to it. The firſt part of 
. which full anſwer is in theſe words; “ that you do not deny but the firſt 


« occaſion of your Lordſhip's charge, was in the ſuppoſition that clear and 


& diſtinct ideas were neceſſary, in order to any certainty in our minds.“ And 


that the only way © to attain this certainty, was 5 comparing wee ideas 
together.“ 


My Lord, though I have faithfully ſet down theſe words out of my ſecond 


anſwer, yet I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething a different character 
from that which they ſtand in in your letter. For your Lordſhip has publiſhed 
this ſentence ſo, as ** if the ſuppoſition. that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſ- 
« fary in order to any certainty in our minds,” were my ſuppoſition; whereas I 
muſt crave leave to let my reader know, that that luppoſition is purely your 
Lordſhip's: for you neither in your defence of the Trinity, nor in your firſt 
anſwer, produce any thing to prove, tha? that was either an aſſertion or ſuppo- 
ſition of mine; but your Lordſhip was pleaſed to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the 
latter words, © and that the only-way to attain this certaintv, was by comparing ; 
© theſe ideas together ;” If your Lordſhip means by theſe ideas, ideas in ge- 
neral; then J acknowledge theſe to be my words, or to be my ſer fe; but then the 
are not any ſuppoſition in my book, though they are mede part of the ſuppo- 
ſition here; but their ſenſe is expreſſed in my Eſlay at large in more places than 
one. But if by theſe ideas your Lordſhip means only clear and diſtinct ideas, I 
crave leave to deny that to be my ſenſe, or any ſuppoſition of mine. 


Your Lordſhip goes On; © but to prove this,” Prove what, I befeech. you, 


my Lord? That certainty was to be attained by comparing ideas, was a ſup- 
poſition of mine. To prove that, there needed no words or principles of mine 
to be produced, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that which was never denied. 
Bur if it were to prove this, viz. that “it was a ſuppoſition of mine, that 
clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſſary to certainty;“ and that to prove this 
to be a ſuppoſition of mine, „my words were produced, and my principles of 
« certainty laid down, and none elſe ;” I anſwer, I do not remember any words 
or principles of mine produced to ſhew any ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition, that 
I placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas; and if there had been any 


ſuch produced, your Lordſhip would have done me and the reader a favour, 
to have marked the pages wherein one might have found them produced, unleſs 
your Lordſhip thinks you make amends for quoting ſo many pages of my ſe- 


cond letter, which might have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly to quote any 
of your own where it needed. When your Lordthip ſhall pleaſe to direct me 
to thoſe places where ſuch words and principles of mine were produced to prove 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſhall readily turn to them, to ſee how far they do really 
give ground for it. But my bad memory not ſuggeſting to me any thing like 
it, your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon me if I do not turn over your defence of 
the Trinity and your firſt letter, to ſee. whether you have any ſuch . proofs, 
| which you yourſelf ſeem ſo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, that you do 


not 
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not ſo much as point out the places where they are to be found; though we 


have in this very page ſo eminent an example, that you are not ſparing of your 


pains in this kind, where you have the leaſt thought that it might ſerve your 


Lordſhip to the meaneſt purpoſe. 

Bor though you produced no words or principles of mine to prove this a 
ſuppoſition of mine, yet in your next words here your Lordſhip produces a rea- 
ſon why you yourſelt ſuppoſed it. For you fay, & you could not imagine that 


I could place certainty in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, and not 


cc ſuppoſe thoſe ideas to be clear and diſtinct:“ ſo that at laſt the latisfaction 


you give me, why my book was brought into a controverſy whercin it was not 


concerned, is, that your Lordſhip imagined I ſuppoſed in it, what I did not 


| ſuppoſe init. And here I cave leave to aſk, whether the reader may not well 
ſuppoſe that you had a great mind to bring my book into that controverſy,. 
when the only handle you could find for it, was an imagination of a ſuppo- 


ſition to be in it, which in truth was not there? : 
Your Lordſhip adds, “that I finding myſelf joined in ſuch company which 


I did not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them, 


by denying clear and diſtinct ideas to be neceſſary to certainty.” 
Ix it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your thoughts, as well as you 
do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; that your Lordſhip finding no readier 


way, as you thought, to ſet a mark upon my book, than by bringing ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of it into a controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein they had nothing to 
| do; and ſpeaking of them under the name of © thoſe” and “ them, as if your 
_ adverſaries in that diſpute had made uſe of thoſe paſſages againſt the Trinity,. 
when no one oppoſer of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I Know, or that you. 
| have produced, ever made uſe of one of them: you thought fit to jumble my 
book with other peoples opinions after a new way, neyer uſed by any other writer 
that ever I heard of. If any one will conſider what your Lordſhip has ſaid for 
my ſatisfaction (wherein you have, as I humbly conceive I have ſhewn, produced 5 
nothing but imaginations of imaginations, and ſuppoſitions of ſuppoſitions) he 
will, I conclude, without ſtraining of his thoughts, be carried to this conjecture, 


D 


Bur conjectures apart, your Lordſhip ſiys, © that I finding myſelf joined in 


.-< ſuch company which I did not defire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtin- 
„ ouiſh myſelf:” if keeping to my. book can be called diſtinguiſhing myſelf. 
You ſay, I rather choſe ;” rather | than what, my Lord, I beſecch you? 
Your learned way of writing, I find, is every where beyond my capacity; and. 


unleſs I will. gueſs at your meaning (which | is not very ſafe) beyond what 1 can 


# certainly underſtand by your words, L often know not what to aniwer to. It 
is certain, you mean here, that I prefered. e diſtinguiſhing myſelf from them I: 
found myſelf joined with” to ſomething; but to what, you do nct ſay. If you: 
mean to ownirig that for my notion of certainty,which is not my notion of certainty,. 
this is true; Ldid and ſhall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from any of 
them, than own that for my notion which is nat my notion: if you mean that L 
preferred my diſtin guiſhing myſelf from them, to my being joined with them; 


you make me chuſe, where there neither is nor can be any choice. For what is 


5 wholly out of one's power, leaves no room for choice; and Lthink I ſhould be: 
laughed. 
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laughed at, if I ſhould ſay, “ IJ rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from the 


„ Papiſts, than that it ſhould rain.” For it is no more in my choice not to be 
joined, as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to join me, with the unknown 
„they“ and © them,” than it is in my power that it ſhould not rain. 

IT is like you will fay here again, this is a nice criticiſm ; I grant, my Lord, 
it is about words and expreſſions : but fince I cannot know your meaning but 
by your words and expreſſions, if this defect in my underſtanding very frequently 


_ overtake me in your writings to and concerning me, it is troubleſome, I confeſs; 


but what muſt I do? Mult I play at blind-man's- buff? Catch at what 1 do 


not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what; to no meaning, i. e. to nothing? Or 


muſt I preſume to know your meaning, when Ido not? ne 3 
Fon example, fuppoſe I ſhouid preſume it to be your meaning here, that 


* 


I found myſelf joined in company, by your Lordſhip, with the author of Chriſ- 
tianity not myſterious, by your Loroſhip's imputing the ſame notions of cer- 


tainty to us both; that I did not deſire to be ſeen in his company, i. e. to be 


thought to be of his opinion in other things; and therefore © I choſe rather 
« to diſtinguiſh myſelf from him, by denying clear arid diſtinct ideas to be 
e neceſſary to certainty, than to be. ſo joined with him :” if J ſhould preſume 


this to be the ſenſe of theſe your words here, and that by the doubtful ſigni- 
fication of the expreſſions of being joined in company and ſeen in company, 
uſed equivocally, your Lordſhip ſhould mean, that hecauſe J was ſaid to be of 
his opinion in one thing, I was to be thought to be of ki; opinion in all things, 
and therefore diſowned to be of his opinion in thai, wherein I was of his 
opinion, becauſe I would not be thought of his opinion all through: would 
not your Lordſhip be diſpleaſed with me for ſuppoſing you to have ſuch a mean- 
ing as this, and aſk me again, „ whether I could think you a man of ſo little 
« ſenſe to talk thus?“ And yet, my Lord, this is the beſt I can make of theſe 
words, which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a ſecret in your way of dealing 
with me, than any thing in me that I am aſhamed of. OE is 
Fo I am not, nor ever ſhall be aſhamed to own any opinion I have, becauſe 
another man holds the fame; and ſo far as that brings me into his company, 
1 ſhall not be troubled to be ſeen in it. But 1 ſhall never think that that 
entiles me to any other of his opinions, or makes me of his company in any 
other ſenſe, how much ſoever that be the deſign : for your Lordſhip has uſed 


no imall art and pains to make me of his and the Unitarians company in all that 


they ſay, only becauſe that author has ten lines in the beginning of his book, 


which agrees with ſomething I have ſaid in mine; from whence we become 


companions, ſo univerſally united in opinion, that they muſt be entitled to all 


that I ſay, and I to all that they ſay. 


Mr Lord, when 1 writ my book, I could not deſign © to diſtinguiſh myſelf 
from the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” who were not then in 


being, nor are, that I ſee, yet: ſince I find nothing produced out of the Unita- 
rians, nor the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to ſhew, that they makeclear 
and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty. And all that I have done fince, has been 


to ſhew, that you had no reaſon to join my book with men (let them be what 


they“. or thoſe” you pleaſe) who founded certainty only upon clear and 
AO . J))FFFFCC C diſtinct 
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diſtin ideas, when my book did not found it only upon clear and diftind ideas. 


And I cannot tell Wbyx the appealing to my book now, ſhould be called 


«a chuſing rather to diſtinguiſh myſelf.” | 

My reader mult pardon me here 5 this uncouth phraſe of | joining my book: 
with men. For as your Lordſhip ordered the matter (pardon me, if J ay i in 
your new way of writing) ſo it was, if your own word may be taken in the 


| caſe: for, to give me ſatisfaction, you inſiſt upon this, that you did not join 


me with thoſe gentlemen in their opinions, but tell me © they uſed my notions 
<« to other purpoſes than I intended them” and fo there was no need for me 


« to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them,” when your Lordſhip had done it for me, 
as you plead all along: though you are pleaſed to tell me, that I was joined 
with them, and that © 1 found myſelf Hd. in ſuch company, as I did not 


« defire to be ſeen in.” _ 

Mr Lord, I could find myſelf joined in no company upon this occaſion, but 
what you joined me in. And therefore I beg leave to aſk your Lordſhip, did 
you join me in company with thoſe, in whoſe company, you here ſay, * I do 


4 not deſire to be ſeen?” If you own that you did, how muſt I underſtand 


that paſſage where you ſay, that © you muſt do that right to the 1 Ingenious au- 


«© thor of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe notions were 
«© borrowed,,tozſerve other purpoſes than he intended them; which you repeat , 
again as matter of ſatisfaction to me, and as a proof of the care you took not to 
be miſunderſtood ? If you did join me with them, what is become of all the 
ſatisfaction in the point, which your Lordſhip has been at fo much pains 
about? And if you did not join me with them, you could not think 1 found 
myſelf joined with them, or choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from men I was never 
joined with: for my book was innocent of what made them gentlemen of the 
new way of reaſoning. 
 TunzxRzx ſeems to me ſomething very dilicate 1 in this matter. 1 ſhould be 
ſuppoſed Joined to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppoſed to have 
joined me to them, upon ſo flight or no occaſion; and yet all this comes ſolely 
from your Lordſhip, How to do this to your ſatisfaction, I confeſs myſelf to 
be too dull: and therefore I have been at the pains to examine how far I have 
this obligation to your Lordſhip, and how far you would be pleaſed to own it, 
that the world might underſtand your Lordſhip! 5 to me, incomprehenſible 
way of writing on this occaſion. 


Fon if you had a mind, by a new and- e way, becoming the learn- 


1 ing and caution of a great man, to bring me into ſuch company, which you 
think 1 did not deſire to be ſeen in; Y 1 thought ſuch a pattern, ſet by fuch a 
hand as your Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt by being paſſed over too lightly. 
Beſides, 1 hope, that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to ſee what 
obligation Thad to your Lordſhip in the favour you deſigned me. Eut I crave | 
leave to aſſure your Lordſhip, I ſhall never be aſhamed to own any opinion I 
have, becauſe another man (of whom perhaps your Lordſhip or others have no 
a very gd thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be fo far ſeen in his company: 
though I ſhall 8 5 think I have a right to demand, and ſhall defire'to*be 
7 Li ed, Why any one makes to himſelf, « or takes an. occaſion from thence, in a 
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manner that ſaveurs net too much of charity, to extend this ſociety to thoſe opi- 


nions of that man, with which I have nothing to do; that the world may ſee 
the juſtice and good-will of ſuch endeavours, and judge whether ſuch arts 


ſavour not a little of the ſpirit of the inquiſition. 


For, if I miſtake not, it is the method of that holy office, and the way of 


thoſe revered guardians of what they call the chriſtian faith, to raiſe reports 


or ſtart occaſions of ſuſpicion concerning the orthodoxy of any one they have 
no very good will towards, and requite him to clear himſelf; gilding all this 
with the care of religion, and the profeſſion of reſpect and tenderneſs to the 
perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the ſecular 
power. | „ OT „„ 
ISHALL not, my Lord, ſay, that you have had any ill-will to me; for I never 


deſerved any from you. But I ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are apt 


to think the method you have taken, has ſome conformity, ſo far as it has gone, 


with what proteſtants complain of in the inquiſition ; when you ſhall have 


cleared this matter a little otherwiſe, and aſſigned a more ſufficient reaſon for 
bringing me into the party of thoſe that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, 


than only becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious has, in the begin- 
ning of his book, half a ſcore lines which you gueſs he borrowed out of mine. 
For that, in truth, is all the matter of fact upon which all this duſt is raiſed ; 


and the matter ſo advanced by degrees, that now I am told, © I ſhould have 


cleared myſelf, by owning the doctrine of the Trinity :” as if I had been 
ever accuſed of diſowning it. But that which ſhews no ſmall ſkill in this 
management, is, that I am called upon to clear myſelf, by the very ſame perſon 


who raiſing the whole diſpute, has himſelf over and over again cleared me; 
and upon that grounds the ſatisfaction he pretends to give to me and others, in 
anſwer to my complaint of his having, without any reaſon at all, brought my 


book into the controverſy concerning the Trinity. But to go on. 


Ir the preceding part of this paragraph had nothing in it of defence of this 


_ propoſition, © that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer 
for certainty than I do,“ &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as 


remote from any ſuch defence. ng 3 
Your Lordſhip ſays, * that certainty by ſenſe, certainty by reaſon, and cer- 


tainty by remembrance, are to be diſtinguiſhed from the certainty” under 


debate, and to be ſhut out from it: and upon this you ſpend the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th pages. Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend to the defence of 
this propoſition, that“ thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 
« fairer for certainty than I do?” For whether certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, 
and by remembrance, be or be not comprehended in the certainty under debate, 
this propolition, “ that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much 
fairer for certainty than I do,” will not at all be confirmed or invalidated: | 


thereby. : 


Tur proving therefore, that © certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remem- 
« brance,” is to be excluded from the certainty under debate, ſerving nothing to- 


the defence of the propoſition to be defended, and ſo having nothing to do here; 
let us now confid.r it as a propoſition that your Lordſhip has a mind to prove, 


. 
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as kerting to ſome other great purpoſe of your own, or perhaps i in ſome other 

view againſt my book: for you ſeem to lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, by your way 

of introducing it, For you very ſolemnly ſet yourſelf to prove, „ that the P. 9, 10. 
« certainty under debate is the certainty of knowledge, and that a propolition 

c whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or diſagreement, is the 
ce proper object of this certainty. From whence your Lordſhip infers, that 
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« therefore this certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed from a certainty by ſenſe, by p. 10, 11, 12, 


e reaſon, and by remembrance.” But by what logick this is inferred, is not 
eaſy to me to diſcover. For * if a propoſition, whoſe ideas are to be com 
ce pared as to their agreement or diſagreement, be the proper object of the 
« certainty” under debate; if propoſitions whoſe certainty we arrive at by 
ſenſe, reaſon, or remembrance, be of ideas, which may be compared as to their 
agreement or diſagreement z then they cannot be excluded from that cer- 
tainty, which is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe ideas: unleſs they muſt be 
ſhut out for the very ſame reaſon, that others are taken in. 


1, Tre as to certainty by ſenſe, or propoſitions of that kind: 
TRE object of the certainty under debate, your Lordſhip owns, is a propo- 


sſition whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or diſagreement.” 
The agreement or diſagreement of the ideas of a propoſition to be compared, 
may be examined and perceived by ſenſe, and is certainty by ſenſe : and there- 
fore how this certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed and ſhut out from that, which 
conſiſts in the perceiving the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas of any 
propoſition, will not be eaſy to ſhew ; unleſs one certainty is diſtinguiſhed from 
another, by having that which males the other to be certainty, viz. the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as expreſſed in that 
| propoſition : v. g. may I not be certain, that a ball of ivory that lies before my 
eyes is not ſquare? And is it not my ſenſe of ſeeing, that makes me perceive 


the diſagreement of that ſquare figure to that round matter, which are the ideas 
expreſſed in that propoſition? How then is certainty by ſenſe excluded or 


diſtinguiſhed from that knowledge, which conſiſts in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of idea? 
2. Your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the certainty which conſiſts i in the perceiv- 


ing the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, from P. 11. 


certainty by reaſon, To have made good this diſtinction, I humbly conceive, 
you would have done well to have ſhewed that the agreement or diſagreement 
of two ideas could not be perceived by the intervention of a third, which I, and 


as I gueſs other people, call reaſoning, or knowing by reaſon. As for example, 


cannot the ſides of a given triangle be known to be equal by the intervention 
; of two circles, whereof one of thele ſides is a common radius? 

To which, it is like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, P. 12. 
about the knowledge of the exiſtence of ſubſtance, by the intervention of the 
_ exiſtence of modes, “that you grant one may come to certainty of knowledge 
in the caſe; but not a certainty by ideas, but by a conſequence of reaſon 
* deduced from the ideas we have by our ſenſes.” This, my Lord, you have 
ſaid, and thus you have more than once oppoſed reaſon and ideas as incon- 
dient; which I ſhould be very glad to ſee proved once, after theſe ſeveral 
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occaſions I have given ybur Lordſhip, by excepting againſt that ſuppoſit'on, 
But ſince the word idea has the ill luck to be fo conſtantly oppoſed by your 
| Lordſhip to reaſon, permit me if you pleaſe, inſtead of it, to put what I mean 


by it, viz. the immediate objects of the mind in thinking (for that is it which 
1 would fgnify by the word ideas) and then let us fee how your anſwer will 
run, You grant, that from the ſenſible modes of bodies, we may come to a 


certain know ledge, that there are bodily ſubſtances ; but this you ſay is not a 
111 nty by the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, * but by a conſe- 
* gquence of reaſon deduced from the immediate objects of the mind in think- 
1018; which we have by our ſenſes.” When you can prove that we can have a 
certainty by a conſequence of-reaſon, - which certainty ſhall not alſo be by the 


immediate objects of the mind 1 in uſing its reaſon; you may ſay ſuch certaint 


is not by ideas, but by conſequence of reaſon. But that I believe will not be, 
till you can ſhew, that the mind cat think, or reaſon, or know, without 1 imme- 


diate objects of thinking, reaſoning g, or knowing; all which objects, as your 


Lordihip knows, I call ideas. 


You ſubjoin, « and this can never prove. that we have certainty by ideas, 
«© where the ideas themſelves are not clear and diſtin,” The queſtion is not, 
« whether we can have certainty by ideas that are not clear and diſtin& ?” or 
whether my-words (if by the particle this you mean my words fet down in the 


foregoing page) prove any ſuch thing, which I humbly conceive they do not : 


but whether certainty by reaſon be excluded from the certainty under debate? 


which I humbly conceive you have not from "wy words, or any other way, 


proved. 
Tur third ſort of propoſitions that your Lordſhip 8 are thoſe 


whoſe certainty we know by remembrance : but in theſe two the agreement or 


diſagreement of the ideas contained in them is perceived; not always indeed, as 
it was at firſt, by an actual view of the connection of all the intermediate ien, 
whereby the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in the propoſition. was at 


firſt perceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhew the agreement or 


diſagreement of the ideas contained in the ee whoſe certainty we 
remember. 


As in the inſtance you here make uſe” of, viz. that the throe: angles of a 


triangle are equal to two right ones: the certainty of which propoſition we 
know by remembrance, be. though the demonſtration hath ſlipt out of our 
% minds ;” but we know it in a different way from what your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes. The agreement of the two ideas, as joined in that propoſition, is 
perceived; but it is by the intervention-of other ideas than thoſe. which at firſt 
produced that perception. I remember, i. e. I know (for. remembrance is but 
the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) that I was once certain of the truth of this 
propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the ſame relations between the ſame immutable things, is 
now the idea that ſhews me, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
equal to two right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones; and 


hence I come to be certain, that what was once true in the caſe, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will ehe "gree: and ng: rt.” 4 What I 
once 
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once knew to be true, I ſhall always know to be true as long as 10 can remem- 


ber that I once knew it. . 
Your Lordſhip ſays, © that the debate between us 1s about a of ? P. 9. 


* knowledge, with regard to ſome propoſition whoſe ideas are to be compared 
cc ag to their agreement or diſagreement :” our of this debate, you ſay, certainty 
by ſenſe, by reaſon, and b remembrance, is to be excluded. I defire you 
then, my Lord, to tel} what fort of propoſitions will be within the debate, and 
to name me one of them; if propoſitions, whoſe certainty we > know by ſenſe, 
reaſon, or remembrance, are excluded. 

 Howeves; from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip | ip the 
next paragraph concludes them out of the queſtion; your words are, © theſe 


60 things then being out of the queſtion.“ 


Our of what queſtion, I beſeech you, my Lord ? The queſtion here, and 
that of your own propoling to be defended in the affirmative, is this, © whe- 
« ther thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas bid much fairer for certainty 
« than Ido?” And how certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance 
comes to have any particular r as in reference to this queſtion, it is wy: 


| misfortune not to be able to find. 


Bur your Lordſhip, leaving the examination of the queſtion under debate, 


by a new ſtate of the queſtion, would pin upon me what I never faid. Your | 


words are, * theſe things then being put out of the queſtion, which belong not P. 13. 


to it; he queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we can attain to any certainty of 


knowledge as to the truth of a propoſition in the way of ideas, where the 
« ideas themſelves, by which we came to that certainty, be not clear and- 
e diſtinct?“ With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, that which I ſay in the point, is, that 
we may be certain of the truth of a propoſition conterning an idea which is 
not in all its parts clear and diſtin; and therefore if your Lordſhip will have 
any queſtion with me concerning this matter, the queſtion truly ſtated is, 
« whether we can frame any propoſition concerning a thing whereof we have 


* 


c but an obſcure and confuſed idea, of whoſe truth we can | be certain! Se 


- TrarT.this is the queſtion, you will eaſily agree, when you will give your= : 


| ſelf the trouble to look back. to the riſe of it, . 


: Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange fort of men, who had broached 


. 4 doctrine which ſuppoſed that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas of 'what- Vind. p. 232, 
* ever we pretend to a certainty of in our minds,” was pleaſed for this to call 
them © the gentlemen of a new way of reaſoning,” and to make me one of 
them. IJ anſwered, that I. placed not certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and ſo ought not to have been made one of them, being. not guilty of what 
made ca gentleman of this new way of reaſoning.” 11 is pretended Mill, that J 
am guilty; and endeavoured to be proved. To know now whether I am or 
no, it muſt be confidered what you lay to their charge, as the conſequence of 
that opinion; and that is, that upon this ground « we cannot come to any cer- 
* tainty that. there is ſuch a thing as ſubſtance.” This appears by more places 
than one, Your Lordſhip afks,. how 1s it poſſible that we may be certain vnd. p. 240. 
that thete are both bodily and ſpiritual ſubſtanees, if our reaſon depend upon 


clear and diſtinct ideas?” y And again, « how. come we to be certain that lid, 


8 2 I x 
; 5 5 : | : v6 Le 8 
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Vind. p. 244. 


Mr. Lock 's ſecond Reply to the 


« there are ſpiritual ſubſtances in the world, ſince we can have no clear and 
« diſtinct ideas concerning them?“ And your Lordſhip having ſet down ſome 
words out of my book, as if they were inconſiſtent with my principle of cer- 
tainty founded only in clear and diſtinct ideas, you ſay, © from whence it follows 
ce that we may be certain of the being of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, though we have 


no clear and diſtin& ideas of it.“ 


OTHER places might be produced, but theſe are enough to ſhew, that thoſe 


' who held clear and diſtin& ideas neceſſary to certainty, were accuſed to extend 


it thus far, that where any idea was obſcure and confuſed, there no propoſition 
could be made concerning it, of whoſe truth we could be certain; v. g. we 
could not be certain that there was in the world ſuch a thing as ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe we had but an obſcure and confuſed idea of it. 

In this ſenſe therefore I denied that clear and diſtinct ideas were neceſſary to 
certainty, v. g. I denied it to be my doctrine, that where an idea was obſcure 


and confuſed, there no propoſition could be made concerning it, of whoſe 


truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the truth of this 


propoſition, that there was ſubſtance in the world, though we have but an ob- 


ſcure and confuſed idea of ſubſtance : and your Lordſhip endeavoured to prove 


P. 13. 


we could not, as may be ſeen at large in that 10th chapter of your Vindica- 
tion, &c. : 8 5 . 

FroM all which, it is evident, that the queſtion between us truly ſtated is 
this, whether we can attain certainty of the truth of a propoſition con 
any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confuſed idea ? 


Tu ls being the queſtion, the firſt thing you ſay, is, that Des Cartes was of 


cerning 


your opinion againſt me. Anſ. If the queſtion were to be decided by authority, 
I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Cartes's : and therefore 
I ſhould excuſe myſelf to you, as not having needed, that you ſhould have 
added his authority to yours, to ſhame me into a ſubmiſſion; or that you 


ſhould have been at the pains to have tranſcribed ſo much out of him, for my 
ſake, were it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the riches of your Lordſhip's 


univerſal reading; wherein I doubt not but I ſhould take pleaſure myſelf, if I 
had it to ſhew. Ts | | a, 


I come therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aimed at; 
which, as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my book, that 1 founded 


certainty only on clear and diſtin ideas. And yet, as you ſay, I have com- 


« plained of your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my ſecond letter, for 


charging this upon me. By this the world will judge of the juſtice of my 


e complaints, and the conſiſtency of my notion of ideas.” 1 
Axsw. What “ conſiſtency of my notion of ideas” has to do here, I know 


not; for I do not remember that I made any complaint concerning that. But 
| ſuppoſing my complaints were ill- grounded in this one caſe concerning cer- 
talnty, yet they might be reaſonable in other points; and therefore, with 

ſubmiſſion, I humbly conceive the inference was a little too large, to conclude 


from this particular againſt my complaints in general. 5 
In the next place I anſwer, that ſuppoſing the places which your Lordſhip 


brings out of my book did prove what they do not, viz. that J founded 


I = certainty 
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certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, yet my complaints in the caſe are very 


| Juſt. For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the controverſy, and made 
me one of © the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” for founding all cer- 
tainty on clear and diſtinct ideas, only upon a bare ſuppoſition that I did fo; 
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which I think your Lordſhip confeſſes in theſe words, where you ſay, © that p. 3. 


«you do not deny but the firſt occaſion of your charge, was the ſuppoſition 
te that clear and diſtin& ideas were neceſſary in order to any certainty in our 
« minds; and that the only way to attain this certainty, was the comparing 


« theſe, i. e. clear and diſtinct ideas, together: but to prove this, my words, 


« your Lordſhip ſays, were produced, and my principles of certainty laid 


« down, and none elſes,” Anſw. Tt is ſtrange, that when my principles of 


certainty were laid down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. Hay- 
ing looked therefore, I do not find in that place, that any words or principles 
of mine were produced to prove that I held, that the only way to attain cer- 
tainty, was by comparing only clear and diſtinct ideas; fo that all that then 


made me one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, was only your 


ſuppoſing that I ſuppoſed that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty. 
Aud therefore I had then, and have ſtill, reaſon to complain, that your Lord- 
ſhip brought me into this controverſy upon ſo ſlight grounds, which I humbly 
_ conceive will always ſhew it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing 


you had then found in my book, as from a great willingneſs in your Lordſhip _ 


at any rate to do it; and of this the paſſages which you have here now pro- 


duced out of my Effay, are an evident proof. 


For tf your Lordſhip had then known any thing that ſeemed ſo much to 


your purpoſe, © when you produced, as you ſay, my words and my principles 
© to prove” that I held clear and diſtin ideas neceſſary to certainty ; it cannot 
be believed that you would have omitted theſe paſſages, either then or in your 


_ anſwer to my firſt letter, and deferred them to this your anſwer to my ſecond. 


Theſe paſſages therefore now quoted here by your Lordſhip, give me leave, 


my Lord, to ſuppoſe have been by a new and diligent ſearch found out, and 
are now at laſt brought“ poſt fictum” to give ſome colour to your way of 


proceeding with me; though theſe paſſages being, as I ſuppole, then unknown 


to you, they could not be the ground of making me one of thoſe who place cer- 


tainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. 


Ler us come to the paſſages themſelves, and ſee what help they afford you. 


Tue firſt words you ſet down out of my Eſſay are theſe; the mind not 5 


being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From theſe 
words, that which I infer in that place is, © that therefore the mind is bound 


iv. c. 18.48. 


in fuch caſes to give up its aſſent to an unerring teſtimony,” But your P. 15. 


Lordſhip from them infers here, © therefore I make clear ideas neceſſary to 
„ certainty ;” 
in thinking, we cannot be certain that ſubſtance (whereof we have an obſcure 


or therefore, by conſidering the immediate objects of the mind 


and confuſed idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your Lordſhip to make good this 


conſequence when you think fit, and proceed to the next paſſage you alledge, 


which you ſay proves it more plainly, I believe it will be thought it ſhould be p. 1. 


proved more plainly, or elſe it will not be proved at all. 


LUIS. 
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THrrs plainer proof i js out of B. iv. e. 4. I 8. in theſe: POL < that 
& which is requiſite to make our knowledge certain, is the clearneſs of our 


c« ideas.“ Anſ. The ceftainty here ſpoken of, is the certainty of general 
propoſitions in morality, and not of the particular exiſtence of any thing; and 
therefore tends not at all to any ſuch poſition as this, that we cannot be certain 


of the exiſtence of any particular ſort of being, though we have but an obſcure 


and confuſed idea of it: Though it doth affirm, that we cannot have any cer- 
tain perception of the relations of general moral ideas (wherein conſiſts the 


certainty of general moral propoſitions) any farther than thoſe ideas are clear in 


our minds. And that this is to, I refer my reader to that chapter for ſatiſ- 
faction. 


Tus third place ode by your Lordſhip out of B. iv. c. 12. F 14. is, 


for it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; where 


they are only imperfect, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot expect to have 
« certain perfect or clear knowledge.” To underſtand theſe words aright, we 
muſt ſee in what place they ſtand, and that is in a chapter of the improve- 


ment of our knowledge, and therein are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how 


neceſſary it is “ for the enlarging of our knowledge, to get and ſettle in our 


« minds as far as we can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant ideas of thoſe things we 


„ would confider and know.” The reaſon whereof there given, is this; 


that as far as they are only imperfect, confuſed, and obſcure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge; 1. e. that our knowledge will 
not be clear and certain ſo far as the idea is imperfect and obſcure, Which 


will not at all reach your Lordſhip s purpoſe, who would argue, that becauſe 


Anſ. 2. p. 9 


1 ſay our idea of ſubſtance is obſcure and confuſed, therefore upon my 


grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a thing as ſubſtance exiſts; becauſe I placed 


certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. Now to this I anſwered, that I did 


not place all certainty only on clear and diſtin& ideas, in ſuch a ſenſe as that; 
and therefore to avoid being miſtaken, I ſaid, ** that my notion of certainty by 
* ideas is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 

greement of ideas; ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their .parts 
« perfectly clear and diſtinct or no: viz, if they are clear and diſtinct enough 


to be capable of having their agreement or diſagreement with any other idea 


perceived, ſo far they are capable of affording us knowledge, though at the 
ſame time they are ſo obſcure and confuſed, as that there are other ideas, with 


which we can by no means ſo compare them, as to perceive their agreement 


or diſagreement with them. T his Was the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs which 1 


denied to be neceſſary to certainty. 


Ir your Lordſhip would have done me the 1 to have condidancd what 
I underſtood by obſcure and confuſed ideas, and what every one mult under- 
ſtand by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctiy concerning them, I am apt to 


imagine you would have ſpared yourſelf the trouble of raiſing this queſtion, and 


omitted theſe e out of my book, as not ferving to {your 3 
purpoſe. 


THe fourth paſſage, ne ITE you ſeem to 0 moſt ſtreſs on, proves as little 


to your purpoſe a8 either of the former three: the words are theſe; but 


A obſcure 
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c“ gbſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce any clear and certain know- 
cc ledge, becauſe as far as any ideas are confuſed or ob{cure, the mind can never 
+ perceive clearly whether they agree or no.“ The latter part of theſe words are 
a plain interpretation of the former, and ſhew their MAE to be this, viz. 


our obſcure and confuſed ide s, as they ſtand in contrad! linction to clear and 
diſtin, have all of them ſomething in them, wher, by they are kept from 


being wholly imperceptible and perfectly cor Found: d with all other ideas, and 


1o their agreement or diſagreement, with at leaſt ſome other ideas, may be 


erceived, and thereby produce certainty, though they are obſcure and confuſed 

ideas. But ſo far as they are obſcure and confuſe d, fo that their agreement or 

diſagreement cannot be Perceived, ſo far they cannot produce certainty, v. g. 
C2 

theidea of ſubſtance is clear aud diſtinct enough to have its agreement with that 


of actual exiſtence perceived: but yet it is 10 far obſcure and confuſed, that 
there be a great many other ideas, with which, by reaion of its obſcurity and 
confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it ſo, as to produce ſuch a perception; and 
in all thoſe caſes we neceſſarily come ſhort of certainty. And that this was ſo, 
and that I meant fo, I humbly conceive you could not but have ſcen, if you 


had given yourſelf the trouble to reflect on that paſſage which you quoted, viz, 


CO 


« that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement P. 7 75 


« of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 
« and diſtin or no.” To which, what your Lordſhip has here brought out 
of the ſecond book of my Eſſay, is no manner of contradiction; unleſs it be 


a contradiction to ſay, that an idea, which cannot be well compared with ſome 
ideas, from which it is not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, is yet 
capable of having its agreement or diſagreement perceived with ſome other 
idea, with which it is not ſo confounded, but that it may be compared: and 


therefore I had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, for cnorg- 


ing that upon me, which I never ſaid nor meant. 
Io make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an inſtance in 
the object of the eyes in ſeeing, from whence the metaphor of obſcure and 


confuſed is transferred to ideas, the objects of the mind in thinking. There 
is no object which the eye ſees, that can be faid to be perfectly obſcure, for 


then it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confuſed, for then it could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from any other, no not from a clearer, For example, one tees 


in the duik ſomething of that ſhape and fize, that a man in that degree of light 


and diſtance would appear. This is not fo obſcure, that he ſees nothing; nor 
ſo confuſed, that he cannot diſtinguiſh. it from a ſteeple or a far; but 3 is ſo 
obſcure, that he cannot, though it be a ſtatue, diſtinguiſh it from a man; and 


therefore, in regard of a man, it can produce no clear and diſtin knowledge: 
but yet as obſcure and confuſed an idea as it I, this hinders not but that there 


may many propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of 


the truth of which we may be certain. And that without any contradiction to 
what I ſay in my Eſſay, viz. © that obſcure and confuſed ideas can never pro- 
** duce any clear and certain knowledge; becauſe as far as they are confuſed or 


© obſcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 


reaſon that I there give, plainly limiting it only to knowledge, where the 
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there are ſome other ideas, with which it may be perceived to agree or diſagree, 


call it, and defire the reader to conſider how much, in the eight pages employed 
in it, is ſaid to defend this propoſition, * that thoſe who offer at clear and 


and bids me obſerve my own words, that I poſitively ſay, © that the mind not 


« was, that you charged this upon me, and now you find it in my own words.” 


by your Lordſhip, viz, © it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed 


ideas are in all their parts fo obſcure and confuſed, that no agreement or diſa- | 
greement between them and any other idea can be perceived; and therefore 


my confection of imperfect, obſcure and confuſed ideas, takes not 2575 all 
knowledge, even concerning thoſe very ideas. 


capable to produce knowledge by the perception of its agreement or di lagreement 
with them. And yet it will hold true, that 1 in that Part wherein it is . 


Mr. Lock E's ſecond Reply to the 


obſcurity and confuſion is ſuch, that i it hinders the perception of agreeme t or 
diſagreement, which is not ſo great in any obſcure and confuſed idea; but ih at 


and there it is capable to produce certainty in us. 
Axp thus I am come to the end of your defence of your firſt anſwer, as you 


« Giſtint ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do?” 
Bur your Lordſhip having, under this head, taken occaſion to examine my 
naking clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty, I crave leave to conſider 

here what you ſay of it in another place. I find one argument more to prove, 

that I place certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. Your Lordſhip tells me, 


«+ being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know: ſo that, ſays 
* your Lordſhip, it is plain here, that I place certainty in evident knowledge, 
« or in clear and diſtin& ideas, and yet my great complaint of your Lordſhip 


Anſwer, I do obſerve my own words, but do not find in them © or in clear 
and diſtinct ideas,” though your Lordſbip has ſet theſe down as my words. 3H 
I there indeed ſay, © the "mind is not certain of what it does not evidently = 


„ know.” Whereby I place certainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, only in evi- 


dent knowledge, but evident knowledge may be had in the clear and evident 4 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; though ſome of them 
ſhould not be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct, as is evident in this 


propoſition, “that ſubſtance does exiſt.” ; 
Bur you give not off this matter ſo : for theſe words of mine above quoted 


« our ideas, where they are imperfect, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot expect 

„to have certain, perfect or clear knowledge;” your Lordſhip has here up 
again: and thereupon charge it on me as a contradiction, that confeſſing our 
ideas to be imperfect, confuſed and obſcure, I lay I do not yet place certainty in 
clear and diſtinct ideas. Anſwer. The reaſon is plain, for I do not ſay that all 
our ideas are imperfect, confuſed and obſcure; nor that obſcure and confuſed 


Eur, fays your Lordſhip, “ can certainty be had with imperfect and ob- 
ſcure ideas, and yet no certainty be had by them?“ Add if you pleaſe, my 
Lord (by thoſe parts of them which are obſcure and confuſed :] and then the 
queſtion will 24 right put, and have this eaſy anſwer : Yes, my Lo:d; and 
that without any contradiction, becauſe an idea that is not in all its parts per- 
fectly clzar and diſtinct, and is therefore an obſcure and confuſed idea, may yet 
with thoſe ideas, with which, by any obſcurity i it has, it 3s not confounded, be 
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 ſwers, which you ſay you had given, and would lay together and defend. 
| You fay, (2.) you anſwered, that it is very poſſible the author of Chriſ- P. 15. 


Eiſhop of Worceſter. 5 Cir 


obſcure and confuſed, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear know- 
ledge. SIRENS Ne 1 ED FO: 5 
For example: he that has the idea of a leopard, as only of a ſpotted animal, 
muſt be confeſſed to have but a very imperfect, obſcure and confuſed idea of 
that ſpecies of animals; and yet this obſcure and conf aſed idea is capable by a 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the clear part of it, viz. that of 


animal, with ſeveral other ideas, to produce certainty : though as far as the 
obſcure part of it confounds it with the idea of a lynx, or other ſpotted animal, 

it can, joined with them, in many propoſitions, produce no knowledge. 

Tuis might eaſily be underſtood to be my meaning by theſe words, which | 
vour Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, viz. © that our knowledge conſiſting in P. 122, 
T the perception of the agreement or dilagreement of any two ideas, its clear- 


* neſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of that perception, and 


e not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſe ves.“ Upon which your 
Lordſhip afks, „how is it poſſible for the mind to have a clear perception of b. 122. 
« the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtin ?” 
Anſ. Juſt as the eyes can have a clear perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of the clear and diſtinct parts of a writing, with the clear parts of another, 
though one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure and blurred in other parts, that the 
eye cannot perceive any agreement or diſagreement they have one with another. 


And I am. ſorry that theſe words of mine, my notion of certainty by ideas, is, Lett. 2. p. 50. 
« that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement l 
<« of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 


« and diſtinct or no; were not plain enough to make your Lordſhip underſtand 
my meaning, and fave you all this new, and, as it ſeems to me, needleſs trouble. 


In your 15th page, your Lordſhip comes to your ſecond of the three an- 
3 75 
ce tianity not myſterious might miſtake or miſapply my notions, but there is 
© too much reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame; and we have no 
« reaſon to be ſorry that he hath given me this occalion for the explaining my 
meaning, and for the vindication of myſelf in the matters I apprehend he 


6e had charged me with.” Theſe words your Lordſhip quotes out of the 
_ 36th page of your firſt letter. But as I have already obſerved, they are not 


there given as an anſwer to this that you make me here ſay; and therefore to 


what purpoſe you repeat them here is not eaſy to diſcern, unleſs it can be 
thought that an unſatisfadory anſwer in one place can become ſatisfactory by 
being repeated in another, where it is, as | humbiy conceive, leſs to the pur- 

_ poſe, and no anſwer at all. It was there indeed given as an anſwer to my 
ſaying, that I did not place certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, which I ſaid to 
ſhew that you had no reafon to bring me into the controverſy, becauſe the 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious placed cert:inty in clear and diſtinct ideas. 


To ſatisfy me for your doing fo, your Lordſhip anſwers, “ that it was very 
e poſſible that author might miſtake or miſapply my notions.” A reaſon indeed, 
that will equally juſtify your bringing my book into any controverſy : for there 
is no author ſo infallible, write he in what controverſy he pleaſes, but it is 
poſſible he may miſtake, or miſapply my notions 

| = ———_ WF 


612 


of 


P. 133. 


Anf. p. 36. 


18 
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Mr. LoCKE 's ſecond R eply to the 


Tu Ar was the force of this your Londdbip! 8 301 in that lg of your firſt 
letter, but what it ſerves for in this place of your ſecond letter, I have not wit 


The remainder of it I have ar.ſwered in the 37th and 48h 


enough to ſee. 


pages of my ſecond letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to ſee it repeated 
here again, without any notice taken of what ] ſaid in anſwer to it, though you 
let it down here again, as you fav, p. 7. on purpole to defend. 

Bur all the nene made, is only. to that part of my reply, which you ſet 
down as a freſh complaint that I make in theſe words: * this can be no reaſon 
«© why I ſhould be joined with a man that had miſapplied my notions, and 


that no man hath fo much miſtaken and miſapplied my notions as your 


© Lordſhip; and therefore I onght rather to be joined with your Lordſhip.” 


And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin: * but is this fair and ingenuous 


dealing to repreſent this matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had joined us toge- 
« ther, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapplied my notions? Can I 


« think your Lordſhip a man of ſo little ſenſe to make that the reaſon of it?“ 
No, Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, “ it was becauſe he afſigned no other grounds 


ec but mine, and that in my own words; however, now I would divert the 


. «© meaning of them another way,” 


My Lcd; 


therefore ty not ſee how I could be liable to any charge of unfair or diſinge- 
nuous. dealing in repreſenting the matter; which I am ſure you will allow as a 


proof of my not miſrepreſenting, fince I find you uſe it yourſelf as a ſure fence 


againſt any ſuch accuſation ; where you tell me, © that you have ſet down 
my words at large, that I may not complain that your Lordſhip miſrepre- 
ſents my ſenſe.” The fame anfwer I muſt deſire my reader to apply for me 


to your 73d and goth pages, where yur LOFADIP makes complaints of the 
like kind with this here. 


Tut reaſons you give for] joining me with the autor of Chr iſtian! ty not my- 


ſterious, are put down verbatim as you gave them; and if they did not give me 
that ſatisfaction they were deſigned for, am I to be blamed that I did not find 
them better than they were? You joined me with that author, becaſe he 
placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas. I told your Lordſhip I did not 
Us 10,8 ad therefore that could be no reaſon for your joining me with him. You 
anſwer, © it was poſlible he might miſtake or milapply my notions : 
agreeing in the notion of certainty (the pretended reaſon for which we were 
join ed)! iniling, all the reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this anſwer 


for your joining of us, is the pothibiiity of his miſtaking my notions, And I think 
id a very natural inference, that if the mere poſſibility of any one's miſtaking me, 


bea reaſon for my being joined with him; any one's actual miſtaking me, is a 


ſtronger reaſon why I ſhould be joined wi th him. But if ſuch an inference ſhews 
(more than you would hive it) the ſatisfactorineſs and force of your anſwer, 


1 hope You Will not be angry with me 
th nings. 


Your Lordſhip indeed adds in that place, ha e there is too 3 


46-4 cannot change the nature of 


= reaſon to belicve that the auchor thought his notions and mine the 


© ſame,” 


AnswER. 


I did ſet down your words at large in my ſecond letter, and 


ſo that our 


3 
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1  Axswrn, When your Lordſhip ſhall produce that reaſon, it will be ſcen 
A whether it were too much or too little. Tilh it is produced, there appears no 
reaſon at all; and ſuch concealed reaſon, though it may be too much, can be 
ſuppoted, I think, to give very little fatisfaction to me or any body elſe in 
the cale. | 
Bur to make good what you have ſaid in vour any er, your Lordſhip here 
replies, that“ you did not join us together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and | 
e miſapplied my notions,” Aniw. Neither did 1 jay, that therefore you did p. . 
join us. But this I crave leave to ſay, that. all the reaſon you there gave fer 
your joining us together, Was the poſſibl lity Ci his mittaking and miſipplying 
my notions. 1 
Bur your 8 now tell me, No, Sir,” this was not the reaſon of ?. 15. 
. your joining us; but“ it was be cane 50 aſſigned no other grounds but mine, 
and in my own words.” Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that in that 
place you give this as a reaſon for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer 
in that place to what you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. Now 
your Lordſhip does ſay i here, here I take the liberty to anſwer it. 
Tr reaſon you noi give for your Joining me with that author, is © becauſe 
he aligned no other grounds but mine ;” which however tenderly expreſſed, 
is to be uaderſts nd, 1 ſuppoſe, that he did afſign my grounds. Of what, I be- 
ſ-ech your H ordſhip, did he aſſigns my grounds, and in my words? If it were 
not my grounds of certainty, it could be no manner of reaſon for your joining 
me with him; becauſe the only reaſon why at firſt you made him (and me with 
him) a «© gentleman of the new way of reaſoning, was his ſappoſing clear an: 
« diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty,” which was the opinion that you declared 
you oppoſed, Now, my Lord, if you can ſhew where that author has m 
words aſſigned my grounds of certainty, there will be ſome grounds for what 
you lay here. But till your Lordſhip does that, it will be pretty hard to 
believe that to be the ground of your joining us together; which being no 
where to be found, can ſcarce be thought the true reaſon of your d ing it. 
Tonk Lordſhip adds. ee however, now I would divert the 1 meaning of them p. 16. © 
« jj, e. thoſe my words] another way. 
ANsw. Whenever you are pleaſed to ſet down thoſe words fe mine, w ee 
in that author aſſigns my g grounds of certainty, it will be ſten now now divert 
their meaning another way: till then, they muſt remain with ſeveral other of 
your Lordſhip's inviſible “ them,” which are no Where to be found. 
Bu to your aſking me, 0 whether I can think your Lordſhip a man of that p. 17. 
little ſenſe?” I crave leave to reply, . that J hope it mult not be concluded, 
that as often as in your way of writing 1 meet with any thi 9 that does not ſeem. 
to me ſatisfactory, and I endeavour to ſhew that it does not prove what it is 
made uſe of for, that I preſently © think your Lordſhip a man of little ſenſe.” 
This would be a very bard rule in defending one's ſelf; etpecialiy tor me, | | [i 
againſt ſo great and learned a man, whoſe reaſons and meaning it is hot, 1 9 
find, always eaſy for ſo mean a capacity as mine to reach: and therefore J have 3 * 
tasen great « care to ſet down your Words! In 1 mol: places, to lecure myſelf from RE 1 
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P. 16. *s 


Mr. LOocEE's ſecond Reply to the 


che imputation of miſrepreſenting your ſenſe, and to leave it fairly before the 
rcader to judge, whether I miſtake it, and how far I am to be b'amed if I do. 


And I would have ſet down your whole letter page by page as I anſwered it, 


would not that have made my book too big. 

Ir I muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any reaſon you make uſe of is not ſatisfactory in the point 
it is brought for; the cauſes of uneaſineſs would return too often, and it 
would be better once for all to conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce 


In whatever you fay, than in 5 page to be ſo rude as to tell your Lordſhip, 


J think you have little ſenſe ;” if that be the 1 . a of my endeavour- 
ing to ſhew, that your reaſons come ſhort any where. 


My Lord, when you did me the honour to apfwer my firſt letter (which $ 
thought might have paſſed for a ſubmiſſive complaint of what I did not well 
| underſtand, rather than a diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were pleaſed to 
Inſert into it direct accuſations againſt my book; which looke ! as if you had a 
mind to enter into a direct controverſy with me. This condeſcenſion in your 
Lordſhip bas made me think myſelf under the protection of the laws of con- 


troverſy, which allow a free examining and ſhewing the weakneſs of the 


reaſons brought by the other ſide, without any offence. If this be not per- 


mitted me, I muſt confeſs J have been miſtaken, and have been guilty in 


anſwering you any thing at all: for how to anſwer without anſwering, I do 


not know, 


wis you had never writ any thing that I was particularly concerned to exa- 
mine; and what I have been concerned to examine, I wiſh it had given me no 
oceafinn for any other anſwer, but an admiration of the manner and juſtneſs of 
your correCtions, and an acknowledgment of an increaſe of that great opinion 
which I had of your Lordſhip before. But ! hope it is not expected from me 


in this debate, that I ſhould admit as good and concluſive all. that drops from 


your pep, for fear of cauſing ſo much diſpleaſure as you ſeem here to have upon 


this occaiion, or for fear you ſhould object to me the preſumption of thinking 
you had but little ſenſe, as often as I endeavoured to ſhew that what you fay i is 


Of little force. 5 
Wr s thoſe words 4 grounds of mine are K acoduted, that the author of 


Chriſtianity not myſterious aſſigned, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient 
reaſon for your joining me with him, in oppoſing the doctrine of the Trinity ; 


1 ſhall. confider them, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction about them, as 
well as | have already concerning thoſe ten lines, which you have more than 
once quoted out of him, as taken out of my book, and which is all that your 


Lordihip has produced out of him of that kind: in all which there is not one 
{yllable of clear and diſtinct ideas, or of certainty founded in them. In the 
mean time, in anſwer to your other queſtion, “but is this fair and ingenuous 
* Cealing ?” 1 refer my reader to p. 35—38, of my ſecond letter, where he 
may ſce at large all this whole matter, and all the unfairneſs and diſingenuity of 


it, which I ſubmit to him, to judge b for any fault of that kind it ought. 


to have drawn on me the marks of lo much diſpleaſure. 
ö _ YouR 


3 
* 
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Tous Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, that © although you were will- p. 16 
ing to allow me all reaſonable occaſions for my own vindication, as appears 
„by your words; yet you were ſenſible enough that I had given too Juſt an 
« occaſion to apply them in that manner, as appears by the next page. 

WHAT was it, I beſeech you my Lord, that I was to vindicate myſelf from, 
and what was thoſe “ them” I had given too jult an occaſion to apply in that 
manner ; and what was that manner they were applied in, and what was the 
occaſion they were ſo applied? For I can find none of all theſe in that next 
page to which your Lordſhip refers me. When thole are ſet down, the world 
will be better able to judge of the reaſon you had to join me after the manner 
you did. However, ſaying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, is 

ut ſaying; and in ſuch perſonal matter ſo turned, ſhews more the dilpoſition 
of the ſpeaker, than any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a proof 


61; 


of your great care of me, tells me at the top of that page, that you had ſaid Anf. r. p. 36. 


fo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication : and before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the world, that I have need 
to vindicate myſelf. Another poſſibly, who could find in his heart to ſay two 
ſuch things, would have taken care they ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame 
page, where the juxta-poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize 
the fight. But poſſibly your Lordſhip is lo well ſatisfied of the world's readi- 
neſs to believe your profeſſions of good-will to me, as a mark whereof you tell 
me here of your willingneſs “ to allow me all reaſonable occaſions to vindicateP. 16. 
myfelf ;” that no body can fee any thing but kindnels 1 in whatever you fay, 
though it appears in fo different ſhapes. 
IN the following words, your Lordſhip accuſes me of too nice a piece of cri- P. 16. 
ticiſm; and tells me it looks like chicaning. Anſw. 1 did not expect, in a con- 
troverly begun and managed as this which your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to have 
with me, to be accuſed 'of chicaning, without great provocation; becaule the 
mentioning that word, might perhaps raiſe in the reader's mind ſome odd 
thoughts which were better ſpared. But this accuſation made me look back into 
the places you quoted in the margent, and there find the matter to ſtand thus : 
To a pretty Jarge quotation ſet down ont of the poſtſcript to my firſt letter, 


you ſubjoin; “ which words ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a chriſtian ſpirit and Anf. f. p. 37. 


temper, that your Lordſhip cannot believe 1 intended to give auy advantage 
to the enemies of the chriſtian faith; but whether there hath not been too 

1 8 an occaſion for them to apply * then!” in that manner, is a thing very 
fit for. me to conſider.” 

Is my anſwer, I take notice that the t term © them,” in this pa ige of your Lett. 2 
Lordſhip's, can in the ordinary conſtruction of our Janguage be «pplicd to 
nothing but © which words” in the beginning of that pailage, i. e. to my words 

immedinely preceding. This your Lordſhip calls chicaning; and gives this 

reaſon for it, viz, © becauſe any one that reads without a deſigu to cay if Would 


5.45. 


cCaſily interpret“ them” of my words and notions about which the debate P. 17. 


© was,” Anſw. That any one that reads that paſſage with or without defign 
to cavil, could hardly make it intelligible without interpreting them ſo, 1 
zcadily grant; but chat! it is caly for me or any body to interpret any one's 


| meaning 
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Mr. Loc Kk's ſecond Reply to the 


meaning contrary to the neceſfary conſtruction and p'ain import of the words, 
that 1 crave leave to deny. I am ſure it is not chicaning, to preſume that ſo 
great an author as your Lordſhip writes according to the rules of grammar, 
and as another man writes, who underſtands our language, and would be under- 
ſtood: to do the contrary, would be a preſumntion liable to blame, and might 
deſerve the name of chicaning and cavil, And that in this caſe it was not caſy 
to avoid the interpreting the term © them” as I did, the reaſon you give why I 
thould have done it, is a farther proof. Your Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, 
ſays © the poſtſcript comes in but as a parentheſis :” now I challenge any one 


living, to ſhew me where in that place the parentheſis muſt begin, and where 


end, Which can make © them“ applicable to any thing, but the words of my 


poſtſcript. I have tried with more care and pains than is uſually required of a 


reader in ſuch caſes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where to make a breach in 


the thread of your diſcourſe, with the imaginary parentheſis, which your Lord- 


interpretation that I ſhould have made, be ſo hard to be fo 


Lett. 2. N 


cc 


cc 

3M 
8 
'£c 
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cc 


cc 


(hip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the printer for want of 
marks to print it. - And if this, which you give as the key, that opens to the 


"c und, the interpreta- 
tion itſelf could not be ſo very eaſy as you ſpeak of. 1 Fay: 


BuT to avoid all blame for underſtanding that paſſage as I did, and to ſecure” 
myſelt from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural import of your 


words, againſt what might be conjectured to be your ſenſe, I added; „ but if by 


cc 


* 


& 


humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole courſe of what your 


* 


along tells me of others, that have miſapplied I know not what words in my 


book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I beſeech your 


 trine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, 
© a: your Lordfhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain 
of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what ſatisfaction they give me and 


be applied to any paſſages in my book, what then? Why then, whoever the 


N * 


any new way of conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word them” here 
ſhall be applied to any paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding; I muſt 


_ « Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, that though my complaint be of 
to intereſt me in a controverſy wherein I meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all 


Lordſhip to believe that when any one, in ſuch a manner applies my words 
contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doc- 


others in it.” This paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here repreſents thus, viz. 
that J hay, that if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word © them” 


are, I intend to complain of them too. But, ſays your Lordſhip, the words juſt 
before tell me who they are, viz, the enemies of the Chriſtian faith. And then 


your Lordſhip aiks, whether this be all that J intend, viz, only to com 
them for making me a party in the controverſy againſt the Trinity? 


My Lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my being ſtopt by faults of 
grammar that diſturb the ſenſe, and make the diſcourſe incoherent, and unin- 
telligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I ſhould not want 

matter enough for ſuch an exerciſe of my pen; as for example here apain, where 


your Lordihip makes me ſay, that if the word © them” be applied to any 


paſſages 


plain of 
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paſſages in my book, then whoeyer they are, I intend to con. lain, 6&c. Theſe 
being ſet down for my words, I would be very glad to be able to put them 
into a grammatical conſtruction, and make to myſelf an intelligible ſenſe of 
them. But they” being not a word that I have an abſolute power over, to 
place where and for what I will, I confeſs I cannot doit. For the term © they” 
in the words here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that 
it can refer to, but paſſages, or“ them,” which ſtand for words, it muſt be a 
very ſudden metamorphoſis that muſt change them into perſons, for it is for 
. perſons that the word they“ ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as 
far as I underſtand Engliſh, ce they” is a word cannot be uſed without reference 
to ſomething mentioned before. Your Lordſhip tells me, “the words juſt be- 

“ fore tell me who they are.“ The words juſt mentioned before, are theſe; 
« if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word them” be applied 


“to any paſſage of my book: for it is to ſome words before indeed, but before ; 


in the ſame contexture of diſcourſe, that the word“ they” muſt refer, to make 
it any where intelligible, But here are no perſons mentioned in the words juſt 
before, though your Lordſhip tells me the words juſt before ſhew who they are; 
but this juſt before, where the perſons are mentioned whom your Lordſhip in- 
tends by © they” here, is ſo far off, that ſixteen pages of your Lordſhip's letter, 
one hundred and ſeventy-four pages of my ſecond letter, and above one hundred 
pages of your Lordſhip's firſt letter come between: ſo that one mult read above 
two hundred and eighty pages from the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, in the 
37th page of your firſt letter, before one can come to the they” which re- 
ters to them here in the 17th page of your Lordſhip's ſecond. letter. „ 
Mx Lord, it is my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any figure amongſt 
the men of learning; but I would not for that reaſon be rendered fo deſpicable, 
that I could not write ordinary fenſe in my own language: I muſt beg leave 
therefore to inform my reader, that what your Lordſhip has ſet down here as 
mine, is neither my words, nor my ſenſe. For, C 
I. ISAx not, © if by any unintelligible new way of conſtruction;“ but 1 
ay, © if by any new way of conſtruction unintelligible to me:“ which are far 
different expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may 
be unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there ate ſo many paſſages 
in your writings in this controverſy with me, which for their conſtruction, 
as well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligible to me, that if J ſhould be fo unman- 
nerly as to meaſure your underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know. what to 
think of them. In thoſe caſes therefore, I preſume not to go beyond my own 
capacity: I tell your Lordſhip often (which I hope modeſty will permit) 
what my weak underſtanding will not reach; but I am far from faying it is 
therefore abſolutely unintelligible. I leave to others the benefit of their better 
_ judgments, to be enlightened by your Lordſhip, where 1 am not. OE ves 
2. Tux uſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe words, but if by any new 
ie way of conſtruction unintelligible to me, the word *© them” be applied to any 
«« paſſages in my book; is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordthip 
makes it) uſe for which I ſaid them: but this; that if your Lordſhip by © then”. 
in that place were to be underſtood to mean, that there were others that miſ- 
VOL, I. „„ oy * „ applied 
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"nib paſſages of my book; this was no ſatis faction for what your Lordſhip 


had done in that kind. Though this, I obſerved, was your way of defence; 


that when I complained of what your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that 


others had done fo too: as if that could be any manner of ſatisfaction. I added 
in the cloſe, © that when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 


«© to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doctrine of 
« the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your 
_« Lordſhip now I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain of 
* them too, and conſider as well a3 I can, what ſatisfaction they give me and 


57 


© others in it.“ Of this“ any one“ of mine, your Lordſhip makes your fore- 


mentioned © they,” whether with any advantage of ſenſe or clearneſs to my 
words, the reader muſt judge. However, this latter part of that paſſage, with 


the pa rticular turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what your words would per- 


ſuade your reader is all that I ſay here: would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an 


occafion from me, cry out again, * is this fair and 1 ingenuous dealing?“ And 
would not you think you had reaſon to do ſo? But let us ſee what we muſt 
guess your Lordſhip makes me fay, and your exceptions to it. 

Los Lordſhip makes me ſay, © whoever they are,” who miſapply my word 85 


as I complain your Lordſhip has dbne (for theſe words muſt be ſupplied, to 


make the ſentence to me intelligible) * I intend to complain of them too ;” 
and then you find fault with me for uſing the indefinite word © whoever,” and 
as a reproof for the unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, * but the words juſt be 


fore tell me who they are.“ But my words are not, © whoever they are,” 
but my words are, when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 
to what I intended them, &c.” Your Lordſhip would here have me under- 
ſand, that there are thoſe that have done it, and rebukes me that! ſpeak as if 
] knew not any one that had done it; and that I may not plead i Ignorance, you 


tay « your words juſt before told me who they were, VIZ, the enemies of the 
„ Chrlſtian faith.“ 


Waar muſt I do now to hows my word, and ſatisfy your Lordſhip ? Moſt 


I. complain of the enemies of the chriſtian faith in genera), that they have 
applied my words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as mel as J can, what ſatis- 
{action they give me and others in it? For that was all I promiſed to do. But 
this would be ſtrange, to complain of the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, for 
doing, whet it is very likely they never all did, and. what I do not know that 
any one of them has done, Or mult I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all | 
the writings of the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, to ſee whether any one of 
them has applied my words, i.e. in ſuch a manner as I complained your Lord- 


ſhip has done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, 
my Lord, is more than I have time for; and if it were worth while, when it is 


done, I perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it. For you aſk me 
here, * 1s this all J intend, only to complain of them for making me a * 
in the controverſy againſt the Trinity ?” No, my Lord, . this is not all, 1 
promiſed too, to conlider as well as1 can what ſatisfaction {if they offer any) 
they give me and others for ſo doing.” And why ſhould not this content your 
L dle! in reference to others, as well as it does in reference to yourſelf? I 


3 Co «Eg. have 


1 


* 5 * "20 


_” 
3 
_ 


have but one meaſure for your Lordſhip and others. 


after the ſame manner I have done your Lordſhip ? 


puy words about 
cConfeſs, that in themſelves they are not; but yet it is my misfortune, that, in 


this controverſy, hos wed of Wrong: and repreſenting my ſenſe forces me 
to it. 


every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip ſays. 
force, and conſiſtence are to be preſumed always, whatever your Lordthip's 

words be: and there is no other remedy for an anſwerer, who finds it difficult 

any where to come at your meaning or argument, but to make his excuſe for 
it, in laying the particulars before the reader, that he may be judge where the 


ſervance in the uſe of trivial particles, 
| chiefly depends, cannot but cauſe great difficulties to the reader. 
ever it may be an eaſe to any great man, to find himſelf above the ordinary rules 
of writing, he who is bound to follow the connection, and find out his Meaning, 
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When others treat me 
after the manner you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them 
But perhaps your Lord- 


ſhip has ſome dextrous meaning under this, which I am not quick- ſlighted 


enough to perceive, and ſo do not reply right, as you would have me 


I MusT beg my reader's pardon as well as your Lordſhip's for uſing ſo ma- 
paſſages, that ſeem not in themſelves of that importance. I 


' Your Lordſhip's $ name in writing 18 eſtabliſhed above controul, and therefore 


it would be ill-breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
Clearneſs, and 


fault lies; ; eſpecially where any matter of fact is conteſted, deductions from 


the firſt riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few words, nor with- 


out ſeveral repetitions: an inconvenience poſfibly fitter to be endured, than 
that your Lordſhip, in the run of your learned notions, ſhould be ſhackled 
with the ordinary and ſtrict rules of language; and in the delivery of your 


will have his talk much encreaſed by it, 


ſublimer ſpeculations, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudiments | 


of grammar: though your being above theſe, and freed from a ſervile ob- 
whereon the connection of diſcourſe 


And how- 


IAM very ſenſible how much this has ſwelled theſe papers already, and vet. 


I do not fee how any thing leſs than what I have ſaid could clear thoſe paſſages, 
which we have hitherto examined, and ſet them in their due light. 
Von next words are theſe, © but whether I have not made myſelf too 
« much a party in it ö. e. the controverſy againſt the Trinity] will appear be- 
« fore we have done,” This is an item for me, which your Lordſhip ſeems 
ſo very fond of, and ſo careful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any words 


it can be tacked to, that if one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of your 


writing, one cannot yet but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the thoughts 


and words of a great man, who is above ſuch perſonal matters, and which he 


P. 17. 


| knows the world ſoon grows weary of, unleſs it had ſome very particular buſi- 


neſs there. Whether it be the author that has prejudiced you againſt his book, 


or the book prejudiced you againſt the author, ſo it is, * Fee, that beth | 


1and my Eſſay are fallen under your diſpleaſure. 


LAM not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid upon invidious names 


by ſkilful diſputants, to ſupply the want of better arguments. 
leave, my Lord, to lay, that it is too late for me now to begin to value thote 


4 K 2 
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marks of good will, or a good cauſe; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more 4 
to them, as fitter to be left to the examination of the thoughts within your 
own breaſt, from what ſource ſuch reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 

I AM going, my Lord, to a tribunal that has a right to judge of thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no party but that of truth (for 
which there is required nothing but the receiving truth in the love of it) I 
matter not much of what party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, deno- 
minate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt pen from which I have re- 
ceived ſuch ſtrokes as theſe, without any great harm; I never found freedom 
of ſtile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe who know 
me not will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their own harm 
than mine: ſo that in this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other trouble but 
my thanks ſometimes, where I find you ſkillfully and induſtriouſly recommend 
ing me to the world, under the character you have choſen for me. Only give 
me leave to ſay, that if the Eſſay I ſhall leave behind me hath no other fault to 
fink it but hereſy and inconſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian faith, I am 
apt to think it will laſt in the world, and do ſervice to truth, even the truths 
of religion, notwithſtanding that imputation laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as 
your Lordſhip's. „ 5 1 „„ 
I your two next paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of cavilling in the 
43d and 44th pages of my ſecond letter, whither for ſhortneſs I refer my rea- 
der. I ſhall only add, that though in the debate about myſteries of faith, your 
adverſaries, as you ſay, are not heathens; yet any one among us whom your 
Lordſhip ſhould ſpeak of, as not owning the ſcripture to be the foundation and 
rule of faith, would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you a character very 
little different from that of a heathen. Which being a part of your compliment 


. to me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what I there ſaid, from being a cavilling 
| exception. | 


HITHERToO your 


85 P. 18, 19. 


H Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you underſtood the world 
ſo well, has employed your pen in perſonal matters, how unacceptable ſoever to 
the world you declare it to be: how muſt I behave myſelf in the caſe? If I 
anſwer nothing, my ſilence is ſo apt to be interpreted guilt or conceſſion, that 
even the deferring my anſwer to ſome points, or not giving it in the proper 
place, is reflected on as no ſmall tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two examples 
in the two following pages. And if I do anſwer ſo at large, as your way of 
writing requires, and as the matter deſerves, I recal to your memory the 
r. 20, 1. © ſprings of Modena, by the ebullition of my thoughts.” It is hard, my 
Lord, between theſe two to manage one's ſelf to your good liking : how- 
ever, I ſhall endeavour to collect the force of your reaſonings, wherever I 
can find it, as ſhort as I can, and apply my anſwers to that, though with the 
omiſſion of a great many incidents deſerving to be taken notice of: if my ſlow- 
neſs, not able to keep pace every where with your uncommon flights, thall 
have miſſed any argument whereon you lay any ſtreſs; if you pleaſe to 


point it out to me, I ſhall not fail to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction 
therein. ok F 1 5 5 TH 
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« writing about articles of faith, and 1 them take great care to avoid 
« ſome which have been always eſteemed fundamental,” &c. This ſeems 


alſo to contain ſomethin e in it. But how far I am concerned in it I 
ſhall know, when you 


will be time enough for me to anſwer. 


all be pleaſed to tell me who thoſe are, and then it 


Tuts is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond anſwer, in 


hls four pages, as a defence of it ; and how much of it is a defence of that 


ſecond anſwer, let the reader judge. 


I AM now come to the third of thoſe anſwers, which you ſaid, P. 75 wy. 
would lay together and defend. And it is this: 


« THAT my grounds of certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that in an age 


« wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed by the promoters <7 
ce ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch 
new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave mens minds more doubtful 


« than before.” 
TH1s is what you ſet down here to be defended: : the defence follows, 


wherein your Lordſhip tells me that I ſay, © theſe words contain a farther 
e accuſation of my book, which ſhall be conſidered in its doe place. But this 


« js the proper place of conſidering it: for your Lordſhip ſaid, that hereby I 


have given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, to make 


e uſe of my words and notions, as was evidently proved from my own con- 


explain myſelf to the general ſatisfaction; yet ſince I decline it, you do 


* the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.“ 


Is which I crave leave to acquaint your Lordſhip with what I do not 
underſtand. -_ 


FIRST, I do not underſtand what is meant, by * this is the proper place;” 
for in ordinary conſtruction, theſe words ſeem to denote this 2<th page of 


your Lordſhip's ſecond letter, which you were then writing, though the ſenſe. 


& ceffions, And if this be ſo, however you were willing to have had me 


infiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myfelt from laying that foundation, which 


N the next paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, © thoſe who are not to paring of P. 19. 


P. 20. 


would make me think the 46th page of my ſecond letter, which you were 


nice piece of criticiſm ; but till it be cleared, I cannot tell what to ſay in my 


_ excuſe. For it is likely your Lordſhip would again afk me, whether I could 
think you a man of ſo little ſenſe, if 1 ſhould underſtand theſe words to mean 
the 20th page of your ſecond letter, which no body can conceive your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould think a proper place for me to conſider and anſwer what ycu had 


writ in your firſt? It would be as hard to underſtand, this is,” to mean a 


place i in my former letter, which was paſt and done; but! it is no wonder ſor 
me to be miſtaken in your privilege- word“ this.“ Pefides, there is this far- 
ther difficulty to underſtand * this is the proper place,” of the 46th page of 
my former letter; becauſe I do not ſee why the 82d page of that letter, 
where I did confider and anſwer it, was not as proper a place of conſidering 


then anſwering, ſhould be meant. This perhaps your Lordſhip may think a . 


it as the 40th, where I give a reaſon Why I deferred it. Farther, * E 


underſtood what you meant here by © this is the Proper place,” I ſhould 
— i 2 poſſibly 
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poſſibly apprehend better the faces of your argument ſubjoined to prove this 

| whatever it be, to be the proper place; the caſual particle for”, which in- 
troduces the following words, making them a reaſon of thoſe preceding. But 
in the preſent obſcurity of this matter, I confeſs I do not ſee how your having 
ſaid ** that I gave occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith,” &c, proves 
any thing concerning the proper place at all. 

ANOTHER thing that J do not underſtand in this defence, is your ele 
in the next period, where you tell me, © if this be fo, you inſiſt upon it that 
© I ſhould clear myſclt:” for I do not ſee how your having ſaid what you 
there ſaid (for that is it which “ this” here, if it be not within privilege, muſt 

ſignify) can be a reaſon for your inſiſting on my clearing myſelf of any thing, 
though I allow this to be your Lordſhip's ordinary way of proceeding, to infilt 
upon your ſuggeſtions and ſuppoſitions in one place, as if they were foun- 
dations to build what you pleaſed on in another. 

Trvs then ſtands your defence: ** my grounds of certainty tend to ſcep- 
ticiſin, and to ſtart new methods of certainty is of dangerous conſequence.” 
Becauſe I did not conſider this your accuſation in the proper place of conſiderin 

it, this is the proper place of conſidering it: becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, 1 
had given too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the Chriſtian faith to make uſe : 
„of my words and notions” and becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid ſo, therefore you 
inſiſt upon it that I clear myſelf, &, This appears, to me, to be the connec- 

tion and force of your defence hitherto: if I am miſtaken in it, your Lordſhip's 
words are ſet down, the reader muſt Judge whether the conſtruction of be 
words do not make it ſo. 


Bor before I leave them, there are ſome things that I crave permiſſion to 
| repreſent to your Lordſhip more particularly. 


I. THAT tothe accuſation of ſcepticiſm, I have anſwered | in another, and, 
as 1 think, a proper place. 
2. THAT the accuſation of dangerous conſequence, I have confidered and 
Leit. 2, p. anſwered in my former letter ; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper place of 
82-95, 109. confidering i it, you have not in this your defence thought fit to take any notice 
of it. 5 
3. THAT your Lordſhip has not any where proved, that my placing of 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is apt to 
leave mens minds more doubttul than wry s were before; Which 1 is what your 
accuſation ſuppoſes. 
4. THAT you ſet down thoſe words of mine, © theſe words contain a far- 
ther accuſation of my book, which ſhall be conſidered 3 in its due place ;” as 
all the anſwer which 1 gave to that new accuſation, except what you take 
notice of, out of my 9 5th page; and take no notice of what I ſay from 
page 82 to 95; where 1 conſidered it as I promiſed, and, as I thought, fully L 
anſwered i it. > 
F. Thar the too juſt occaſion, you ſay, 1 have given to the enemies of 


the chriſtian faith to make uſe of my words and notions,” wants to be 
proved. 
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6. Tuar 60 what uſe the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made of my 
* words and notions,” is no where ſhewn, though often talked of. 

7. THAT © if the enemies of the chriſtian faith have made uſe of my words 
« and notions,” yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no proof, that they are of dan- 
gerous conſequence: much leſs is it a proof, that this e e cer- 
« tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas,” 
is of dangerous conſequence. For ſome words or notions in a book, that are 
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Lett. 2. P» 
69, 85. 


of dangerous conſequence, do not make all the Fe of that book to be ; 


of dangerous conſequence. 


8. THAT your Lordſhip tells me, © you were willing to have had me ex- 
plained myſelf to the general ſatisfaction;“ which is what in the place from 
ak the former words are taken, you expreſſed thus: that © my anſwer 
did not come fully up in all things to that which you could wiſh.” To 
- which I have given an anſwer : and methinks your defence here ſhould have 

been apphed to that, and not the ſame thing (which has been anſwered) ſet 

down again as part of your defence. But pray, my Lord, give me leave to 
alk, is not this meant for a perſonal matter? which though the world, as you 
fay, is ſoon weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is not. 


, THAT you ſay, you inſiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from 


Anſw. 1. 


P. 37 | 
Lett, 2. p. 


38—Mo 


ce laying that foundation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built 


upon.“ Certainly this perſonal matter is of ſome very great conſequence, 
that vour Lordſhip, who underſtands the world ſo well, inſiſts ſo much upon 


it. But if it be true, that he built upon my foundation, and if it be of ſuch 
moment to your Lordſhip's buſineſs in the preſent controverſy; methinks, 


without ſo much intricacy, it ſhould not be hard to ſhew it : it is but proving 
what foundation of certainty (for it is of that, all this diſpute is) he went upon, 


which, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip has not done ; and then ſhewing 


that to be my foundation of certainty ; and the buſineſs is ended. But inſtead 


of this your Lordſhip ſays, that “ his account of reaſon ſuppoſes clear and Vind. p. 232. 


« diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty; that he imagined he built upon m. 
„ grounds; that he thought his and my notions of certainty to be the ſame; 
that there has been too juſt occaſion given, for the enemies of the Chriſtian 
faith to apply my words in I know not what manner.” Theſe and the like 
arguments, to prove that he goes upon my grounds, your Lordſhip: has uſed 


"TS 


T 


but they are, I confeſs, too Tabelle and tao fine for me to feel the force of them, 


in a matter of fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his and my grounds 

out of our books (without all this talk about ſc ppolitions and imaginations, and 

occaſions ſo far remote from any direct proof) if it were a matter of that con- 
ſequence to be ſo inſiſted upon, as your Lordihip profeſſediy does. 


You Lordſhip has be a great many pages to tie me to that author; and 


Anſww. ic 
p. 36. 
Tbid. p. 37. 


you ſtill. inſiſt upon it, that Tcannot clear malt from laying that foundation 


„ which the author of Chri iſtianity not myſterious built upon.” What. this 


great concern in a matter of ſo little moment means, ] leave the reader to 


gueſs: for, I beſecch your Lordſhip, of what great conſequence is it to the 


world? What great tereſt has any truth of religion in this, that I and 


another: 
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another man ( be he who he will) make uſe of the ſame grounds to different 


' purpoſes? This I am fore, it tends not to the clearing or confirming any one 


material truth in the world. If the foundation I have laid be true, I ſhall 
neither diſown nor diſlike it, whatever this or any other author ſhall build upon 
it; becauſe, as your Lordſhip knows, ill things may be built upon a good 


foundation, and yet the foundation never the worſe for it. And therefore if 


that, or any other author hath built upon my foundation, I ſee nothing in it, 


that I ought to be concerned to clear myſelf from. 


Ir you can ſhew that my foundation is falſe, or ſhew me a better foundation 


of certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh 
mine, with thanks to your Lordſhip: but till you can prove, that he that firſt 


invented ſyllogiſm as a rule of right reaſoning, or firſt laid down this principle, 
« that it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be and not to be;” is anſwerable 
for all thoſe opinions which have been endeavoured to be proved by mode and 
figure, or have been built upon that maxim; I ſhall not think myſelf con- 
cerned, whatever any one ſhall build upon this foundation of mine, that 
certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, as they are expreſſed in any propoſition : much leſs ſhall I 


think myſelf concerned, for whit you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, with 
ſubmiſſion, is all you have done hitherto) any one has built upon it, though he 
were ever ſo oppoſite to your Lordſhip in any of the opinions he ſhould build 


on it. 


Ix that caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſome to your Lordſhip with any 
argument pretended to be built upon my foundation, I humbly conceive you 
have no other remedy, but to ſhew either the foundation falſe, and in that caſe 
I confeſs myſelf concerned; or his deduction from it wrong, and that I ſhall. 
not be at all concerned in it. But if, inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall find 

no other way to ſubvert this foundation of certainty, but by ſaying, © the ene- 
* mies of the Chriſtian faith build on it,” becauſe you ſuppoſe one author 
builds on it; this I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the cauſe you de- 


fend, whilſt it ſo viſibly ſtrengthens and gives credit to your adverſaries, rather 


than weakens any foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, 
will be apt to ſmile at ſuch a way of arguing, viz. that they go on this ground, 


becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppoſed 


by your Lordſhip to go upon it: and by-ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, 
to find my book brought into the Socinian controverſy, and the ground of 
certainty laid down in my Eſſay condemned, only becauſe that author is ſup- 
| poſed by your Lordſhip to build upon it. For this in ſhort is the caſe, and 
this the way your Lordſhip has uſed in anſwering objections againſt the 
Trinity in point of reaſon. I know your Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of 
writing booty: but I fear, ſuch a way of arguing in ſo great a man as your 
Lordſhip, will © in an age wherein the myſteries of faith are too much 
« expoſed, give too juſt an occaſion to the enemies,” and alſo to the friends 


of the Chriſtian faith, to ſuſpect that there is a great failure ſomewhere, 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Bur to p: Fe by that: this I am ſure is perſonal matter, which the world 


perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 
Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes on; and to prove that the author 


of Chriſtianity not myſterious, built upon my foundation, you tell me, that my 
ground of certainty is the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 


in any propoſition: which are my own words. From hence you urged, 
&« that let the propoſition come to us any way, either by human or divine 
authority, if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more certain, 


« than we have.clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of devs 


* contained in it. And from hence the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith which are contained 1 in 


«© propoſitions, upon my grounds of certainty,” 


' SINCE this perſonal matter appears of ſuch weght to your Lordſhip, that 
it needs to be farther proſecuted; and you think this your argument, to prove 
that that author built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here again; 

I am obliged to enter ſo far again into this perſonal matter, as to examine this 


paſſage, which I formerly paſſed by as of no moment. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 


that what you ſay viſibly proves not, that he built upon my foundation ; - and 
next, it is evident, that if it were proved that he did ſo, yet this is no proof that 
my method of era is of Kante conſequence; ; Which is what was to 


be defended. 
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As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the author of | 


Chriſtianity not myſterious, built upon my ground; and how do you prove it? 


viz. „ becauſe he thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith, which 


3M are contained! in propoſitions, upon my ground.” How does it appear, that 
he rejected them upon my grounds? Does he any where ſay ſo? No! that 

is not offered; there is no need of ſuch an evidence of matter of ſact, in a 

caſe which is only of matter of fact, But © he thought he had reaſon to re- 


ject them upon my grounds of certainty.” How does it appear that he thought 


ſo? Very plainly : becauſe © let the propoſition. come to us by human or 
divine authority, if our certainty depend upon the perception of the agree- 
„ ment or diſagreement of the ideas contained in it, we can be no more certain 


« than we have clear perception of that agreement.” The conſequence, I 


grant, is good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, conſiſts in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, then we can certainly know the truth 
of no propolition further than we perceive that agreement or diſagreement, 
But how does it follow from thence, that he thought he had reaſon upon my 
grounds to reject any 91 0 5 that contained a myſtery of faith; or, as 


your Lordſhip pelle f all myſteries « of faith which are contained in 
« propoſitions ?” 


WuETusR your Lordſhip by the word rejecting, 3 him of not know- 


ing, or of not believing ſome propoſition that contains an article of faith ; or 


what he has done or not done, I concern not myſelf : that which I deny, is the 


conſequence above-mentioned, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be proved. 
And when you have proved it, and ſhewn yourſelf to be ſo familiar with the 


thoughts of that author, as to be able to be poſitive what he thought, with 


VOL, I. | 3 | . „ 
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out his telling you ; it will remain farther to be proved, that becauſe he thought 
ſo, therefore he built right upon my foundation ; for otherwiſe no prejudice 
will come to my foundation, by any ill uſe he made of it ; 3 nor will it be made 
pars that my method or way of certainty, is of dangerous conſequence ; which 
what your Lordſhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordſhip's argument 
bels is all one with this: Ariſtotle's ground of certainty (except of firſt principles) 
lies in this, that thoſe things which agree in a third, agree themſelves : 
we can be certain of no propoſition (excepting firſt principles) coming to us 
either by divine or human authority, if our certainty depend upon this, 


farther than there is ſuch an agreement: therefore the author of Chriſtianity 


not myſterious, thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith, which are 


contained in propoſitions upon Ariſtotle's grounds. This conſequence, as ſtrange 
as it is, is juſt the ſame with what is in your Lordſhip's repeated argument 


againſt me. For let Ariſtotle's ground of certainty be this that I have named, 
or what it will, how does it follow, that becauſe my ground of certainty is 
placed in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, therefore the author of 


Chriſtianity not myſterious, rejected any propoſition more upon my grounds 
than Ariſtotle's? And will not Ariſtotle, by your Lordſhip's way of arguing | 
here, from the uſe any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty 


alſo of ſtarting a new method of certainty of dangerous conſequence, whether 


this method be true or falſe, if that or any other author whoſe writings you 


diſlike, thought he built upon it, or be ſuppoſed by your Lordſhip to think ſo? 


But, as I humbly conceive, propoſitions, ſpeculative propoſitions ſuch as mine 


are, about which all this ſtir is made, are to be judged of by their truth or falſ- 


hood, and not by the uſe any one ſhall make of them; much leſs by the 
perſons who are ſuppoſed to build on them. And therefore it may be juſtly 


wondered, ſince you ſay it is dangerous, why you never proved or attempted to 
prove it to be falſe. 


Bur you complain here again, that I-anſwered not a word to this in the 


proper place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing i it by, becauſe 
I thought there was no argument in it; I hope I have now given you ſome 


fort of ſatisfaction, by ſhewing there is no argument in it, and letting you ſee, 


P. 120. 


that your conſequence here could not be inferred from your antecedent, If 


you think it may, I defire you to try it in a ſyllogiſm. For whatever you are 
pleaſed to ſay in another place, my way of certainty by ideas will admit of 


antecedents and conſequents, and of ſyllogiſm, as the proper form to try whe- 
ther the inference be right or no. I ſhall ſet down your following words, that 


the reader may fee your Lordſhip's manner of reaſoning concerning this mat- 


ter in its full force and ronlilfency, and try it in a y llogifn if he pleaſes. T 


Pak 
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Your words are: 


« By this it evidently appears, that although your Lordſhip was willing to 
allow me all fair ways of interpreting my own ſenſe; yet you by no means 

thought, that my words were wholly miſunderſtood: or miſapplied by that 
author: but rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence of them, as they 


lie in my book. And what anſwer do I give to this ? Not a word in the 
2 Proper place for i it. 2 I 


You 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


You tell me, “ you were willing to allow me all fair ways of interpreting 
«© my own ſenſe.” If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to yourſelf, that you 
had herein meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would not 
have minded me here again of a favour, which you had told me of but in the 
preceding page, and to make it an obligation, need not have been more than 
once talked of ; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the obligation was ſuch, that it 
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would hardly be ſeen, unleſs I were told of it in words at length, and in more 5 


laces than one. For what favour, I beſeech you my Lord, is it to allow me 
to do that which needed not your allowance to be done, and I could have done 
(if it had been neceſſary) of myſelf, without being blamed for taking that 
liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning was in theſe words, I cannot 
think you took this way to make me ſenſible of your kindneſs, 
| Your Lordſhip ſays, © you were willing to allow me to interpret my own 


„ ſenſe.” What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My ſenſe 


is, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


ideas; and my ſenſe therein I have interpreted to be the agreement or diſ- 


agreement, not only of perfectly clear and diſtinct ideas, but ſuch ideas as we 
have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diltin&t or no. 


Farther, in anſwer to your objection, that it might be of dangerous conſequence; 

I fo explained my ſenſe, as to ſhew, that certainty in that ſenſe was not, nor 
could be of dangerous conſequence. This, which was the point in queſtion 
between us, your Lordſhip might have found at large explained in the 829d, 


and ten or twelve following pages of my ſecond letter, if you had been pleaked 
| to have taken notice of them. 


Bur it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, that though you were 


« willing to allow me all ways of interpreting my own ſenſe, yet you by no 


„means thought that my words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by 


„ that author, but rather that he ſaw into the true conſequence of them as 
6. they lie in my book.” I ſhall here ſet down your Lordſhip's words, where 
(to give me and others fatisfaftion) you ſay, © you took care to prevent 
being miſunderſtood,” which will beſt appear by your own words, viz. 

« that you muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of 

« Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe notions are borrowed to Ba 


«© other purpoſes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold writer 


« againſt the myſteries of our faith, took his notions and expreſſions from 


s thence, and what could be ſaid more for my vindication, than that he turned 


them to other PRs than the author intended them?“ This you endea- 
vour to prove, p. 43 — 46, and then conclude ; © by which it is ſuffi- 


„ dCiently proved, that you had reaſon to ſay, that my notion was carried be- 
e yond my intention,” Theſe words out of your firſt letter, I ſhall leave here, 


Anſw. 
P. 35 


Anſw, 16 


p. 46. 


ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at your leiſure, if you think fit 


(for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip that I am willing to allow it) 


explain yourſelf to the general ſatisfaction, that it may be known which of them 
is. now your ſenſe ; ; for they are, 1 luppoſe, too much to be together any one's 


ſenſe at che ſame time. | | oy 
4 2 Mr 
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Anſ. 1. p. 36. My intention being thus ſo well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you think 


„ 


nothing could be ſaid more for my vindication, the miſunderſtanding or not 
miſunderſtanding of my book, by that or any other author, is what I ſhall not 
waſte my time about. If your Lordſhipthinks he ſaw into the true conſequence of 


this poſition of mine, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of ideas (for it is from the inference that you ſuppoſe he makes 
from that my definition of knowledge, that you are here proving it to be of 


dangerous conſequence) he is beholden to your Lordſhip for your good opi- 


nion of his quick fight: I take no part in that, one way or other. What 


_ conſequences your Lordſhip's quick fight (which muſt be allowed to have 
out-done what you ſuppoſe of that gentleman's) has found and charged on 
that notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſatisfaction in. 


You farther add, that “ though I anſwered not a word in the proper place, 


yet afterwards, Lett. 2. p. 95. (for you would omit nothing that may ſeem 
« to help my cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an anſwer.” _ ha 


I 5nALL be at a loſs hereafter what to do with the 82d and following pages 
to the 95th; ſince what is ſaid in thoſe pages of my ſecond letter goes for 
nothing, becauſe it is not in its proper place. Though if any one will give 
himſelf the trouble to look into my ſecond letter, he will find, that the argu- 
ment I was upon in the 46th page, obliged me to defer what I had farther to 
fay to your new accuſation: but that I reaſſumed it in the & ad, and anſwered 
it in that and the following pages. FS 0 % œ y 

Bor ſuppoſing every writer had not that exactneſs of method, which ſhewed, 


by the natural and viſible connection of the parts of his diſcourſe, that every 


thing was laid in its proper place; is it a ſufficient anſwer, not to take any 


notice of it? The reaſon why I put this.queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
rule in controverſy, I humbly conceive, I might have paſſed over the greateſt 


part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the diſpoſition it has under 
numerical figures, is ſo far from giving me a view of the orderly connection of 
the parts of your diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to ſuſpect the negli- 


N 


40 


gence of the printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's numbers; ſince ſo ranked 


connection quite. 


as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, loſe all order and 
THE next thing in the defence, which you go on with, is an exception to 


my uſe of the word certainty, In the cloſe of the anſwer I bad made in the 


pages you pals over, I add, © that though the laws of diſputation allow bare 
« denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings without any offer of a proof; 

vet, my Lord, to thew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all fatisfac- 
* tion in what you apprehend may be of dangerous conſequence in my book, 
« as. to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
„the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall on the other 

ide endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, that that definition of mine, whe- 
ther true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to 
that article of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; becauſe 

it can be of no conſequence to it at all.” And the reaſon of it was clear 


from. 


(£ 
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agreement or diſagreement of ideas, i. e. that my definition of knowledge, one 


faith, which was another act of the mind diſtinct from it. And th refore 1 

added, * that the certainty of faith (if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo) Lett. 2. p. 95+ 
* has nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. And to talk of the 

« certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the 9 of be- 

« lieving; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.“ 


Lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall exception : : though, 


| ſtrength you pleaſe lie in it, my defence was ſtrong enough without it. For to 


ſtrong enough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein that danger 


1 in on. 


that there is a certainty of faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, ** that 


e believing;“ as that © which ſhews the inconſiſtency of my notion of ideas P. 23. 
with the articles of the chriſtian faith.” Theſe are your words here, and P. 74. 
yet you tell me, © that it is not my way of ideas, but my way of certainty by 
« id as, that your Lordſhip is unſatisfied about.” What muſt I do now in the 
caſe, when your words are expreſly, that my notion of ideas have an incon- 
ſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian faith ? Muſt I preſume that your 


meaning the beſt I can, and then ſhew where I apprehend it not concluſive. 
But this uncertainty, in moſt places, what you mean, makes me fo much work, 
that a great deal is omitted, and yet my anſwer is too long. 


faith to be ſo hard a point with me?” Aniw. I ſuppoſe you aſk this queſ- 
tion more to give others hard thoughts of my opinion of faith, than to be 
informed yourſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I uſe 
_ certainty for knowledge; fo that for you to aſk me, how comes the certainty 
e of faith to become "fo bard a point with me?” is the ſame thing as for you 
to afk, how comes the knowledge of faith, or if you pleaſe, the knowledge of 
believing, to be fo hard a point with me? A queſtion which, I ſuppoſe, you 


will think needs no anſwer, let your meaning in that doubtful Phraſe be what 
"It will. RA 


thip could not be ignorant of, that by certainty I mean knowledge, lince I have an 
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from what I had ſaid before, that knowing and believing were two different Lett. 2. p. 90. 
acts of the mind: and that my placing of certainty in the perception of the 


of thoſe acts of the mind; would not at all alter or ſhake the definition of 


Tuxsx and other words to this purpoſe in the following paragraphs, your 
as you tell me, © the main ſtrength of my defence lies in it.“ Let What P. 23. 


your bare ſaying, my method of certainty might be of dangerous conſequence 
4 to any article of the chriſtian faith,” without proving it, it was a defence 


lies; which therefore, this main frength of my defence, as you call it, apart, hr 
Bur as to your exception to what I mid on this 1 it conſiſts in this, 


« to talk of the certainty of faith, ſcems all one as to talk of the knowledge of 


Lordſhip means my notion of certainty? All that I can do, is to ſearch out your 


Your Lordſhip aſks in the next paragraph, © how comes the certainty of P. 23. 
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T vsep in my back the term certainty for knowledge ſo generally, that no 


dody that has read my book, though much leſs attentively than your Lordſhip, 
can doubt of it. That I uſed it in that ſenſe there, I ſhall refer my reader but: 


to two places amongſt many to convince him. T his, I am ſure, your Lord-,. _ 3 


dc. 11. 99. 
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Lett. 1. p. 
81, 82, 10%. 


118, 13, 


138, 158, 
171, 185. 


Lett. 2. p. 93. 


Mr. Lockk's ſecond Reply to the 


ſo uſed it in my letters to you, inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome of them 
may be found in the places marked in the margent: and in my ſecond letter, 
what I ſay in the leaf immediately preceding that which you quote upon this 
occaſion, would have put it paſt a poſſibility for any one to make ſhew of a 
doubt of it, had not that been amongſt thoſe pages of my anſwer, which for 


its being out of its proper place, it ſeems you were reſolved not to take notice 


of; and therefore I hope it will not be beſides my purpoſe here to mind you 
of it again. 


AFTER having ſaid ſomething to ſhew why I uſed certainty and knowledge 


for the ſame thing, I added, that your Loeditip could not but take notice of 
ce this in the 13 ſect. of chap. iv. of my fourth book, it being a paſſage you had 


t quoted, and runs thus; Wherever we perceive the agreement or diſagree- 


% ment of any of our ideas, there 1s certain knowledge; and wherever we are 
e ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is certain real know- 


= ledge: of which having given the marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein 


40 


certainty, real certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in the immediately 
following words; * that my definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the 


fourth book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus; Knowledge ſeems to be nothing but 
the perception of the connection, and agreement or diſagreement, and repug- 


© nancy of any of our ideas.“ Which is the me definition of certainty, that 
your Lordihip 1 is here conteſting... 


Since then you could not but know that in this Alen, certainty with 


me ſtood for, or was the fame thing with knowledge; may not one juſtly 


wonder how you come to aſk me ſuch a queſtion as this, how comes the 


in effect the queſtion that you aſked, when you put in the term certainty, ſince 
you knew as undoubtedly that I meant knowledge by certainty, as that I meant 


« knowledge of believing to become ſo hard a point with me?” For that was 


: believing by faith ; 1. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not 


doubt of it, is plain from what you ſay in the next Page, where you endeavour 


to prove this an improper way of ſpeaking. 


WHETHER it be a proper way of ſpeaking, I allow to he. a fair queſtion, 
But when you knew what I meant, though I expreſſed it improperly, to put 
queſtions in a word of mine, uſed in a ſenſe different from mine, which could 
not but be apt to inſinuate to the reader, that my notion of certainty derogated 
from the hie or full aſſurance of faith, as the ſcripture calls it; is what, 


I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip alk again, « 1s this fair and 


ingenuous dealing ?” 


Heb, x. 22. 


as he might preſume would ſatisfy a biſhop of the church of England, that he 


but no where, that I can remember, of the certainty of faith, though i in many 


Mx Lord, my Bible expreſſes the higheſt Jane of faith, which the enolthe 
recommended to believers in his time, by full aſſurance. But aſſurance of faith, 


though it be what aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordihip 

in my writing. You ſay, I allow affurance of faith; God forbid I ſhould do 
otherwiſe; but then you aſk, why not certainty as well as aſſurance ?” My 
Lord, I think it may be a reaſon not miſbecoming a poor layman, and ſuch 


found his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the aſſurance of faith, 


Places 
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places it ſpeaks of the certainty of knowledge, and therefore I ſpeak fo too ; 
and ſhall not, I think, be condemned for keeping cloſe to the expreſſions of 
our Bible, though the ſcripture-language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your, 
Lordſhip's turn in the preſent caſe. When I ſhall ſee in an authentick tranſ- 
8 Jation of our Bible, the phraſe changed, it will then be time enough for me to 
change it too, and call it not the aſſurance, but certainty of faith: but till then, 
| 1 ſhall not be aſhamed of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with it, by 
terming it, the aſſurance of faith, as I call it; when you might as well have P. zi. 
termed it, the aſſurance of faith, as our Bibie calls it. 
Iz being plain, that by certainty I meant knowledge, and by Faith the act ot: 
| believing ; that theſe words where you aſk, how comes the certainty of faith to P. 23. 


4 Mel 9 DIS —_ 7 2 — 5 4 WIGS. 
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„ « become ſo hard a Point with me?” and where you tell me, © I will allow no F. 2“. 

BH e certainty of faith ;” may make no wrong impreſſion on mens minds, who may 

Þ be apt to underſtand them of the object, and not merely of the act of bellev= - 

3 ing: Icrave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, “that I do heartily acknow- C. vi. 5 3. 


* ledge and believe the articles of our faith to be in themſelves truths as certain 
<« and infallibie, as the very common principles of geometry or metaphyſicks. 
But that there is not required of us a knowledge of them, and an adherence 
* to them, as certain as that of ſenſe or ſcience :” and that for this reaſon 
(amongſt others given both by Mr, Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. 
that faith is not knowledge, no more than three is four, but eminently 
* contained in it: ſo that he that knows, believes, and ſomething more ·; 
but he that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 
© merely believe, he doth never know.” * heſe are Mr. W S OWN C. vi. 5 2. 
25 words. | 
In this aſſurance of faith may 3 very near to certainty, and not 
come ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteady influence on the mind, I have ſo plainly 
declared, that no body, I think, can queſtion it. In my chapter of reaſon, Efay, b. iv. 
which has received the honour. of your Lordſhip's animadverſions, I ſay of c. xvii, 6 16. 
ſome propolitions wherein knowledge [i. e. in my ſenſe, certainty] fails us, 
that their probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſarily follows, 
«as. knowledge does demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip aſcribe any 
greater certainty than this to an article of mere faith? If you do not, we are it 
] ſeems agreed in the thing; and ſo all, that you have ſo emphatically {aid about 
it, is but to correct a miſtake of mine in the Engliſh tongue, if it prove to 
be one: a weighty point, and well worth your Lordſhip's beſtowing ſo many 
pages upon. I fay mere faith, becauſe though a man may be a chriſtian, who 
merely believes that there is a God, yet that is not an article of mere faith, : 
| becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is a God, and ſo may certainly be 
f known. 
YouR Lordſhip goes on to alk, « have not all mankind, who have talked P. 23. 
„of matters of faith, allowed a certainty of faith as well as a certainty of 
knowledge?“ To anſwer a queſtion concerning what all mankind, who have 
talked of faith, have done, may be within the reach of your great enges; | 
as for me, my reading reaches not ſo far. The apottles and the evangeliſts, I 
can eee have talked of matters of kalt, but 1 do not find 1 in my Bible that 


they 
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nh have any where ſpoke (for it is of ſpeaking here the queſtion is) of the 
certainty of faith; and what they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I cannot 
tell, I fay, in my Bible, meaning the Engliſh tranſlation uſed in our church: 
though what all mankind, who ſpeak not of faith in Engliſh, can do towards 
the deciding of this queſtion, I do not ſee; it being about the ſignification of 
an Engiiſh word. And whether in propriety of ſpeech it can be applied to faith, 
can only be decided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, which all mankind, who 
have talked of matters of faith, I humbly conceive, did not. 
To prove that certainty in Engliſh may be applied to faith, you foy, that 
P. 24. among the Romans it was oppoſed to doubting ; and for that you bring this 
Latin ene Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum.“ Anſw. 
Certum, among the Romans, might be oppoſed to doubting, and yet not be 
applied to faith, becauſe knowledge, as well as believing, is oppoſed to doubt- 
ing: and tere unleſs it had plea! ed your Lordſhip to have quoted the author 
out of which this Latin ſentence is taken, one cannot tell whether certum be 
not in it ſpoken of a thing known, and not of a thing believed: though if it 
were ſo, J humbly conceive, it would dot prove what you ſay, viz. that © it,” 
i. e. the word certainty (for to that © it” muſt refer here, or to nothing that I 
underſtand) was among the Romans applied to faith; for as'I take it, the 
never uſed the Engliſh word certainty : and though it be true, that the Engliſh 
word certainty be taken from the Latin word certus, yet that therefore cer- 
tainty in Engliſh is uſed exactly in the ſame ſenſe that certus is in Latin, that I 
think you will not ſay; for then certainty in Engliſh maſt ſignify purpoſe and 
| _ reſolution of mind, for to that certus is applied i in Latin. | 
Jvid, You are pleaſed here to'tell me, © that in my former letter” I ſaid, “ that 
55 „if we knew the original of words, we ſhould be much helped to the ideas 
= they were firſt applied to, and made to ſtand for.” I grant it true, nor ſhall 
I unſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a word that had its original in one 
language, kept always exactly the ſame fignification | in another language, into 
which it was from thence tranſplanted. But if you will give me ſeave to 
remind you of it, I remember that you, my Lord, fay in the ſame place, 
Vind. p. 237. « that little welght is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when a 
« word is uſed in another ſenſe by the beſt authors.” And I think you could 
not have brought a more proper inſtanee to en that "find; than that WR 
you produce here. 20 0 
Bur pray, my Lord, why fo fir about ? Why are we ſene to the a antient 
Romans? Why muſt we conſult (which is no ealy taſk) all mankind,” who 
| have talked of faith, to know whether certainty be properly uſed for faith or 
no; when to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a 
remedy, and ſo near at hand? It is but for you to ſay wherein certainty con- 
fiſts. This, when I gently offered to your Lordſhip in my "_ IO you 
Anl. 1. p. 69. interpreted it to be a delign to draw you out of your Way. 
IAM ſoriy, my Lord, you ſhould think it out of your way to pur an end, 
a ſhort end to a controverſy, which you think of ſuch moment: methinks it 
Lett. 2. p. o,, {hould not be out of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an aſſer- 
8 tion, which you think * to be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, 
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© which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend.” I propoſed the ſame 
again, where 'I ſay, „for this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is but ſor your 
« Lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of knowledge, by giving us a better, and 
« this danger is over. But you chuſe rather to have a controverſy with my 
« book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it,” This is ſo 
expreſs, that your taking ns notice of it, puts me at a loſs what to think, To 
ſay that a man ſo great in letters does not know wherein certainty conſiſts, is a 
greater preſumption than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do 
| know and will not tell, is yet harder, Who can think, or will dare to ſay, 
that your Lordſhip, ſo much concerned for the articles of faith, and engaged 
in this diſpute with. me, by your duty, for the preſervation of them, ſhould 
chuſe to keep up a controverſy with me, rather than remove that danger, which 
my wrong notion of certainty threatens to the articles of faith? For, my Lord, 
ſince the queſtion is moved, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a publick 
diſpute, wherein certainty conſiſts, a great many knowing no better, may take 
up with what I have ſaid; and rather than have no notion of certainty at all, 
will ſtick by mine, till a better be ſhewed them. And if mine tends to ſcep- 
ticiſm, as you ſay, and you will not furniſh them with one that does not, 
what is it but to give way to ſcepticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on men, as 
either having my notion of certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed 
ſays ſomething in excuſe, in your 75th page; which, that my anſwer may be 
in the proper place, ſhall be conſidered when we come there, 
Von Lordſhip declares, ** that you are utterly againſt any private mints of P. 2;. 
„ words.” I know not what the publick may do for your particular ſatisfac- 
tion in the caſe; but till publick mints of words are erected, I know no remedy 
for it, but that you muſt patiently ſuffer this matter to go on in the ſame 
_ courſe, that I think it has gone in ever ſince language has been in uſe. Here 
in this iſland, as far as my knowledge reaches, I do not find, that ever ſince 
the Saxons time, in the alterations that have been made in our language, that 
any one word or phraſe has had its authority from the great ſeal, or paſſed by 
act of parliament. V' ä VVV 
Wuen the dazling metaphor of the mint and new milled words, &c. (which 
mightily, as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when you were writing that 
©» paragraph) will give you leave to conſider this matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, that the coining of money in publicly authorized mints, affords no manner 
of argument againſt private mens meddling in the introducing new, or chang- 
ing the ſignification of old words; every one of which alterations always has 
its riſe from ſome private mint. The caſe in ſhort is this; money, by virtue of 
the ſtamp received in the publick mint, which vouches its intrinſick worth, has 
authority to paſs. This uſe of the publick ſtamp would be loft, if private 
men were ſuffered to offer money ſtamped by themſelves, On the contrary, 
words are offered to the publick by every private man, coined in his private 
mint, as he pleaſes ; but it is the receiving of them by others, their very paſſing, 
that gives them their authority and currency, and not the mint they come out | 
of. Horace, I think, has given a true account of this matter, in a country pe Atte Poet. 
very jealous of any uſurpation upon the publick authority: 1 
VOL. I. „ A « Multa 
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© Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere cadentque, 
% Quæ nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 
« Quem penes arbitrium & jus & norma loquendi.” 


But yet whatever change is made in the ſignification or credit of any word by 
publick uſe, this change has always its beginning in ſome private mint; ſo 
Horace tclls us it was in the Roman language quite down to his time: 


Ego cur acquirere pauca 

4 81 poſſum invideor? quum lingua Catonis & Euni 
© Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit? Licuit ſemperque licebit 

c“ Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen.“ 


HRE we ſee Horace expreſly ſays, that private mints of words were always 377 
licenſed; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive fo they will always continue, 
how utterly ſoever your Lordſhip may be againſt them. And therefore he that 


offers to the publick new milled words from his own private mint, is not always 

in that ſo bold an invader of the publick authority, as you would make him. 
Tr1s I fay not to excuſe myſelf in the preſent caſe; for I deny, that I 

have at all changed the fignification of the word certainty. And therefore, if 


you had pleaſed, you might, my Lord, have ſpared your ſaying on this occa- 


ſion, © that it ſeems cur old words muſt not now pals in the current ſenſe; and 
* thoſe perſons aſſume too much authority to themſelves, who will not ſuffer 


common words to pals in their general acceptation: and other things to the 
ſame purpoſe in this paragraph, till you had proved that in ſtrict propriety of 


ſpeech it could be ſaid, that a man was certain of that which he did not know, 


but only believed. 


Ir you had had time, in the heat of diſpute, to have made a little reflec- 
tion on the uſe of the Engliſh word certainty in ſtrict ſpeaking, perhaps your 


| Lordſhip would not have been ſo forward to have made my uſing it, only for 
preciſe knowledge, ſo enormous an impropriety ; at leaſt you would not have 
accuſed it of weakening the credibility of any article of faith. 


IT is true indeed, people commonly ſay, they are certain of what they barely 


believe, without doubting. But it is as true, that they as commonly fay that 
they know it too. But no body from thence concludes, that believing is know 
ing. As little can they conclude from the like vulgar way of ſpeaking; that 
believing is certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no more but this, that the 


full aſſurance of their faith as ſteadily determines their aſſent to the embracing 
of that truth, as if they actually knew it, 


Bor however ſuch phraſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the Readineſs and hir 5 
ance of their faith, who thus ſpeak ; yet they alter not the propriety of our 


language, which I chink appropriates certainty only to knowledge, when in 
ſtrict and philoſophical diſcourſe it is, upon that account, contra-diſtinguiſhed 
to faith; as in this caſe here your Lordſhip knows it is: whereof there is an 
expreſs evidence in my firſt letter, where I ſay, ** that I ſpeak of belief, and 
80 Jour MASS of certainty ; and — I meant belief, and not e And 
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e that I made not an Improper, nor unjuſtifiable uſe of the word, certainty, in 
60 contra-diſtinguiſhing i it thus to faith, I think I have an unqueſtionable autho- 
&« rity, in the learned and cautious Dr. Cudwortl:, who ſouſes it: What eſſence, 
„ ſays he, is to e the ſame Is —— of truth, or knowledge, to 
6 faith, „„ 
Your Lordſhip fays, “ certainty is common to both knowledge and faith, r. 25.4 
_* unleſs I think it impoſſible to be certain upon any teſtimony whatſoever.” I 
think it is poſſible to be ceriain upon the teſtimony of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, 
you mean) where I know that it is the teſtimony of God; becauſe in ſuch a 
caſe, that teſtimony is capable not only to make me believe, but, if I confider 
it right, to make me know the thing to be ſo; and fo I may be certain, For 
the veracity of God is as capable of making me know a propoſition to be true, 
as any other way of proof can be; and therefore I do not in ſuch a caſe barely 
believe, but know ſuch a propoſition to be true, and attain certainty, = 
Tur ſum of your accuſation is drawn up thus: © that I have appropriated P. 264 
« certainty to the perception gf the agreement or diſagreement of ideas in ax 
e propoſition; and now I find this will not hold as to articles of faith; and 
„e therefore I will allow no certainty of faith; which you think is not for the 
advantage of my cauſe.” The truth of the matter of fact is in ſhort this; 
that I have placed knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas. This definition of knowledge, your Lordſhip faid, © might |, , 
be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, which you have endea- p.948. 
'* youred to defend,” This 1 denied, and gave this reaſon for it, viz. that a 
definition of knowledge, whether a good or bad, true or falſe Jchinition” could 
not be of ill or any conſequenee to an article of faith : becauſe a definition of 
knowledge, which was one act of the mind, did not at all concern faith, which 
Was another act of the mind quite diſtinct from it. To this then, which was 
the propoſition in queſtion between us, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 
| ſhould have anſwered, But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip, by the uſe of the 
word certainty in a ſenſe that I uſed it not, (for you knew I uſed it only for 
knowledge) would repreſent me as having ſtrange notions of faith, Whether 
4008 be for the advantage of your cauſe, your Lordſhip will do well to conſider, 
Upon ſuch a uſe of the word certainty in a different ſenſe from what I uſe it 
in, the force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt head, contained in the 
two or three next paragraphs, depends, as J think; for 1 muſt own (pardon 
my dulneſs) that I do not clearly comprehend the force of what your Lord- 
ſhip there ſays; and it will take up too many pages, to examine it period by 
period, In ſhort therefore, I take your Lordſhip's meaning to be this: os 
„Tur there are ſome articles of faith, viz, the fundamental princip! es of P. 27, 28. 
„ natural religion, which mankind may attain to a certainty in by reaſon, with- 
“ out revelation ; which, becauſe a man that proceeds upon my grounds cannot 
* attain to a certainty in by reaſon, their credibility to him, when they are con- 
„ fdered as purely matters of faith, will be weakened,” Thoſe which your 
Lordſhip inflances in, are the being of a God, providence; and the rewards 
and puniſhmen:s of a future ſtate. | 
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Mr. LockRE's ſecond Reply to the 


Tuls is the way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip takes here to Drove 
my grounds of certainty (for ſo you call my definition of knowledge) to be of 
dangerous conſequence to the articles of faith. 

To avoid ambiguity and confuſion in the examining this argument of your 
Lordſhip's, the beſt way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay by the term cer. 
tainty ; which your Lordlhip and I uſing in different ſenſes, is the leſs fit to 
make what we ſay to one another clearly underſtood ; and inſtead thereof, to 
uſe the term knowledge, which with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent, 

Your Lordſhip's propoſition then, as far as it has any oppoſition to me, is 
this, that if knowledge be ſuppoſed to confiſt in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, a man cannot attain to the knowledge that 
theſe propoſitions, viz. that there is a God, a providence, and rewards and 
e puniſhments in a future ſtate, are true; and therefore the credibility of theſe 
« articles, conſidered purely as matters of faith, will be weakened to him.” 
Wherein there are theſe things to be proved by your Lordſhip, 

. Tar upon my grounds of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that 
knowledge confilts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreemeat of ideas, 
we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of thoſe propoſitions, 
Viz. that there is a God, 1 and rewards and puniſhments' in a futu; e 

n ae, 

2. YouR Lordſhip is to prove, that the not knowing the truth of any 
propoſition, leſſens the credibility of it; which, in ſhort, amounts to this, 
that want of knowledge leſſens faith in any propoſition propoſed, This is 
the propoſition to be proved, if your Lordſhip uſes certainty in the ſenſe I 
_ uſe it, i. e. for knowledge; in which only uſe of it, will it here bear upon me. 
1 Bor fince I find your Lordſhip, | in theſe two or three paragraphs, to uſe the 
word certainty in ſo uncertain a ſenſe, as ſometimes to ſignify knowledge by it, 
and ſometimes believing in general, i. e. any degree of believing; give me 
leave to add, that if your Lordſhip means by theſe words, * let us ſuppoſe a 
« perſon by natural reaſon to attain to a certainty as to the being of a God, e. 
« attain to a belief that there is a God, &c. or the ſoul's immortality :” 1 ſay, 
if you take certainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will be incumbent upon your Lord- 
ſhip to prove, that if a man finds the natural reaſon whereupon he entertained 
the belief of a God, or of the immortality of the ſoul, uncertain, that will 

weaken the credibility of thoſe fandamental articles, as matters of faith: or 
which is in effect the ſame, that the weakneſs of the credibility of any article 
of faith from reaſon, weakens the credibility of it from revelation. For it is 
this which thefe following words of yours import: ** for before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on the account of reafon ; but by going on wrong 
grounds of certainty, all that is loſt,” _ 

To prove the firſt of theſe propoſitions, viz. chat upon the ſuppoſition that 
knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
ideas, we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of this propoſition, that 
there is a God; your Lordſhip argues, that! have faid, that no idea proves the 
** exiſtence of the tning without itſelf:“ Which argument reduced to 1 ind | 

an 


Biſhop of Worcifitr. 


Rand thus; if it be true, as 1 ſay, that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
without itſelf, then upon the ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we cannot attain to the 


knowledge of the truth of this prophſition, © that there is a God:“ which argu- 


ment ſo manifeſtly proves not, that there needs no more to be ſaid to it, than 
to deſite that conſequence to be proved. 

AGAIN, as to the immortality of the ſoul, your Lordſhip urges, that [ have 
ſaid, that I cannot know but that matter may think; therefore upon my ground 
of knowledge, i. e. upon a ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, there is an end of the ſoul's 
immortality. This conſequence I muſt alſo defire your Lordſhip to prove, 


Only crave leave by the by to point out ſome things in theſe PAFAgraptis; £ too 
remarkable to be paſſed over without any A 


ONE is, that you © ſuppoſe a man is made certain upon my grounds of 


« certainty,” i. e. knows by the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
bf ideas, that there is a God; and yet © upon a farther examination of my 

method, he finds that the way of ideas will not do.” Here, my Lord, if 
by my grounds of certainty, my methods, and my way of ideas, you mean one 
and the ſame thing; then your words will have a confiſtency, and tend to the 
ſame point. But then I muſt beg your Lordſhip to conſider, that your ſup- 
- poſition carries a contradiction in it, viz. that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by 
my grounds, my method, and my way of certainty, a man is. made certain, and 


not made certain, that there is a God. If your Lordſhip means here by y my 


Ir is likely your Lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch thing ; for you alledge 


this propoſition, « that no idea proves the exiſtence of any thing without itſelf,” 
and give that as an inſtance, that my way of ideas will not do, i. e. will not 
prove the being of a God. It is true, your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my 
Lord, it is as true, that this propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine, (for it is not 
here ſet down in my words) contains not my method, or way, or notion of 
certainty ; though it is in that ſenſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your 
Lordſhip to call it my method, or the way by ideas. 


P. 2% 


Ibis. 


grounds of cettainty, my method, and my way of ideas, different things, (as it 
ſeems to me you do) then, whatever your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes. 
nothing to the point in hand; which is to ſhew, that by this my ground of 
_ certainty, viz. that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas; a man firſt attains to a knowledge that there | is a God, 
and afterwards by the ſame grounds of certainty he comes to loſe the knows 
ledge that there is a God; which to me ſeems little leſs than a contradiction. 


YouR Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, that my defining knowledge to one 


in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, „ weakens the 
„ credibility of this fundamental article of faith, that there is a God: what 
is your Lordſhip's proof of it? Juſt this: the ſaying that no idea proves the 


exiſtence-of the thing without itſelf, will not do; ergo, the ſaying that know- 
ledge conliſts in the {perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
weakens the credibility of this fundamental article. This, my Lord, ſeems to 
me n0 proof; and all that I can find, that is offered to make it a proof, is only 
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your calling theſe propoſitions © my general grounds of certainty, my method 


* of proceeding, the way of ideas, and my own principles in point of reaſon ;" 
as if that made theſe two propoſitions the ſame thing, and whatſoever were à 
conſequence of one, may be charged as a conſequence of the other: though it 
be viſible, that though the latter of theſe be ever ſo falſe, or ever ſo far from be- 
ing a proof of a God, yet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of 
them, viz. that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or difa. 
greement of ideas, weakens the credibility of that fundamental article. But 
it is but for your Lordſhip to call them both © the way of ideas,” and that i; 
enough: 1 % 

THAT ] may not be accuſed by your Lordſhip “e for unfair and diſingenuous 
« dealing, for repreſenting this matter ſo;“ 1 ſhall here ſet down your Lord. 


ſhip's words at large: “ let us now ſuppoſe a perſon by natural reaſon to 
_ © attain to a certainty, as to the being of God, and immortality of the foul, 
and he proceeds upon J. L's general grounds of certainty, from the agrec. 
ment or diſagreement of ideas: and ſo from the ideas of God and the ſoul, 
he is made certain of theſe two points before- mentioned. But let us again 
_ *6 ſuppoſe that ſuch a perſon, upon a farther examination of J. L's method of 


e proceeding, finds that the way of ideas in theſe caſes will not do: for no 


dea proves the exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, no more than the picture 


cc 


of a man proves his being, or the viſions of a dream makes a true hiſtory; 
„(which are J. L's own expreflions), And for the foul he cannot be certain, 

4 (as J. L. affirms) and then what becomes of the 
„ ſoul's immateriality (and conſequently immortality) from its operations? 
„Bat for all this, ſays J. L. his affurance of faith remains firm on ity 
baſis, Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, whether the finding the 
uncertainty of his on principles, which he went upon in point of reaſon, 
© doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, when they 


«6 


e axe conſidered purely as matters of faith? For before, there was a natural 
CC 


credibility in them on the account of reaſon ; but by going an wrong grounds 


. Of certainty, all that is loſt j and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful 


i than ever.“ Theſe are your Lordthip's own words; and now I appeal to 


any man of ſenſe, whether they contain any other argument againſt my 


placing of certainty as I do, but this, viz. a man miſtakes and thinks that this 


_ oh quan no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, ſhews that 
in the way of ideas one cannot prove a God: ergo, this propoſition, „ cer- 
© tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 


* weakens the credibility of this fundamental article, that there is a God.“ 
And ſo of the immortality of the ſoul ; becauſe ! fay, I know not but matter 


* 


may think; your Lordſhip would infer, ergo, my definition of certainty 
weakens the credibility of the revelation of the ſoul's immortality, Ti 


Your Lordſhip is pleaſed here to call this propoſition, © that knowledge or 


„ certainty conſiſts in the perception of the ddr or diſagreement of 


ideas, my general grounds of certainty; 8s if I had ſome more particular 


grounds of certainty, Whereas I have no other ground or notion of certainty, 
but this one alone; all my notion of certainty is contained in that one particular 


propoſition ; 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


propoſition: but perhaps your Lordſhip did it, that you might make the 
propoſition above- quoted, viz. © no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
« without itſelf,” under the title you give it, of © the way of ideas,” paſs for 
one of my particular grounds of certainty ; whereas it is no more any ground 
of certainty of mine, or definition of knowledge, than any other propoſition in 
my book. 5 | 3 TRY 
ANOTHER thing very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, that 
you make the failing to attain knowledge by any way of certainty in ſome par- 
ticular inſtances, to be the finding the uncertainty of the way itſelf ; which is 
all one as to ſay, that if a man miſſes by algebra, the certain knowledge of 
| ſome propolitions in mathematicks, therefore he finds the way or principles of 
algebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's way of reaſoning. 
here: your Lordſhip quotes out of me, “ that I ſay no idea proves the exiſ- 
| tence of the thing without itſelf;“ and that I fay, that one cannot be cer- 
« tain that matter cannot think :” from whence your Lordſhip argues, that he 
who ſays ſo, cannot attain to certainty that there is a God, or that the foul is 
immortal; and thereupon your Lordſhip concludes, © he finds the uncertainty P. 28. 
« of the principles he went upon, in point of reaſon,” 1, e. that he finds this 
principle or ground of certainty he went upon in reaſoning, viz. that certainty 
or knowledge conliſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, to be uncertain, For if your Lordſhip means here, by © principles he 
« went upon in point of reaſon,” any thing elſe but that definition of know- 
ledge, which your Lordſhip calls my way, method, grounds, &c. of certainty, 
which I and others, to the endangering ſome articles of faith, go upon; I 
crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all the argument your Lordſhip is upon, 
which 1s to prove, that the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas may be of dangerous conſequence to any article 
| You Lordſhip, in the next place, ſays, “ before we can believe any thing, P. 29, 30. 
„ upon the account of revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe there is a God.” What 
uſe does your Lordſhip make of this? Your Lordſhip thus argues; but by 
my way of certainty, a man is made uncertain whether there be a God or no: 
for that to me is the meaning of thoſe words, © how can his faith ſtand firm P. 29; 
e as to divine revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own way, whether 
there be a God or no?” or they can to me mean nothing to the queſtion in 
hand. What is the concluſion from hence? This it muſt be, or nothin 
to the purpoſe ; ergo, my definition of knowledge, or which is the ſame 
thing, my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, leaves not the articles of faith the ſame credibility they 
RE oo ions ne ana Mo 
To excuſe my dullneſs in not being able to comprehend this conſequence, ” 
pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip fays; © before we can believe Ibid. 
any thing upon the account of revelation, it muſt be ſuppofed that there is 
4 4 God,” But cannot he, who places certainty in the perception of the agree. | 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, ſuppole there is a God? 1 OH 
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Bor your Lordſhip means ; by yo ſuppoſe,” that one muſt be certain that there 
is a God, Let it be fo, and let it be your Lordſhip's privilege in controverſy to uſe 
one word for another, though of a different ſignification, as I think to ſuppoſe” 
and © be certain” are. Cannot one that places certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, be certain there is a Cod? I can aſſure you, 
my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet! own, that I place certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or dilagreement of ideas: nay, I dare venture to 
ſay to your Lordthip, that I have proved there is a God, and ſce no inconſiſlency 
at all between theſe two propoſitions, that certainty conſiſts in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas ; and that it is certain there is a God. 
So that this my notion of certainty, this definition of knowledge, for any thing 


your Lordſhip has ſaid to the contrary, leaves to this fundamental article the 
ſame credibility, and the ſame certainty it had before, 


Your Lordſhip ſays farther, ** to ſuppole divine revelation, we mult be 


©& certain that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world.” 


Here, again, my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my ignorance ; 
and before I can chick admit or deny this propoſition, or judge what force it 


has to prove the propoſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe different 


ſenſes, which I think your Lordſhip's way of ſpeaking may comprehend; For 


your Lordſhip may mean it thus; © to ſuppoſe divine revelation, we mult be 


cc 


certain, i. e. we mult believe that there is a principle above matter and motion 
te in the world.” Or your Lordſhip may mean thus; * we muſt be certain, 
« je, we muſt know that there i is ſomething above matter and motion in the 
world.” In the next place your Lordſhip may mean by ſomething above 


cc 


matter and motion, either ſimply an intelligent being; for knowledge, without 


determining what being it is in, is a principle above matter and motion: or 


your Lordſhip may mean an immaterial intelligent being. So that this unde- 


termined way of expreſling, includes at leaſt four Gina pape whereof : 


ſome are true, and others not ſo. For, 


I. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe. a divine reve- 


lation, a man moſt be certain, i. e. mult certainly know, that there is an intel- 


ligent being in the world, and that that intelligent being is immaterial from 


| whence that revelation comes; I deny it. For a man may ſuppoſe revelation 7 
upon the belief of an intelligent being, from whence it comes, without being 
able to make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical reaſoning, that there is ſuch a 


being. A proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomorphites 


among the Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not the revelation 
of the New Teſtament: and he that will talk with illiterate people in this 
age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be the word of 
God, though they imagine God himſelf in the ſhape of an old man ſitting in 
heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, i.e. had examined and un- 
derſtood any demonſtration whereby he 1 is proved to be immaterial, without 


which they cannot know it. 
2. Ir your Lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a ie revelation; it is neceſ= 


fary to know, chat there 1 1s ſimply an TT being; 3 this allo I er For 


to 
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to lappoſe a divine e it is not neceſſary chat a man ſhould know that 
there is ſuch an intelligent being in the world : I fay, know, i. e. from things 
that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the proof of ſuch a being: it is 
enough for the receiving divine revelation, to believe, that there is ſuch a being, 


without having by demonſtration attained to the knowledge, that there is a 


God. Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon exactly, eſpecially 


in abſtract metaphyſical ſpeculations: and if nobody can believe the bible to 


be of divine revelation, but he that clearly comprehends the whole deduction, 


and ſees the evidence of the demonſtration, wherein the exiſtence of an intel- 


ligent being, on whoſe will all other beings depend, is ſcientifically proved; 
there are, I fear, but few Chriſtians among Alliterate people, to look no farther. 
He that believes there is a God, though he does no more than believe it, and 


has not attained to the certainty of knowledge, 1. e. does not ſee the evident 


demonſtration of it, has ground enovgh to admit of divine revelation. The 
apoſtle tells us, that he that will come to God, muſt believe that he 1 is;“ 


but I do not remember the er any where 12 that he muſt know chat 
be is. 


3. In the next pace, if your Lordſhip means, that « to ſuppoſe divine 
„ revelation, a man muſt be certain,” 1. e. explicitly believe, that there is a 

perfectly immaterial being; I ſhall leave it to your Lordfhip's conſideration, 
whether it may not be ground enough for the ſuppoſition of a revelation, to 

believe that there is an all- Knowing unerring being, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, without a man's preciſely determining in his thoughts, whether 
that unerrirg omniſcient being be immaterial or no. It is paſt all doubt, that 
every one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a certainty, that God 
1s perfectly immaterial. But it may be a queſtion, whether every one, who be- 
lieves a revelation to be from God, may have entered into the di! quiſition of the 


immateriality of his being? Whether; I fay, every ignorant day-labourer, who 


believes the bible to be the word of God, has in his mind conſidered mate- 
riality and immateriality, and does explicitly believe God to be immaterial, 1 


ſhall leave to your Lordſhip to determine, if you think fit, more be pe than 


your words do here. 


4. Ir your Lordſhip means, * that to app a de endende; a man 
muſt be certain, i. e. believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent being,” from 


whence it comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceived ; . grant it to be 
true. 


Tursg being the ſevere plopolitioris enki of which may bo meant in your 


Lotdihip's ſo general, and to me doubtful, way of expreſſing yourſelf; to 
avoid the length, which a particular inſwer to esch of them would run me 
into, I will-venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to an ambiguous propoſition 
_ 11 one ſenſe, when the author has the liberty of ſaying he meant it in another; 
a great convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful expreſſions) J will, 1 ſuv, 
venture to anſwer it, in the ſenſe I gueſs moſt fuited to your Lordſhip” s pur- 


poſe ; and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it, I Will therefore ſuppoſe » YOu 
Loidfhip's s reaſoning to be this; that, 
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ſtrange, but your Lordthip proves it thus; © becauſe he does not know but 
„matter may think ;” which argument, put into form, will ſtand thus 


ment of ideas, does not know. but matter may think; then whoever places 


or diſagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may think: 


thought to ) make an argument for your Lordſhip in requital for the anſwer 
your Lordſhip made for me, I muſt defire the reader to conſider, your -Lord= 
ſhip ſays, © we muſt be certain; he cannot be certain, becauſe he doth not 


to contain your Lordſhip's argument in its full force. 


: which 18 this: . 


gument; and therefore I defire your Lordſhip would produce any one, who; 
; placing certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
does not kno but matter may think. 3 


me here, and would have it thought that 1 ſay, I do not know but that matter 
may think : but that I do not ſay ſo; nor any thing elſe from whence may 
he inferred what your Lordſhip adds in the annexed words, if they can be in- 


« effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a diſordered imagination, as Spi- 
C. 10. 
this truth, that there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing being, I think no body 


but your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubting, that there was ſuch. 
a being, becauſe 1 ſay in another place, and to another purpoſe, $9. 3018 impoſ- 


Mr. LocERE“s ſecond Reply to the 


« To ſuppoſe divine revelation,. a man muſt be certain, i. e. believe that 
« there is a principle above matter and motion, i. e. an immaterial intelligent 
e being in the world.” Let it be ſo; what does your. Lordſhip infer > 
Therefore upon the principle of certainty by ideas, he [i. e. he that places 
« certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas] can- 
« not be certain of [i. e. believe] this.” This conſequence ſeems a little 


Ir one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent being in the world. 
Bur there is one who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreement 


Endo, whoever places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, cannot think that there 1s an. intelligent. immaterial 
being. 

Tears argumentation is fo defective i in every part mm it, that for fear I ſhould ba 


cs Shih :” which in ſhort is, we cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot 
becauſe he doth not. This conſidered will juftify the yllogiſm I have MCs: 


I cou therefore to the yllogiſm elf, and there firſt I deny the minor, 
© THERE is one who, placing certainty in n tho perception of the agreement 


« or diſagreement of dens: doth not know. but matter may think.” 
I BEGIN with this, becaule this is the foundation of all your Lordſhip': $ ar 


Tux reafon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means. 


ferred from it;“ and conſequently all revelation may be nothing but the 


« nofa affirmed.” On the contrary, I do fay,. enk is impoſlible to conceive: 
© that matter, either with or without motion, could have originally in and from 
„ itſelf perception and knowledge,” And having i in that chapter eſtabliſhed: 


« fible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to | 
« dilcover, whether W has not Sven to ſome ſyſtems of matter, 


a, OY 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


« fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter 


« ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance: it being in reſpect of our no- 
« tions not much more remote from our comprehenſions to conceive, that 
« God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, 

cc than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance, with a faculty of think- 
« ing.” From my ſaying thus, that God (whom I have proved to be an im- 
material being) by his omnipotency, may, for ought we know, ſuperadd to 
ſome parts of matter a faculty of thinking, it requires ſome {kill for any one to 
_ repreſent me as your Lordſhip does here, as one ignorant or doubtful whether 


matter may not think; to that degree, “that I am not certain, or I do not 


« believe that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world, and 


« conſequently all revelation may be nothing but the effects of an exalted fancy, | 


3 the heats of a diſordered imagination, as Spinoſa affirmed.“ For thus 1, 
or ſome body elſe (whom ] deſire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands painted in 
this your Lordſhip's argument from the ſuppoſition of a divine revelation ; 


which your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that the defining of knowledge, as 


I do, to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
weakens the credibility of the articles of the Chriſtian faith, 


Bor if your Lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a poſition to ſay, * « jt is not 


„e much harder for us to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 


matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſub- 


_* ſtance with a faculty of thinking ;” (which is the utmoſt ] have ſaid con- 
cerning the faculty of thinking in maiter:) I humbly conceive it would be more 


to your purpoſe to prove, that the infinite omnipotent Creator of all things, 
out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome parcels of matter, dif- 
poſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking, which the reſt of matter has not; 


rather than to repreſent me, with that candour your Lordſhip does, as one, 
who ſo far makes matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queſtion the being of 
a a principle above matter and motion in the world, and conſequently to take 
away all revelation: which how natural and genuine a repreſentation it is of 

my ſenſe, expreſſed in the paſſages of my Eflay, which I have above (et down, I 
humbly ſubmit to the reader's judgment and your Lordſhip's zeal for truth to 

determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether man may not have an exalted 


fancy, and the heats of a diſordered imagination, equally overthrowing divine 


revelation, though the power, of thinking. be placed. only, In an immaterial 


ſubſtance. _ 
I come now to the ſequel of y your major, which i is this: 


x any one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
« diſagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may think; then whoever 


0 places certainty ſo, cannot believe there 1 is an immaterial intelligent being 
“ in the world.” 


True conſequence "DIY 18 FEI 3 not, 40 cannot, w which I cannot but 


wonder to find in an argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to- 


day believe er know, that matter cannot be ſo ordered by God's s omnIpotency, 
as to think (if that ſubverts the belief of an immaterial intelligent being in the 


world) may know or believe it to-morrow ; or if he ſhould never know or 


W. N 2 believe 
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believe it, yet others who define knowledge as he does, may know or believe it, 


Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines 


knowledge, to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, to know or believe that matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
your Lordſhip has not any where attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your Lordſhip's way of reaſoning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 


a thing becauſe another does not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange conſequence 


1s built all that your Lordihip brings here to prove, that my definition of 
know Ws weakens the credibility of articles of faith, v. g. 


Ir weakens the credibility of this fundamental article of faith, that there is 


a God! How fo? Becauſ: I who have fo defined knowledge, ſay in m 


* 
Eflay, © That the knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing [but of God! 
wi can have only by ſenſation: for there being no neceſſary connection of real 


(6 


exiſtence with any idea a man hath in his memory, ner of any other exiſ- 
tence but that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; 


Tual operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him: for the having 


viſious of a dream make thereby a true hiſtory.” For ſo are the words of 


my book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to ſet them down here: 
and they were well choſen by your Lordſhip, to ſhew that the way of ideas ; 


would not do; i. e. in my way of ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. 


Bur ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, or any other, that which would 


hinder the proof of a God, as I. have not, might I not ſee my error, and alter or 


renounce that opinion, without changing my definition of knowledge? Or 


44 
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make all things uncertain; for your Lordſhip thinks you have proved, that 


could not another man, who defined knowledge as I do, avoid thinking, as your 
Lordſhip ſays L ſay, „that no idea proves the W e of the thing without 
« itfelf;” and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my ayiog ſo, to prove that there is 


a God? 


Acain, your Landi argues, that my definition of ene weakens the 
credibility of the articles of faith, becauſe it takes away revelation ; and your. 


proof of that is, © becauſe I do not know, whether matter may bot think.“ 


Tur fame ſort of argumentation your Lordſhip goes. on with in the next 
page: where you ſay; * again, before there can be any ſuch thing as affurance. 
* of faith upon divine revelation, there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe and 
tradition ;. for. there can be no revelation pretended now, without immediate 

| inſpiration : and the baſis of our faith is a revelation contained in an ancient 
book, whereof the parts were delivered at diſtant times, but conveyed. 


down to us by. an univerſal tradition, But now, what if my grounds 
N 


of certainty can give us no aſſurance as to theſe things? Your Lordſhi 


ce 


it were moſt unreaſonable to expect, but that theſe grounds of certainty 


84 


— 


no parti- 
cc. 3 man can know the exiſtence of any other being, but only when, by 


tha idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the 


ſays you do not mean, that they cannot demonſtrate matters of fact, which 


+ this way of ideas cannot give a ſatisfactory account, as to the exiſtence of 
45 the plaineſt objects of ſenſe; becauſe reaſon cannot perceive. the connection 


& between 
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ee between the objects and the ideas: how then can we arrive to any certainty 
in perceiving thoſe objects by their ideas?” 

ALL the force of which argument lies in this, that 1 have aid (or am 
ſuppoſed to have ſaid, or to hold; for that Jever ſaid fo, I do not remember) 
that ©* reaſon cannot perceive the connexion between the objects and the ideas :' 


Ergo, whoever | holds that knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, cannot have any affurance of faith upon divine 
revelation. ES 

My Lord, let that propoſition, 1 viz. © that tenen cannot perceive the con- 
« nection between the objects and the ideas,” be mine as much as your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſes, and let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the afſurance of 
faith upon divine revelation; how will it follow from thence, that the placing 


of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas is the 
cauſe that there © cannot be any ſuch thing as the aſſurance of faith upon divine 
© revelation” to any body? Though I who hold knowledge to conſiſt in the 
perception of the agreement and diſagreement of ideas, have the misfortune. 
to run into this error, viz. that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between | 
«© the objects and the ideas,” which is inconſiſtent with the aſſurance of faith 
upon divine revelation ; yet it is not neceſſary that all others who with me 
hold, that certainty confiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement | 
olf ideas, ſhould alſo hold, that reaſon cannot perceive the connection between 
the objects and the ideas,” or that I myſelf ſhould. always hold it;. unleſs. 
your Lordſhip will ſay, that whoever places certainty, as I do, in the perception | 
olf the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, mult neceſſarily hold all the errors 
that I do, which are inconſiſtent with, or weaken the belief of any article of 
faith, and hold them incorrigibly. Which has as much conſequence, as if I 
: ſhould argue, that becauſe your Lordſhip, who lives at Worceſter, does ſome- 


times miſtake in quoting me ; therefore no body who lives at Worceſter can 


quote my words right, or your Lordſhip can never mend your wrong quota- 
tions. For, my Lord, the holding certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no more a neceſſary cauſe of holding 
| thoſe erroneous propoſitions, which your Lordſhip imputes to me, as weaken- 


ing the credibility of the mentioned articles of faith, than the. place of your 
Lordſhip! s dwelling is a neceſſary cauſe of wrong quoting. 


1 SHALL not here go about to trouble your Lordſhip, with dining again 
what may be your Lordſhip's preciſe meaning in ſeveralof the propoſitions con- 


| tained in the paſſages above ſet down; eſpecially. that remarkable ambiguous, 


and to me obſcure one, viz. there miſt be a certainty as to ſenſe. and tradi- f 
tion.“ I fear I have waſted too much of your Lordſbip's, and my reader's 


time in that employment already; and there would be no end, if I ſhould 
endeavour to explain whatever I am at a los about the determined ſenſe of, in 
any of your Lordſhip's expreſſions. 
Ox I will crave leave to beg my reader to obſerve, that in this. firft head, 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has uſed the terms certain and certainty 


near twenty times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean knowledge, or the full aſſurance of faith, or any degree of believing; 


though. 
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646 Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply to the 


though it be evident, that in theſe pages your Lordſhip uſes certainty for all 
theſe three: which ambiguous uſe of the main word in that diſcourſe, cannot 
but render your Lordſhip's ſenſe clear and perſpicuous, and your argument 
very cogent; and no doubt will do ſo to any one, who will be but at the pains 
to reduce that one word to a clear determined ſenſe all through theſe few pa- 
ragraphs. FE OS. 5 | 5 
P. 3.  YouR Lordſhip ſays, © have not all mankind, who have talked of matters of 
faith, allowed a certainty of faith, as well as a certainty of knowledge?“ 
Anſ. But did ever any one; of all that mankind allow it as a tolerable way of 
| ſpeaking, that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has uſed it) which 
5 contains in it the lowelt degree of faith, ſhould be called certainty? Could he, 
| | who ſaid, * I believe, Lord, help my unbelief!” or any one who is weak in 
faith, or of little faith, be properly ſaid to be certain, or“ de dubio certus,” 
of what he believes but with a weak degree of aſſent? I ſhall not queſtion 
what your Lordſhip's great learning may authorize; but I imagine every one 
hath not ſkill, or will not aſſume the liberty to ſpeak ſo. 5 
Ir a witneſs before a judge, aſked upon his oath whether he were certain 
of ſuch a thing, ſhould anſwer, Yes, he was certain; and upon farther 
demand, ſhould give this account of his certainty, that he believed it; would 
he not make the court and auditors believe ſtrangely of him? For to ſay that 
a man 1s certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great aſſur- 
ance of faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an uncertainty. For 
he that ſays he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a propoſition 
as true, upon bare probability. And where any one aſſents thus to any propoſi- 
tion, his aſſent excludes not a poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe; and where, 
in any one's judgment, there is a poſſibility to be otherwiſe, there one cannot 
deny but there is ſome uncertainty ; and the leſs cogent the probabilities appear, 
vpon which he aſents, the greater the uncertainty. So that all barely probable 
proofs, which procure aſſent, always containing ſome viſible poſſibility that it 
may be otherwiſe (or elſe it would be demonſtration) and conſequently the 
weaker the probability appears, the weaker the aſſent, and the more the uncer- 
tainty ; it thence follows, that where there is ſuch a mixture of uncertainty, 
there a man is ſo far uncertain: and therefore to ſay, that a man is certain 
where he barely believes or aſſents but weakly, though he does believe, ſeems 
to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But though bare belief 
always includes ſome degrees of uncertainty, yet it does not therefore neceſſarily 
include any degree of wavering ; the evidently ſtrong probability may as ſteadily | 
determine the man to aſſent to the truth, or make him take the propoſition for 
true, and act accordingly, as knowledge makes him ſee or be certain that it is 
true. And he that doth fo, as to truths revealed in the ſcripture, will ſhew 
his faith by his works; and has, for ought I can ſee, all the faith neceſſary to 
a Chriſtian, and required to ſalvation. 5 LR d 
| My Lord, when I conſider the length of my anſwer here, to theſe few pages, 
ot y ur Lordthip's, I cannot but bemoan my own dulneſs, and own my unfitneſs... 
to dcal with ſo learned an adverſary, as your Lordſhip, in controverſy; for 1 
know not how to anſwer but to a propoſition of a determined ſenſe, Whilſt 
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and your Lordſhip loſs of time in reading. 
Lordſhip, were it only in, this one place that I find this inconven ence. It is 
every where in all your Lordſhip's rea:onings, that my want of underſtanding 
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it is vague and uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of any of the terms, [ 


cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but ſuch comprehenſive ways of 


exprefling one's ſelf, may do well enough in declamation ; but in reaſoning 


there can be no judgment made, till one can pet to ſome poſitive determined 
ſenſe of the ſpeaker. If your Lordſhip had pleaſed to have condelcendel fo 


far to my low capacity, as to have delivered your meaning here determined to 


any one of the ſenſes above ſet down, or any other that you may have in theſe 


words I gathered them from; it would have ſaved me a great deal of writing, 


cauſes me this difficulty, and againſt my "will multiplies the words of m 


anſwer : for notwithſtanding all that great deal that J have already ſaid to theſs 
few pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my defence is not clear, and let in its due 
light, unleſs I ſhew in particular of every one of thoſe propoſitions (fome 


whereof I admit as true, others I deny as not ſo) that it will not prove what 


is to be proved, viz. that my placing of knowledge in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, leflens the credibility of any article of 


faith, which it had before, 


| Your Lordſhip having done with the fundamental articles of natural religion, 
you come in the next place to thoſe of revelation ; to enquire, as your Lord- 
bra ſays, © whether thoſe who-embrace the articles of faith, in the way of 


ideas, can retain their certainty of thoſe articles, when theſe ideas are 
« quitted.“ 


always diſtinctly to diſcern your Lordſhip's meaning: yet here I preſume io 


know that this is the thing to be proved, viz. that my definition of know- 
©« ledge does not leave to the articles of the chriſtian faith, the ſame credib; L ity 
© they had before.” 
1. TE n a of the dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds Judd! in 

the ſame method o arguing, as you did in the former: your Lordſhip b.ings 
ſeveral paſſages concerning identity out of my Eſſay, which you ſuppoſe i incon- 
ſiſtent with the belief of the reſurrection of the ſame body; and this is your 
argument to prove, that my defining of knowledge to conſiſt in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement. of ideas, alters the foundation of this 


The articles your Lordſhip inſtances in, are, 


14 article of faith, and leaves it not the ſame credibility it had before.” Now, 
my Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip has here quoted out of my chapter of 
ident ity and diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent 


as your Lordſhip would have it, with the article of the reſurrection from the 
dead; nay, granting all the reſt, of my whole Eſſay to be falſe; how wil! it 
5 follow from thence, that the placing certainty in the perception of the agree- 


ment or difagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of this article of faith, 
that the dead ſhall riſe ?” Let it be, that | who place certainty in the percep- 


tion of the agreement or en of ideas“ am n-guilty of errors, that weaken 
the 


1 ſhould not ſay this here to your 


What this inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe J neither 
underſtand what it is to embrace articles. of faith in the way of ideas, nor know 
what your Lordſhip means by retaining their certainty of thoſe articles, when 
theſe ideas are quitted. But it is no ſtrange thing for my ſhort ſight, not 
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„„ 


the credibility of this article of faith; others who place certainty in the ſame 


article at all ſhaken, 


remember, if you pleaſe to recollect what is faid in your 21ſt and following 


wo your Lordſhip inſtances in. our Lordſhip fays, 


0 with are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the i incarnation of our Sa- 


had occaſion to obſerve to your Lordſhip, is, whether my notion of certainty, 


already given to the ſame way of argumentation uſed | 
concerning the articles of a God, revelation, and the re 


ſhip is pleaſed to call it) © new method of certainty, bf ſo dangerous conſeg 
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perception, may not run into thoſe errors, and ſo not have their belief of this 


Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long diſcourſe you have made here 
againſt my notion of perſonal identity, to prove that it weakens the credibility of 
the reſurrection of the dead, ſhould you have proved it ever ſo clearly, has 
not, 1 humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one word towards the proving, that my 
definition of knowledge weakens the credibility of this article of faith. For 
this, my Lord, is the propoſition to be proved, as your Lordſhip cannot but 


pages, and what, in the 95th page of my ſecond letter, quoted by your Lord- 
ſhip, it was deſigned as an anſwer to. And fo I proceed to the next articles of 


2. © Tug next articles of faith which my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent. 
« viour,” Where I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that 


in this ſecond head here, your Lordſhip has changed the queſtion from my 
notions of certainty, to my notion of ideas. For the queſtion, as I have often 


i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagree- L 
ment of ideas, alters the foundation, and leſſens the credibility of any artic'e of 


faith? This being the queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, ought, I hum- 


bly conceive, moſt eſpecially to have been kept cloſe to in this article of the 
Trinity ; becauſe it was upon the account of my notion of certainty, as pre- . 


judicial to the doctrine of the Trinity, that my book was firſt brought into 
this diſpute, But your Lordſhip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove that 
my definition of knowledge or certainty does any way leſſen the credibility of 


either of the articles here mentioned, unleſs your inſiſting upon ſome ſuppoſed 


errors of mine about nature and perſon, muſt be taken for proofs of this 
Propoſition, that my definition of certainty leſſens the credibility of the articles 


of the Trinity, and our Saviour's incarnation. And then the anſwer I have 


your Lordſhip, 
ſucreRion, 1. think 


may {uice. 


Havixs, as I | beg leave to think, ſhewn that your Lesddig pas not in the 
leaſt proved t this propoſition, that the placing of certaiity In. the perception . 
the agreement or di lagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of any, one 
article of faith, which was your former accuſation againlt this. (as your Lord- 


uence 
4 to that article of faith which your. Lordſhi p has endeavoured to de end; an 


and all that your terrible repreſentation of it being, as I humbly « conceive, come 


to jaſt nothing: 1 come now to vindicate my book from your new accuſation 
in your laſt. leiter, and to ſhew that you no more prove. the paſſages vou 
alledze out of my Eſlay to have any inconſiſtency with' the articles "of the 
chriſtiin faith you oppole them to, than you bave proved by them, that my 


definition of! nowledge weakens the ctedibility of any of thoſe articles. 


bo — Tux 
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I. Tux article of the chriſtian faith your Lordſhip begins with 15 that of P. ze. 

the reſurrection of the dead; and concerning that, you ſay, the reaſon of 
« believing the reſurrection of the ſame body, upon my grounds, is from the 
« idea of identity.” Anſw. Give me leave, my Lord, to fiy that the reaſon 
of believing any article of the chriſtian faith (ſuch as your Lordihip is here 
ſpeaking of) to me and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine revela- 
tion. Upon this ground I believed it, before I either writ that chapter of iden- 
tity and diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe propoſitions which your | 
Lordſhip quotes out of that chapter, and upon the ſame ground I believe it 
ſtill; and not from my idea of identity. This ſaying of your Lordſhip's 
therefore, being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be 
true, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all Your: large 
ſuperſtructure built thereupon, comes to nothing. 

Bur, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repreſent 
to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make out that my notion of 
ideas was inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith. But that which 

your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, any article of the chriſ- 

tian faith. The reſurrection of the dead, I acknowledge to be an article of 
the chriſtian faith: but that the reſurrection of the ſame body, in your Lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, is an article of the chriſtian faith, is what, I con- 
feſo. J do not yet know. 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, 1 chink, are contained all the articles 1 
the chriſtian faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the reſurrec- 

tion of the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, in many places: but J 
do not remember any place, where the reſurrection of the ſame body is ſo 
much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not 
remember in any place of the New Teſtament (where the general reſurrection 
at the laſt day is ſpoken of) any ſuch expreſſion as the reſurredion of the body, 
much leſs of the ſame body. And it may ſeem to be, not without ſome 
ſpecial reaſon, that where St. Paul's diſcourſe was particularly concerning the 
body, and ſo led him to name it; yet when he ſpeaks of the reſurrection, he 
ſays, you, and not your bodies. 1 Cor. vi. 14, _ 

Tar, the general reſurrection at the laſt day; becauſe . the reſurrec- 
tion of ſome particular perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's reſurrection, is 
mentioned, the words are, © The graves were opened, and many bodies of ju. xt 

„ ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe and came out of the graves aſter his reſurrection, and 52, 55: 
vent into the holy city, and appeared to many. Of which peculiar way of 
ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paſſage itſelf gives a reaſon in theſe words, 
appeared to many; i. e. thoſe who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be known to 
be rifen. But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them th 
evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſs 
two proofs; their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of 
them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who 
had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them once alive were now gone, 
thoſe to whom they appeared might have known them to be men, but could i. 


have known — were riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had | 
VOL. I. e 5 40 r 
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been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, that they 
were ſo many living ſtrangers, of whoſe re ſurrec ion they knew 1 othing. i 
bh was neceſſary theretore, that they ſhould come ip ſuch bodies, as might in make 
. | and ſize, &c. appear to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known 
i: to thoſe of their acquaintance whom they appeared to, And it is probable 
4 they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe bodies were not d ſſolved and diffi. 
patcd; and therefore it is part icularly ſaid here (differently from what is ſaid of 
the general reſurrection) that their bodies arcie : becaule they were the ſame, 
bu. that were then lying in their graves, the momeot before they roſe. | 
” Bur your Lordſhip ei:deavours to prove it mult be the ſame body: and let us 
grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved It mult 
be the ſan;e body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent 
with an article of faith, who having never ſcen this your Lordſhip's interpretation 
of the (cripture, nor your reaſons for the ſame body, in your ſenſe of ſame body; 
or, if he has ſeen them yet not underſtanding them, or not perceivirg the force 
of them ; believes what the ſcripture propoſes to him, viz, that at the laſt da) 
** the dead ſhall be raiſed,” without determining whether it ſhall be with the 
very ſame bodies or nos? 
1 xNnow your Loidſhip pretends not to erect your mantel interpretations of 
{cripture, into articles of faith; and if you do not, he that believes the dead 
cc (hall be raiſed,” believes that article of faith which the ſcripture propoſes ; 
and cannot be accuſed of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould 
happen, that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another propoſition, viz. * that YA 
© the dead ſhall be raiſed with the fame bodies,” in your none A . . 
5 which 1 do not find propoſed in holy writ as an article of faith. 3 
p. 34,35 Bor your Lordſbip argues, “ it mult be the fame body; which, as you 
| explain ſame body, „ is not the ſame individual particles of matter, which 
« were united at the point of death ; nor the ſame particles of matter, that the 
«4 ſinner had at the time of the cominiſſion of his fins. Bat that it muſt be the 
„ ſame materia] ſubſtance, which. was vitally united to the ſoul here; “ i. e. as 
I] underſtand it, the ſame individual perticles of matter, which were, ſome time 
or other during his lite here, vitally united to his ſoul. | 
p. 35. You firit argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame body in this nk of 
Jobn v. 28, the ſame body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour: “ All that are in the 
« or:ves thall hear his voice, and (hall come forth.” From whence your Lord- 
ſhip argues, that theſe words, * all that are in their graves,” relate to no other 
Fg ance, than what was united to the foul in life; becauſe “ a different ſub- 
© ſtance can: ot be ſaid to be in the gras es, and to come cut of them.” Which 
WB of your Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is 
lodged in the grave, and raiſcd out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, 
* cana Gifte:ent ſubſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and come out of them! ** 
So that according to this interpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, no other 
ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and no other ſubſtance hearing 
his voice, but what being called comes out of the grave; and no other ſubſtance 
coming out of the grave, "but what was in the grave; any one mult conclude, that 
the ſoul, unleſs it be in the grave, will make no part of the perſon that is raiſed, 
P. 37. unleſs, as your Loid(ſhip argues againſt me, you can make 1t out, that a 8. 


40 © ſtance 
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cc ſtance which never was in the grave may come out of it,” or that the ſoul 


is no ſubſtance, 

Bur ſetting aſide the ſubſlance of the Gul, another thing 199 will make any 
one doubt, w hether this your interpretation of our vaviour's words be neceſſa- 
rily to be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it will not be very eafily reconciled 
to your ſaying, you do not mean by the ſame body, „ the fame individual 
£ particles which were united at the point of death.” And yet by this inter— 
pretati»n of our Saviour's words, you can mean no other particles, but ſuch as 
were united at the point of death: becauſe you mean no other lubſtance, but. 
VW hat comes out of the grave; and no ſubſtance, no par ticles come out, you ſay, 

but what were in the grave: and J think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the 


p. 34. 


particles that were ſeparate from the ag by perſpiration, before the point of 


death, were laid up in the grave. 

Bor your Lordſhig, I find, has an fret to this; viz, © that by compar— 
„ing this with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour above 
N quoted]! are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of the body, to which the ſoul 
% was united; and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe individual 
« particles, i. e. thoſe individual particles that are in the grave at the reſurrec- 
tion: for ſo they mult be read, to make your Lordſhip's ſenſe entire, and to the 
pur poſe of your anſwer here. And then me hinks this laſt ſenſe of our Savi- 


our's words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the ſenſe which you have 


given of them above; where from thoſe words you prels the belief of the reſuc- 
rection of the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a ſubſtance could not, 
upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, © come out of the grave, which was never 


in the grave.” There (as far. as I can underſtand your words) your Lord- 


ſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be underſtood of the particles in the 
grave, uule s, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it out that a ſubſtance 


Which was never in the grave, may come out of it.” And here your Lord- 


wy expreſly ſays, that © our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of the fub- 
«+ {lance of that body, to which the foul was {at any time] united, and not to 


„ thole individual particles that are in the grave.“ Which put together, ſeems 


to me to ſay, that our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of thoſe particles 


only that are in the grave, and not of thoſe particles only which are in the 


grave; but of others allo which have at ny time been vit: * united to the 


ſoul, but never were in the grave. 


Tur next text your Lordſhip brings, to FE the Fee 0 of the ſame 
5 body, i in your ſenſe, an article of faith; are theſe words of St. Paul: „For we 


„ mult all appear before the judgment: ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may 


2 Cer. v. 10. 


receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 


« ther it be good or bad,” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins this queſtion ; 
= Can theſe words be vodecſidcd of any other material ſubſtance, but that body 


„in which theſe things were done?” Anſw. A man may ſuſpend his deter- 


mining the meaning. of the apoſlle to be, that a ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his fins 
in the very ſame body wherein he committed them; becaule St. Paul does not 
ſay he ſhall have the very ſame body when he ſuffers, that he had when he 
tinned. The apoſtle lays Indcer, 15 done in his body.“ py The body he had, a uy 
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did things 1 in at five or 2 was no * his body, as much as that which 
he did things in at fifty was his body, though his body were not the very 
ſame body it thoſe different ages: and ſo will the body, which he ſhall have 
after the reſurrection, be his body, though it be not the very ſame with that 
which lie had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at threeſcore is broke on the 
wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in 
his body; though the rig, he has, i. e. his body at threeſcore, be not the 
ſame, 1, e. male up of the fame individual particles of matter, that that body 
was, which he had forty years before. When your Lordſhip has reſolved with 
your ſelf, what that ſame immutable he is, which at the laſt judgment ſhall 
receive the things done in his body; your Lordſhip will eaſily ſee, that the body 
he had, when an embrio in the AR when a child pliying in coats, when a 
man marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a conſumption, and at laſt, 
which he ſhall have after his reſurrection ; ; are each of them his body, though 
neither of them be the ſame body, the one with the other. 
Bur farther to your Lordſhip's queſtion, © can theſe words be underſtood of 
any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which theſe things were done?” 
I anſwer, theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another material ſub- 
| Nance, than that body in which theſe things were done; becauſe your Lord- 
ſhip teaches me and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your 
b. Lordſhip ſays, that © you do not ſay the fame particles of matter, which the 
e had at the very time of the commiſſion of his ſins ſhall be raiſed at 
| inner had A * » Ihe ed at 
. vs; the laſt day.” And your Lordſhip gives this reaſon for it: © for then "oy 
8385 « Jong ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, confidering the continual ſpending of par- 
06 ticles by perſpiration.” Now, my Lord, if the apoſtle's words, as your 
| Lordſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, 
but that body in which theſe things were done; and no body, upon the removal 
or change of ſome of the particles that at any time make it up, is the ſame ma- 
terial ſubſtance, or the ſame body: it will, I think, thence follow, that either 
the ſinner muſt have all the ſame individual particles vitally united to his owl, 
when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his ſoul, when he finned: or 
elſe St. Paul's words here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame body in 

which © the things were done.” Por if there were other Parcic les of mat- 
ter in the body, wherein the thing Was done, than in that which is raiſed, that 
which is raiſed cannot be the ſame body in which they were done: unleis that 

alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual particles when any action is done, 
being t the ſame body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame - 
individual particles wherein that action was done, c can be the ſame body 

wherein it was done; which is in effect to make the ſame body fometimes to 
be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 8 

Lobus Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the "ay body, to have not all, 

but no other particles. of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 

united to the foul before: but ſuch a body, made up of part of the particles 

ſome time or other vitally united to the ſoul, is no more the ſame bod 
wherein the actions were done in the diſtant parts of the long finner's life, 
than that is the fame body in WAICN a quarter, or hall, or three quarters, 


of 
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of the ſame particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example ; a ſinner 
has acted here in his body an hundred years; he is raiſed at the laſt day, but 
with what body? The ſame, ſays your Lordthip, that he acted in; becauſe 
St. Paul ſ:ys © he muſt receive the things done in his body.” What therefore 
muſt his body at the reſurrection conſiſt of? Moſt it confilt of all the particles 
of matter that have ever been vitaliy united to his ſoul? for they, in ſucceſſion, 
| hive all of them made up his body, wherein he did theſe things. No, ſays P. 3). 
your Lordſhip, that would make his body top vaſt; it ſuffices to make the ſame 
body in which the things were done, that it conſi'ts of ſome of the particles, 
and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, during his life, vitally united to his 
ſoul. Bit according to this account, his body at the reſurrection being, as 
your Lordthip ſcems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in ſome part of his life; 
it will be no more the ſime body, in which the things were done in the diſtant 
parts of his life, than that is the iame body, in which half, or three quarters, or 
more of the individual matter, that then made it up, is now wanting, For ex- 
ample, let his body, at fiſty years ol, conſiſt of a million of parts; five hundred 
.thouſand at leaſt of choſe parts will be different from thoſe which made up his 
body at ten years, and at un hundred. So that to take the numerical particles 
that made-up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life; or to gather 
them pionſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſively been 
vitally united to his ſoul ; they will no more make the ſame body, which 
was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, than that is the ſame body, 
which has but half the ſame particles: and yet all your Lordſhip's argument 
here for the ſame body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his body, in which 
theſe things were done; which it could not be, © 1t any other ſubſtance were 
joined to it,” i. e. if any other particles of matter made up the body, which 
were not vitally united to the foul, when the action was done. 
AGAIN, your Lordſhip ſays, that you do not ſay the ſame individual p. 34. 
particles [ſhall make up the body at the reſurrection] which were united at 
ce the point of death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them, in a linger- 
ing diſcale, as, if a fat man falls in'o a conſumption.” Becaule it is likely 
your Lordſhip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body would 
be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſized body, 
as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your thoughts to men at the 
reſurrection ; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the particles tormerly united 
vitally to that man's foul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make up his body to the bulk 
your Lordihip judges convenient: but the greateſt part ot them {hall be left out, 
"20 avoid the making his body more vaſt than your Loriithip thinks will be fit, | 
as appears by thefe your Lorithip's words immediately following, viz. © that P. 35. 
« you do mat ſay the fame particles the finner had at the very time of com- 
miſſion of his fins, for then a long ſinner mult have a vaſt body.” 
Hor then pray, my Lord, what muſt an embrio do, who, dying within a 
fc hours after his body was vitally united to his foal, has no particles of 
matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his body of that 
ze and proportion which your Lordſhip ſeenis to require in bodies at 5 
| 5 | „ | relur- 
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lor muſt we believe he ſhail remain content with that ſmall 
pitt.nce 0 er, and that yet imperfect body to eternity; becauſe it is an 
article of fai believe the reſurreftion of the very ſame body? i. e. made 
up of only ſuch particles as have been vitally united to the ſoul. For if it be 
ſo, as your Lordthip lays, © that life is the reſult of the union of ſoul and 
&« body,” it will follow, that the body of an embrio, dying | in the womb, may 
be very little, not the thouſand: h parc of an ordinary man. For ſince from the 


firſt conception and beginning of formation, it has life, and © life is the reſult 


© of the union of the {oul with the body ;” an embriv, that ſhall die either by 
the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident prelently after it 
has life, muſt, acco: ding to your Lordſhip's doErine remain a man not an 


inch long to eternity; becauſe there are not particles of matter, formerly 


united to his foul, to make him bigger ; and no other can be made uſe of to 
that purpoſe : though what greater congruity the ſoul hath with any particles 
of matter, which were once vitally united to it, but are now lo no longer, than 
it hath with particles of matter, which it was never united to; would be hard 
to determine, if that ſhould be demanded. 

By thele, and not a few other the like conſequences, one may lee what 


ſervice they do to religion and the Chriſtian doctrine, who raiſe queſtions, and 
make articles of faith about the reſurrection of the ſame body, where the ſcrip- 
ture ſays nothing of the ſame body ; or if it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand 


to thoſe who make juch an enquiry. * But ſome man will ſay, how are the 
« dead raiſed up? and with what body do they come ? Thou fool, that which 


«© thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 
thou ſowelt rot that body that ſhall be, but bare grain; it may chance of 
Wheat or ſome other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath pleaſed 


« him.” Words, I ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining any 


thing for or againſt the fame body being raiſed at the laſt day. It ſuffices, that 


all the dead ſhall be raifzd, and every one appear and aniwer for the t things | 


done in this lite, and receive according to the things he hath done i in his body, 
whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
herewith, I preſume may, and mult be acquitted from being guilty of any thing 
| inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection of the dead. 


Bur your Lordſhip, to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an at ticle 


of faith, farther aſks, „ how could it be ſaid, if any other ſubſtance be joined 


« to the {foul at the ibfueredhinn. as its body, that they were the things done in 
or by the body?” Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a man at an hundred years 


old, that hath then another ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he had at twenty, 


that the murder or drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done 


in the body: how © by the body” comes in here, I do not ſee. 
You « Lor dthip adds, “ and St, Paul's diſpute about the manner of raiſing 


« the body might ſoon have ended, if there was no neceſſity of the ſame body.” 


Anſw. W ben I underſtand what argument there is in theſe words to prove the 


_ reſurrection of the ſame body, without the mixture of one new atom of matter, 


1 ſhall know what to ſay to it, In the mean time this 1 underſtand, that 
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St. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if he 
had (aid, that there was a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that 1 it ſhould be the 
{ame body. 

Tur next text of ſcripture you br: ng for the ſame body, i 8, © if there be 
« no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed,” From which your 
Lordſhip argues, © jt ſcems then other bodies ate to be raiſed as his was.” I 
grant other "dead. as certainly raiſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his reſurrection 
would be of no ule to mankind. But I do not ſee how it fullows that the 


2 Cor. xv. 
16. 
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(hall be raiſed with the ſame body, as your Lordthip infers in theſe words 


annexed; © and can there be any doubt, whether his body was the ſame ma- 


© terial ſobſtance which was united to his foul before?” I arſwer, none at 


\ 


all; nor that it had juſt the ſame undiſtinguithable lineaments and marks, yea, 
and the ſaine wounds that it had at the time of his death. It there fore your. 


Lordſhip will argue from other bodies being raiſed as his was, that they muſt 
| keep proportion with his in ſameneſs; then we mult believe, that every man 


ſhall be raiſed with the ſame lincaments and other notes of diſtinction he had 

at the time of his death, even with his wounds. yet open, if he had any, becauſe 

cur Saviour was ſo railed; wich ſeems to me ſcarce reconcilable with what 
your Lordihip fays of a fat man falling into a conſumption, and dying. 


Bur whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in that | 


place, this to me ſeems a conſequence that will need to be better proved, viz. 
that our bodies mult be raiſed the fame, | juſt as our. Saviour's was; becauſe St. 
Paul ſays, © if there be no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt riſen.” 


For it may be a good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be 
a reſurrection of the dead; and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt: 


was raiſed with the ſame. body he had at his death, therefore all men ſhall be 


raiſed with the ſame body they had at their death, contrary to what your 


Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumption. But the caſe 


L. think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt 


. His body ſaw not: corruption, and therefore to vive | him another body, : 
new molded; mixed with other particles, which were not contained in it as it. 


lay in the grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deſtroy his 


body to frame him a pew one without any need, But why with the remaining hf 


particles of a man's body long ſince diflelved and mouldered into duſt 400 


atom (whereof. potizbly a great part may have undergone v.riety of Changes, 


and entered into other Concretions even in the bodies of other men) other new 
particles of matter mixed with them, may not ſcrve to make his body again, 
as well as the mixture of new and different particles of matter with the old, 


did in the compaſs ol his life make his body; 1 chink no reaſon can be 
given. 


Tuls may ſerve to ew, why, though the materials of our Saviour's body 
were not changed at his reſurreCtion ; vet it does not follow, but that the 
body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at the laſt day 


have ſeveral new particles in it, and that without airy inconvenience. Siuce 


656 


of new matter. But at the laſt day, when all men are raiſed, there will be no 


_ thence argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is ne- 


as good an argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed out of the 


to what he had done in his former life; but in what fort of body he ſhall 


that it ſhall be a ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, it is not for me to 
determine. EL. „ 


c rection] witneſſes only of ſome material ſubſtance, then united to his ſoul ?” 
was to be known to be the ſame man (to the witneſſes that were to ſee him, 
to be the fame ; or by his body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcernible 


has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that page will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe 
one man cannot know another to be the ſame, but by the outward viſible 


by; will your Lordſhip therefore argue, that the great judge at the laſt day, 
know who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the 


ſame figure, ſize and features, and made up of the very ſame individual par- 


ſtre gthening the credibility of the article of the reſurreQion of the dead, I 
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whatever matter is vitally united to his ſoul, is his body, as much as is 
that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part of his 
lite, | | 

2. Id the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure and lineaments of our Saviour's 
body. even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his fingers and 
hand, were to be kept in the raiſed body of our Saviour, the ſame they were 
at his death, to be a conviction to his diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, 
and who were to be witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the very 
ſame man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raiſed again; and therefore he 
was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, to give them in 
all pins full ſatisfaction that it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a 
ſpectre or apparition of him: though I do not think your Lordſhip will 


ceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his reſurrection, others at the laſt 
day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the dead ; which ſeems to me 


grave, juſt as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new particles, 
therefore the corrupted and conſumed bodies of the dead at the reſurrection 
ſhall be new-framed only out of thoſe ſcattered particles, which were once 
vitally united to their ſouls, without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle atom 


need to be aſſured of any one particular man's reſurrection. It is enough that 
every one ſhall appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according 


appear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothing, but 


Your Lordſhip aſks, © were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his reſur- 
In anſwer, 1 beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour 
ard teſtify his reſurrection) by his ſoul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known 


ſtructure and marks of it, be known to be the fame? When your Lordſhip 


lineaments, and ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed 


who gives to each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, ſhall not be able to 


ticles he had in his former life? Whether ſuch a way of arguing fer the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame body to be an article of faith, contributes much to the 


ſhali leave to the judgment of others. . 
FARTHER, 
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FARTHER, for the proving the reſurrection of the ſame body to be an 
article of faith, your Lordſhip ſays ; “ but the apoſtle inſiſts upon the retur- 
« rection of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poffibility of ours, 
« but of the certainty of it; becauſe he roſe, as the firit-tr wits 3 Chriſt the 
« firſt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming.” Anſw. No 


doubt the reſurrection of Chriſt is a proof of the certainty of our refurreQion, 


But is it therefore a proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, conſiſting of 
the ſame individual particles which concurred to the making up of our body 
here, without the mixture of any one other lems of matter? I confeſs I tee 
no ſuch conſequence. 

Bur your Lordſhip goes on: © St. Paul was aware of the objections 3 in 
© mens minds, about the reſurrection of the tame body; and it is of great 
e conſequence as to this article, to ſhew upon what grounds he proceeds, 


% But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raited up, and with what body do 
they come? Firſt, he ſhews, that the ſeminal parts of plants are wonder- 


P. 40. 


* fully improved by the ordinary providence of God, in the manner of their 
ci vegetation.“ Anſw. I do not perfectly underſtand what it is © for the ſe- 


** minal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary providence 


« of God, in the manner of their vegetation ;” or elſe perhaps I ſhould better 
ſee how this here tends to the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body v in 


your Lordſhip's ſenſe. : 4 
IT continues, they ſow bace grain of wheat, or of ſome other grain, but 


< God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every ſced his own 


ce body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, 1 is an identity of the material ſubſtance. 


be ſuppoled.” os It may be ſo. But to me a diverſity of che material ſubſtance, 


i. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in direct words ſaid. For 


the words of St. Paul, taken all together, run thus; © that which thou ſoweſt, 
e thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall be, but hare grain : and ſo on, as 


your Lordſhip has ſet down the remainder of them. From which words 


of St. Paul, the natural argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: if the bod 


that is put in the earth in ſowing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the 


body that is put in the grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame, body that ſhall be. 

Bor your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame body, by theſe three Greck 

words of the text, To I own, which your Lordthip interprets thus, “ that 
45 proper body Which belongs to it.“ Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek. words, 


To idiov ola, whether our tranſlators have rightly rendered them, * his own 


e body,” or your Lordſhip more rightly, “that proper body which belongs 


Yer, 37. 


bt i, 1 formerly underſtood no more but this; that in the production of 


heat and other grain from ſeed, God continued every ſpecies d ſtint ; fo that 


from grains of wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, ear, and grains, of wheat, were 
produced, and not thoſe of barley; and ſo of the reſt: which I took to be the 
meaning of © to every ſeed his own body.” No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe 
words prove, that to every plant of v. heat, and to every grain of wheat pro- 
duced in it, is given the proper body that belongs to it, which is the ſame body 
Vith the grain that was ſown. Anſw, This 1 confeſs I do not underſtand ; 


becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual. grain can be the ſame wk 
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twenty, fiſty, or an hundred individual grains, for ſuch ſometimes is dhe 
increaſe. 

3UT your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, * every ſeed 
cc having that body in little, which is afterwards ſo much enlarged, and in 
grain the ſeed is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its proper 
«« organical parts, which makes it the ſame body with that which it grows up 
« to, For although grain be not divided into lobes as other ſeeds are, yet 
& jt hath been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, that upon ſeparating 


the membranes theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned in them: which afterwards 


2» 


* grow up to that body which we call corn.” In which words I crave leave 
to obſerve, that your Lordihip ſuppoſes, that a body may be enlarged by the 
addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much in bulk as its own matter, 


| and yet continue the ſame body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand. 


Bor in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that the plant in its full 
growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as much new 


matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little concealed in the grain that 
was fown, was the very ſame body; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip 


will fay, that every minute, inſenſible and inconceivably ſmall grain of the 15 


hundred grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal plant, is every one 


of them the very ſame with that grain which contains that whole little ſeminal 


plant, and all thoſe inviſible grains in it: for then it will follow, that one 
grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtinct grains the ſame 


with one; which J ſhall be able to aſſent to, when L can conceive that all the 
vheat in the world is but one grain, 


For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what! it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of! 


Tt is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i, e. the grain that the 
huſbandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. And of this grain 
St. Paul ſays, © that it is not that body that ſhall be.” Theſe two, viz. that 


ce which is ſown, and that body that ſhall be,” are all the bodies that St. Paul 


here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the agreement or difference of mens bodies after 


the reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now I crave leave to 
atk your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, which 
your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the grain that is 
ſown? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could not mean this em- 
brionated little plant, for he could not denote it by theſe words, “that which 
thou ſoweſt,” for that he ſłys muſt die; but this little embrionated plant, 
contained in the ſeed that is ſowh, dies not: or does your Lordſhip mean by it, 
„ the body that ſhall be?“ But neither by theſe words, the body that ſhall 
{© be,” can St, Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible little embrionated plant; 
for that is already in being, contained in the ſeed that is ſown, and therefore 
could not be ſpoke of under the name of the body that ſhall be. And there- 


fore, I confeſs, I cannot ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here 


this third body, which St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the fame 


or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as 


J humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible bodies, the grain ſown, and the 
corn grown up to ear; with neither of which this inſenſible embrionated plant 
| | | „ can 
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can be the ſame body, unleſs an inſenſible body can be the ſame body with a 

ſenſible body, and a little body can be the ſame body with one ten thouſand 
or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. S0 that yet, I contelz, 1 fee not 

the reſurrection of the ſame body proved from theſe words of St. P aul, to be 
an article of faith. 

Your Lordſhip goes on; © St. Paul indeed Lith, that we ſow not tha 
body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks not of the identity but the perfection 
e of it.“ Here my underſtanding fails me again: for 1 cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to fay, that the ſame identical ſenſible grain of wheat, which was 
ſown at ſeed-time, is the very ſame with every grain of wheat in the ear at 


barveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove 


that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the grave, ſhall be the very ſame with 
that, which ſhall be raiſed at the reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſe- 
minal body in little, contained in the dead carcaſe of any man or woman ; which, 
as your Lordſhip ſays, in ſeeds, having its proper organical parts, ſhall aſter wards 
be enlarged, and at the reſurrection grow up into the ſame man. For JI never 
thought of any ſeed or ſeminal parts, either of plant or animal, © fo won- 


P., At. 


&« derfully improved by the providence of God, whereby the. ine plant 


or animal ſhould beget itſelf ; nor ever heard, that it was by divine providence 


deſigned to produce the fame individual, but for the producing of future and 


_ diſtinct individuals, for the continuation of the ſame ſpecies. - 
Your Lordſhip's next words are, © and although there be loch a diffe- 


« rence from the grain itſelf, when it comes up to be perfect corn, with 
* root, ſtalk, blade and ear, that it may be ſaid to outward appearance not 


4e to be the ſame body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical parts, it 


„is as much the ſame, as the man grown up is the ſame with the embryo. 
„ jn the womb.” Anſw. It does not appear, by any thing I can find in 


the text, that St. Paul here compared the body produced, with the ſem'nal 


Ibid. 


and organical parts contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the 


whole ſenſible grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcovered 
the little embryo plant in the ſeed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been re— 
vealed to St. Paul (though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of natural 


philoſophy) yet an argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the 


Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor 


ſerve at all either to inſtru. or convince them. But granting that thoſe 


St. Paul writ to, knew as well as Mr. Lewenhooke ; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
proves not the railing of the tame body: your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the 


tame [I crave leave to add body] * as a man grown up is the ſame” (fame 
what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ?) © with the embryo in the womb.” For 
that the body of the embryo in the womb, and body of the man grown up, istbe 


ſime body, think no one will ſay; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a body, 
that is not a hundredth part of another, is the ſame with that other; wink 
I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by idea 
of thinking and reafoning, he Hay lernt to ny that a part and the whole are 
| the lame, 
; 4 p 2 You 
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„ 


weill be improved ten times yet farther, if a man ſhall ſay (as your Lordſhip 


apt to leave mens minds more doubtful than before.“ 


not the identity; and that the organization of the parts in one coherer: 


was all along the ſame oak, the very fame plant; but no body, I think, will 


| acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which 
was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to maks 


being not the thouſandth partof the grown oak; it will be very extraordinary to 
prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the ſame body, by a way wherein it 
cannot be pretended, that above one particle of an hundred thouſand or a mil- 
lion, is the ſame in the one body that it was in the other. From which way cf 


and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have the ſame body. But this 
1a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the articles of faith, and to overturn 
the ne method of certainty that your Lordſhip ſays © J have ſtarted, which is 


Mr. Locke?s ſecond Reply to the 


Your Lordſhip goes on: © and although many arguments. may be uſed to 
e prove, that a man is not the ſame, becauſe life, which depends upon the 
« courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration and nutrition, is ſo 
« different in both ſtates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that 
“ ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the ſame man. And your Lordſhin 
« ſays, I grant, that the variation of great parcels of matter in plants, alters 


body, partaking of one common lite, makes the identity of a plant.” Anſw. 
My Lord, I think the queſtion 1s not about the ſame man, but the ſame body: 
for though I do ſay, (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip ſets 
down as my words here) * that that which has ſuch an organization, as is 
« {it to receive and dillribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
« wood, bark and leaves, &c. of a plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable life; 
„continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame life, 
© though that life be communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
« to the living plant :”. yet I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a 
plant, which was ONCE no bigger than an oaten-ſtraw, and afterwards grows 
to be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, though it be ſtill the ſame plant; 

Tus well known tree in Epping-foreſt, called the King's-oak, which, 
from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tuns of timber in it, 


_— 
y 3 


_ 
By 


ſay it was the fame body when it weighed a tun, as it was when it weighed 
but an ounce ; unleſs he has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, that that 
is the ſame body, which has a thouſand particles of different matter in it, for 

one particle that is the ſame: which is no better than to ſay, that a thouſand 
different particl.s are but one and thg ſame particle, and one and the ſame 
particle is a thouſand different particles; a thouſand times a greater abſurdity, 
than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with the half. Which 


ſeems to me to argue here) that that great oak is the very ſame body with the 


that mighty tree: for this embryo, if I may ſo call it, or oak in little, being 
not the hundredt]:, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the acorn, and the acorn 


reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her ſucking child have the ſame body; 


N 


AND now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what uſe it is to you in the 
preſent caſe to quote out of my Eſſay theſe words, © that partaking of one 
. 5 | common 


== 
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« common life, makes the identity of a plant ;” ſince the queſtion is not about 


the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body; it being a very diffe- 


rent thing to be the fame plant, and to be the fame body: for that which 
makes the ſame plant, does not make the ſame body; the one being the par- 


taking in the ſame continued vegetable life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame 


numerical particles of matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's inference from 
my words above- quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, ſeems to me a very 
ſtrange one, viz. © lo that in things capable of any ſort of life, the identity 13 


« conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſſion of parts; and ſo the wheat grown up- 


« js the ſame body with the grain that was fown:”” for, I believe, if my: 
words, from which you infer, “ and ſo the wheat grown up is the fame body: 


„with the grain that was ſown, were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly 


be brought to be the concluſion. OS 
Bor your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, though J. 


have not eyes acute enough every where to ſee the connection, till you bring: 


it to the reſurrection of the ſame body. The connection of your Lordſhip's 


words is as followeth : „ and thus the alteration of the parts of the body, at 
the reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its identity, if its organization and lite be: 


the ſame; andi this is a real identity of the body, which depends pot upon 
e conſciouſneſs, From whence it follows, that to make the fame body, no 
« more is requiied, but reſtoring life to the organized parts of it.” If the, 


queſtion were about raiſing the ſame plant, I do not ſay but there might be 
ſome appearance for making ſuch inference from my words as this; © whence. 
it follows, that to make the ſame plant, no more is required, but to reſtore life. 
„ to the organized parts of it.“ But this deduction, wherein from thoſe 
words of mine, that ſpeak only of the identity of a plant, your Lordſhip infers. 


there is no moie required to make the. ſame body, than to make the ſame 
plant; being roo ſubtle for me, I leave to my reader to find out, 


Lon Lordſhip goes on and ſays, that I grant likewiſe, “that the identity- 
of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life, by. 


«© conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, vitally united to the 
© fame organized body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe words of the identity of 


the ſame man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, “ ſo that there 


js no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the body.” But your Lordſhip knows, 
that I do not take theſe two ſounds, man and body, to ſtand for the ſame thing; 
nor the identity of the man to be the ſame with the identity of the body, 
Bur let us read out your Lordſhip's words: “ ſo that there is no difficulty, 
as to the ſameneſs of the body, if life were continued; and if by divine 
e power life be reſtored. to that material ſubſtance, which was before united, 
by a re-union of the ſoul to it, there is no reaſon to deny the identity of. 
© the body: not from the conſciouſneſs of the ſou}, but from that life, which. 


<« 1s the reſult of the union of the ſoul and body.” 


 IpIl underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe. words, from the paſſages 
above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at the reſurrection. 
If fo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then proved, that my book is not 2 

— — . ent 
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body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an article of 


4 


cc body.” Can ſuch a material ſubſtance which was never united to the body, 


therefore he muſt ſpeak of the fame body, or his meaning cannot te 


of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day ;” and no other particles are laid in 


prehended. 


ing words ; © for what does all this relate to a conſcious principle?“ Anſw. 
The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear 


ing sto what he had done in his body; it was very well ſuited to common 
reſutrrection, as he would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf, For it being his 
body both before and after the reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his 
ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no impropriety of ſpeech to ſay, 


„ this body of mine which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and 


in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, which appears not to have been 


ſame body, as neceſſary to be believed: that which he is plain and direct in, 
for them to believe, viz. a day of judgment and retributi en to men in a future 


poſitively to conclude any thing for the determining of this queſtion (eſpecially 


Mr. L OCKE'S ſecond Reply to the 


filent with, but TI to this article of the reſurrection of the ſame 


faith : for though I do by no means deny that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed 


at the laſt day, yet I ſce nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an 
article of faith, _ 


Bur your Lordſhip goes 3 on with your proofs, and ſays; ce but St. Paul ſtill 
% ſuppoſes that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to which the ſoul was before 
c united. For, faith he, “ it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incor- 
ruption ; ; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; ; it is ſown in weak- 
«© nets, it is raiſed in power; it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 


«© be ſaid to be ſown in corruption, and weakneſs, and diſhonour ? Either 
ce comprehended.” 1 anſwer, can ſuch a material ſubſtance which was 
« never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſown,” &.? For your Lordſhip lays, 
© you do not ſay the fame individual particles, which were united at the point 
the grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another body different from that which was ſown, 
which ſhall be raiſed: or elſe your meaning, 1 think, cannot be 2 858 

Bor whatever be your meauing, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's 
meaning, that the ſame body ſhall be raiſed which was ſown, in theſe follow- 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive accord- 
apprehenfions (which refined not about © particles that had been vitally united 
« to the ſoul”) to ſpeak of the body which each one was to have after the 
body as the fame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip 
ee waſted;” though in ſuch a ſenſe as you are ſpeaking here, it be not the 
ſame body. Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the ſame body, 


then thought of. The apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for or againſt the 


is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious queſtions about the body; which 
could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary 


ſtate ; and therefore it is no wonder that, mentioning their bodies, he ſhould 
uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to-vulgar notions, from which it would be hard 


againſt expreſiges 1 in the ſame diſcourſe that — incline to the other fide) 
in 
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im a matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine, 


and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any onc's curioſity in. 

Bur your Lordſhip ſays, © the apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that body which 
« was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be reſtored 
% with more noble qualities,” I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the words 
of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was once 
quickened; they would preſently decide this queſtion. But your Lordſhip 


proves it by theſe following words of St. Paul; “ for this corruption muſt 


5 


« put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on immortality:” to which 


your Lordſhip adds, © that you do not fee how he could more expreſly 


 « affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after the reſurrection.“ 


How expreſly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In 
the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your Lordſhip beſt k:ows what you do or 
do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in 
this chapter (where there are fo many occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary 


to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame bodies ſhould be 
raiſed ; every one elſe who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly affirmed 


the identity of the bodies which men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after 
the reſurrection, Pets 


THE remainder of your Lordſhip's period, is; “ and that without any 


« reſpect to the principle of ſelf-conſciouineſs.” Anſw. Theſe words, I doubt 
not, have ſome meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either 
towards the proof of the reſurrection of the fame body, or to ſhew that 
any thing I have ſaid concerning {cli-conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent: for I do not 


remember that I have any where ſaid, that the identity of body conſiſted in 
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 FRom your preceding words, your Lordſhip concludes thus: * and ſo if 
the ſcripture be the ſole foundation of our faith, this is an article of it.“ 
My Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the 
words muſt run thus: © and ſo if the ſcripture, and your Lordſhip's inter- 


ibid. 


pretation of it, be the ſole foundation of our faith; the reſurrection of the. 


« ſame body is an article of it.” For with ſubmillion, your Lordſhip has 
neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, nor ſo proved that io be the 
meaning of any of thoſe words of ſcript re which you have produced for it, 
that a man who reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand the ſcripture, 


cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as exprefly © that the ſame bodies 
of the dead,” in your Lordſhip's fenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as “ that the dead 


: ſhall be raiſed,” And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one reaſon 
or it: | ; 5 „C SS. 5 
Hx who reads with attention this diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes 
of the reſurrection, will- ſee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead that 
ſhall be raifed, and the bodies of the dead. For it is vexpci, waves, 5, are the 
nominative caſes to ss, Soo οẽioiſa, & ep h, all along, and not 
owux)a, bodies which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or other 
have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an article of faith, 
that the very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed, The ſame manner of peaking 


1: Cor; xv; 


Ver. 15, 22, 
23. 29, 32, 
3.59 30 - 
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the Spirit ol God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, whece 3 it is ſaid, 
„ raiſe * the dead, quicken. or make alive the dead, the refarceRion of the 
cc fs Nay, theſe very words of our + Saviour, urged by your Lordſhip 
for the reſurrection of the lame body, run thus: IIc eg © 04 &y ros fernab ois 
| oi d TH Sc ie. 5 7 OPEUT OVT 4, 0; rc & ſca cd o e £15 WVUPHUT 
| Cong, or 08 Th Dt1)% WIL aeg the Gag xo1w plot. Would a well-meanin 
ſeucher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here intended by 
our Saviour were to teach and propoſe it as an article of faith, neceſſary to be 

believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies of the dead ſhould be raiſcd ; 
woul1 not, I ſay, any ons be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the 
words hould rather have been, d T4 0wus]a d e rig luvnlutiois. i. e. all the 
'© bodies that arc in the or.vecs,” rather than all who are in the g grayves; which 
| muſt denote perſons, and not preciſely bodies? 
5 e Anor HER evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead and 
| | the bodics of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor. xv. to 
land preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe words of the apoſtle ; 
Ver. 33. „ but ſome man! will fury, how are the dead raiſed, and with what bodies do 
| | be they come !” Which Ne « dead” and & they,” if ſuppoſed to ſtand pre- 
| ciiciy for the od 25 of the dead, the queſtion will run thus: * how are the 
1 dead bodies raiſed, and with what bodies do the dead bodies come I which 
ſcems to have no very agreeable ſenſe. : 
Tris therefore being ſo, that the ſpirit of God keeps ſo 3 to this 
phraſe or form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, „of railing, quickening, 
« riling, reſurrection, &c. of the dead,“ where the reſurrection at the laſt day 
is ſpoken of; and that the body is not mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, 
« with what bodies ſhall theſe dead, who are raiſed, come?“ So that by the 
dead cannot preciſely be meant the dead bodies: I do not ſee buta good Chriſtian, 
who reads the ſcripture with an intention to believe all that is there revealed 
to him concerning the refurrection, may acquit himſelf of his duty therein, 
without entering into the! inquiry whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame 
bodies or no; Which ſort of inquiry the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows 
here on him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
. think bimſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 
3 dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, 
| find the determination of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame 
body; unleſs the being told, that the body ſown is not that body that ſhall 
be; that the body raiſed is as different from that which was laid down, as the 
fleſh of man is from the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and hi rds, or as the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars are different one from another; ; or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, im- 
mortal body; and laſtly, as different as a body that is fleſh and blood, is from 
101. xv, 50. à body that is not fleſh and blood; ** for fleſh and blood cannot, ſays St. Paul 
in this very place, inherit the kingdom of God:“  valeks, L bay, all, this, 
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which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by every 
one, viz. © that the dead ſhould be raiſed with the very ſame bodies that 
« they had before in this life;“ which article, propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs words, could have left no room for doubt in the incaneſt 
capacities, nor for conteſt in the molt perverſe minds. 
Your Lordſhip adds, in the next words; “ and fo it hath been p. 4. 
% always underſtood by the Chriſtian church, viz. that the reſurrection 
te of the ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of 
« faith.” Anſw. What the Chriſtian church has always underſtood, is be- 
yond my knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
great learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the underſtanding, of 
all the whole Chriſtian church, ever ſince the preaching of the goſpel (who 
make far the greater part of Chriſtians, I think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety 
and nine of a thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the ſcripture to find 
them there; I do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there, this propoſed as an 
article of faith, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the ſame body; but that 
there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, without explicitly determining, that 
they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the ſame particles which 
were once vitally united to their ſouls, in their former life; without the mix- 
ture of any one other particle of matter, which is that which your Lordſhip 
means by the ſame body. JC. 8 
Bor ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an article of 
faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee that all your Lordſhip has 
ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable ; what is all this to me? Yes, ſays 
your Lordſhip in the following words, „my idea of perſonal identity is in- lbie. 
e conſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united to the 
« ſoul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurrection, But any material 
« ſubſtance united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 
| Tuis is an argument of your Lordſhip's which I am obliged to anſwer to. 
But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now here I 
do not well know, what it is © to make a thing not be neceſſary to the 
_* doctrine of the reſurrection.” But to help myſelf out the beſt I can with 
a gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing with learned men, is not very 
fate) your Lordſhip's meaning is, that“ my idea of perſonal identity makes it 
: not neceſſary,” that, for the raiſing the ſame perſon, the body ſhould be the 
Cams. ff. F 5 
Yous Lordſhip's next word is “ but;” to which I am ready to reply, but 
what? What does my idea of perſonal identity do? For ſomething of that 
kind the adverſative particle © but” ſhould, in the ordinary conſtruction of our 
language, introduce, to make the propoſition clear and intelligible : But here 
is no ſuch thing ; © but” is one of your Lordſhip's privileged particles, which I 
muſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, “as ſo 
ſevere a critick, that for the leaſt ambiguity in any particle, fill up pages in 
my anſwer, to make my book look conſiderable for the bulk of it. But 
VOL. I. 8 8 ſince 
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ſince this propoſition here, my des of perſonal identity makes the fame 
cc if HA: which was here united to the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doctrine of 
ve the reſurrection; but any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame prin- 
&« ciple of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; is brought to prove my idea of 
1 perſonal identity inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection:“ I muſt 
make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true 
and concluſive, I therefore venture to read it thus, © my idea of perſonal 
identity makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to 
«© be neceſſary at the reſurrection; but allows that any material ſubſtance 
« being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body: 


Ergo, my idea of perſonal identity 1 is inconſiſtent with the article of the 


9 reſurrection of the {ame body.“ 
Ir this be your Lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as [ here have guefled it to 

de; or elſe I know not what it is: I anſwer, 
i. Tur my idea of perſonal identity Joes not allow that any material 
lubſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 

* body.” I ſay no ſuch thing in my book, nor any thing from whence it may 


be inferred ; and your Lordſhip would have done me a favour, to have ſet 
down the wards where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and 


ſhewed how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. 
2. GRANTING that it were a conſequence from my idea of perſonal identity, 
that & any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle of conſciouſ- 


c neſs, makes the fame body; this would not prove that my idea of perſonal 


identity was inconſiſtent with this propoſition,. that the ſame body ſhall | 


« be raiſed ;” but on the contrary, affirms it: ſince if. I affirm, as I 9 that 
the ſame perlons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſequence of my idea of per- 


ſonal identity, that © any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame principle 


« of conſciouſneſs; makes the ſame body ;” it follows, that if. the ſame per- 
ſon be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be: and ſo 1 have herein not only ſaid 


nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection of the ſame body, but have ſaid. 


more for it than your Eordthip. For there can be. nothing plainer, than that 
in the ſcripture it is revealed, that the ſame. perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in 
their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be joined to the ſame principle of 
conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it is demonſtration, that if the ſame Per- = 
jons are raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. Z 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency wh the refaareRios, : 


WO beyond my conception. Ves, ſays your Lordſhip, it is inconfiſtent With 


i« it, for it makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to be 5 
6c ' neceflary.” ; 

. I ANSWER therefore, thirdly, that this 3 is the Guſt time 1 ever learat, that 
05 ref neceſlary” was the ſame 4 4 4 cc inconſiſtent.” I ſay, that, a. bog made 
up of the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceſſary to the aking of 


the ſame perſon ; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the: reſurrection 


of the ſame perſon, the ſame numerical particles of matter are not required. 
What docs your | Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this: :. therefore he who 
thinks 


1 
_ 


3 


= 7. 
1 


too. 
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thinks that the ſame particles of matter are not neceſſ ary to the making of the 
lame perſon, cannot believe that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with bodies, 
made of the very ſame particles of matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall be ſo, 
viz. that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies they had before. 


Which is all one as to ſay, that he who thought the blowing of rams-horns 


was not neceſſary in itſelf to the falling down of the walls of Jericho, could 


not believe that they would fall upon the blowing of rams- horns, when God 


had declared it ſhould be ſo. 
oy Your Lordſhip ſays, © my idea of perſonal identity | is inconſiſtent with the 
ee article of the reſurrection; the reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it 


makes not the ſame body neceſſary to the making the ſame perſon, Let us 


grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be good, what will follow from it? No 


Teſs than this, that your Lordſhip's notion (for I dare not fay your Lordſhip 
has any fo dangerous things as ideas) of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with 


the article of the reſurrection. The demonſtration of it is thus: your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, it is not neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, e ſhould 
* conſiſt of the ſame particles of matter, which were united at the point of 
re death ; for there muſt be a great alteration in them i in a lingering diſeaſe, 
e as if a fat man falls into a conſumption : you do not ſay the ſame particles 
e which the ſinner had at the very time of commiſſion of his fins ; for then a 
“long {ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, conſidering the continual ſpending of 
te particles by perſpiration.” And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, “ you 


= , 


TM 


allow the notion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſame man under 
& ſeveral changes of matter.” From which words it is evident, that your 
Lordſhip, ſuppoſes a perſon in this world may be continued and preſerved 


the ſame, in a body not conſiſting of the ſame individual particles of matter; 
and hence it demonſtratively follows, that let your Lordſhip's notion of perſonal 
identity be what it will, it makes the ſame body not to be neceſſary to the 
© ſame perſon;ꝰ and therefore it is, by your Lordſhip's rule, inconſiſtent with 


your own notion of perſonal identity from this inconſiſtency with the article 


of the reſutrection, I do not doubt but my idea of perſonal identity will be 
| thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconſiſtency with that article which your 


Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will e fall upon your Lordſhip's 


1 4 


Bor forthe clearing of both, giveme leave to ſay, my Lord, that whatſoever 


is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to 
"the ſame. perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical 
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P. 34, 35 


P. 44» 


the article of the reſurrection. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear 


particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the particles of the bodies of the ſame 


perſons in this life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 
to the ſame perſons, bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles, always 
from the reſurrection to eternity. And fo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing 


that ſuppoſes it not neceflary, that the ſame numerical particles, which 


were Tally united to the ſoul in this life, ſhould be re-united to it at the 


reſurrection, and conſtitute the body it ſhall then have; yet i it is not inconſiſtent 
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with this, that Ged may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a body conſiſting only of 
ſach particles as were before vitally united to his ſoul. And thus, I think, I 
have cleared my book from all that inconſiſtency which your Lordſhip charges 
on it, and would perſuade the world it has with the article of the reſurreQion 
of the dead. TT | 1 a 
ONLY before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lordſhip 
ſays upon this head, that though I ſee not the coherence nor tendency of it, nor 
the force of any argument in it againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted, that 
your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your reader with on this new point, 
nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſted by any word of your Lord- 
| ſhip's (on this now firſt introduced ſubject) wherein he might find your Lord- 
8 ſhip had proved what you had promiſed in your title- page. Your remaining words 
P. 44. are theſe; “ the diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in itſelf may conſiſt in 
a the very ſame material ſubſtance; for we allow the notion of perſonal iden- 
« tity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of matter; but whether 
it doth not depend upon a vital union between the ſoul and body, and the 
&© life which is.conſequent upon it: and therefore in the reſurrection, the ſame 
© material ſubſtance muſt be re- united, or elſe it cannot be called a reſurreRion, 
but a renovation ; i. e. it may be a new life, but not a raiſing the body from 
«© the dead.” I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſhered in, by the words 
and therefore,” is a conſequence from the preceding words; but as. to the. 
propriety of the name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame 
man riſe who was dead, it may very properly be called the reſurrection of the 
dead; which is the language of the ſcripture. od 
II MusT not part with this article of the reſurrection, without returning my 
thanks to your Lordſhip for making me take notice of a fault in my. Eſſay. 
When 1 writ that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many others 
have done, that the ſcripture had mentioned in expreſs terms, ** the reſurrection 
p. 62. of the body :” but upon the occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt 
Ikc̃ttter to look a little more narrowly into what revelation has declared concern- 
ing the reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs words in the ſcripture, as that 
| « the body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the reſurrection of the body ;”” I ſhall in 
fr, b. iv, the next edition of it change theſe words of my book, “ the. dead bodies of men 
c.13. $7. © ſhall riſe,” into theſe of the ſcripture, © the dead ſhall riſe.” Not that Iqueſ-- 
tion, that the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies: but in matters of. revelation, I- 
think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for revelation, . 
to keep cloſe to.the words of the ſeripture; unleſs; he will aſſume to himſelf 
the authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf: - 
if I had ſpoke of the teſutrection in preciſely ſcripture-terms, I had avoided - 
giving your Lordſhip the occaſion of making here ſuch a verbal reflection on 
b. 63. my words; * What, not if there be an idea of identity as to the body ?” ?“ 
. LORE now to your Lordſhip's ſecond head of accuſation : your Lordſhip 
: 2 « THE next articles of faith, which my notions of ideas is inconſiſtent 
with, are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and the incarnation of our Saviour.” 
But all the proof of inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, — 
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from my notions of nature and perſon, whereof ſo much has been ſaid already, 
the ſwelling my anſwer into too great a volume, will excuſe me from ſetting 
down at large all that you have ſaid thereupon, ſo particularly, as I have done 
in the precedent article of the reſurrection, which is wholly new. 5 
YouR Lordſhip's way of proving, ** that my ideas of nature and perſon P. 45, 46. 
© cannot conſiſt with the articles of the Trinity and incarnation,” is, as far as 
I can underſtand it, this, that, I ſay, we have no ſimple ideas, but by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. “ But, ſays your Lordſhip, we cannot have any ſimple 
ideas of nature and perſon, by ſenſation and reflection ; ergo, we can come 
e to no certainty about the diſtinction of nature and perſon in my way of 
% ideas.“ Anſw. If your Lordſhip had concluded from thence, that there- 
fore in my way of ideas, we can have no ideas at all of nature and perſon, it 
would have had ſome appearance of a conſequence; but as it is, it ſeems to - 
me ſuch an argument as this: No fimple colours, in Sir Godfry Kneller's way 
ol painting, come into his exact and lively pictures, but by his pencil; but no 
ſimple colours of a ſhip and a man come into his pictures by his pencil; ergo, 
e we can come to no certainty about the diſtinction of a ſhip and a man, in 
ie Goc Knelers way of paini ng non” 
Von Lordſhip fays, © it is not poſſible for us to have any ſimple ideas of p. . 
* nature and perſon by ſenſation and reflection,“ and I ſay fo too; as impoſ- 
ſible as it is to have a true picture of a rainbow in one ſimple colour, which 
conſiſts in the arrangement of many colours. The. ideas ſigpificd by the 
ſounds nature and perſon, are each of them complex ideas; and therefore it 
is as impoſſible to have a ſimple idea of either of them, as to have a multitude 
in one, or a compoſition in a ſimple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by 
ſenſation and reflection we cannot have. the fimple ideas, of which the com- 
plex ones of nature and perſon are compounded; that I muſt crave leave 
to diſſent from, till your Lordſhip can produce a definition (in intelligible 
words) either of nature or perſon, in which all that is contained cannot ulti-- 
mately be reſolved into ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. „ 


Pac: 


Vox Lordſhip's definition of perſon, is, that it is a compleat intelligent v 
© ſubſtance- with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” And my definition of 
_ perſon, which your-Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, that perſon ſtands N 
e for a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon and reflection, and can 
* conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and 
& places.” When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any repugnancy in this my idea 
(which I denote by the ſound perſon) to the incarnation of our Saviour, with 
which your Lordſhip's notion of perſon may not be equally charged; I ſhall . 
give your Lordſhip an anſwer to it, This I ſay in anſwer to theſe words, 
4 which is repugnant to the article of the incarnation of our Saviour:” for the. p. 48. 
preceding reaſon, to which they refer, I muſt on 1 do not underſtand. og =» 
Tu word perſon naturally ſignifies nothing that you allow; your Lordihip 

in your definition of it, makes it ſtand for a general abſtract idea. Perſon 
then, in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame default which you lay on it in me, 
viz. that it is no more than a notion in the mind.” The fame will be lo of 
the word natute, whenever your Lordſhip pleaſes to define it; without which 


ind. p. 262.4 


P. 59 
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f. 5. you can have no notion of it. And then the conſequence, which you there 
draw from theic being no more than notions of the mind, will hold as much 
in reſpect of your Lordfhip's notion of nature and perſon as of mine, viz. 
«© that one nature and three perſons can be no more.“ This I crave leave to 
ſay in anſwer to all that your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to urge from p. 46, 

to theſe words of your Lordſhip's, p. 52. 

GENERAL terms (as nature and perſon are in their ordinary uſe in our lan- 
guage) are the ſigns of general ideas, and general ideas exiſt only in the mind; 
but particular things (which are the foundations of theſe general ideas, if they | 
are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable to thoſe general 
ideas, and fo fall un jer thoſe general names; as he that writes this paper is a 
perſon to him, i. e. may be denominated a perſon by him to whoſe abſtract 
idea of perſon he bears a conformity; juſt as what I here write, is to him a 
book or a letter, to whoſe abſtract idea of a book or a letter it agrees. This 
is what I have ſaid concerning this matter all along, and what, 1 humbly con- 
ceive, will ſerve for an anſwer to thoſe words of your Lordſhip, where you ſay, 

P. 54. you affirm that thoſe who make nature and perſon to be only abſtract and 1 

« complex ideas, can neither defend nor reaionably believe the doctrine of 3 
e the Trinity ;” and to all-that you ſay, p. 52—58. Only give me leave to 4 
wiſh, that what your Lordſhip, out of a miſtake of what I ſay concerning the 
ideas of nature and perſon, has urged, as you pretend, againſt them, do not 
furniſh your advetfaries in that diſpute, with ſuch arguments agua. you. as 

Poor Lordſhip will not eaſily anſwer, __ 

. 58. Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe words of mine, © perſon in itſelf ſignifies 
© nothing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of any language has appropriated 
4 it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perſon ;” which words your 
Lordſhip interpre:s thus: i, e. men may call a perſon what they pleaſe, for 1 
<« there is nothing but common uſe required to it: they may call a horſe, I 
or a tree, or a ſtone, a perſon, if they think fit.” Anſw. Men, before . 
common uſe had appropt iated this name to that complex idea which they now 
2 by the ſound perſon, might have denoted it by the ſound ſtone, and 
vice verſa: but can your Lordſhip thence argue, as you do here, men are at 
the ſame liberty in a country where thoſe words are already in common vſe? 

There he that will ſpeak properly, and ſo as to be underſtood, muſt appro 
priate each ſound uſed in that language to an idea in his mind (which to Bop. 
ſelf is defining the word) which is in ſome degree conformable to the idea that 
others apply it to. 
f. 39. Your Lord{hip, in the next paragraph ets down mz. acfifitnch of the word 
peiſon, viz. © that perſon ſtands for a thinking inte ligent being that bath 
4 reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking being 
« in different times and places;” and then aſks many queſtions upon it. I ſhall 
Vind. - 26 ſet down your Lordſhip's definition of perſon, which is this; “ a perſon, is a 
« compleat intelligent ſubſtance with a peculiar manner of fubfi tence :” and 
then crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip the ſame queſtions concerning it, Which 
b. 59 your Lordſhip here aſks me concerning mine; * how comes perf on to 
| 460 ſtand for this and nothing elſe ? from whence c comes compltat ſubſtance, « or 
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oe; peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence to make up the idea of a perſon? Whether 


ce jt be true or falſe, I am not now to enquire ; but how it comes into this idea 


of a perſon? Has common uſe of our language appropriated i: to this ſenſe ? 


If not, this ſeems to be a mere arbitrary idea; and may as well be denied as 
* affirmed. And what a fine paſs are we come to, in your Lordſhip's way, if 
a mere arbitrary idea muſt be taken into the only true method of certainty ? 

hut if this be the true idea of a perſon, then there can be no union of 


ce two natures in one perſon. For if a compleat intelligent ſubſtance be the 


« idea of a perfon, and the divine and human nitures be compleat intelligent 


e ſubſtances; then the doctrine of the union of two natures and one perſon 1s : 


« quite ſunk, for here muſt be two perſons in this way of your Lordſhip's. 


« Again, if this be the idea of a perſon, then where there are three perſons, 


«* there muſt be three diſtin» compleat intelligent ſubſtances; and fo there 


ce cannot be three perſons in the ſame individual eſſence, And thus both theſe. 
« doctrines of the Trinity and incarnation are paſt recovery gone, if this way, 


„ of your Lordſhip's, hold.” Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very 


words; what force there is in them, I will not enquire: but I muſt beſeech 
your Lordſhip to take them as objections I make againſt your notion of perſon, 
to ſhew the danger of it, and the inconſiſtency it has with the doctrine of tlie 
"Trinity and incarnation of our Saviour; and when your Lordſhip has removed 
the objections that are in them, againſt your own definition of. perſon, mine 


alſo, by the very ſame anſwers, will be cleared. 5 

Von Lordſhip's argument, in the following words, to page 65, ſeems to 

me (as far as I- can collect) to lie thus: your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, 
e that in propoſitions, whole certainty. is built on clear and perfect ideas, and 
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evident deductions of reaſon, there no propoſition can be received for divine 
& revelation which contradicts them.” This propoſition, not ſerving your 
Lordſhip's turn ſo well, for the concluſion you deſigned to draw from it, your 


Lordſhip is-pleaſed to enlarge it. For you aſæ, But ſuppoſe I have ideas 
« ſufficient for certainty, what is to be done then?“ From which words and 
your following diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your 

Lordſhip ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold, that wherever we are any. how 
certain of any propoſitions, whether their certainty be built on clear and perfect 
ideas or no, there no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, which 
contradicts them.  And:thence your Lordſhip concludes, . that becauſe. I ſay 
we may make ſome propoſitions, of whoſe truth we may be certain concern- 
ing things, whereof we have not ideas in all their parts perfectly clear an! 
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. . 


diſtin&:; © therefore my notion of certainty by ideas, muſt overthrow the cre- 
« dibility of a matter of faith in all ſuch propoſitions, which are offered to be 
«believed on the account of divine revelation :” a concluſion which I am ſo 
unfortunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's premiſes, 


becauſe I cannot any way bring them into mode and figure with ſuch a con- 
cluſion. But this being no ſtrange thing to me in my want of {kill in your 


Lord(hip's way of writing, T, in the mean time, crave leave to aſk; Whether 
there be any propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely 


revealed ? And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not fo ſceptical, but 


— 
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that you can allow certainty attainable i in many things, by your natural faculties. 
Give me leave then to aſk your Lordſhip, Whether, where there be propofi- 
tions, of whoſe truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive any propo- 


uV ill ſay you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lordſhip's queſtions here 
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«© certain, from your method, that it is not true. For how can you believe 
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This argumentation and concluſion is good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good 


Cannot aſſent to that as true, which he is certain is not true, whether he ſ 
poſes certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


attained certainty, not by the way of ideas, can believe againſt certainty, any 
your Lordſhip ſhall be pirated to ſhew the world your wexd to arenen, with- 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordſhip is ſafer (in your way without 
ideas, i. e. without immediate objects of the mind in thinking, if there be any 


ule of ideas: bat yet you are (till as far as they from aſſenting to that as true, 
which you are certain is not true. Your Lordſhip's words are: * ſo great a 


lation by them, and the believing of revelation on its proper grounds, and 


the ſenſe of it, by the due meaſures of reaſon ; I ſhall not think it ſtrange, that 
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ſition for divine revelation, which contradicts that certainty? Whether that 
certainty be built upon the agreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, or on what- 
ever elſe your Lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as I preſume your Lordſhip 


to me, in your own words: * let us now ſuppoſe that you are to judge of a 
*© propoſition delivered as a matter of faith, where you have a certainty by 
tea on from your grounds, ſuch as they are? Can you, my Lord, aſſent to 
this as a matter of faith, when you are already certain of the contrary by 
your way? How is this poſſible? Can you believe that to be true, which 
you are certain is not true? Suppoſe it to be, that there are two natures in 
one 92 1755 the queſtion is, whether you can aſſent to this as a matter of 
« faith ? If you ſhould ſay, where there are only probabilities on the other 
ſide, I grant that you then allow revelation is to prevail. But when you ſay 
you have certainty. by ideas, or without ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee how 
it is poſſible for you to aſſet to a matter of faith as true, when you are 
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againſt ce rtainty—becauſe the mind is actually determined by certainty. And 
ſo your Lordſhip's notion of certainty by ideas, or without ideas, be it what 
it will, muſt overthrow the credibility of a matter of faith in all ſuch propo- 
ſitions, which are offered to be believed on the account of divine revelation,” 


againſt me: for certainty is certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and 


ide:s, ſuch as a man has, or in any thing elſe, For whether thoſe who have 


more than thoſe who have attained certainty by ideas, we ſhall then fee, when 


Out ideas. 


InDueD if what your Lordſhip les in the begianing: of this W 
ſuch way) as to the underſtanding divine revelation right, than thoſe who make 


« difference is there between forming ideas firſt, and then judging of reve- 


© the interpreting the ſenſe of it by due meaſures of reafon.” If it be the pri- 
vilege of thoſe alone who renounce ideas, i. e. the immediate objects of the mind 
in thinking, to believe revelation on its proper grounds, and the interpreting 


any one who undertakes to interpret the ſenſe of revelation, ſhould renounce 
ideas, i, e. that he who would think right of the meaning of . text of 


ſeripture, 
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ſcripture; | ſhould r renounce and lay by all immediate Gier of the mind. in 
thinking. 

Bur perhaps your Lordihip does not 5 extend this difference of bell eving 
revelation on its proper grounds, and not on its proper grounds, to all thoſe who 
are not, and all thoſe who are, for ideas. But your Lordſhip makes this com- 
pariſon here, only between your Lordſhip and me, who you think am guilty 


of forming ideas firſt, and then judging of revelation by them. Anſw. If ſo, 


then this lays the blame not on my doctrine of ideas, but on my particular inn uf 


of them. That then which your Lordſhip would inſinuate of me here, as a 
dangerous way to miſtaking the ſenſe of the ſcripture, 1s, * that 1 form ideas 


« firſt, and then judge of revelation: by them” i. e. in plain Engliſh, that! 


get to myſelf, the beſt I can, the ſignification of the words, wherein the reve- 


lation is delivered, and ſo endeavour to underſtand the ſenſe of the revelation 


delivered in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe ? 
Does the believing of revelation upon its proper grounds, and the due meaſures 


of reaſon, teach you to judge of revelation, before you underſtand the words it 


is delivered in; 1. e. before you have formed the ideas in your mind, as well 
as you can, which thoſe words ſtand for? If the due meaſures of reaſon teach 


your Lordſhip this, I beg the favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due 
meaſures of reaſon, that I may leave thoſe undue: meaſures of reaſon, which 


I have hitherto followed in the interpreting the ſenſe of the ſcripture ; whoſe 
ſenſe it ſeems I ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the Ken | 


of the words afterwards. 
My Lord, I read the revelation of the holy 8 with a full aſſurance, 


that all. it delivers is true: and though this be a ſubmiſſion to the writings of 


| thoſe inſpired; authors, which 1 neither have, nor can have, for thoſe of any 


other men; yet I uſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew 
me a better method in thoſe due meaſures of reaſon, which you mention) the 
ſame way to interpret to myſelf the ſenſe of that book, that 1 do of any other. 
Firſt, I endeavour to underſtand the words and phraſes: of the language I read 


it in, i. e. to form ideas they ſtand for, If your Lordſhip means any thin 


elle by forming ideas firſt, I L onfel 1 e e it not. And if there be any 
word or expreſſion, which in that author, or in that place of that author, 


ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ſtand for an idea, which is different 


from that, which the common uſe of that language has made it a fign of, that 


idea alſo I endeavour to form in my mind, by comparing this author with 


himſelf, and obſerving the deſign of his 1 ſo that, as far as I can, by a 
ſincere endeavour, I may have the ſame ideas in every place when I read the 


words, Which the author had when he writ them. But here, my Lord, I 
take care not to take thoſe for words of divine revelation, which are. not the 


words.of inſpired writers: nor think mylelf concerned with that ſubmiſſion to 


receive the expteſſions of fallible men, and to labour to find out their meaning, 


or, as your Lordſhip, phraſes. it, interpret their ſenſe; as if they were the expret- 
ſions of the ſpirit of God, by the mouths or pens of men inſpired and guided 
by that lofaJlble ſpirit. This, my Lord, is the method I wle in interpreting. 
the ſenſe of the revelation of the ſcriptures; if your hardihip knows that 1 
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do otherwiſe, 1 defire you to convince me of it; and if your Lacie doeg 
otherwiſe, I defire you to ſhew me wherein your method differs from mine, 
that I may reform upon ſo good a pattern: for as for what you accuſe me 
of in the following words, it is that which either has no fault in it, or if it 
has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I, Your words , 
% May pretend what I pleaſe, that I hold the aſſurance of faith, and the 
* certainty by ideas, to go upon very different grounds ; but when a pro- 
. poſition i is offered me out of ſcripture to be believed, and I. doubt about 
the ſenſe of it, is not recourſe to be made to my ideas?“ Give me leave, my 


Lord, with all ſubmiſſion, to return your Lordſhip the ſame words. Your 
© Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, that you hold the aſſurance of faith, 


% and the certainty of knowledge to ſtand upon different grounds,” (for I pre- 


ſame your Lordthip will not fay, that believing and knowing ſtand upon the 


fame grounds, for that would, I think, be to ſay, that probability and 


demonſtration are the ſame thing) but when a propoſition is oftered you out 
of ſcripture to be believed, and you doubt about the ſenſe of it, is not 


« recourte to be made to your notions?” What, my Lord, is the difference here 
between your Lordſhip's and my way in the caſe? 1 muſt have recourſe to my 

ideas, and your Lordſhip muft have recourſe to your notions. For I think you 
cannot believe a propoſition contrary to your own notions ; for then you would 


have the ſame, and different notions, at the ſame time. So that all the diffe- 


rence between your Lordſhip and me, is, that we do both the ſame. thing 5 
only your Lordſhip ſnews a great diſlike to my uſing the term idea. 
Bur the inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my comprehenſion. 


You ſay, a propoſition is ofiexen me out of ſcripture to be believed, and I 
doubt about the ſenſe of it. 


be three perſons in one nature, or two natures and one perſop.” My Lord, 


As in the preſent eaſe, whether af can 


my Bible is faulty again; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either of 
theſe propoſitions, in theſe preciſe words, there are three perſons. in one. 
nature, or, there are two natures and one perſon.” When your Lordſhip 
ſhall ew me a Bible wherein they are ſo ſet down, I ſhall.then think them a 
good inſtance of propoſitions offered me out of ſcripture ; ;. till then, whoever 


ſhall ſay that they are propoſitions in the ſcripture, When there are no ſuch 


Words, fo put together, to be found in holy writ, ſeems to me to make a 
new ſcripture in words and propoſitions, that. the Holy Ghoſt dictated not. I 


do not here queſtion their truth, nor deny that they may be drawn from the 


icripture : but I deny that theſe very propoſitions are in expreſs words in my 


Bible. For that is the only thing I deny. Mn if your Tauber can ſhew 


them me in yours, I beg you to do it. 
IN the mean time, taking them. to be as true as if they were the very words 
of divine revelation; the queſtion then is, how muſt we interpret the ſenſe of 


them? For ſuppoſing them to be divine revelation, to aſk, as your Lordſhip 


here does, what reſolution I, or any one, can come to about their poſſibility, 
ſeems to me to involve a contradiction in it. For whoever admits a propoſi- 


tion to be of divine revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to be poſſible, but true. 


Your Lordſhip 5 queſtion then can mean only this, what ſenſe can I, upon 12 
principles, 
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principles, come to, of either of theſe propoſitions, but in the way of ideas ? 
And I crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, what ſenſe of them can your Lordſhip 
upon your principles come to, but in the way of notions? Which, in plain 
Engliſh, amounts to no more than this; that your Lordſhip muſt underſtand 
them according to the ſenſe you have of thoſe terms they are made up of, and 
] according to the ſenſe I have of thoſe terms. Nor can it be otherwiſe, 
unleſs your Lordſhip can take a term in any propoſition to have one ſenſe, and 
et underſtand it in another: and thus we ſee, that in effect men have diffe- 
rently underſtood and interpreted the ſenſe of theſe propofitions ; whether they 
uſed the way of ideas or not, i, e. whecher they called what any word ſtocd 
for, notion, or ſenſe, or meaning, or idea. Ou 5 
Iruixk myſelf obliged to return your Lordſhip my thanks, for the news 
you write me here, of one who has found a ſecret way how the ſame body 
may be in diſtant places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the 
reaſoning your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of news: 
and the favour was the greater, that your Lordſhip was pleaſed to ſtop yourſelf 
. in the midſt of ſo ſerious an argument as the articles of the Trinity and incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And methinks it is pity that that author had not uſed 
. ſome of the words of my book, which might have ſerved to have tied him and 
me together. For his ſecret about a body in two places at once, which he 
does keep up; and © my ſecret about certainty, which your Lordſhip thinks 
e had been better kept up too,“ being all your words; bring me into his com- 
pany but very untowardly. If your Lordſhip would be pleaſed to ſhew, that 
my ſecret about certeinty (as you think fit to call it) is falſe or erroneous, the 
world would ſee a good reaſon why you ſhould think it better kept up; till 
then perhaps they may be apt to ſuſpect, that the fault is not ſo much in my 
publiſhed ſecret about certainty, as ſumewhere elſe, But ſince your Lordſhip 
thinks it had been better kept up, I promiſe that as ſoon as you ſhall do me 
the favour to make publick a better notion of certainty than mine, I will by a 
publick retraction call in mine: which 1 hope your Lordſhip will do, for I 
dare ſay no body will think it good or friendly advice to your Lordſhip, if you 
!! y Tones 
Von Lordſhip, with ſome emphaſis, bids me obſerve my own words, that p. 6; 
1 here poſitively ſay, „that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
4 Goth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place certainty 
only in evident knowledge, or in clear and diſtinct ideas; ard yet my great 
complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you charged this upon me, and now 
your Lordſhip finds it in my own words.“ Anw. My own words, in that 
place, are, the mind is not certain of what it doth not evidently know ,” 
but in them, or that paſſage, as ſet down by your Lordſhip, there is not the 
leaſt mention of clear and diſtin& ideas; and therefore I ſhould wonder to 
hear your Lordſhip ſo ſolemnly call them my own words, when they are but 
what your Lordfhip would have to be a conſequence of my words; were it 
not, as 1 humbly conceive, a way not unfrequent with your Lordſhip to 
ſpeak of that, which you think a conſequence from any thing iid, as if it 
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were the very thing ſaid. It reſts hos upon your Lordſhip to prove, 
that evident knowledge can be only where the ideas concerning which it is, are 
perfectly clear and diſtinct. I am certain, that I have evident knowledge, that 
the ſubſtance of my body and ſoul exiſts, though I am as certain that I have 
but a very obſcure and confuſed idea of any ſubſtance at all: ſo that my com- 
plaint of your Lordſhip, upon that account, remains very well founded, 
_ notwithſtanding any thing you allege here. 
P. Gg. Your Lordſhip, ſumming up the force of what you have ſaid; ads, ce that 
you have pleaded, (1.) That my method of certainty Ges the belief of 
«. revelation in general. (2.) That it ſhakes the belief of particular propoſi- 
tions or articles of faith, which e upon the ſenſe of words contained i in 
« ſcripture.” 
Tur your Lordſhip has plesdedd, 1 grant; but, with ſubmiſſion, I deny IJ 
that you have proved, 3 
(1.) Tu Ar my definition of knowledge, which. is that which your Lordſhip 4 
calls my method of certainty, ſhakes the belief of revelation in general. For 
all that your Lordſhip offers for proof of it, is only the alleging ſome other 
paſſages out of my book, quite difterent from that my definition of know- 
ledge, which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the belief of revelation in 
general: but indeed have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhew, that 
they do any ways ſhake the belief of revelation-in general. But if they did, 
it does not at all follow from thence, that my definition of knowledge; i. e. my 
method of certainty, at all ſhakes the belief of revelation 1 in en which was 
what your Lordſhip undertook to prove. 
: (2.) As to the ſhaking the belief of nale oropaliticns or articles af 
wid. faith, which depend, as you here ſay, upon the ſenſe of words; I think I have 
ſufficiently cleared myſelf from that charge, as will 700 be more evident from 5 
what your Lordſhip here farther urges. 
Vox Lordſhip ſays, © my placing certainty in the perception of the 
e agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſhakes the foundations of the articles 
« of faith [above-mentioned] which depend upon the ſenſe of words con- 
© tained in the ſcripture:” and the reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, 
=. I becauſe I do not ſay we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed,” 
| 8 My Lord, upon reading theſe words, I conſulted the errata, to ſee whether 
the printer had injured you: for I could not caſily believe that your Lordſhip 
| ſhould reaſon after a faſhion, that would juſtify ſuch a concluſion as this, viz. 
your Lordſhip, in your letter to me, Goes not ſay that we are to believe all 
that we find expreſſed in ſcripture ;” therefore your notion of certainty 
ſhakes the belief of this ariicle of faith, that Jefus Chriſt deſcended into hell. 
This, I think, will ſcarce hold for a good conſcquence, till the not ſaying any 
truth, be the denying of it; and then if my not ſaying in my book, that we are 
to believe all there expreſſed, be to deny, that we are to believe all that we find 
there expreſſed, I fear many of your Lordſhip's books will be found to ſhake the 
belief of ſeveral or all the articles of our faith. But ſuppoſing this conſequence to 
be good, viz, 1 do not ſay, cherefore I od and 1 I ſhake the belief of 
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ſome articles of faith; how does this prove, that my placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſhakes any article 
of faith? unleſs my ſaying, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, B. iv. chap. 12. $6. of my Effay, be a 
proof, that I do not ſay, in any other part of that book, e that we are to be- 
d lieve all that we find expreſſed in ſcripture.” t | 
Bur perhaps the remaining words of the period will help us out in your 
Lordſhip's argument, which all together ſtands thus: © becauſe I do not 
« ſay we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed; but [I do ſay] in 
« caſe we: have any clear and diſtin& ideas, which limit the ſenſe another 
% way, than the words ſeem to carry it, we are to judge that to be the true 
« ſenſe.” My Lord, I do not remember where I ſay, what in the l:tter part 
of this period your Lordſhip makes me ſay; and your Lordih'p would have 
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to our clear intuitive knowledge.” This is what I there ſay, and all that [ 


SS 2s os 1 


revelation, which is contradictory to a ſelf-evident propoſition; and if that be 
it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay here in the foregoing words, I agree to 
it, and would be glad to know whether your Lordſhip difters in opinion from 
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following words of this paragraph, change ſelt-evident propoſition into a 
propoſition we have attained certainty of, though by imperfect ideas : in which 
tenſe the propoſition your Lordſhip argues from as mine, will ſtand thus, 


by any way certain. And then I delire your Lordſhip to name the two contra- 


reject, or not aſſent to that of divine revelation, The very ſetting down of 


your Lordſhip cannot (as 1 humbly conceive you cannot) name any two ſuch 
_ propoſitions, it is an evidence, that all this duſt, that is raiſed, is only a great 
deal of talk about what your Lordſhip cannot prove: for that your Lordſhip 
has not yet proved any ſuch thing, I am humbly of opinion I have already ſhewn. 


as far as Iam concerned in it, to ſhew, that certainty cannot be had by ideas; 
becauſe Des Cartes uſing the term ideas, miſſed of it. Aniw. The queſtion 
between your Lordſhip and me, not being about Des Cartes's, but my notion 


whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, that certainty cannot be attained any way 
by the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, i. e. by ideas ; Or that cer- 
tainty does not conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


conſiſt in. When your Lordſhip ſhall do either of theſe three, I promile 95 


done me a favour to have quoted the place. Indeed I do ſay, in the chapter 
your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, © that no propoſition can be received for 
% divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory 


me in it. Eut this not anſwering your purpole, your Lordſhip would, in the 


dictory propoſitions, the one of divine revelation, I do not aſſent to; the other, 
that I have attained to a certainty of by my imperfect ideas, which makes me 


Your Lordſhip's diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the following pages, is, I think, 


of certainty, your Lordſhip will put an end to my notion of certainty by ideas, 


. 8. 


there ſay: which in effect is this, that no propoſition can be received for divine 


P. 65. | 


that no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent 
due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to any propoſition, of whoſe truth we are 


theſe two contradictory propoſitions, will be demonſtration againſt me, and if 


P. 65—*9. 


ideas; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us what elſe certainty does 
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Lordſhip to renounce my notion, or way, or method, or grounds (or whatever 


elſe your Lordſhip has been pleaſ:d to call it) of certainty by ideas. 


Tun next paragraph is to ſhew the inclination your Lordſhip has to favour 
me in the words © it may be.” I ſhall be always ſorry to have miſtaken any 
one's, eſpecially your Lordſhip's inclination to favour me: but ſince the preſs 


| has publiſhed this to the world, the world muſt now be judge of your Lord- 


ſhip's inclination to favour me. 5 8 e 
Tur three or four following pages are to ſhew, that your Lordſhip's excep- 
tion againſt ideas, was not againſt the term ideas, and that I miſtook you in it, 


 Anſw. My Lord, I muſt own that there are very few pages of your Letters, 
when I come to examine what is the preciſe meaning of your words, either as 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 133. 


P. 72. 


Anſw. 1, 


* may be of dangerous conſequence.” 
cuſation, I endeavoured to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 


making diſtinct propoſitior.s, or a continued diſcourſe, wherein I do not think 
myſelf in danger to be miſtaken ; but whether, in the preſent caſe, one much 


more learned than I, would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, muſt 


be left to thoſe who will be at the pains to conſider your words, and my reply 


to them. Your Lordſhip ſaying, * as I have ſtated my notion of ideas, it 


* 


This ſeeming too general an ac- 


Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous conſequence. And the firſt thing I 
thought you excepted againſt, was the uſe of the term idea: but your Lord- 


ſhip tells me here, I was miſtaken, it was not the term idea you excepted 
againſt, but the way of certainty by ideas. To excuſe my miſtake, I have this 


to ſay ſor myſelf, that reading in your firſt letter theſe expreſs words; When 
new terms are made uſe of by ill men to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 


e and to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, we have then reaſon to enquire 
„ into them, and to examine the foundation and tendency of them;” it could 
not be very ſtrange, if | underſtood them to refer to terms: but it ſeems I was 


miſtaken, and ſhould have underſtood by them, my way of certainty by 
ideas,“ and ſhould have read your Lordſhip's words thus: When new + 


terms are made uſe of by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and 


„ to overthrow the myſteries of faith, we have then reaſon to enquire into 
„ them,” i. e. Mr. L.'s definition of knowledge, (for that is my way of cer- 


tainty by ideas) © and then. to examine the foundation and tendency of them,” 


i. e. this propoſition, viz, that knowledge or certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. Them,” in your Lord- 
ſhip's words, as I thought (for 1 am ſcarce ever ſure what your Lordſhip means 


by © them”) neceſſarily referring to what ill men made uſe of for the promoting 
of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, I thought it had referred to terms. Why ſo? 
ſays your Lordſhip: * Your quarrel, you ſay, was not with the term ideas. 
But that which you inſiſted upon was the way of certainty by ideas, and the 


«© new terms as employed to that purpoſe; and therefore it is that which 


your Lordſhip muſt be underſtood to mean, by what * ill men make uſe of, 
&c. Now I appeal to my reader, whether 1 may not be excuſed, if I took 


them rather to refer to terms, a word in the plural number preceding in the 


ſame period, than to © way of certainty by ideas,” which is the ſingular num- 


ter, and neither preceding, no nor ſo much as expreſſed in the ſame ſentence ?- 


Biſhop of Worceſter, 


And if by my ignorance in the uſe of the pronoun them, it is my misfortune 


to be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of your Lordſhip's writings, I hope I 
ſhall be excuſed. | 

ANOTHER excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the things in my book 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous conſequence, was the term 
idea, may be found in theſe words of your Lordſhip : * But what need all 
« this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by ideas; if 
&« after all it comes only to this, that our ideas only preſent to us ſuch things 


« from whence we bring arguments to prove the truth of things? But the 
4 


ideas at laſt come to be common notions of things, which we muſt make 
{© uſe of in our reafoning.” I ſhall offer one paſſage more for my excule, 


out of the ſame page. I had ſaid in my chapter about the exiſtence of God, 


I thought it moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, 
by common words and expreſſions: © Your Lordſhip wiſhes I had done ſo 
« quite through my book; for then I had never given that occaſion to the 
« enemies of our faith, to take up my new way of ideas, as an effectual batter 
« (as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. But I might 
« have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my ideas long enough, before your Lord- 
* ſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employed in 
% doing miſchief.” Thus this paſtage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former letter, 


though here your Lordſhip gives us but a part of it; and that part your Lord- 
ſhip breaks off into two, and gives us inverted and in other words. Perhaps 
thoſe who obſerve this, and better underſtand the arts of controverſy than Ido, 
may find ſome {kill in it. But your Lordſhip breaks off the former paſſage at 


' theſe words, © ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas :” and then 
adding theſe new ones, i. e. as to matter of certainty,” leaves out thoſe 


which contain your with, © that 1 had expreſſed myſelf in the moſt uſual way 


% by common words and expreſſions quite through my book,” as I had done 
in my chapter of the exiſtence of a God; for then, ſays your Losdſhip, [ 


had not given that occaſion to the enemies of our faith to take up my new 
ce way of ideas, as an effectual battery, &c.” which wiſh of your Lordſhip's 
is, that T had all along left out the term idea, as it is plain from my words which 


you refer to in your wiſh, as they ſtand in my firſt letter; viz. I thought it 
«© moſt proper to expreſs myſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way ——by 


common words and known ways of expreſſion; and therefore,, as I think, 


e have ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter.” Now I muſt again 


appeal to my reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly wiſhed that 1 
had uſed common words and expreſſions in oppoſition ta the term idea, I am 


not excuſable if I took you to mean that term? though your Lord(hip leaves 


out the wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, i. e. as to matter of certainty,” words 
which were not in your former letter; though it be for miſtaking you in my 
anſwer to that letter, that you here blame me. I muſt own, my Lord, my 


dulneſs will be very apt to miſtake you in expreſſions feemingly lo plain as 
theſe, till I can preſume myſelf quick-ſighted enough to underſtand mens 
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world bath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late; and we have been 
« told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet theſe 
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meaning in their writings not by their expreſſions ; which I confeſs T am not 


and is an art I find myſelf too old now to learn, 


* 


Bur bare miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me alſo of unfairneſs and 
diſingenuity in underſtanding theſe words of yours, “ the world has been 
© ſtrangely amuſed with ideas, and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only com- 


« mon notions of things, as if in them your Lordſhip owned ideas to be onl 
common notions of things.“ To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave 


to anſwer, that there was no unfairneſs or diſingenuity in my ſaying your 
| Lordſhip owned ideas for ſuch, becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak in that place 


Ibid. 


-Anfw, . 
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in your own ſenſe; and thereby to ſhew that the new term idea need not be 
introduced when it ſignified only the common notions of things, i. e. ſignified 
no more than notion doth, which is a more uſual word. This I took to be 
your meaning in that place; and whether I or any one might not ſo underſtand 
it, without deſerving to be told, that * this is a way of turning things upon your 
© Lordſhip, which you did not expect from me,” or ſuch a ſolemn appeal as 
this, «judge now, how fair and ingenuous this anſwer is;” ] leave to any 
one, who will bat do me the favour to caſt his eye on the paſſage above- 
quoted, as it ſtands in your Lordſhip's own words in your firſt letter. For I 
humbly beg leave to lay, that I cannot but wonder to find, that when your 
Lordſhip is charging me with want of fairneſs and ingenuity, you ſhould leave 
out, in the quoting of your own words, thoſe which ſerved moſt to juſtify the 


ſenſe I had taken them in, and put others in the ſtead of them. Jn your firſt 
letter they ſtand thus: * But the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed: with ideas 


« of late, and we have been told that ſtrange things might be done by the 


© help of ideas; and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only common notions 


« of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our reaſoning ;” and ſo on, to the 
end of what is above ſet down: all which I quoted, to ſecure myſelf from 


being ſuſpected to turn things upon your Lordſhip, in a ſenſe which your 
words (that the reader had before him) would not bear: and in your ſecond - 
letter, in the place now under conſideration, they ſand thus: * but the world 


ce hath been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late, and we have been told that 


e ſtrange things may be done with ideas, i. e. as to matter of certainty :” and 


there your Lordſhip ends. Will your Lordſhip give me leave now to uſe your 
own words, “ judge now how fair and ingenuous this is?” words which I 
ſhould not uſe, bat that I find them uſed by your Lordſhip in this very paſlage, 
and upon this very occaſion. | = VVV 5 

I GRAN T myſelf a morta 


man very liable to miſtakes, eſpecially in your 


writings : but that in my miſtakes, I am guilty of any unfairneſs or diſinge- 


nuity, your Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will 
paſs for want of fairneſs and ingenuity in-any one, without clear evidence, to 
accuſe me. To avoid any ſuch ſuſpicion, in my firſt letter I ſet down every 


Word contained in thoſe pages of your book which I was concerned in; and in 


my ſecond, I ſet down molt of the paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt anſwer that 


I replied to. But becaule the doing it all along in this, would, I find, too 


think this my reply worth his peruſal, to lay your Lordſhip's letter before h 


much increaſe the bulk of my book; I earneſtly beg every one, who will 
im, 
that 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


that he may ſee whether in theſe pages I direct my anſwer to, without ſetting 
them down at large, there be any thing material unanſwered, or unfairly or 
aifingenuouſly repreſented. | 5 8 

Your Lordſhip, in the next words, gives a reaſon why Jought to have 
underſtood your words, as a conſequence of my aſſertion, and not as your own 
ſenſe, viz, © Becauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the way of reaſon, by deducing 
«« one thing from another, from my way of certainty in the agreement or dil- 
agreement of ideas. Anſw. I know your Lordſhip does all along talk of 
reaſon and my way of ideas, as diſtin& or oppoſite: but this is the thing I 


have and do complain of, that your Lordſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtin, 


without ſhewing wherein they are different, ſince the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, which is my way of certainty, is alſo the way 
of reaſon, For the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is 
either by an immediate compariſon of two ideas, as in ſelf-evident propoſitions ; 
which way of knowledge of truth, is the way of reaſon ; or by the interven- 
tion of intermediate ideas, 1. e. by the deduction of one thing from another, 
which is alſo the way of reaſon, as I have ſhewn; where I anſwer to your 
fpeaking of certainty placed in good and ſound reaſon, and not in ideas: in 


which place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes ideas and reaſon, 


which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing them. But to continue to ſpeak 
frequently of two things as different, or of two ways as oppoſite, without ever 
| ſhewing any difference or oppoſition in them, after it has been preſſed for, is a 


way of ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my ignorance, if I have 
not formerly been acquainted with: and therefore, when you ſhall have 
ſhewn, that reaſoning about ideas, or by ideas, is not the ſame way of 
_ reaſoning, as that about or by notions or conceptions, and that what I 

mean by ideas is not the ſame that your Lordſhip means by notions; you 
will have ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the paſſages above- P. 


„„ „%% TOTS: FFP 85 
| Fox if your Lordſhip, in thoſe words, does not except againſt the term ideas, 


but allows it to have the ſame ſignification with notions, or conceptions, or _ 
apprehenſions; then your Lordſhip's words will run thus: “ But what need 
„all this great noiſe about notions, or conceptions, or apprehenſions? and the 


world has been ſtrangely amuſed with notions, or conceptions, or appre- 
„ henſions of late :” which, whether it be that which your 
own to be your meaning, I muſt leave to your conſideration, 


- 


| Your Lordſhip p 
are pleaſed to call it. 


oceeds to examine my new method of certainty, as you P. 
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Lordlhip will 


To my aſking, whether there be any other or older method of certainty?” 


your Lordſhip anſwers, * that is not the point; but whether mine be any at 
« all: which your Lordſhip denies.” Anſw. I grant, to him that barely 
| denies it to be any at all, it is not the point, whether there be any older; but 


to him, that calls it a new method, I humbly conceive it will not be thought 
wholly beſides the point, to ſhew an older; at leaſt, that it ought to bave 


prevented theſe following words of your Lordſhip's, viz. © that your Lordſhip 


« did never pretend to inform the world of new methods: which being in 


VOL. I. — — T9 — — anſwer 


Mr. Lock Es ſecond Reply to the 


anſwer to my deſire, that you would be pleaſed to ſnew me an older, or an- 


other method, plainly imply, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that whoever will 

inform the world of another method of certainty than mine, can do it only by 

informing them of a new one. But ſince this is the anſwer your Lordſhip 
leaſes to make to my requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a little. 

Your Lordſhip having pronounced concerning my definition of knowledge, 
which you call my method of certainty, that it might be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to an article of the Chriſtian faith; I defired you to ſhew in what cer- 
tainty lies: and deſired it of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing conſiderations, 
that it would ſecure that article of faith againſt any dangerous conſequence from 


my way, and be a great ſervice to truth in general, To which your Lordſhip 


replies here, that you did never pretend to inform the world of new methods; 


and therefore are not bound to go any farther than what you found fault with, 


which was my new method. 
Axsw. My Lord, I did not deſire: any new method of you, I obſerved your 
Lordſhip, in more places than one, reflected on me for writing out of my own 


thoughts: and therefore J could not expect from your Lordthip what you ſo 


much condemn in another. Belides, one of the faults. you found with my 
method, was, that it was new : and therefore if your Lordſhip will look again 
into that paſſage, where I defire you to ſet the world rightin a thing of that great 


5 conſequence, as it is to know wherein certainty conſiſts ; you will not find, that 


1 mention any thing of a new method of certainty: my words were“ another,” 

whether old or new was indifferent. In truth, all that! requeſted, was only 
ſuch a method of certainty, as your Lordſhip approved of, and was ſecure in; 
and therefore I do not ſee how your not pretending to inform the world in any 


new methods, can be any way alledged as a a reaſon, tor refuſing ſo uſeful and ſo 


charitable a thing. 


| Your Lordſhip farther adds, © that 1 you are not bound to go any farther, 
„than what you found fault with.” Anſw. I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means, 
that © you are not bound by the law of diſputation ; nor are you, as I hum 
bly conceive, by this law forbid : or if you were, the law of the ſchools could 


not diſpenſe with the eternal divine law of charity. The law of diſputing, 
vhence had it its ſo mighty a ſanction? It is at beſt but the law of wrangling, 


if it ſhut out the great ends of information and inſtruction ; and ſerves only » 


flatter a little guilty vanity, in a victory over an adverſary leſs ſkilful 1 


this art of fencing. Who can believe, that upon fo flight an account x99 
Lordihip ſhould neglect your defign of writing againſt me? The great mo- 


tives of your concern for an article of the Chriſtian faith, and of that duty 


which you profeſs has made you do what you have done, will be believed to 
work more uniformly in your Lordſhip, than to let a father of the church, and 
a teacher in Iſrael, not tell one who aſks him, which is the right and ſafe 


way, if he knows it. No, no, my Lord, a character ſo much to the prejudice 
of your charity, no body will receive of your Lordſhip, no, not from yourſelf: 


whatever your Lordſhip may ſay, the world will believe, that you would have 


given a better method of certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you 


Would have ſecured men from the danger e of — into errors in articles of 
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faith, and effeQually have recalled them from my way of certainty, which 
leads, as your Lordſhip fays, to ſcepticiſm and infidelity. For to turn men 

from a way they are in, the bare telling them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort 

ſtop to their going on in it : there is nothing effectual to ſet them a going right, 

but to ſhew them which is the ſafe and ſure way; a piece of humanity, which 
when aſked, nobodr, as far as he knows, refuſes another; and this I have car- 

neſtly aſked of your Lordſhip. VV e 

Your Lordſhip repreſents to me the unſatisfaQorineſs and inconſiſtency of F. 75. 

my way of certainty, by telling me, * that it ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to you, 

« that I ſhould talk ſo much of a new method of certainty by ideas ; and yet 

ce allow, as I do, ſuch a want of ideas, ſo much imperfection in them, and ſuch 

a want of connection between our ideas and the things themſelves.” Anſw. 

This objection being ſo viſibly againſt the extent of our knowledge, and not the 

certainty of it by ideas, would need no other anſwer but this, that it proved 

nothing to the point; which was to ſhew, that my way by ideas, was no way 

to certainty at all; not to true certainty, which is a term your Lordſhip uſes Ra 
here, which I ſhall be able to conceive what you mean by, when you ſhall be P. 26. 


pleaſed to tell me what falſe certainty is. F 5 9 
Bur becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your charge 
of ſcepticiſm on, in your former letter; I ſhall here, according to my promiſe, 
conſider what your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow this to be no 
Your charge of ſcepticiſm, in your former letter, is as followeth. _ Anſw. 1. pü 
Your Lordſhip's firſt argument conſiſts in theſe propoſitions, viz. 1 


1. THAT I ſay, Book IV. Chap. 1. that knowledge is the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. e eg oo 
28. Tur I go about to prove, that there are very many more beings, of 
which we have no ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence your 
A Lordſhip draws this concluſion, © that we are excluded from a'taining any 
I © knowledge, as to the far greateſt part of the univerſe :” which I agree to. 
= But with ſubmiſſion, this is not the propoſition to be proved, but this, viz. 
that my way by ideas, or my way of certainty by ideas, for to that your Lord 
ſhip reduces it; i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas; leads to ſcepticiſm. © | „„ 


Fax rHER, from my ſaying, that the intellectual world is greater and more 


beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, that if certainty Anſe. 1. 
may be had by general reaſons without particular ideas in one, it may alſo in P. 126. 
other caſes. Anſw. It may, no doubt: but this is nothing againſt any thing! 
have ſaid; for I have neither ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, that certainty by general 
reaſons, or any reaſons, can be had without ideas; no more than 1 fay, or 
ſuppoſe, that we can reaſon without thinking, or think without immediate 
objects in our minds in thinking, 1. e. think without ideas. But your Lord- 
ſhip aſks, ** whence comes this certainty (for I ſay certainly) where there be 
© no particular ideas,” if knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agtee- 
ment of diſagreement of ideas? I anſwer, we have ideas as far as we are 
ON 4 82 25 e Sertaig; 
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certain; and beyond that, we have neither certainty, no nor probability. Every 


thing which we either know or believe, is ſome propoſition: now no propo- 
ſition can be framed as the object of our knowledge or aſſent, wherein two 
ideas are not joined to, or ſeparated from one another. As for example, when 
I affirm that “ ſomething exiſts in the world, whereof I have no idea,” 
exiſtence is affirmed of ſomething, ſome being : and I have as clear an idea 
of exiſtence and ſomething, the two things joined in that propoſition, as I 


have of them in this propoſition, © ſomething exiſts in the world, whereof 


I have an idea,” When therefore I affirm, that the intellectual world is 


truth of this propoſition, either by divine revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as 
highly probable (which is all I do in that chapter, out of which this inſtance 


; Eſſay, b. iv. 
BY - . 


_ Ibid, 


greater and more beautiful than the material ; whether I ſhould know the 


is brought) it means no more but this, viz. that there are more, and more 


beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, than there are of which we have 


ideas ; of which beings, whereof we have no ideas, we can, for want of ideas, 
have no farther knowledge, but that ſuch beings do exiſt. . _ 


Ir your Lordſhip ſhall now aſk me, how I know there are ſuch beings; I an- 


ſwer, that in that chapter of the extent of our knowledge, I do not ſay I know, 
but I endeavour to ſhew, that it is moſt highly probable: but yet a man is 


capable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it revealed 
to him by God, that this propoſition is true, viz. that in the works of God 


there are more, and more beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, than 
there are whereof we have ideas. If God, inftead of ſhewing the very things 


to St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that this propoſition was true, viz. that 


there were things in heaven, © which neither eye had ſeen, nor ear had heard, 


« nor had entered into the heart of man to conceive ;” would he not have 


known the truth of that propoſition of whoſe terms he had ideas, viz. of 
| beings, whereof he had no other ideas, but barely as ſomething, and of exiſ- 


tence; though in the want of other ideas of them, he could attain no 
other knowledge of them. but barely that they exiſted? So that in what I 


have there ſaid, there is no contradiction nor ſhadow of a contradiction, to 


my placing knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 


dess, 0 Jͤͤ 8 „ 
Bur if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay any thing inconſiſtent with that 
way of certainty of mine; how, 1 beſeech your Lordſhip, could you conclude 


from thence, that the placing knowledge in the perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of ideas, tends to ſcepticiſm ? That which is the propoſition. 


here to be proved, would remain ſtill unproved : for I might ſay things in- 


conſiſtent with this propoſition, that“ knowledge conſiſts in the perception of 
« the connection and agreement or diſagreement and repugnancy of our 


« ideas;” and yet that propoſition be true, and very far from tending to 


ſcepticiſm, unleſs your Lordſhip will argue that every propoſition that is 


inconſiſtent with what a man any where ſays, tends to ſcepticiſm; and then 
I ſhould be tempted to infer, that many propoſitions in the letters your 


* 


Lordſhip has honoured me with, will tend to ſcepticiſm. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip's ſecond argument is from my ſaying, © we have no ideas 
te of the mechanical affections of the minute particles of bodies, which hinders 
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p. 120, 127. 


ce Our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies:“ from 


whence your Lordſhip concludes, © that ſince we can attain to no ſcience, as to 


« bodies or ſpirits, our knowledge muſt be confined to a very narrow com- 


« paſs,” I grant it; but I crave leave to mind your Lordſhip again, that this 
is not the propoſition to be proved: a little knowledge is {till knowledge, and 


not ſcepticiſm. But let me have affirmed our knowledge to be compara- | 


_ tively very little; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does that any way prove, that 
this propoſition, ** knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 


„ diſagreement of our ideas,” any way tends to ſcepticiſm ? which was the 


propoſition to be proved. But the inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this head 
with, in theſe words; “ ſo that all certainty is given up in the way of know- 


« ledge, as to the viſible and inviſible world, or at leaſt the greateſt part of ** 


« them ;” ſhewing in the firſt part of it what your Lordſhip ſhould have infer- 
red, and was willing to infer ; does at laſt by theſe words in the cloſe, © or at leaſt | 
the greatelt part of them,” I gueſs, come juſt to nothing: I ſay, I gueſs; 
for what * them,” by grammatical conſtruction, is to be referred to, ſcems 


not clear to me. | 8 : Toa 8 
Vous third argument being juſt of the ſame kind with the former, only to 
ſhew, that-I reduce our knowledge to a very narrow compals, in reſpect of the 
| whole extent of beings; is already anſwered, „„ 


IN the fourth place, your Lordſhip ſets down ſome words of mine concern- 
ing reaſoning and demonſtration ; and then concludes, “ but if there be no 


Anſw. 12 | 
P. 128. 


„And. . 


P. IS > 


* way of coming to demonſtration but this, I doubt we mult b: content 
« without it.” Which being nothing but a declaration of your doubt, is, I 
grant, a very ſhort way of proving any propoſition ; and I ſhall leave to your, 
Lordſhip the ſatisfaction you have in ſuch a proof, fince I think it will ſcarce 


convince others. CL: 5 ,, nib 
I the laſt place, your Lordſhip argues, that becauſe I ſay, that the idea in 
the mind proves not the exiſtence of that thing whereof it is an idea, there- 
fore we cannot know the actual exiſtence of any thing by our ſenſes: becaule 


Anſ, 1 . 


5. 129—131. 


we know nothing, but by the perceived agreement of ideas. But if you had 
been pleaſed to have conſidered my anſwer there to the ſcepticks, whole cauſe 
you here ſeem, with no ſmall vigour, to manage; you would, I humbly con- 


ceive, have found that you miſtake one thing for another, viz. the idea that 


has by a former ſenſation been lodged in the mind, for actually receiving any 


idea, i. e. actual ſenſation ; which, I think, I need not go about to prove are 


two diſtinct things, after what you have here quoted out of my book. Now. 


the two ideas, that in this caſe are perceived to agree, and do thereby produce 
knowledge, are the idea of actual ſenſation (which is an action whercof I have 
a clear and diſtinct idea) and the idea of actual exiſtence of ſomething without 
me that cauſes that ſenſation. And what other certainty your Lordſhip has by 


your ſenſes of the exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceived con- 
nection of thoſe two ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deſtroyed 
- 4 : | this 
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this certainty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which our 
infinitely wiſe and bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this ſtate; our 
Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the ſcepticks in carrying their arguments againſt 
certainty by ſenſe, beyond what they could have expected, 

I CANNOT but fear, my Lord, that what you have ſaid here in favour of ſcep- 
ticiſm, againſt certainty by ſenſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhew 


we can have no idea of actual ſenſation) without the proper antidote annexed, 


in ſhewing wherein that certainty conſiſts (if the account I give be not true) 
after you have ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to deſtroy what I have faid for it; 
will, by your authority, have laid no ſmall foundation of ſcepticiſm : which 


they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage to their cauſe, who have any 
diſpoſition that way. For I deſire any one to read this your fifth argument, 


and then judge which of us two 1s a promoter of ſcepticiſm ; 1 who have 


endeavoured, and, as I think, proved certainty by our ſenſes; or your Lord- 


ſhip, who has (in your thoughts at leaſt) deſtroyed theſe proofs, without giv- 


Ing us any other to ſupply their place. All your other arguments amount to 


no more but this; that 1 have given inſtances to ſhew, that the extent of our 
knowledge, in compariſon of the whole extent of being, i is very little and nar- 
row: which, when * your Lordſhip writ your Vindication of the doctrine 
* of the Trinity, were very fair and ingenuous confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of 
% human underſtanding, with reſpe& to the nature and manner of ſuch things, 


„ which we are moſt certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted 


e experience :” though ſince you have ſhewed your diſlike of them in more 
places than one, particularly p. 33. and again more at large, p. 43. and at laſt 
you have thought fit to repreſent them as arguments for ſcepticiſm. And thus 1 


have acquitted myſelf, I hope to your Lordfhip' 8 latisfaction, of my promite to 


anſwer your accuſation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm. 
Bur to return to your ſecond letter, where I left off. In the following 


pages you have another argument © to prove my way of certainty to be none, 
but to lead to ſcepticiſm:” which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me 


to amount to no more but this, that Des Cartes and I go both in the way of 


ideas, and we differ; ergo, the placing of certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is no way of certainty, but leads to ſcep- 


ticiſm ; which is a conſequence I cannot admit, and I think is no better than 


this; your Lordſhip and I differ, and yet we both go in the way of ideas; 


ergo, the placing of knowledge in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of ideas, is no way of « certainty at all, but leads to ſcepticiſm. 


Your Lordſhip will perbaps think I ſay more than I can juſtify, when I 67 
your Lordſhip goes in the way of ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 


cCertainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement if ideas. Anſw. 
No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, in that reſpect, he and I went no 
more in the ſame way of ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do. From whence 


it follows, that how much ſoever he and I may differ in other points, our diffe- 


' rence is no more an argument againſt this propoſition, that knowledge or 


© 
certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 


than 
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than your Lordſhip's and my difference in any other point, is an argument 


againſt the truth of that my definition of knowledge, or that it tends to ſcep- 


ticym. 

Bor you will ſay, that Des Cartes built his ſyſtem of philoſophy upon 
ideas; and fo I ſay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much as 
he, that has any ſyſtem of that or any other part of knowledge. For ideas 
are nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking; and your 


Lordſhip, I conclude, in building your ſyſtem of any part of knowledge thinks 


on ſomething ; and therefore you can no more build, or have any ſyſtem of 
knowledge without ideas, than you can think without ſome immediate objects 
of thinking. Indeed, you do not ſo often uſe the word ideas as Des Cartes 
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or I have done; but uſing the things ſignified by that term as much as either | 
of us (unleſs you can think without an immediate object of thinking) yours 


alſo is the way of ideas, as much as his or mine. Your condemning the way 
of ideas, in thoſe general terms, which one meets with ſo often in your writ- 


ings on this cccaſion, amounts at laſt to no more but an exception againſt a 


poor ſour.d of three ſyllables, though your Lordſhip thinks fit not to own, 


that you have any exception to it. 


Ir, beſides this, theſe ten or twelve pages have any other argument in 


them, which I have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would be pleaſed to put it 
into a ſyllogiſm, to convince my reader, that J have filently paſſed by an argu- 
ment of importance; and then I promiſe an anſwer to it: and the fame 


requeſt and promiſe I make to your Lordſhip, in reference to all other paſſages | : 


in your letter, wherein you think there is any thing of moment unanſwered. 


| Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former letter, to ſhew, „ 
that what you had ſaid concerning nature and perſon, was to me and ſcveral 
others, whom 1 had talked with about it, hardly to be underſtood. To this 


1 


purpoſe the ſixteen next pages are chiefly employed to ſhew, what Ariſtotle P. 87—1c3; 


and others have ſaid about @vo; and natura, a Greek and a Latin word; nei- 


ther of which is the Engliſh word nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
be proved that nature in Engliſh has, in the propriety of our tongue, preciſely 
the ſame ſignification that @vo:5 had among the Greeks, and natura among 


the Romans. For would it not be pretty harſh to an Engliſh ear, to ſay with 


Ariſtotle, „that nature is a corporeal ſubſtance, or a corporeal ſubſtance is na- P. 92, 90. 


ture?“ to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various ſenſes which 
your Lordſhip proves he uſed the term Qvo in: or with Anaximander, “ that 


nature is matter, or matter nature?“ or with Sextus Empiricus, * that nature 


As a principle of life, or a principle of life is nature?“ So that though the 
' philoſophers of old of all kinds did underſtand the ſenſe of the terms vos and 


natura, in the languages of their countries, yet it does not follow, what you 
would here conclude from thence, that they under{tcod the proper ſignification 
of the term nature in Engliſh, Nor has an Engliſhman any more need to 


conſult thoſe Grecians in their uſe of the ſound @vo, to know what nature 
ſignifies in Engliſh; than thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our writings, or 


bring inilances of the uſe of the word nature in Engliſh authors, to juſtify 
their uſing of the term vos in any ſenſe they had uled it in Greek, The 
— erer like 


P. 065, 


P. 98. 


P. 599i 


P. 99, 100. 


F. 
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102. 


„ 


h theſe, | think, there might be added other ſenſes, wherein the word Sui 


producing the order and regularity of motions, formations and generations 
in it. 
the caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Engliſhman, Who, 
nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote him for, 


and had need of. For he ſays not that nature in Engliſh is used for ſubſtance; 


authority of that ingenious and honourable perſon : : and to make it out, you 


it can be ſhewn, that he has ſaid that Slepcs and ſubſtance have. the fame 


had the ſame ſignification, when one of thoſe terms, viz. ſubſtance, he does 


Way of ſpeaking; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all this diſpute 
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like may be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek c hriſtian writers ; for 1 
think en Engliſhman could 8 be juſtified in faying in Engliſh, © that the 
«angels were natures,” becauſe Theodoret and St. Ball call them Huis. To 


may be found, made uſe of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice of by 
your Lordſhip :. as particularly Ariſtotle, if I miſtake not, uſes it for a plaſtick 
power, or a kind of anima mundi,“ preſiding over the material. world, and 


IN DFD your. Lordſhip brings a proof in an authority that is proper in 


writing of nature, gives an account 'of the ſignification of the word nature in 
Englith. But the miſchief 1 is, that among eight ſignifications of the word 


which is the ſenſe your Lordſhip has uſed it in, and would juſtify by the 


tell us, Mr. Boyle lays the word eſſence is of great affinity to nature, if not 
of an adequate | import ;” to which your. Lordſhip adds,“ but the teal. eſſence 
« of a thing. is a ſubſtance.” So that, in fine, the authority of this excellent 
perſon and philoſopher amounts. to thus. much, that he ſays that nature and 
effence are two terms that have a great affinity; and you ſay, that nature and 
ſubſtance are two terms that have a great affinity. For the learned Mr, 
Boyle ſays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought ſo, till 


fignification, 85 5 
I HUMBLY conceive, it would hae been a ſtrapge way - in any body but 
your Lordſhip, to have quoted an author for fayivg that nature and ſubſtance 


not, upon that occaſion, ſo much as name, But your Lordſhip has this pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of your inferences as if they were other mens words, 
where I think I have given ſeveral inſtances; I am ſure I have given one, 
where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct ideas as my words, when they 
are only your words, there inferred from,my words * evident eee and 
other the like inſtances might be produced, were there any need. = 
_ Hap your Lordſhip produced Mr. Boyle's teſtimony, that nature, in our 
tongue, had the ſame ſignification with ſubſtance, I ſhould preſently have 
ſubmitted to ſo great an authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 
clear way of expreſſing one's ſelf, to uſe nature and ſubſtance promiſcuouſly | 
one for another, But ſince, I think, there is no inſtance of any one who. 
ever did fo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently. no very clear 


about tie term nature, upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleaſed to define it: which would put 
an end to all diſputes about the meaning of it, and leave no doubtfulnels, no 
obſcurity in your uſe of it, nor any room for any diſpute what you mean by 
it. 
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it. This would have ſaved many pages of paper, though perhaps it would 
have made us loſe your learned account of what the antients have ſaid concern- 
ing Obo, and the ſeveral acceptations they uſed it in. 
ALL the other authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have uſed the term @vo:5 and natura, properly in their lan- 
guages; and have diſcourſed very clearly and intelligibly about what thoſe 
terms in their countries ſignified. But how that proves there was no ditlicul- 
ties in the ſenſe or conſtruction in that diſcourſe of yours, concerning nature, 
which I, and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand; is hard to ſee. 
Your Lordſhip's diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, and {6 
1 muſt own it is ſtill. Whether my friend be any better enlightened by what 
| you have ſaid to him here, out of ſo many antient authors, I am too remote 
from him at the writing of this to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble your Lord- 
ſhip with any converſation, which perhaps, when we meet again, we may 
— TT v. ĩͤ Ee, F 
Tux next paſſage of your vindication, which was complained of to be very 
hard to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, © that you grant that by ſen- Vind. p. 253. 
e ſation and reflection we come to know the powers and propert es of things;  _ 
but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe 
it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature of 
e things properly belongs to our re«ſon, and not to mere ideas.” To rectify the 
miſtake that had been made in my firſt letter, p. 157. in taking reaſon here to 
mean the faculty of reaſon, you tell me, I might eaſily have ſeen, that by Anſ. 1. p. 101. 
e reaſon your Lordſhip underſtood principles of reaſon allowed by mankind.” 
To which it was replied, that then this paſſage of yours muſt be read thus, viz, 
ce that your Lordſhip grants that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know 
<« the properties of things; but our reaſon, i. e. the principles of rea'on allowed 
by mankind, are ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; be- 
te cauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature 
« of things properly belongs to our reaſon,” i. e. to the principles of reaſon _ 
allowed by mankind, and not to mere ideas; “ which made it ſeem more 
5l than it ede pn motor pln nn 
Io the complaint was made of the unintelligibleneſs of this paſſage in this 
laſt ſenſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we li. e. 
my friends whom I conſulted and I] are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 
what is ſignified by theſe expreſſions; the principles cf reaſon allowed by 
« mankind are ſatisfied, and the nature cf things properly belongs to the prin- 
e ciples of reaſon allowed by mankind; we fee not the connection of the 
propofitions here tied together by the words “ ſo that,” which was the thing 
complained of in theſe words, viz. © the inference here, both for its connec- Lett. 2. P. 121. 
tion and expreii,on ſcemed hard to be underſtood ;” and more to the fame 
purpoſe, which your Lordihip takes no notice oů f. 
_ InpxxD your Lotdſhip repeats theſe words of mine, © that in both ſenſes 
4 of the word reaſon, either taken fer a faculty, or for the principles of rca— 
« ſon allowed by mankind, rcaſon and ideas may conſiſt together:“ and then 
ſubjoins, © that- this leads your Lordſhip to the examination of th t which p. 163. 
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wg the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind ; and in anſwer to this, 


cc 
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« may be of ſome uſe, viz. to ſhew the difference of my method of certainty 
« by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon.” Which how it any way 


juſtifies your oppoſing ideas and reafon, as you here, and elſewhere often do; 


or ſhews, that ideas are inconſiſtent with the principles of reaſon allowed by 
minkind ; I leave to the reader to judge, Your Lordſhip, for the clearing of 
what you had ſaid in your Vindication, &c. from obſcurity and unintelligible- 
cf, which were complained of in it, is to prove, that ideas are inconſiſtent 
ou 
Ly, vou will ſhew the difference of my method of certainty ” Meas, and 
« the method of certainty by reaſon.” 
M Lord, as [ teinenm der the expreſſion in queſtion was not, © that the 
nature of things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to my method of 
certainty by ideas; but this, that the nature of things belongs to our rea- 
« ſon, and not to mere ideas. So that the thing you were here 1 to ſhew, was, 
« that reaſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, and ideas, 


te 


and not the principles of reaſon; and my method of certainty by ideas, 
« cannot conſiſt together :” for the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, 
and ideas, may conſiſt together; though, perhaps, my method of certainty by 
ideas, ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe principles. So that if all that yu 
ſay, from this to the 153d page; 1. e. forty-eight Pages, were as clear demon- 
ftration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it does nothing to clear 
the paſſage in hand, but leaves that part of your diſcourſe, concerning na ure, 


lying ſtill under the objection was made againſt it, as much as if you had not 


laid one word, 


Bur ſince I am not unwilling thar my method of certainty ſhould be . 
mined, and I ſhould be glad (if there be any faults in it) to learn the defects * 


that my definition of knowledge, from ſo great a maſter as your Lordſhip ; 


will conſider what you here ſay, © to ſhew the difference of my method & 
© certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon.” 


Your Lordſhip favs, 0 that the way of EPA oy. reaſon 10 in two 


40 tl nings: = 


3 1, TER certainty of principles. 
« 2, Tux certainty of deductions.” 
1 GRANT, that a part of that which is called certainty by reaſon, a7 in "the 


_ certainty of principles; ; which principles, 1 preſurne, your Lordſhip : and 1 are 
agreed, are ſeveral propoſitions. | 


| Ip then theſe principles are propoſitions, to ſhew the difference between 
your Lordſhip' s way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty by ideas; 


| think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the certainty of thoſe pro- 


poſitions conliſts in your way by reaſon, different from that wherein I wake 


it conſiſt in my way by ideas. As for example, your Lordſhip and I are. 
agreed, that this propoſition, whatſoever is, is; is a principle of reaſon, or a 


maxim. Now my way. of certainty by ideas, is, that the certainty of this 


propoſition conſiſts in this, that there is a perceivable connection or agreement 
between the idea of being and the idea of being, or between the idea of exiſt- 


ence and the idea of exiſtence, as is expreſſed in that propoſition. But now, 


in 
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in your way of reaſon, pray wherein does the certainty of this propoſition 
conſiſt? If it be in any thing different from that perceivable agreement of the 
ideas, affirmed of one another in it, I beſeech your Lordſhip to tell it me; if 
not, I beg leave to conclude, that your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way 
of certainty by ideas, in this caſe are juſt the ſame: 5 
Bou x inſtead of faying any thing, to ſhew wherein the certainty of principles 
is different, in the way of reaſon, from the certainty of principles in the way 
of ideas, upon my friend's ſhewing, that you had no ground to ſay as you did, 
that I had no idea of reaſon, as it ſtands for principles of reaſon ; your Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a ſkilful hand, ſerve to introduce any 
thing one has a mind to?) to tell me, © what ideas I have of them muſt appear P. 105. 
« from my book, and you do there find a chapter of ſelt-evident propoſitions 
ce and maxims, which you cannot but think extraordinary for the delign of it, 
c which is thus ſummed in the concluſion, viz. that it was to ſhew, that B. is. c. 7. 
theſe maxims, as they are of little uſe, where we have clear and diſtin& * 2” 
© ideas, fo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not clear and 
« diſtinct. And is not this a fair way to convince your Lordſhip, that my 
«© way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon, when the way of 
<« reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to proceed upon general principles, and I 
&« aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous ?” E e 
IN which words I crave leave to obſerve, "HOT rs 
I. THAT the pronoun “ them” here, ſeems to have reference to ſelf-evident 
_ propoſitions, to maxims, and to principles, as terms uſed by your Lordſhip and 
me; though it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far different ſenſe; for, 
if I miſtake not, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for another; where- 6 
as it is plain, that in that chapter, out of which you bring your quotations Efly, b. ir, 
here, I diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident propoſitions from thoſe, which I there mention © ”* 
under the name of maxims, which are principally theſe two, whatſoever is, 
e is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” Farther, 
it is plain, out of the ſame place, that by maxims I there mean general propo- 
ſitions, which are fo univerſally received under the name of maxims or axioms, 
that they are looked upon as innate; the two chief whereof, principally there 
meant, are thoſe above-mentioned : but what the propoſitions are which you 
comprehend under maxims, or principles of reaſon, cannot be determined, 
| fince your Lordſhip neither defines nor enumerates them; and fo it is impoſ- 
ſible, preciſcly, to know what you mean by“ them” here: and that which 
makes me more at a loſs, is, that in this argument, you ſet down for principles p. 13. 
or maxims, propoſitions that are not ſelt-evident, viz. this, © that the eſſential _ 
properties of a man, are to reaſon and diſcourſe, cee. 
2.1 crave leave to obſerve, that you tel! me, that in my book “ you find 
« a chapter of ſelf- evident propoſitions and maxims,” whereas I find no ſuch. 
chapter in my bock: I have in it indeed a chapter of maxims, but never an 
one iatitled, *<* of ſelf-evident propoſitions and maxims.” Tbis, it is poſſible, 
your Lordſhip will call a nice criticiſm ; but yet it is ſuch as one, as is very 
neceſſary in the caſe: for in that chapter I, as is before oblerved, expreſsly 
diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident. propoſitions from the received maxims or axioms, which 
V e — I there 


ce 
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I there ſpeak of; whereas it ſeems to me to be your deſign (in joining them 
in a title of a chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, that 
U treated of them «as one and the ſame thing; and fo all that I ſaid there, of the 
uſeleſſneſs of ſome few general propoſitions, under the title of received maxims, 
might be applied to all ſelf- evident propoſitions ; the quite contrary whereof 
was the deſign of that chapter. For that which I endeavour to ſhew there, is, 
that all our knowledge is not built on thoſe few received general propoſitions, 
which are ordinarily called maxims or axioms; but that there are a great 
many truths may be known without them: but that there is any know- 
| ledge, without ſelf-evident propofitions, I am fo far from denying, that I am 
accuſed by your Lordſhip for requiring in demonſtration, more ſuch than you 
think are neceſſary, This ſeems, I fay, to be your deſign; and I'wiſh your 
Lordſhip, by intitling my chapter, as I-myſelf did, and not as it would beſt 
ſerve your turn, had not made it neceffary for me to make this nice criticiſm. . 
This is certain, that without thus confounding maxims and ſelf-evident. pro- 
poſitions, what you here lay would not ſo much,. as in appearance, concern 
3. I crave leave to obſerve, that all the argument your Lordſhip-uſes here 
againſt me to prove, that my way of certainty by ideas, is inconſiſtent with 
c the way of certainty by reaſon, which lies in the certainty of principles, is 
«. this; that the way of reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to proceed upon 
general principles, and I affert them to be uſcleſs and dangerous.” Be 
pleaſed, my Lord, to define or enumerate your general principles, and then 
we ſhall ſee whether J aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether 
they, who ſuppoſed the way of reaſon was to proceed upon general principles, 
differed from me; and if they did differ, whether theirs was more the way of 
' reaſon than mine: but to talk thus of general principles, which have always 
been ſuppoſed the way of reaſon, without telling ſo much as which, or what 
they are, is not ſo much as by authority to ſhew, that my way of certainty. 
by, ideas, is inconſiſtent, with the Way of certainty by reaſon ; mueh leſs is it 
in reality to. prove it. Beeauſe! admitting I had. faid any thing. contrary to 
what, as you ſay, has been always ſuppoſed, its being ſuppoſed, proves it not 
to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral. things have been for many apes 
generally ſuppoſed, which at laſt, upon examination, have been found not to 
be true. 555 71 | DS OR oe Bee En 


o 
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Wu Ar hath been always ſuppoſed, is fit only for your Lordſhip's great 
reading to declare: but ſuch; arguments, I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, 
who have not time or occaſion to examine what has always been ſuppoſed ; 
eſpecially in thoſe queſtions which concern truths, that are to be known from. 
the nature of things: becauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſhed by majo- 
rity of votes, not caſy to be collected; nor if they were collected, can convey. 
certainty till it can be, ſuppoſed, that the greater part of mankind; are always in 
the right, Ia matters of fact, I own, we muſt govern ourſelves. by the teſti- 
monies of others; but in Matters of f peculation, to { uppoſe on, as others have 
ſuppoſed before us, is ſuppoſed by many to be only a way to learned ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but little, The truths, Which the 


penetration 
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penetration and labours of others before us have diſcovered and made out, I 


own we are infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that 
conſequence, that we cannot acknowledge too much the advantages we 
receive from thoſe great maſters in knowledge: : but where they only ſuppoſed, 


they left it to us to ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe things, I think, 7 


it becomes our induſtry to imploy itſelf, for the improvement of the Know- 
ledge, and adding to the lock of diſcovertes left us by our inquiſitive and 
me > predeceſſors. 


4. Ox E thing more I crave loves to obſerve, viz. that theſe words, 1 theſe. 


% maxims, as they are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtin ideas, 
<: ſo they are of dangerous uſe where our ideas are not clear and diſtin,” 


n out of my Eſſay; you ſubjoin, “and is not this a fair way to convince 
your: Lordfhip, that my way of ideas is very conſiſtent with the certainty of 
« reaſon?” Anſw. My Lord, my Eſſay, and thoſe words in it, were writ - 


many years before I dreamt that you or any body elſe would ever queſtion the 
conſiſtency of my way of certainty by ideas, with the way of certainty by rea- 


ſon; and fo could not be intended to convince your Lordſhip in this point: 
and fince you firſt ſaid, that theſe two' ways are inconſiſtent, I never brought 


thoſe words to convince you, that my way is - conſiſtent with the certainty 
« of reaſon;” and therefore why you aſk, whether that be a fair way to con- 


vitce you, which was never made uſe of as any 1 55 to convince you of uy _— 


ſuch thing, is hard to imagine. 

Bur your Lordſhip goes on in the following words wit thi like kind of E 
argument, where you tell me that J ſay, that my firſt deſign is to prove, 
«« that the conſideration of ' thoſe general maxims adds nothing to the efi- 


« 'dence or certainty of knowledge; which, ſays your Lordſhip, overthrows 


© all that which hath been accounted ſelente and demonſtration, and muſt 


lay the foundation of ſcepticiſm; beeauſe our true grounds of certainty 
depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon. To make this plain, you 
«-ſay, you will put à caſe grounded upon my words; which are, that I 


„ have Ailcourtes with very rational men, who have act aally denied that they 


„are men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of themſelves, and 
1 charges them with very ill conſequences; but you think: they are capable 


„ of another meaning: however, ſays your Lordfhip, let us put the caſe, that 


„ men did in earneſt queſtion; whether they were men or not; and then 


you do not ſee; if I ſet aſide general maxiims, how I can convince' them 


4 that they are men. For the way your Lordſhip looks on as molt apt to- 
prevail upon ſuch extraordinary e men, is by general maxims and 


85 prineiples of reaſon.“ 


Axsw. I can neither in that Peng nor ebe find that I ay. « that 
my firſt deſign is to prove, that theſe general maxims” li. e. thoſe whieh 


your Lordſhip calls general prineiples of reaſon] add nothing to the evidence 5 
certainty of knowledge in general: for ſo theſe words mult be underſtood, 
make good the conſequence which your Lordihip charges on them, viz. ““ i 
they overthrow all' that has been accounted ſeicnce and demonſtration, and 
lay the foundations of ſcepticiſm.” 8 
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Wuar my deſign in that place is, is evident from theſe words in the fore- 
Uday, b. iv. going paragraph; * let us conſider whether this ſelf- evidence be peculiar only 
c. 7. $3- „ to thoſe propofitions, which are received for maxims, and have the dignity of 
% axioms allowed: and here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed 
« to be axioms, partake equally with them in this ſelf-evidence.” Which 
ſhews that my deſign there, was to evince that there were truths that are not 
called maxims, that are as felf evident as thoſe received maxims. Purſuant to 
'$ 4. this deſign, I ſay, * that the conſideration of thele axioms” [i. e. whatſoever 
is, is; and it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be] © can add 
nothing to the evidence and certainty of its [i. e. the mind's] knowledge,” 
li. e. of the truth of more particular propoſitions concerning identity.] Theſe 
= are my words in that place, and that the ſenſe of them is according to the 
1 © limitation annexed to them between thoſe crotchets, I refer my reader to that 
. fourth ſection; where he will find that all that I ſay amounts to no more but 
i what is expreſſed in theſe words, in the cloſe of it:“ I appeal to every one's 
1 : « own mind, whether this propoſition, a circle is a circle, be not as ſeif- 
4 « evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, whatſoever 
* js, is: and again, whether this propoſition, blue is not red, be not a pro- 
s poſition that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the 
« words, than it does of that axiom, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
« be, and not to be: and ſo of all the like.” And now I aſk your Lord- 
ſhip, whether you do affirm of this, © that it overthrows all that which hath 
« been counted ſcience and demonſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of 
« ſcepticiſm?” If you do, I ſhall defire you to prove it; if you do not, I 
muſt deſire you to conſider how fairly my ſenſe has been repreſented, 
Bur ſuppoſing you had repreſented my ſenſe right, and that the little or 
dangerous uſe which I there limit to certain maxims, had been meant of all 
principles of reaſon in general, in your ſenſe ; what had this been, my Lord, to 
the queſtion under debate? Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, that your 
way of certainty by reaſon is different from my way of certainty by ideas. 
To do this, you ſay in the preceding page, that certainty by reaſon lies, 
. © 1. in ch tainty of principles; 2. in certainty of deductions.” The firſt of 
| theſe you ate upon here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your 
Lordſhip had ſhewn, that in your way by reaſon, thoſe principles were certain; 
but in my way by ideas, we could not attain to any certainty concerning them; 
this indeed had been to thew a difference between my way of certainty, 
which you call the way by ideas; and yours, which you call the way by rea- 
ſon; in this part of certainty, that lies in the certainty of principles. I have 
ſaid in the words quoted by your Lordſhip, that the conſideration of thoſe t vo 
maxims, * what is, i; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be;“ are not of uſe to add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 
| knowledge of the truth of identical predications; but I never ſaid thoſe maxims 
were in the leaſt uncertain : I may perhaps think otherwiſe of their uſe than 
your Lordſhip does, but I think no otherwiſe of their truth and certainty than 
you do ; they are left in their full force and certainty for your uſe, if you can 


. 
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make any better uſe of them, than what I think can be made. So that in 
reſpe& of the allowed certainty of thoſe principles, my way differs not at all 
from-your Lordſhip's. 

Pray, my Lord, look over that chapter again, and ſee whether! bring their 
truth and certainty any more into queſtion, than you yourſelf do; and it is 
about their certainty, and not uſe, that the queſtion here 1s between your Lord- 
ſhip and me: we both agree, that they are both undoubtedly certain; all 
then that you bring in the ſollowing pages about their uſe, is nothing to the 
preſent queſtion about the certainty of principles, which your Lordſhip is 
upon in this place: and you will prove, that your way of certainty by reaſon, 
is different from my way of certainty by ideas; when you can ſhew, that you 
are certain of the truth of thoſe, or any ottier maxims, any otherwiſe than 
by the perception of the agreement « or dilagt cement of {dead as expreſſed in 

them. 

Bur your Lordſhip dente by that wholly, enen to prove, that my 
ſaying, that the conſideration of choſe two general maxims can add nothing to 
the evidence and certainty of knowledge in identical predications, (for that is 

all that I there ſay) © Overthrows all that has been accounted ſcience and de- 
* monſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of ſcepticiſm ;* and it is by a very 
remarkable proof, viz, ** becauſe our true grounds of certainty depend upon 

* {ome general principles of reaſon :” which is the very thing I there not only 
deny, but have diſproved ; and therefore ſhould not, 1 humbly conceive, have 
been reſted on as a proof of any — elſe, dal my arguments 85 it had 
been anſwered. 

Bor inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a caſe that Gall make 

; it plain ; which! is the buſineſs of the ſix following pages, which are den in 
this caſe. 

Tus caſe is founded upon a ſuppoſition, which you ſeem willing to have 

thought that you borrowed either from J. S. or from me: whereas truly 
that ſuppoſition 1s ne ither that gentleman's nor mine, but pure'y your Lord- 
ſhip's own. For nowever grofsly Mr. J. S. has miſtaken (Which he has ſince 
acknowledged in print) the obvious ſenſe. of theſe words of my Effay, on g. iv. c. 7. 
which you ſay you ground your caſe; yet ] mutt do him right herein, that he $ 17. 
| himiclf ſuppoſed not, that any man in his wits ever in arb queſtioned | 
whether he himſelf were a man or no: though by a miltake (which I cannot 
but wonder at, in one ſo much CRErCHed in n controverſy as Mr. J. 8 ) he e 
me with ſaying it. 

Your Lordlhip indeed. ſays, „ that you think my words there may have 
another. meaning.“ Would you thereby infinuate, that you think ic potlible 
they ſhould have that meaning which J. S. once gave them? If you do not, 
my Lord, Mr. J. S. and his underſtanding them ſo, is in vein brought in here 
to countenance your maxing ſuch a {uppofition. it you do think thoſe words 
of wy Effay capable of ſuch a meaning as J S. gave them, there will appear 
a 54080 harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. J. 8.'s under ſtanding, | 
when ho miſtakes what is {aid in my book whether it will continue, now 
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Mr. J. 8. takes me right, I know not: but let us come to the caſe as you pr 
it. Your words are, 
LE us put the caſe, that men did in earneſt queſtion whether they were 


emen or not. Your Lordſhip ſays, you do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide general 


* maxims, how I can convince them that they are men.” Anſw. And do 


you, my Lord, ſee that with maxims you can convince them of that or any 
thing elſe? I confeſs, whatever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth 
while to reaſon with them about any thing. I believe you are the firſt that 
ever ſuppoſed a man ſo much beſide himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were 


a man or no, and yet ſo rational as to be thought capable of being convinced of 
that or any thing by diſcourſe of reaſon, This, methinks, is little different | 


from ſuppoſing a man in and out of his wits at the ſame time. 
BuT let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip fo lucky with your maxims, that you do 


. convince a man (that doubts of it) that he is a man; what proof, I beſ ech 


you, my Lord, is that of this propoſition, © that our true grounds of certamty 
depend upon ſome general principles of reaſon ?” _ 


On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 


ſetting upon him with your maxims cannot convince him ; are we not by this 


your caſe, to take this for a proof, te that general principles of reaſon are not 


'-ahe grounds of certainty ?” For it is upon the ſucceſs, or not ſucceſs of your 


endeavours to convinceiuch a man with maxims, that your Lordſhip puts the 


_ proof of this propolition, © that our true grounds of certainty depend upon 
general principles of reaſon ;” the iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, 


till you have found ſuch a man to bring it to trial: and fo the proof is far 


enough off, unleſs you think the caſe ſo plain, that every one fees ſuch a man 


| Ibid "Vie 


will be preſently convinced by your maxims, though I ſhould think it probable 
that moſt people may think he will not. 


Your Lordſhip adds, * for the way you look on, as moſt apt to prevail upon 


een extraordinary ſceptical men, is by general maxims and principles of | 


« re.ſon.” Anſw. This indeed is a reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe 


maxims, when you have to do with ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men; becauſe | 
you look on it as the likelieſt way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your 


looking on it as the beſt way to prevail on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical men, 


apy proof, that our true grounds of certainty deper:d upon ſome general 


* principles of reaſon?” for it was to make this plain, that this caſe was put. 


 FaRTueR, my Lord, give me leave to aſk, what we have here to do 


with the ways of convincing others of what they do not know or aſſent to? 
oo Lordſbip and J are not, as I think, diſputi ting of the methods of per- 
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ſuading others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but 
our debate here, is about the ground of certainty, in what ihey do know and 
aſſent to. 

How EVER, you go on to ſet down ſeveral maxims, which you! Jook on 2s 


molt apt to prevail upon your extraordinary ſceptical man, to convince him 
that he exiſts, and that he is a man. The maxims are, 


*© THAT nothing can have no operation. 
. ii 


N 
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« Tyar all different ſorts of being, are diftinzuilhed by eſſential properties. 
* THAT the eſſential properties of a man, are to reaſon, diſcourſe, &c. 


© THAT theſe properties: cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, wit hout a real 


© ſubſtance.” 
IVIII not queſtion whether a man cannot know that he illi, or be cer- 
tain (for it is of knowledge and certainty the queſtion here is) that he! is a man, 
without the help of theſe maxims. I will only crave leave to aſk, how you 
know that theſe are maxims? For methinks this,“ that the eſſential properties 


olf a man are reaſon, diſcourſe, &c.” an imperfeat propoſition, with“ and 


„ fo forth“ at the end of it, is a pretty ſort of maxim. That therefore which 


I deſire to be informed here, is, how your Lordſhip knows theſe, or any other 


propoſitions to be maxims; and how propoſitions, that are maxims, are to be 
diſtinguiſhed from propoſitions that are not maxims? and the reaſon why I 
inſiſt upon it, is this: becauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whether what 


I have ſaid in my chapter about maxims, ** overthrows all that has been 


 *« accounted ſcience and demonſtration, and lays the foundation of ſcepticiſm.” 


But I fear my requeſt, that you would be pleaſed to tell me, what you mean 


by maxims, that I may know what propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, : 


are, and what are not maxims ; will not be eaſily granted me: becauſe it would 
preſently put an end-to all that you impute to me, as ſaid in that chapter | 


| againſt maxims, in a ſenſe that I uſe not the word there. 
| Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my book, anſwer to the uſe you make 
of the four above-mentioned propoſitions, which you call maxims, as if I 
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were declared of an opinion, that maxims could not be of any uſe in arguing 


with others: which methinks you ſhould not have done, if you had conſi- 
dered my chapter of maxims, which you ſo often quote. For I there lay... 
8 maxims are uſeful to ſtop the mouths of wravglers to ſhew, that wrong 
* opinions lead to abſurdities, ca“ 


Fſtey, b. ir. 


C, 


7. 
U 


te, 


Your Lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, that © without the help of P. 109. 


<< theſe principles or maxims, I cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they 


c are men, in my way of ideas.” Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me 
leave to mind you again, that the queſtion is not what I can prove ; 
ther, in my way by ideas, I cannot without the help of theſe principles know 
that I am a man; and be certain of the truth of that, and ſeveral other pro- 
poſitions: I ſay, of ſeveral other propoſitions ; for I do not think you, in 


your way of certainty by reaſon, pretend to be certain of all truths; or to be 
able to prove (to: thoſe who doubt) all propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to 
convince every ons of every propoſition, that you yourſelf are certain of. 
There be many propoſitions 1 in Mr. Newton's excellent book, which there ace 


thouſands of people, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny 


themſelves to be men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or 


wi hout the uſe of maxims uſed in mathematicks, to convince of the truth of : 

and yet this would be no argument againſt his method of certainty, whereby he 
came to the knowledge that they are true. What therefore you can concluge, 
as to my way of certainty, from a Rees of my not be eing able, in my way 
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by ideas, to convince thoſe who 1 of it, that they are men, I do not ſee. 
But your Lordſhip is reſolved to prove that I cannot, and ſo you go on. 
p. 110. Your Lordſhip ſays, that“ | ſuppoſe that we mult have a clear and diſtinct ew 
of that we are certain of; and this you prove out of my chapter of maxims, 
where I ſay, that dh? on knows the ideas that he has, and that diſtinctly 
« and unconfuſedly one from another.” Anſw. I ſuſpected all along, that 
you miſtook what I meant by confuſed ideas. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to turn 
Eſgay, b. U. to my chapter of diſtinct and confuſed ideas, you will there find, that an idea, 
. 49. 5485 6. which is diſtinguiſhed in the mind from all others, may yet be confuſed : the 
confuſion being made by a careleſs application of diſtinct names to ideas, that 
are not ſufficien: ly diſtinct. Which having explained at large, in that chapter, 
I fall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to ſet down an inſtance: 
he that has the idea of the liquor that, circula ing though the heart of a ſheep, 
keeps that animal alive, and he that has the idea of the liquor that circulates: 
through the heart of a lobſter, has two different ideas; as diſtin as an idea 
of an aqueous, pellucid, cold liquor, is from the idea of a red, opake, hot 
liquor: but yet theſe two may be confounded, by giving the name blood to 
this vital circulating liquor of a- lobſter. 
Tus being conſidered, will new how what I have Gaid there may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, that to certainty, 1deas are not required, that are in all their 
parts perfectly clear and diſtin: becauſe certainty being ſpoken there of the 
knowledge of the truth of any propoſition, and propoſi:ions being made in 
words, it may be true, that notwithſtanding all the ideas we have in our 
minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and: diſtin; yet thoſe which 
we would ſuppole the terms in the propoſition: to ſtand for, may not be clear 
and diſtinct: either, 
1. By making the term ſtand for an uncertain idea, which we have not 
yet preciſcly determined in our minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 
tor one idea, ſometimes for another. Which though, when we reflect on 
them, they are diſtinct in our minds, yet by this uſe of a name undetermined 
in its ſignification, come to be Ge Or, 
Br ſappofing the name to ſtand for ſomething more than really! is in the 
eg, in our minds, which we make it a fign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſe, that 
2 man many years ſince, when he was young, eat a fruit, whoſe ſhape, ſize, 
conſiſtency and cclour, he has a perfect remembrance of; but the particular 
taſte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted him. 
This complex idea, as far as it is in his mind, it is evident, is there; and 
as far as he perceives it, when he reflects on it, is in all parts clear and diſtinct: 
but when he calls it a pine- apple, and will ſuppoſe, that name ſtands for the 
ſame preciſe complex idea, for which another man (Who newly eat of that 
fruit, and has the idea of the taſte of it alſo freſh ip his mind) uſes it, or 
for which he himſelf uſed it, when he had the taſte freſh in his memo! y z 


ic is phun his complex idea! in that part, which conſiſts in the taſte, is very 
| hq g | 
OC C0 ure. 
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I do not ſuppoſe, that to certainty it 1s requiſite, that an idea ſhould 
By in all its parts clear and diſtinct. I can be certain, that a pine-apple is not 
an artichoak, though my idea, which 1 ſuppoſe that name to ſtand lor, be in 
me obſcure and confuſed, in regard of its taſte. 
2. I Do not deny, but on the contrary, I affirm, that I can have a clear 


and diſtinct idea of a man (i. e. the idea I give the name man to, may be clear 
and diſtinct) though it ſhould be true, that men ate not yet agreed on the deter- 


mincd idea, that the name man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever confuſion there 
may be in the idea, to which that name is indeterminately applied; I do 


allow and affirm, that every one, if he pleaſes, may have a clear and diſtinct. 


idea of a man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the word man ſtand for: 
which, if he makes known to others in his diſcourſe with them about man, 


all verbal diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken when he uſes the term 


man. And if this were. but done with moſt of the glittering terms brandiſhed 


in diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little ſome men have to ſay, who 


with equivocal words and expreſſi ns, make no ſmall noiſe in controverſy. 
' Your Lordſhip concludes this part, by ſaying, © thus you have ſhewed how 
« inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty, and of what uſe and 


« neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon are.” Anſw. By the laws of 


_ diſputation, which in another place you expreſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound 


not to change the terms of the queſtion. This I crave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have looked into controverſy, I do not 
remember to have met with. any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay, to forget or change 


the queſtion as your Lordſhip. This, my Lord, I ſhould not venture to 


ſay, but upon very good grounds, which I ſhall be ready to give you an 
account of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. One example of it we have 


here: you ſay, © you have ſhewed how inconfiſtent my way of ideas is with. 


ii certainty, and of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of rea- 


« ſon are,” My Lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 155th page, you will 


ſee what you there promiſed was ** to ſhew the difference of my method of 
© certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon :” and particularly 


in the pages between that and this, the certainty of principles, which you ſay 
is one of thoſe two things, wherein the way of certainty by reaſon lics. Inſtead 
of that, your Lordſhip concludes here, that you have thewed two things: 

1. How inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true certainty.” Whereas 


it ſhould be to ſhew the inconſiſtency or difference of my method of cer- 
«< tainty -by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon ;” which are two 
very different propoſitions. And before you undertake to ſhew, that my me- 
thod of certainty is inconſiſtent with true certainty ; it will be neceſſary for 
you to define, and tell us wherein true certainty conſiſts, which your Lordſhi p 


hitherto has ſhewn no great forwardneſs to do. 


2. ANOTHER thing which you ſay you have done, is, © that you have 


ee thewn of what uſe and neceſſity theſe general principles of reaſon are.” Anf. 
Whether by theſe general principles you mean thoſe propolitions which you 


{ct down, page 108. and call there maxims, or any other propolitions which you 
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have not any where ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are, that 
you mean here by „ theſe,” I know not how the uſefulneſs of theſe your 
general principles, be they what they will, came to be a queſtion between 


your Lordſhip and me here. If you have a mind to ſhew any miſtakes of 


mine in my chapter of maxims, which, you fay, you think extraordinary for 
the deſign of it, 1 ſhall not be unwilling to be rectified; but that the uſeful- 
neſs of principles 1 is not what is here under debate between us, I, with ſub- 


million, 6flirm. That which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, that the 
ceriainty of principles, which is the way of certainty by reafon, is different 


from my way of certainty by ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to ſay in 
your words, that“ thus I have,” J humbly conceive, made it appear, that 
vou have not “ ſhewed any difference, much leſs any inconſiſtency of my 
© method of certainty by ideas, and the methed of certainty by reaſon,” in that 
firſt part, which you aſſign of certainty by reaſon, viz. certainty of principles. 
co now to the ſecond part, which you aflign of certainty by reaſon, 
viz. certainty of deductions. I only crave leave firſt to ſet down theſe w ords 
in the latter end of your diſcourſe, which we have been conſidering, where 


your Lordſhip ſays, “ you begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made 


< me ſay, That I had diſcourſed with very rational men who denied them- 


e ſelves to be men.” Anſw. I do not know what may be done by thoſe who 
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have fuch a command over the pronouns © they” and them,“ as to put © they 


« themſelves” for © they.” I ſhall therefore deſire my reader to turn to that 
paſſage of my book, and ſee whether he too can be fo lucky as your Lordſhip, 
and can with you begin to think, that by theſe words, who have actually 


denied, that they, i. e. infants and changelings,, are men;“ I meant, Who 
actually denied that they themſelves were men. 


Your Lordſhip, to prove my method of certainty by ideas, to be has. 


from, and inconſiſtent with, your ſecond part of the certainty by reaſon, which, 


you ſay, lies in the certainty of deductions, begins thus: © that you come now ẽ 
© to the certainty of reaſon, in making deductions; and here you ſhall briefly 
% lay down the grounds of certainty, which the antient philoſophers went 


upon, and then compare my way of ideas with. them.” To which give 


me leave, my Lord, to reply; 

(I.) THAT, I humbly conceive, it ſhould havs been grounds of certainty in. 
making deductions] which the antient philoſophers went upon; or elſe they 
will be nothing to the propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here 


to prove. Now of the certainty in making deductions, I fee none of the an- 


tients rroduced by your Lordſhip, who ſay any thing to ſhew, wherein it 
80 but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, „in his method of inferring one 
thing from another, went upon this common principle of reaſon, that what 
ce things agree in a third, agree among themſelves.” And it ſo falls out, that 
ſo far as he goes towards the ſhewing wherein the certainty of deductions con- 
liſts, be and I agree, 2515 evident by what I ſay in my Effay. And it Ariſtotle 
had gone any farther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two things 
azrce with a third, he would have paced that ee in the perception. 
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of that agreement, as J have done, and then he and 1 ſhould have perſectly 
agreed. I preſume to ſay, if Ariſtotle had gone farther in this matter, he 
would have placed our knowledge or certainty of the agreement of any two 
things in the perception of their agreement, And let not any one from hence 
think, I attribute too much to myſelf in ſaying, that that acute and judicious 
philoſopher, if he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have 
done. For it he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but 
that it was ſo obvious and evident, that it appeared lupe us to name 
it. For who can doubt that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two 
things agree, conſiſts in the perception of elt ag” eement?. What elle can it 
poſſibly conſiſt in? It is ſo obvious, that it would be a little ez :traordinary to 
think, that he that went ſo far could miſs it. And I ſhould wonder, if any 
one ſhould allow the eertainty of deduction to conſiſt in the agreement of two 
things in a third, and yet ſhould deny that the Knowledge or certa: inty of that 
agreement conſiſted in the perception of it. 3 
(2.) In the next place, my Lord, ſuppoſing my method of cerratnty, in. los 
_ deductions, were different from thoſe of the antients ; this, at beſt, would be 
only, that which I call © argumentum ad vetecundianm ; „ which proves not on EM. b. N 
vr hich fide reaſon is, though L in modeſty, ſhould llrer nothing to their c. 17. 919.5 
authorities. 
630 lui antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the grounds of certainty; what can their authorities ſignify in 
the caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from reaſon, in differing from 
any of them, more than that they differ from reaſon, in differing one from an- 
other? And therefore, after all the different authorities produced by you out of 
your great meaſure of reading, the matter will at laſt reduce itſelf to this: 
point, that your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the certainty of reason, in 
making deductions, conſiſts; and then ſhew wherein my method of making 
deductions, differs from it : which, whether you have done or no, we {hall 
ſee in what follows. 
YouR Lordſhip cloſes your very learned, and to other purpoſes very off), 
account of the opinions of the antients, concerning certainty, with theſe 
words; © that thus you have, in as few words as you could, laid together P. 120, 
A thoſe old methods of certainty, which have obtained greateſt reputation in | 
© the world.” Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, that the 
propoſition you are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this place, 
is concerning the certainty of deductions, and not concerning certainty in 
general. I ſay not this, that I am willing to decline the examination of my 
method of certainty in general, any way, or in any place: but I ſay it to 
obſerve, that in diſcourſes of this nature, the laws of diſputation have wiſely 
ordered the propoſition under debate,. to. be kept to, and that in the ſame 
terms, to avoid wandering, obſcurity and confuliun. | 
I THEREFORE proceed now to conſider what uſe your Lordſhip makes of 
the ancients, againſt my way of certainty in general; fince you think fit to. 
make no uſe of them, as to the certainty of reaſon, in mak ing deduckions: 
| tnougn 
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though it is under this your ſecond branch of certainty by reaſon, that you 
bring them in. 
T. 10. Von firſt objeCtion. here, is that old one again, that my way of certaint! 
by ideas is New. Anſw. Your calling of it new, does not prove it to be dif- 
| 1 from that of reaſon: but your Lordſhip proves it to be new, 
bil. 1. Brcause here [i. e. in my way] we have no general principles.” 
Ale I do, as your Lordihip knows, own the truth and certainty of the 
received general maxims; and J contend for the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of 
ſelf- evident propofitions in all certainty, whether of inſtitution or demonſtra- 
tion: What therefore thoſe general principles are, which you have not in my 
way of certainty by ideas, which your Lordſhip has in your way of certainty 
by reaſon, I beſcech you to tell me, and thereby to make good this aſſertion 
againſt me. 
2. Your Lordſhip ſays, © that here [i. e. in my way] we have no antece- 

* dents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration.” Anſw. 
ir your Lordſhip here means, that there be no antecedents and conſequents 
in my book, or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of ſyllogiſm as a form of argu- 

mentation, that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain, But if by 
«© here we have no antecedents and conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical methods of 
„ demonſtration,” you mean, that I do not place'certainty, in having antece- 
dents and conſsquents, or in making of ſyllogiſms, I grant I do not; I have 
ſaid ſyllogiſms, inſtead of your words, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration ; ; 
which examined, amount here to more than ſyllogiſms: for ſyllogiſtical me- 
thods are nothing but mode and figure, i. e. ſyllogiſms; and the rules of 
ſyllogiſms are the ſame, whether the ſyllogiſms be uſed in demonſtration or in 
probability. But it was convenient for you to fay, “ ſyllogiſtical methods of 
_« demonſtration,” if you would have it thought, that certainty 1s placed 1 in it: 
for to have named bare ſyllogiſm, without annexing demonſtration to it, 
would have ſpoiled all, ſince every one, who knows what ſyllogiſm is, 
knows it may as well be uſed in topical or  fallacious. arguments, as in 
demonſtration. 

_ YouR Lordſhip E PII me e then, that in my way by ideas, I do not place 
certainty, in having antecedents and conſequents. And pray, my Lord, do 

you in your way by r reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, that every body 
has, or may have certainty in every thing he diſcourſes out; for every one, 

in any diſcourſe he makes, has, or 275 if he pleaſes, have antecedents and 
conſequents. 

AGAIN, your Lordſhip charges me, that I do not place certainiy in 90 lo- 
giſm, I crave leave to aſk again, and does your Lordſhip? And is this the 
difference between your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty 
by ideas? Why elle is it objected to me, that J do not, if your Lordſhip does 

not place certainty in ſ\llogil (im? And if you do, I know nothing ſo requiſite, 
as that you ſhould adviſe all people, women and all, to betake themſelves 
immediately to the univerſities, and to the learning of logick; to put them- 
ſeiye: out of the dangerous ſlate of icepticiſm : tor there young lads, by being 


taught 
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taught ſyllogiſm, arrive at certainty; whereas, without mode and figure, the 


merchant cannot be certain that his account is right caſt up, nor the ſady that 
her coach is not a wheel-barrow, nor her dairy- "maid that one and one pound 
of butter, are two pounds of butter, and two and two four; and all for want of 
mode and figure: nay, according to this rule, whoever lived before Arittotle, 

or him, whoever -it was, that firſt introduced ſyllogiſm, could not be certain 
of any thing; no, not that there was a God, which will be the pre lent ſtate 
of the far greateſt part of mankind (to paſs by whole nations of the eaſt, a3 
China and Indoſtan, &c.) even in the chriſtian world, who to this day have 

not the ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration, and ſo cannot be certain of any 
thing. 
3. YouR Lordſhip farther ſays, that in my way of certainty by ads we 
«© have no criterion.” Anſw. 
two ideas, and not to perceive the agreement or d lagreement of two ideas is, 
I think, a criterion to diſtinguiſh what a man 1s certain of, from what he is 
not certain of. Has your Lordſhip any other or better criterion to diſtinguiſh 
certainty from uncertainty? It you have, I repeat again my earneſt rec, oueſt, 


as not to conceal it, If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a criterion, 

when J have fo plain a one, objected to my way of certainty, and my way 10 
often accuſed of a tendency to ſcepticiſm and infidelity, when you yourſelf 
have not a better? And I think I may take the liberty to lay, if 104885 be not 
the ſame, you have not ſo good. 


becomes me, to preſs you fo hard concerning ycur own way; and to aſk, 


ſyllogiſms; and whether it has any other or better criterion, than what I have 
given: your Lordſhip will poſſibly think it enough, that“ you have Jaid down 
the grounds of certainty which the antient Grecians went upon,” My 
Lord, if you think fo, I muſt be ſatisfied with it: 


' ſappoſed coming ſhort of certainty, you charge with a tendency to ſcepticiſm 


BuT, m 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own opinions are to your- 
ſelf, and your not diſcovering them, muſt paſs for a ſufficient reafon for your 
not diſcovering them: and if you think fit to over-lay a poor infant modern 


tarch, and the like; and heaps of quotations out of the antients; who is not 
preſently to think it dead, and that there is an end of it? EST when it 
will have too much envy for any one to open his mouth in deſence of a notion, 


world is in perfect i ignorance and uncertainty, and is fure of nothing. The 


To perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 


that you would be pleaſed to do that right to your way of certainty by reaſon, 


PERHAPS your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than 


whether your way of certainty lies in having antecedents and conſequents, and 


though perhaps others will 
think it ſtrange, that in a diſpute about a methed of certainty, which for its 


and infidelity, you ſhould produce only the different opinions of other men, 
concerning certainty, to make good this charge, without declaring any of thoſe 
different opinions or grounds of certainty to be true or falſe: and ſome 
may be apt to ſuſpect that you yourſelf are not yet reſolved wherein to place it. 
my Lord, I know too well what your diſtance above me requires of : 


notion with the great and weighty names of Pythagoras, Plato, Arielle; Plu- 


which is declared by your Lordſhip to be different from what thoſe great men 
| 1a E 4 
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be inconſiſtent with the way of certainty by reaſon, by proving it new; which 


pleaſes, ſignified by words: which put into propoſitions, whereof ſome are 
general principles, ſome are or may be antecedents, and ſome conſequents, and 
tome put together in mode and figure, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration. 


tions, as well as any other? And may not thoſe propoſitions, wherein the terms 


and make maxims, as well as any other propoſitions, whoſe terms ſtand not 
for ideas, if your Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And if thus ideas can be 


any man's authority, is barely to believe, but not to Know or be certain. 


general principles; no criterion ;. no antecedents and conſequents; no ſyllo- 
« gillical methods of demonſtration : and yet we are told of a better way of 


Mr. Lockk's ſecond Reply to the 
ſaid, whoſe words are to be taken without any more ado, and who are not to 
be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. Though I crave leave to ſay, 
that however infallible oracles they were, to take things barely upon their, or 


Tuus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently proved my way of certainty by ideas to 


you prove only by ſaying, that „it is ſo wholly new, that here we have no 
« certainty to be attained merely by the help of ideas ;” add, if your Lordſhip 
For, pray my Lord, may not words, that ſtand for ideas, be put into propoſi- 
ſtand for ideas, be as well put into antecedents and conſequents, or ſyllogiſms, 


brought into maxims, antecedents and conſequents, and ſyllogiſtical methods 


of demonſtration, what inconſiſtency has the way of certainty by ideas, with 


in mode and figure? For as for principles or maxims, we ſhall know whether 
your principles or maxims are a way to certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell 


_ certainty is new, or that they had any way of certainty different from mine; 


with the way of certainty by reaſon, which was the propoſition to be proved. 


P. 122. 


diate perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as expreſſed in 


ideas, thus to prove its newneſs, you betake yourſelf preſently to your old 
ſuch a way of certainty by ideas, and yet the ideas themſelves are ſo uncer- 


though to thoſe who uſe names uncer:ainly, it may be uncertain what idea that 
name ſtands for. And as to obſcure and confuſed ideas, no idea is fo obſcure 


_ propoſition, joins it with another in that part which is clear and diſtin, may 


therefore to your Lordthip's queſtion, © how is it poſſible for us to have a 


thoſe ways of certainty by reaſon ; if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, that cer- 
tainty conſiſts in propoſitions put together as antecedents and conſequents, and 


us what it is, that to your Lordſhip, makes a maxim or principle, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from other propoſitions; and whether it be any thing but an imme- 


that propolition. To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alleged out of 
the antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, proved that my way of 


much leſs have you proved that my way of certainty by ideas is inconſiſtent 
Your Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my way of certainty by 
topick of obſcure and confuſed ideas; and aſk, © but how comes there to be 


©« tain and obſcure?” Anſw. No idea, as it is in the mind, is uncertain ; 


in all its parts, or ſo confounded with all other ideas, but that one, who, ina 


perceive its agreement or diſagreement, as expreſſed in that propofitton ; though 
when names are uſed for ideas, which are in ſome part obt.ure or confounded 
with other ideas, there can be no propoſitions made which can produce 
certainty concerning that, wherein the idea is obſcure and confuſed. And 


ear 


Biſhop of Worceſter, 


ec clear perception of the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not 
clear and diſtinct?“ I anſwer, very well; becauſe an obſcure or confuſed 
idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtinct in all its parts, may be com- 
pared with another in that part of it, which is clear and diſtinct: which will, 
I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe difficulties, inconſiſtencies and contradic- 
tions, Which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with, from my words quoted 

in thoſe two pages. DEE: 1 : 
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| | | „„ „ FP. 121, 122. 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the certainty of deductions, in the way of ideas, was inconſiſtent with 
the certainty of deductions, in the way of reaſon, brings here a new charge P. 122. 
upon my way of certainty, viz. ** that I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe _ 
and doubtful ideas, from true and certain.“ Your Lordſhip ſays, the aca- P. 123. 
demicks went upon ideas, or repreſentations of things to their minds; and 
pray, my Lord, does not your Lordſhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. J. S. ſo won 
upon your Lordſhip, by his ſolid philoſophy againſt the fancies of the ideiſts, 
that you begin to think him in the right in this too; where he fays, “ that S lid Philofo- | 
«© notions are the materials of our knowledge; and that a notion is the very 9% 4 8 85 
thing itſelf exiſting in the underſtanding?” For ſince I make no doubt but 
that, in all your Lordſhip's knowledge, you will allow, that you have ſome 
immediate objects of your thoughts, which are the materials of that knowledge, 
about which it is employed, thoſe immediate objects, if they are not as Mr. 
J. S. ſays, the very things themſelves, muſt be ideas. Not thinking your 
Lordſhip therefore yet fo perfect a convert of Mr. J. S's, that you are per- 
ſuaded, that as often as you think of your cathedral church, or of Des Cartes's 
\ vortices, that the very cathedral church at Worceſter, or the motion of thoſe. 
_ vortices, itſelf exiſts in your underſtanding ; when one of them never exiſted 
but in that one place at Worceſter, and the other never exiſted any where in 
ce rerum natura.“ I conclude, your Lordſhip has immediate objects cf your 
mind, which are not the very things themſelves exiſting in your underſtand- 
ing; which if, with the academicks, you will pleaſe to call repreſentations, as 
I ſuppoſe you will, rather than with me ideas, it will make no difference. 
Tais being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame objection againſt your way of 
certainty by reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my way of certainty by 
ideas (for upon the compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I return : 
your words here again, viz. © that you have no criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe p. 122, 123. 
« and doubtful repreſentations from true and certain; how then can any man 
abe ſecure, that he is not impoſed upon in your Lordſhip's way of repreſen- 
3 %% VVVVVFVVVVVVVCVCVCVVV On 
Your Lordſhip ſays, I tell you of a way of certainty by ideas, and never p. 124. 125. 
offer any ſuch method for examining them, as the academicks required for 
their probability.“ Anſw. I was not, I confeſs, fo well acquainted with 
What the academicks went upon for the criterion of a greater probability, as 
your Lordſhip is; or if I had, I writing, as your Lordſhip knows, out of my 
oven thoughts, could not well tranſcribe out of them. But that 'you ſhould 
tell me, I never offer any criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe from true ideas, I cannot 
but wonder; and therefore crave leave to beg your Lordſhip to look again into 
VOL, I. "4X i 
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b. il. c. 32. of my Eſſay; and there, 1 perſuade myſelf, you will find a crite- 
rion, whereby true and falſe ideas may be diſtinguiſhed. 

Your Lordſhip brings for inſtance the idea of ſolidity ; but what it is an 
inſtance of, I confeſs I do not ſee: * Your Lordſhip charges on my way of 


„ certainty, that I have to criterion to diſtinguiſh talſe and doubtful ideas 


5. 12% 24. 


» - 
FE. 125. 


« from true and certain; which is followed by an account you give, how the 


« academicks examined their ideas or. repreſentations, before they allowed 
« them to prevail on them to give an aſſent, as to a greater probability, 5 
Aud then you tell me, that © I never Offer any ſuch method for examining 


« them, as the academick- required for their probability:“ to which your 


Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; as for inflance, my firſt idea, which 1 20 


« upon, of ſolidity.“ Would nat one now expect, that this ſhould be an 


inſtance to make good your, Lordſhip's charge, that I bad no crite rion to 


diſtinguiſh, whether my idea of {olidity v were falſe and doubtful, or true and 


5 
2 
oP 


certain? 


To ſhew that I have no ſuch criterion, your Lordſhip aſks me two queſtions; 7 


. the firſt is, how my idea of ſolidity comes to be clear and diſtin?” I will 


ſuppoſe for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtinct: how 
will this prove, that I have no criterion to know whether it be true or falſe ? 


For the queſtion here is not about Knowing how an idea comes to be clear and 


diſtinct; but huw I ſhall know whether it be true or falſe. But your. Lord- | 
ſhip' 8 following words ſeem to aim at a farther objection; your words all toge- 


ther are, how this idea” li. e. my idea of ſolidity, which conſiſts in repletion 


of ſpace, with an exclufion of all other ſolid ſubſtances] « comes to be clear 


and diſtin to me, when others who go in the ſame way of ideas, have quite 
„another idea of it?“ My Lord, I defire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe 


ce others” are, ho go in the ſame way of ideas with me, who have quite 
another idea of this my idea than I have; for to this idea I could be ſure that 


Sit,“ in any other writer but your Lordſhip, muſt here refer: but, my Lor 14 
it is one of your privileged particles, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But let 


it be ſo, that others have quite another idea of it than 1 ;, how, does that prove, 
that I have no criterion to diſtinguiſh whether my idea of ſolidity be true or no? 


Your Lordſhip farther adds, “ that thoſe others think that they have as 
«© plain and diſtinct an idea, that extenſion and body are the ſame: and then 


your Lordthip aſks, now what COR is there to come to a certainty in 


„ this matter ?” Anſw. In what matter, I beſeech. your Lordſhip ? If it be 


B. ii. e. 32. 


P. 138. 


whether my idea of ſolidity be a true idea, Which! is the matter here in queſ- 


tion, in this matter L have given a criterion to know, in my Eſſay: if it be to 


decide the queſtion, whether the word © body“ more properly ſtands for the 
fmple idea of ſpace, or for the complex idea of ſpace and ſolidity together, 


that is not the queſtion here; nor can there be any. other criterion to decide it 
by, but the propriety of our language. el 5 


411 217 


Bor your Lordſhip adds, “ ideas can have no, way * certainty in them- 
s ſclves, if it be poſſible for even philoſophical and rational” men, tg, fall. into 
© ſuch contrary ideas about the ſame thing; and both ſides think their, ideas to 
be clear and distinct. If this were ſo, L do not [ce how this would any way- 


4 Noble, 


1 65 Biſhop of Worceſter. 


rove, that I had no criterion whereby it might be diſcerned, whether my 
idea of ſolidity were true'or no; which was to be proved, Wo: 
Bur at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls“ contrary ideas about the fame 
« thing,” is nothing but a difference about a name. For I think no body will 
ſay, that the idea of extenſion, and the idea of folidity are the fame ideas: all 
the difference then between thoſe philoſophical and rational men, which your 
Lordſhip mentions here, is no more but this, whether the nm ple idea of pure 
extenſion ſhall be called body, or whether the complex ideas of extenſion and 


ſolidity joined together, ſhall be called body; which will be no more than a 
bare verbal diſpute to any one, who does not take ſounds for things, and make 
the word body ſomething'more than a fign of what the ſpeaker would ſignify 


by it. But what the ſpeaker makes the term body ſtand for, cannot be pre- 


ciſely known, till he has determined it in his own mind, and made it Known 


to another; and then there can between them be no longer a diſpute about the 
ſignification of the word: v. g. if one of thoſe philolophical rational men tells 
your Lordſhip, that he makes the term body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple 
idea of pure extenſion, your Lordſſip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty 


concerning this thing ; but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordihip 


muſt ſuppoſe in his mind the ſimple idea of extenſion, as the thing he means 
by body. If, on the other fide, another of thole philoſophical rational men 
ſhall tell your Lordſhip, that he makes the term body to ſtand preciſely for a 
complex idea made up of the fimple ideas of extenſion and ſolidity joined toge- 
ther; your Lordſhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this 


thing: but whenever he uſes the word body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, 


and allow the idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. 9 7855 - 
As your Lordſhip can allow this different uſe of the term body in theſe 


different men, without changing any idea, or any thing in your own mind, 
but the application of the ſame term to different ideas, which changes neither 


the truth nor certainty of any of your Lordſhip's ideas, from what it was before: 
ſo thoſe two philoſophical rational men may, in diſcourſe one with ano her, 
agree to uſe that term body, for either of thoſe two ideas, which they pleaſe, 


without at all making their ideas, on either fide, falſe or uncertain. But if 


they will conteſt which of theſe ideas the ſound body ought to ſtand for, it is 


\ viſible their difference is not about any reality of things, but the propriety of 


ſpeech ; and their diſpute and doubt is only about the ſignification of a word. 
* Your Lorsſhip's ſecond queſtion is, «© whether by this idea of ſolidity, we 
may come to know what it is” Anw. 1 muſt aſk you here again, what 


you mean by it? If your Lordſhip by it means ſolidity, then your queſtion 
"runs thus: whether by this (i. e. my] “ idea of ſolidity, we may come to know | 
«what ſolidity is?“ Anſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by the term 


ſolidity, what I mean by the term ſolidity; for then] have told you what it 


is, in the chapter above-cited by your Lordſhip : if you mean any thing elſe by 


ts ferm ſolidity, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by 


it, 1. will tell your Lordſhip what ſolidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you 
will find yourſelf obliged to do, if what I have ſaid of ſolidity does not ſatisfy 
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hip what a thing is when expreſſed by you in a term, which I do not know 


p. 126. 


vour Lordſhip thinks certainty may be attributed to ſingle ideas) than the not 


p. fl. c. 4. 87%. To my ſaying in my Eſſay, that if any one aſks me what this ſolidity is, 


of propoſitions, my book ſends every one to his ideas; but for the getting of. 


' Efay above-mentioned. If your Lordthip means what is the real internal 
conſtitution, that phyſically makes ſolidity in things; if I anſwer I do not 


„ tainty: and are we, ſays your Lordſbip, ſent back again from our ideas to 
e our ſenſes?” Anſw. I cannot help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the deſign 


and ſhall be glad you would tell me what you mean by it. 
demonſtration of my contradicting myſelf; © and are we ſent back again, from 


„ ſjonify then?” i. e. if a man be ſent to his ſenſes for the idea of ſolidity. 


 dilazreement of ideas is perceived; which is the certainty I ſpeak of, and no 


< explication of ſolidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it is, when he tells 


things, my Lord, I beſeech you, are thoſe which you here tell me are given 


be fatisfed, there are no things given over in the caſe, but only the names 


Mr. Locku's ſecond Reply to the 
vou what it is. For you will not think it reaſonable I ſhould tell your Lord. 
what your Lordihip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for. 
Bor your Lordſhip aſks, + wherein it conſiſts ;” if you mean wherein the 
idea of it conſiſts, that I have already told your Lordſhip, in the chapter of my 
know, that will no more make my idea of ſolidity not to be true or certain (if 


knowing the phyſical conſtitution, whereby the parts of bodies are ſo framed as 


to cohere, makes my idea of coheſion not true or certain, 


« 1] ſend him to his ſenſes to inform him ;” your Lordſhip replies,“ you 
* thought the deſign of my book would have ſent him to his ideas for cer- 


of my book: for what concerns certainty, i. e. the knowledge of the truth 


ſimple ideas of ſenſation, my book ſends him only to his ſenſes. But your 
Lordſhip uſes certainty here, in a ſenſe I never uſed it, nor do underſtand it 
in; for what the certainty of any ſimple idea is, I confeſs I do not know, 


 HoweveR, in this ſenſe you alk me, and that as if your queſtion carried a 


© our ideas to our ſenſes?” Anſw. My Lord, every one is ſent to his ſenſes 
to get the {imple ideas of ſenſation, becauſe they are no other way to be got. 
Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther queſtion, © what do theſe ideas 


I anſwer, to ſhew him the certainty of propoſitions, wherein the agreement or 


other : but what the certainty is which your Lordſhip ſpeaks of in this and the 
following page, I confeſs I do not underſtand. For. 
Your Lordſhip adds, that I ſay farther, * that if this be not a ſufficient 


me what thinking is; or explains to me, what extenſion and motion are.” 
„ Are we not now in the true way to certainty, when ſuch things as theſe 
« are piven over, of which we have the cleareft evidence by ſenſation and 
* reflection ? For here I make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear and 
« giſtin& notions of theſe things, as to diſcourſe into a blind man the ideas 
«of light and colours. Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” Anſw. What 


over, of which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation or reflection? It 
is likely you will tell me, they are extenſion and motion. But, my Lord, 
| crave the liberty to ſay, that when. you have conſidered again, yon will 


exten ſion 


extenſion and motion; and concerning them too, nothing is given over, but 
a power of defining them. When you will be pleaſed to lay by a little the 
warmth of thoſe queſtions of triumph, which I meet with in this paſſage, 
and tell me what things your Lordſhip makes theſe names extenfion and 
motion to ſtand for; you perhaps will not find, that I make it impoflible 
for thoſe, who have their ſenſes, to get the ſimple ideas, ſignified by theſe 
names, very clear and diſtin by their ſenſes: though I do ſay, that 
theſe, as well as all other names of. ſimple ideas, cannot be defined; nor any 
ſimple ideas be brought into our minds by words, any more than the ideas of 
light and colours can be diſcourſed into a blind man: which is all I do fay in 
thoſe words of mine, which your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have 
given over things, whereof we have the cleareſt evidence. And fo from my 
being of opinion, that the names of ſimple ideas cannot be defined, nor thoſe 
ideas got by any words: whatſoever, - which is all that I there ſay; your Lord- 
_ ſhip very pathetically expreſſes yourſelf, as if in my way all were gone, cer- 
tainty were loſt 3; and if my method ſhould be allowed, there is an end of all 
knowledge in the world. T03-380 ed ens 
Tux reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my way of certainty, is, “ that J P. 127. 
_ (6+ here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and diſtin& notions of 
„ theſe things, [i. e. extenſion and motion] as to diſcourſe into a blind man 
the idea of light and colours.” Anſw. What clear and diſtinct notions or 
ideas are, I do-underſtand : but what your Lordſhip means by certain notions, . 
ſpeaking here, as you do, of fimple ideas, I muſt own I do not underſtand, 
That for the attaining thoſe ſimple ideas I. ſend men to their ſenſes, I ſhall 
think I am in the right, till. I hear from your Lordſhip better arguments to 
convince me of my miſtake, than theſe: are we not now in the true way to Ibid. 
« certainty ? Is not this a rare way of certainty?” And if your Lordſhip has 
a better way to get-clcar-and diſtinct ſimple ideas, than by the ſenſes, you will 
oblige me, and I- think the: world too, by a diſcovery of it. Till then, I 
ſhall continue in the ſame. mind I. was of, when 1 writ that paſſage, viz. That Ex, b. ii, 
words can do nothing towards it, and that for the reaſon which I there. pro- © 4: 55-0 
miſed, and is to be found, Eſſay, b. iii. c. 4: $ 7, &c. And therefore to your 
Lordſhip's ſaying, “ that thus you have ſhewed, that I have no ſecurity againſt P. 127. 
« falſe and uncertain ideas, no criterion to judge them by;“ I think I may 
fecurely reply, that with ſubmiſſion thus ſhewing it, is not ſhewing it at all; 
nor will ever ſhew, that I have no ſuch criterion, even when we ſhal add your 
Lordſhip's farther inference, © now here again our ideas deceive us.” Which F. 128. 
- ſuppoſing it a good inference from theſe words of mine, ©* that molt of our 
« fimple ideas are not the likeneſſes of things without us;” yet it ſeems to 
me, to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon: becauſe the propoſition to be proved, 
is, as I humbly conceive, not that our ideas deceive us, but that I have not 
- «;Feriterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas t 459 
I ,x it be brought to prove that J have no criterion; Ic have this to ſay, that 1 
neither well underſtand what it is for our ideas to deceive us in the way of 
Leꝛftainty ;; nor, in the beſt ſenſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it proves that 
777— —ꝛ—ꝛ—e — Aae 
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P. 128. 


Ibid. 


Mr. Lock E's ſecond Reply to the 


I have no criterion ; nor laſtly, how it follows from my faying that moſt of PIR 
ſimple ideas are not reſemblances. | 

Your Lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, that in this way by 
ideas, which are confeſſed not to be reſemblances, men are hindered, and can- 


not go far in the knowledge of what they defire to know of the nature of thoſe 


objects, of which we have the ideas in our minds. If this ſhould be ſo, what 
is this, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to your ſhewing that I have no criterion ? 


but that this is a fault in the way by ideas, I ſhall be convinced, when your 


Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhew me, how in your way of certainty by reaſon, 
we can know more of the nature of things without us; or of that which cauſes 
theſe. ideas or perceptions in us, But, I humbly conceive, it is no objection to 
the way of ideas, if any one will deceive himſelf, and expect certainty by ideas, 


in things where certainty is not to be had; becauſe he is told how knowledge 
or certainty is got by ideas, as far as men attain to it. And ſince your Lordſhip 
is here comparing the ways of certainty by ideas and by reaſon, as two different 


and inconſiſtent ways, I humbly crave leave to add, that when you can ſhewy 
me any one propoſition, which you have attabied to a certainty of, in your 


Way of certainty by reaſon, which I cannot attain to a certainty of in my way 


of certainty by ideas; I will acknowledge my Ely. to be gwlty of whateyer 
your Lordſhip pleaſes. _ | 


' Your Lordſhip concludes, © fo that theſe ideas are really nothing but names, 
« if they be not repreſentations.” Anſw. This does not yet ſhew, that 1 
have no criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; the thing that your 
Lordſhip is thus ſhewjng. . For, I may have a criterion to diſtinguiſh true from 
falſe ideas, though that criterion. concern not names at all. For your Lord- 


ſhip, in this propoſition, allowing none to be ideas, but what are repreſentations ; 
the other, which you ſay are nothing but names, are not concerned in 


the criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas: becauſe it relates to 


nothing but ideas, and. the diſtinguiſhing of them one from another; unleſs 


dune and falſe ideas can, he any thing but ideas, i. e. ideas and not ideas at the 


ſame time. 8 


Bur farther, I crave leave to anſwer, that your Lordſhip! $ propoſition, viz. 
<< that theſe ideas are really nothing but names, if they be not the repreſen- = 
« tations of things;” ſeems to me no conſequence from my words, to which 
it is ſubjoined, though it is introduced with = ſo that: for, methinks, it carries 
ſomething like a contradiction in it. I ſay, © moſt of our fiwple ideas of 
« ſenſation, are not the likeneſs of ſomething without us?“ your Lordſhip 


infers, “ if fo, theſe ideas are really nothing but names; Which, as it ſeems 
to me, is as much as to ſay, theſe ideas, that are ideas, are not ideas, but names 
only. Methinks they might be allowed to be ideas, and that is all they pretend 
to be, though they do not reſemble that which produces them. I cannot hel 


thinking a ſon ſomething really more than a bare name, though he has not the 
luck to reſemble his father, who begot him: and the black and blue which 1 
ſee, 1 cannot conclude but to be ſomething beſides the words black and blue 


| (wherever your Lordſhip ſhall place that ſomething, either in my perception 


only, 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


IJ 


only, or in my kin) though it reſemble not at all the ſtone, that with a 


knock produced it. 
SHOULD your Lordſhip put your two hands, whereof one is hot and the 


other cold, into Iukewarm water; it would be hard to think that the idea of 


heat produced in you by one of your hands, and the idea of cold by the other, 
were the likeneſſes and very reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame water, 


ſince the ſame water could not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch 
real contrarieties. Wherefore ſince, as it is evident, they cannot be repreſen- 


tations of any thing in the water, it follows by your Lordſhip's doQrine here, 
that if you ſhould declare what you feel, viz. that you feel heat and cold 1 in 


that water, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by the other; you mean nothing by 
heat and cold: heat and cold in the caſe are nothing but names; and your Lord- 


ſhip, in truth, feels nothing but theſe two names. 


YouR Lordſhip, ! in the next place, proceeds to examine my way of 8 
ſtration. Whether you do this to ſhew that I have no criterion, whereby to 


diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; or to ſhew, that my way of certainty by 
ideas is inconſiſtent with the certainty of deductions by reaſon;“ (for theſe were 
the things you ſeemed to me to have undertaken to ſhew, 498 therefore to 


be upon in this place) does not appear; but this appears by the words u here- 


with you introduce this examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong. 


Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible that your former diſcourſe bad 
led you towards doing me wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this 


new one of demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no wrong. Can it 


be thought now, that you forget this promiſe, before you get half through your. 


examen? or is a miſciting my words, and miſrepreſenting my ſenſe, no wron? N 
Your Lordſhip, in this very examen, ſeis down a long quotation out of niy 
Eſlay, and in the cloſe you tell me; © theſe are my own words which your 
« Lordſhip has ſet down at large, that I may not complain that you miſfrepre- 


ſent my ſenſe: this one would think guaranty enough in a leſs man than 


11 


P. 129. 


Ibid. 


P. 133. 


your Lordſhip: and yet, my Lord, I muſt crave leave to complain, that not 


only my ſenſe, but my very words, ate in that quotation miſrepreſented. 

To ſhew that my complaint is not groundiels, give me leave, my Lord, to 
ſet down my words, as I read them in that place of my book which your 
TOP quotes for them, and as find them here 1 in your lecond letter, 


I we add all the ſelfl. evident propoſiti tions may Tri it is true of 
« be made about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will 
© be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men 
© arrive to the knowledge of at different ages; and a 
* Sloat many of theſe innate 17 they never come 
0 know all their lives. But w ether tbey come in 


es "og 8 


— 


wholly independe nt. 


B 3 view of the, mind earlier or later, this is true of then, receive no light, nor” 
I that they, are all known by their native evidence, are are capable of any, 


* wholly independent, receive no light, nor are 9 © proof, one ſrom an- 
vol. any Bro, one from another, Rs other, &c.“ 


Nr. 


EMay, b. iv. 


Co 7. 8 


Anſw. 2 
3 132. 


our particular ans 
tinct ideas, that they 
are all known byiheir 
native evidence, are: 


10. 


. 
* 
» po 
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P. 134, 146. 


P. 129. 


Mr. LocERE“s ſecond Reply to the 


By their ſtanding thus together, the reader will without any pains ſee 
whether thoſe your Lordſhip has ſet down in your letter are my own words ; 
and whether in that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident propoſitions or 
principles, J have any thing in words or in ſenſe like this, „ that our par- 
«© ticular diſtinct ideas are known by their native evidence, &c.” Though your 
Lordſhip cloſes the quotation with that ſolemn declaration above-mentioned, 
© that they are my own words, which you have ſet down at large, that 1 
« may not complain you miſrepreſent my ſenſe.” And yet nothing can 
more miſrepreſent my ſenſe than they do, applying all that to particular 
ideas, which I ſpeak there only of ſelf-evident propoſitions or principles; and 
that fo plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking it in my own 
words: and upon this miſrepreſentation of my ſenſe, your Lordſhip raiſes a 
diſcourſe, and manages a diſpute for, I think, a dozen pages following, 
againſt my placing demonſtration on ſelf-evident ideas; though {ſelf-evident 


ideas arc things wholly unknown to me; and are no where 1 in my book, nor 


were ever in my thoughts, 
Bur let us come to your exceptions againſt my way of dne which 


your Lordſhip is pleased to call demonſtration without principles. Anſw. If 
vou mean by principles, ſelf-evident propoſitions, then you know my demon- 


Fe. 138. 


Eſfiy, b. iv. 
C. 2. §8. 


P. 129. 


P. 130. 


ſtration is not without principles, in that ſenſe of the term principles: for your 


Lordſhip in the next page blames my way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate 


idea in demonſtration to have a ſelf-evident connection with the other idea; 


for two ſach ideas as have a ſelf-evident connection, joined together in a propo- 
ſition, make a ſelf-evident propoſition. If your Lordſhip means by principles, 


thoſe which in the place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz. © what- 
« ever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ;” and 
ſach other gencral propoſitions, as are received under the name of maxims 1 


grant, that I do ſay, that they are not abſolutely requiſite in every demonſtra- 
tion; and 1 think I have ſhewn, that there be demonſtrations which may be 


made without them: though I do not, that I remember, ſay, that my are 


excluded, and cannot be made uſe of in demonſtration. 


Your Lordſhip's firſt argument againſt my way of Msn Fkt . that 
< jt muſt ſuppoſe ſelf-evidence mull be in the ideas of my mind; and that every 


„ jntermediate idea, which I take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt have a 
< ſelf-evident connection with the others.“ Anſw. Taking ſelf- evidence in the 


ideas of the mind, to mean in the perceived agreement or 1 e of ideas 
in the mind; I grant, I do not only ſuppoſe, bat ſay fo. DL | 
To prove it not to be ſo in demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, 7 that It Is 
„ ſuch a way of demonſtration, as the old philoſophers never thought =_ 
Anſw. Nobody, I think, will queſtion, that your Lordſhip is very well read in 
the old ph loſophers : but he that will anſwer for what the old philoſophers | 
ever did, or did not think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant writings 
better than any man ever did ; but muſt have ways to know their thoughts, that 
other men have not, For all of them thought more than they writ; ſome 
of them writ not at all, and others writ a great deal more than ever came to 


us. 
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us. But if it ſhould happen, that any of them placed the proof of any propo- 
ſition in the agreement of two things in a third, as I think ſome of them did; 
then it will, I humbly conceive, appear, that they did think of my way of 
demonſtration; unleſs your Lordſhip can ſhew, that they could ſee that two 
things agreed in a third, without perceiving their agreement with that third : 
and if they did in every ſyllogiſm of a demonſtration perceive that agreement, 
then there was a ſelf-evident connection; which is that which your Lordſhip 
ſays they never thought of. NS ; . „ 
BuT ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt we put out our eyes, and not 
ſee whatever they overlooked? Are all the diſcoveries made by Galileo, my 
Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falſe, becauſe 
they teach us what the old philoſophers never thought of ? Miſtake me not, my 
Lord, in thinking that I have the vanity here to rank myſelf, on this occaſion, 
with theſe. great diſcoverers of truth, and advancers of knowledge. On the 
contrary, I contend, that my way of certainty, my way of demonſtration, 
which your Lordſhip fo often condemns for its newneſs, is not new; but is 
the very ſame that has always been uſed, both by antients and moderns, I] am 
only conſidering here your Lordſhip's argument, of never having been thought 
of by the old philoſophers ; which is an argument that will make nothing for gr 
againſt the truth of any propoſition advanced by a modern writer, till your 
Lordſhip has proved, that thofe old philoſophers. (let the happy age of old 
philoſophers determine where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover all truth, 
or that they had the ſole privilege to ſearch after it, and beſides them no body 


was to ſtudy nature, no body was to think or reaſon for himſelf; but every one 
was to be barely a reading philoſopher, with an implicit faith. „„ awe oh 
YouR objection in the next words, that then every demonſtration carries its P. 135. 
own light with it, ſhews that your way by reaſon is what I do not underſtand, _ 
For this I thought heretofore was the property of demonſtration, and not a 
proof that it was not a demonſtration, that it carried its own light with it : but 
yet though in every demonſtration there is a ſeli-evident connection of the ideas, 
by which it is made; yet that it does not follow from thence, as your Lordſhip 
here objects, that then every demonſtration would be as clear and unqueſtion- _— 
able as that two and two make four, your Lordſhip may ſee in the fame pay, b. ir 
e VVV 
You ſeem in the following words to allow, that there is ſuch a connection 
of the intermediate ideas in mathematical demonſtration ; but fay, © you 
« ſhould be glad to ſee any demonſtration (not about figures and numbers) of 
„ this kind.” And if that be a good argument againſt it, I crave leave to uſe. 
it too on my fide; and to ſay, „that I would be glad to ſee any demonſiration_ 
(not about figures and numbers) not of this kind;” id e. wherein there is 
not a ſelf-evident connection of all the intermediate ideas. If you have any 
ſuch, I earneſtly beg your Lordſhip to favour me with it; for ] crave liberiy 
to ſay, that the reaſon, and form, and way of evidence in demonitration, 
where ever there is demonſtration, is always the ſame. „ rope bemncrag 
Dor you ſay, Hs a quite different caſe from mine: I ſuppole your Lord. . 30. 
ſhip means by Tu1s, mathematical demonſtration, the thing mentioned in the 
e. | 4 * 5 —— Pfeceding 
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preceding period; and then your ſenſe will run thus: mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, wherein certainty is to be had by the intuition of the ſelf-evident 
connection of all the intermediate ideas, are different from that demonſtration 
which I am there treating of. If you mean not ſo, I muſt own, I know not 
what you mean by ſaying, * TH1s is a quite different caſe from mine.” And 
if your Lordſhip does mean fo, I do not fee how it can be ſo as you fay: your 
words taken all together run thus; * my principal ground is from mathema- 
« tical demonſtrations, and my examples are brought from them. But this 


eis quite a different caſe from mine :” i. e. I am ſpeaking in that chapter of my 


Eſſay concerning demonſtration in general, and the certainty we have by it. 


The examples I uſe, are brought from mathematicks, and yet you ſay, ma- 


e thematical demonſtrations are quite a different cafe from mine.“ If I here 


miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's Ts, I muſt beg your pardon for it; it is one 


of your privileged particles, and I am not malter of it. Miſrepreſent your 


ſenſe, I cannot; for your very words are ſet down, and let the reader judge. 
Bor your Lordſhip gives a reaſon for what you had ſaid in theſe words 


Ibid. 


ſubjoined, where you ſay, * 1 grant that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
© demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind, and do not relate to the 


« exiſtence of things; but our debate goes upon a certainty of knowledge of 
things as really exiſting,” In which words there are theſe things remarkable: 


1. THAT your Lordſhip's exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 


cerning demonſtration in my Eſſay, and not againſt any thing I have ſaid in 


either of my letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and I have 


ſince, in our letters, had any debate about the certainty of the knowledge of 


things as really exiſting; that which was writ before that debate, could have 


no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordſhip makes any 


exception (as you do) to my way of demonſtration, as propoſed in my Eſſay, 


you mult, as J humbly conceive, take it as delivered there, comprehending ma- 


thematical demonſtrations; which cannot be excluded, becauſe your Lordſhip 


Wia. 


ſubjects. 


ſays, © our debate now goes upon a certainty of the knowledge of things as 


really exiſting, ſuppoſing mathematical demonſtrations did not afford a 
« certainty of knowledge of things as really exiſting,” _ : 
2. Bor in the next place, mathematical demonſtrations do afford a certainty 
of the knowledge of things as really exiſting, as much as any other demon- 
ſtrations whatſoever; and therefore they afford your Lordſhip no ground upon 
that account to ſeparate them, as you do here, from demonſtrations in other 
| Your Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient grounds to charge 
me with the contrary : for you ſay, „ grant that thoſe ideas, on which ma- 


« thematical demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind;“ this indeed 


I grant: © and do not relate to the exiſtence of things ;” but theſe latter words 


1 do not remember that I any where ſay. And I wiſh you had quoted the 


Eſſay, b. iv. 
c. 4. 86. 


place where I grant any ſuch thing; I am ſure it is not in that place, where it is 


likelieſt to be found: 1 mean, where I examine, whether the knowledge we 
have of mathematical truths, be the knowledge of things as really exiſting : 


there I ſay (and I think 1 have proved) that it is, though it conſiſts in the 


perception 
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perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, that are only in the 
mind ; becauſe it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe 
ideas. Upon which grounds it was, that I there affirmed moral knowledge EH, b. iv. 
alſo capable of certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other way can your © + $7- 
Lordſhip proceed, in any demonſtration you would make, about any other 
thing but figures and numbers, but the ſame that you do in demonſtrations 
about figures and numbers? If you would demonſtrate any thing concerning 
man or murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your mind the idea or notion you 
have of that animal or that action, and then ſhew what you would demon- he 
ſtrate neceſſarily to belong to that idea in your mind, and to thoſe things exiſt- 
ing only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that idea in your mind? How 
elſe can you make any general propoſition, that ſhail contain the knowledge 
of things as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhould be glad to learn, when 
your Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to ſhew me any ſuch 
In the mean time, there is no reaſon why you ſhould except demonſtrations 
about figures and numbers, from. demonſtrations about other ſubje&s, upon 
the account that I grant, © that thoſe ideas, on which m.thematical demon- 
 *. ſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” when I ſay the ſame of all other 
demonſtrations. For the ideas that other demonſtrations proceed on, are 
_ wholly in the mind. And no demonſtration whatſoever concerns things as 
really exifting, any farther than as they correſpond with, and anſwer thoſe 
ideas in the mind, which the demonſtration proceeds on. This diſtinction 
therefore here of your Lordſhip's, between mathematical and other demonſtra- 
tions, having no foundation, your inference founded on it falls with it; viz, 
« So that although we ſhould grant all that I fay about the intuition of ideas 
in mathematical demonſtrations, yet it comes not at all to my buſineſs, 
« unleſs I can prove, that we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of beings, as we 
* have of numbers and figures.” Though how beings here and numbers and 
figures come to be oppoſed againſt one another, I ſhall not be able to conceive, 
till Jam better inſtructed, than hitherto I am, that numbers and figures are no 
beings; and that the mathematicians and philoſophers, old ones and all, have, 
in all the pains taken about them, emplo,ed their thoughts about nothing. 
And I would be glad to know what thoſe things are, which your Lordſhip 
ſays © our debate goes upon here as really exiſting, that are beings more than 
„ numbers and figures.” VV! 1 In 5 
Vox Lordſhip's next exception againſt my way of demonſtration, is, bid. 
that © in it I am inconſiſtent with myſelf,” For proof of it, you ſay, “ I deſign 
to prove demonſtrations without general principles; and yet every one knows _ 
«© that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathematics. Anfw. Everyone ina 
know that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathematicks, without Know- 
ing, or ever being able to know, that I, who ſay alſo that mathematicians 
do often make uſe of them, am inconſiſtent with myſelf; though I allo ſay, 
that a demonſtration about numbers and figures may be made without them. 
Joo prove me inconſiſtent with myteli, you add; and that perſon would 
be thought ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prore, that gencral principles 
r 41 2 g | | ere 


[bid. 
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te are of little uſe, or of dangerous uſe in mathematical demonſtrations,” Anſw. 
A man may make other ridiculous faults in writing, befides inconſiſtency, and 
there are inſtances enough of it : but by good luck I am in this place clear of 
what would be thought ridiculous, which yet is no proof of inconſiſtency, 


For I never went about to prove, that general principles are of little or 


dangerous uſe in mathematical demonſtrations.” 

To prove me inconſiſtent with myſelf, your Lordſhip uſes one argument. 
more, and that is, © that I confeſs that the way of demonſtration in morality, 
is from principles, as thoſe of mathematicks by neceſſary conſequences.” 


Anſw. With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the place quoted by 
our Lordſhip, © that the way of demonſtration in morality is from prin- 


'* ciples, as thoſe of the mathematicks by neceſſary conſequences,” But 


this is that which I ſay, © that I doubt not but in morality from principles, 
as inconteſtable as thoſe of the mathematicks, by necefſary conſequences, 


© the meaſures of right and wrong might be made out.” Which words, 1 
humbly conceive, have no inconſiſtency with my ſaying, there may be de- 
monſtrations without the help of maxims; whatever inconſiſtency the words 


which you here ſet down for mine, may have with it. 5 


My Lord, the words you bring out of niy book are fo often different from 
thoſe I read in the places which you refer to, that I am ſometimes ready to 


think, you have got ſome ſtrange copy of it, whereof I know nothing, ſince 


it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with ſome care 1 
examine the objection of inconſiſtency with myſelf; that if I find any, I 


may retract the one part or the other of it. Human frailty, I grant, and 


variety of thoughts in long diſcourſes, may make a man unwittingly advance 


inconſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with Ingenuity, and deſerve. to be excuſed : 
but for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhewed him, is to give himſelf the 


lie; which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him | In the lenſe of all rational men, than 
if he received it from another. 
Town, I have ſaid, in my Eſſay, that there be ati; which 
bay be made without” thoſe general maxims, that I there treated of. But I 


pain Bo recollect, that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general maxims could not be 


made uſe of in demondlration: for they are no more ſhut out of my way of 


demonſtration, than any other felt-evident propoſitions. And therefore there 


. 33244425 


Paiv.c.z.F 18. 
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is no inconſiſtency in thoſe two propoſitions, which are mine, viz.“ Some 55 
« demonſtrations may be made without the help of thoſe general maxims, 

and © morality, I doubt not, may be demonſtrated from principles;” what- 
ever inconſiſtency may be in theſe two following propoſitions, which are your 
Lordſhip's, and not mine, viz. © the way of demonſtration in morality is from 
„principles, and general maxims are not the way to proceed on in demonſtra- 
tion, as to other parts of knowledge.” For to admit ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tions, which is what I mean by principles, i in the place of my Effay, which 


your Lordſhip quotes for the firſt of my inconſiſtent propoſitions, and to ſay (as 


I do in the other place quoted by your: Lordſhip) “ that thoſe magvified 
** maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other knowledge 3 
has 
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has no manner of inconſiſtency. For though I think them not neceſſary to 
every demonſtration, ſo neither do I exclude them any more than other ſelf- 
evident propoſitions out of any demonſtration, wherein any one ſhould make 


uſe of them. 
Tux next objection againſt my way of demonſtration, from my alicing de- 


monſtration on the ſelf-evidence of ideas, having been already anſwered, I ſhall 


need to ſay nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing raiſed againſt 


it, in your twelve or thirteen following pages upon that topick. But that your- 
Lordſhip may not think I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you lay, I ſhall 


not wholly paſs thoſe pages over in filence. 

I. Your Lordſhip ſays, that “I confeſs that ſome of the moſt obvious ideas 
are far from being ſelf-evident.” Anſw. Suppoſing I did fay fo, how, | 
beſeech your Lordibip, does it prove, that * it is impoſſible to come to a de- 
*© monſtration about real beings, in this way of intuition by ideas?“ Which is 


the propoſition you promiſe to make appear, and you bring this as the firſt 


reaſon to make it appear. For ſhould I confeſs a thouſand times over, © that | 
% {ome of the molt obvious ideas are far from being ſelf-evident,” and ſhould 


1. which J do not, make ſelf-evident ideas neceſſary to demnonitration ; how 


wall it thence follow, that it 1s impoſſible to come to a demonſtration, &c.? 


fince though I ſhould confeſs ſome. of the molt obvious ideas not to be ſelf- 
evident; yet my confeſſion being but of ſome, it will not follow from my 


_ confeſſion, but that there may be alto ſome ſelf-evident : and fo ſtill it might 
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be poſſible to come to. demonſtration by 1 intuition, becauſe gh lome” in my ule 


of the word never ſignifies « all.” 


IN the next place, give me leave to aſk, wheres! it is that I confeſs, tit « ſome. 


« ideas are not ſelf-evident ?” Nay, where it is, that I once mention any ſuch 


thing as a ſelf-evident idea? For ſelf-evident is an epithet, that I do not re- 
member I ever gave to any idea, or thought belonged at all to ideas. In all 


the places you have produced out of my Eſſay, concerning matter, motion, | 
time, duration, and light; which are thoſe ideas your Lordſhip i is pleaſed to 


Inſtance in, to prove, that © I have confeſſed it of ſome ;” 1 crave leave hum 


bly to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any ſuch confeſſion. However, 
you go on toprove it. The propoſition then to be proved, is, that I confeſs 


* that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident ideas.” It is neceſſary to ſet it 


down, and carry it in our minds ; for the 5 to be 11 ed, IS, 1 kind, a 


very ſlippery thing, and apt to ſlide out of the way. 

Your Lordſhip's proof is, that according to me, © we can have no intuition 
* of theſe things which are ſo obvious to us, and conſequently we can have no 
« ſelf. evident ideas of them.” The force of which proof, I confeſs, I do not 


Tbid. - 


underſtand. * We have no intuition of the obvious thing matter, and the ob- 
<« vious thing motion; ergo, we have no ſelf-evident ideas of them.” Grant- 
ing that they are obvious things, and that obvious as they are, we have, as you 


expreſs it, no intuition of them ; it will not foltow from thence, that we have 


no intuition of the ideas we ſignify by the names matter and motion, and ſo 


have no ſelf-evident ideas of them. For whoever has in his mind an idea, 


Which 
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which he makes the name matter or motion ſtand for, has no doubt that idea 
there, and ſees, or has, in your phraſe, an intuition of it there; and ſo has a 
ſelf-evident idea of it, if intuition, according to your Lordſhip, makes a ſelf- 
evident idea (for of ſelf-evident ideas, as I have before remarked, I have ſaid. 
nothing, nor made any ſuch giſtinction as ſelf-evident and not ſelf evident 
ideas) and if intuition of an idea does not make a ſelf-evident idea, the want 

of it is in vain brought here to 88 the idea of matter or motion not ſelf- 
evident. 
BuT your Lordſhip proceeds to inſtances, and your firſt inſtance is in matter: 

and here, for fear of miſtaking, let us remember what the propoſition to be 
proved is, viz. that © © according to me, we have no intuition, as you call it, of 

P.13:. the idea of matter.” Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that I give this ac- 
count of the idea of matter, that“ it conſiſts in a ſolid ſubſtance, every where 
Ibid, © the ſame.” Whereupon you tell me, “ you- would be glad to come to a 
« certain knowledge of theſe two things; firſt, the manner of the coheſion of 

the parts of matter, and the demonſtration of the diviſibility of it in the wa 

of ideas. Anſw. It happened juſt as I feared, the propoſition to be proved 
?, 137. it ſlipt already quite out of ſight: you own that I ſay matter is a ſolid ſubſtance, 
_ every where the fame. This idea, which is the idea I ſignified by the word 
matter, I have in my mind, and have an intuition of it there: how then does 
this prove, that according to me, * there can be no intuition of the idea of mat- 
137-4 ter?” Leaving therefore this propoſition, which was to be proved, you bring 
places out of my book to ſhew, that we do not know wherein the union and 
coheſion of the parts of matter conſiſt; and that the diviſibility of matter involves 
us in difficulties: neither of which either is, or proves, that ** according to me, 
we cannot have an intuition of the idea of matter; which was the propoſition 

to be proved, and ſeems quite forgotten during the three following pages, wholly 
P. 136, employed upon this inſtance of matter. You atk indeed, © whether 1 can ima- 
“ gine, that we have intuition into the idea of matter ?” But thoſe words ſeem 
to me to ſignify quite another thing, than having an intuition of the idea of 
Ibid, matter, as appears by your explication of them in theſe words ſubjoined ; “ or 
« that it 1s Fei to come to a demonſtration about it, by the help of any in- 

e tervening ideas:“ whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by intuifion into it, 
your Lordſhip means“ demonſtration about it,” i. e. ſome knowledge con- 
cerning matter, and not a bare view or intuition of the idea you have of it. And 
that your Lordſhip ſpeaks of knowledge concerning ſome affection of matter, 
in this and the following queſtion, and not of the bare intuition of the idea of 

; matter; is farther evident from the introduction of your two queſtions, wherein 

you ſay, © there are two things concerning matter, that you would be glad to 
e come to a certain knowledge of.“ So that all that can follow, or in your ſenſe 

of them does follow, from my words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the 
coheſion ef its parts is an affection of matter that is hard to be explained; but 
from them it can neither be inferred, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, 
that any one cannot view or have an intuition of the idea he has in his own 
mind, which he Ggnifies to others by the word matter: and that you did not 
make any ſuch interence from them, is farther plain, by your aſking, in the 
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place above quoted, not only © whether I can imagine, that it is poſſible 
« to come to a demonſtration about it;“ but your Lordſhip alſo adds, by 
ce the help of any intervening ideas.” For I do not think you demand a 
demonſtration by the help of intervening ideas, to make you ſee, i. e. have an 
- Intuition of your own idea of matter. It would miſbecome me to underſtand 
your Lordſhip in ſo ſtrange a ſenſe; for then you might have juſt occaſion to aſk. 
me again, „whether I could think you a man of ſo little ſenſe?” ] therefore 
ſuppoſe, as your words import, that you demand a demonſtration by the help 
of intervening ideas to ſhew you, how the parts of that thing, which you re- 
_ preſent to yourſelf by that idea, to which you give the name matter, cohere 
together ; which is nothing to the queſtion of the intuition of the idea: though 
to cover the change of the queſtion, as dextrouſly as might be, © intuition 
ce of the idea” is changed into“ intuition into the idea;” as if there were no 
difference between looking upon a watch, and looking into a watch, i, e. be- 
tween the idea that, taken from an obvious view, I ſignify by the name watch, 
and have in my mind when I uſe the word watch; and the being able to reſolve 
any queſtion that may be propoſed to me, concerning the inward make and 
contrivance of a watch. The idea which taken from the outward viſible parts, 
L give the name watch to, I perceive, or have an intuition of, in my mind 
equally, whether or no I know any thing more of a watch, than what is re- 
preſented in that idea, 5 5 „„ 
Upon this change of the queſtion, all that follows to the bottom of the next 
page, being to ſhew, that from what J ſay it follows, that there be many diffi- p. 237. 
culties concerning matter, which I cannot reſolve; many queſtions concerning 8 
it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided; and not to ſhew, that any 
one cannot perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his own idea of 
matter: I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip with an anſwer to it. 
IN this one inſtance of matter, you have been pleaſed to aſk me two hard 
_ queſtions. To ſhorten your trouble concerning this buſineſs of intuition of 
ideas; will you, my Lord, give me leave to aſk; you this one eaſy queſtion con- 
cerning all your four inſtances, matter, motion, duration and light, viz. what 
you mean by theſe four words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſpect it to be 
either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uſe I ſhall make of it: if 
your Lordſhip tell me what you mean by theſe names, I ſhall preſently reply, 
that there then are the ideas that you have of them in your mind; and it is 
plain you ſee or have aa intuition of them, as they are in your mind, or, as 1 
ſhould have expreſſed it, perceive them as they are there, becauſe you can tell 
them to another. And fo it is with every one, who can tell what ke means by 
thoſe words; and therefore to all ſuch (amongſt which I crave leave to be one) 
there can be no doubt of the intuition of thoſe ideas. But if your Lordſhip 
will not tell me what you mean by theſe terms, I fear you will be thought to 
| uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to be ſatisfied concerning 
| queſtions put in terms, which you yourſelf cannot tell the meaning of. 83 
TuIs conſidered, will perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that all that you fay in the 
following paragraphs, to n. 2. p. 141. contains nothing againſt intuition of 
ideas, which is what you are upon, though it be no notion of mine; — 
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does it contain any thing againſt my way of demonſtration by ideas, which 3 is 
the point under proof. For, 


1, WHAT your — has ſaid about the idea of matter, hath been con- 
ſidered already. 
iP. 13%. 2. FROM motion, which is your ſecond inſtance, your argument vids thus; 
that becauſe I ſay, the definitions I meet with of motion are inſignificant, thert⸗ 
fore the idea fails us. This ſeems to me atrange conſequence; and all one as 
to ſay, that a deaf and dumb man, becauſe he could not underſtand the words 
uſed in the definitions that are given of motion, therefore he could not have the 
idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed him. And yet this conſequence, 
as foreign as it is to that antecedent, is forced from it to no purpoſe: : the pro- 
polition to be inferred being this, that then we can have no intuition of the 
« 1dea of motion.“ | 
. As to time, though the intuition of the iden of time be not my way of 
ſpeaking, yet what your Lordſhip here infers from my words, granting it to be 
a right inference, with ſubmiſſion, proves nothing againſt the intuition of that 
idea, The propoſition to be proved, is, © that we can have no intuition of the 
139. idea of time ;” and the propofition which from my words you infer, 1s, © that 
Ve have not the knowledge of the idea of time by intuition, but by rational 
% deduction.” What can be more remote than theſe two propofitions ? The 
one of them ſignifying (if it ſigniſies any thing) the view the mind has of it; 
the other, as I gueſs, the original and riſe of it. For © what it is to have the 
«6 knowledge of an idea, not by intuition, but by deduction of reaſon,” I con- 
feſs I do not well underſtand 5 only J am fore, in terms it is not the fame with 
Having the intuition of an idea: but if changing of terms were not ſome mens 
privilege, perhaps ſo much controverſy would not be written. The meaning of 
either of theſe propofitions 1 concern not myſelf about, for neither of them is 
mine. I only here ſhew, that you do not prove the propoſition that you your- z 
elf framed, and undertook to prove. 
_ SINCE, my Lord, you are fo favourable to me, as to ſeem willing to cotrect 
whatever you can find any way amiſs in my Eſſay: therefore I ſhall endeavour 
to ſatisfy you concerning the rife of ou idea of duration, from the ſucceſſion of 
ideas in our minds. Againſt this, though it be nothing to the matter in hand, 
big. you object, © that ſome people reckoned ſucceſſion of time right by knots, and 
«notches, and figures, without ever thinking of ideas.“ Anſw. It is certain 
that men, who wanted better ways, might, by knots or notches, keep accounts 
of the numbers of certain ſtated lengths of time, as well as of the numbers of 
men in their country, or of any other numbers; and that too without ever con- 
ſidering the immediate objects of their thoughts under the name of ideas: but 
that they ſhould count time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 
to me to conceive; and the things they thought on, or were preſent in their 
minds, when they thought, are what 1 call ideas: thus much in anſwer to what 
your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the objection ſtronger, and fay, 
Many have had the idea of time, who never refleted on the conftant train 
of ideas, fucceeding one another in their minds, Whilſt waking, I prant it; 
but add, that want of reflection makes not any thing ceaſe to be: if it did, N 


many 


— 
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many mens actions would have no cauſe, nor riſe, nor manner; becauſe many 
men never reflect ſo far on their own actions, as to conſider what they are bot- 
omed on, or how they are performed. A man may meaſure duration by mo- 
tion, of which he has no other idea, but of a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas in 
train; and yet never reflect on that ſucceſſion of ideas in his mind. A man 
may gueſs at the length of his ſtay by himſelf in the dark; here is no ſucceſ- 
fion to meaſure by, but that of his own thoughts; and without ſome ſucceſſion, 
I think there is no meaſure of duration. But though in this caſe he meaſures 
the length of the duration by the train of his ideas, yet he may never reflect on 
that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. % 
Vo add, “ but beſides ſuch arbitrary meaſures of time, what need any p. 14. 
c recourſe to ideas, when the returns of days, and months, and years, by the _ 
ce planetary motions, are ſo eaſy and ſo univerſal?” Such, here, as I ſuppoſe, _ 
refers to the knots, and notches, and figures before- mentioned: if it does not, 
I know not what it refers to; and if it does, it makes thoſe knots and notches 
meaſures of time, which I humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitrary | 
ways of recording (as all other ways of recording are) certain numbers of or [| 


mem = 


3 — 


known lengths of time: for though any one ſets down by arbitrary marks, I! 
as notches on a ſtick, or ſtrokes of chalk on a trenchard, or figures on paper, ll 
the number of yards of cloth, or pints of milk that are delivered to a cuſtomer ; i 
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yet | ſuppoſe nobody thinks, that the cloth or milk were meaſured by thoſe 
notchee, ſtrokes of chalk, or figures, which therefore are by no means the ar- 
bitrary meaſures of thoſe things. But what this is againſt, I confeſs I do not 
ſee: this, I am ſure, it is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remem- 
ber, I have ſaid (though not the planetary motions, yet) that the motions of 
the ſun and the moon, are the beſt meaſures of time. But if you mean, that 
the idea of duration is rather taken from the planetary motions, than from the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, I crave leave to doubt of that ; becauſe motion 
no other way diſcovers itſelf to us, but by a ſucceſſion of ideas © 
| Your next argument againſt my thinking the idea of time to be derived Ibid, 
from the train of ideas, ſucceeding one another in our minds, is, that your 
Lordſhip. thinks the contrary. This, I muſt own, is an argument by way of 
authority, and I humbly ſubmit to it ; though I think ſuch arguments produce 
no certainty, either in my way of certainty by ideas, or in your way of certainty 
- by nean.. 0c. 0 ea Non TER 1.” 
4. As to your fourth inſtance, you having ſet down my. exceptions to the P. 141. 
peripatetick and Carteſian definitions of light, you ſubjoin this queſtion : © And 
ee js this a ſelf-evident idea of light?“ I beg leave to anſwer in the ſame way 
by a queſtion, and who ever ſaid or thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould 
be? He muſt have a ſtrange notion of ſelf-evident ideas, let them be what 
they will (for I know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others de- 
| finitions of light to be unintelligible, is a ſelf-evident idea of light. But farther, 
my Lord, what, 1 beſeech you, has a ſelf-evident idea of light to do here? I 
thought in this your inſtance of light, you were making good what you under- 
took to prove from myſelf, that we have no intuition of light. But becauſe P. 13, 
that perhaps would have ſounded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which I with _ 
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all ſubmiſſton crave leave ſometimes to take notice of) to change the queſ- 
tion: but the misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our intuition, but 
the ſelf- evidence of the idea of light, the one is no better proved than the 
other: and yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt head according to your 
uſual form; „ thus we have ſeen what account the author of the Eflay himſelf 


e has given of theſe ſelf-evident ideas, which are the ground- work of demon- 


IJ, 


* ſlration,” With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good eyes, who has 
ſeen an account I have given in my E flay of ſelſ-evident ideas, when neither in 
all that your Lordſhip has quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Eſſay, felf-evi- 
dent ideas are ſo much as once mentioned. And where the account I have 
given of a thing, which I never thought upon, is to be ſeen, I cannot imagine. 
What your Lordſhip farther tells me concerning them, viz. © that ſelf-evident: 
e ideas are the ground-work of demonſtration,” I 4115 aſſure you is perfect 
news to me, which I never met with any where but in your Lordſhip: though 
if I had made them the ground-work of demonſtration, as you fay, I think 
they might remain fo, notwithſtanding any thing your Lordſhip has produced 
to the contrary. 

Wu are now come to your ſecond head, where I expected to have found this 
conſequence made good, * that there may be contradictory opinions about 
ideas which I account moſt clear and diſtinct; ergo, it is impoſſible to come 


to a demonſtration about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas.” For 
this you told me was your ſecond reaſon to prove this propoſition, This con- 


ſequence your Lordſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as ſo clear, that it needs no proof; 
I can find none here where you take it up again. To prove ſomething, you ſay, 
% ſuppoſe an idea happen to be thought by lome to be clear and diſtinct, 


and others thould think the contrary to be ſo: in obedience to your Lord- 


ſhip, 1 do ſuppoſe it. But, when it is ſuppoſed, will that make good the above- 


3 conſequence ! 1 Vou, yourſelf, my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend 


but in this queſtion ſubjoined, What hopes of demonſtration by clear and 
cc . aiftin@ ideas then?” infer a quite different propoſition, For, “ it is impoſſible 


to come to ademonſtration about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas ;” 
and there is © no hopes of demonſtration by clear and diſtinct ideas; appear 


to me two very different propoſitions. 
TuIRE appears ſomething to me yet more incomprehenſible i; in your way of 


managing this argument here. Your reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe words, 
xc there may be contradictory opinions about ſome ideas, that I account moſt 


et clear and diſtin :” and your inſtance of it in theſe words, * {uppole an idea 
« happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtin, and others ſhould 
« think the contrary to be ſo. Anſw. So they may, without having any con- 
tradictory opinions about any idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtinct. A 
man may think his idea of heat to be clear and diſtin, and another may think 


his idea of cold (which I take to be the contrary idea to that of heat) to be clear 


and diſtinct, and be both in the right, without the leaſt appearance of any con- 
tradictory opinions. All therefore that your Lordſhip ſays, in the remaining 
part of this paragraph, having nothing in it of contradictory, opinions about ideas 
that J think molt clear, ſerves not at all to make good your ſecond reaſon. The 


truth 
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truth 1s, all that you ſay here concerning Des Cartes's idea of ſpace, and another 
man's 1dea of ſpace, amounts to no more but this; that different men may ſig- 
nity different ideas by the ſame name, and will never fix on me what your 
Lordſhip would nerſuade the world I ſay, © that both parts of a contradiction 
« may be true.“ Though I do ſay, that in ſuch a looſe uſe of the terms body 
and vacuum, 1t may be demonſtrated, both that there is, and is not a vacuum : 
which is a contradiction in words, and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in ſenſe, 
on thoſe who miſtake words for things; who are a kind of reaſoners, whercof 
I perceive there is a greater number than I thonght there had been. All that I 
have ſaid in that place quoted by your Lordihip, is nothing but to ſhew the e 
danger of relying upon maxims, without a careful guard upon the uſe of words, 
without which they will ſerve to make demonſtrations on both ſides. That 
this is ſo, I dare appeal to any reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as 
you do here, with all the force of theſe words, Say you fo? What! de- 
* monſtrations on both ſides? And in the way of ideas too? This is 
© extraordinary indeed!” 
THAT all the oppoſition between Des Cartes and thoſe others, is only about 
the naming of ideas, I think may be made appear from theſe words of your 
Lordſhip in the next paragraph; * in the ideas of ſpace and body, the queſ- 10 
« tion ſuppoſed, is, whether they be the ſame or no.” That this is a queſtion 
only about names, and not about ideas themſelves, is evident from hence, thar 
no body can doubt whether the ſingle idea of pure diſtance, and the two ideas 
of diſtance and ſolidity, are one and the fame idea or different ideas, any more 
than he can doubt whether one and two are different. The queſtion then in 
the caſe, is not whether extenſion conſidered ſeparately by itſelf, or extenſion 
and ſolidity together, be the ſame idea or no; but whether the ſimple idea of 
extenſion alone, ſhall be c»lled body, or the complex idea of ſolidity and exten- 
ſion together, ſhall be called body. For that theſe ideas themſelves are diffe- 
rent, 1 "think I need not go about to prove to any one, who ever thought of 
emptineſs or fulneſs : for whether in fact the bottle in a man's hand be empty 
or no, or can by him be emptied or no; this, I think, is plain, that his idea of 
fulneſs, and his idea of emptineſs, are not the ſame. This the very diſpute 
concerning a vacuum ſuppoſes: for if mens idea of pure ſpace were not 
different from their idea of ſolidity and ſpace together, they could never fo far 
ſeparate them in their thoughts, as to make a queſtion, whether they did always 
_ exiſt together, any more than they could queſtion, whether the ſame thing 
exiſted with itſelf. Motion cannot be ſeparated in exiſtence from ſpace ; and 5 
et no body ever took the idea of ſpace and the idea of motion to de the ſame. 
Solidity likewiſe cannot exiſt without ſpace ; but will any one from thence lay, 
the idea of ſolidity and the idea of ſpace are one and the lame? — 
Tov Lordfhip's third reaſon, to prove that “ it is impollible to come to a b. 
© demonſtration about real beings in this way of intuition of ideas, is, that 
6 granting the ideas to be true, there is no ſelt-evidence of the connection of 
WT them, which is neceſſary to make a demonſtration.” This, I muſt own, 
is to me as incomprehenſible a conſequence as the former; as alſo 1 is that which 
4 Z 2 your 
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your Lordſhip ſays to make it out, which I ſhall ſet down in your own words, 
that its force may be left entire to the reader: But granting the ideas to be 
« true, yet when their connection is not ſelf-evident, then an intermediate 


idea muſt complete the demonſtration. But how doth it appear, that this 


« middle idea is ſelf-evidently connected with them? For it is ſaid, if that 
e intermediate idea be not known by intuition, that muſt need a proof; and fo 

there can be no demonſtration : which your Lordſhip 1s very apt to believe 
in this way of ideas; unleſs theſe ideas get more light by being put between 
« two others.” Whatever there be in theſe words to prove the propofition in 
queſtion, I leave the reader to find out; but that he may not be led into miſ- 
take, that there is any thing in my words that may be ſerviceable to it, I muſt 


cc 


«c 


_ crave leave to acquaint him, that theſe words ſet down by your Lordſhip, as 


out of my Eſſay, are not to be found in that place, nor any where in my book, 


or any thipg to this purpoſe, ** that the intermediate idea is to be known by 


«© intuition” but this, that there muſt be an intuitive knowledge or perception 


of the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea with thoſe, whoſe 


agreement or diſagreement by its intervention it demonſtrates. 

LEAvING therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaſſendus, the Car- 
teſians, Morinus, and Bernier, in their argument from motion, for or againſt a 
vacuum, as not being at all concerned in it; I ſhall only crave leave to obſerve, 


that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame way of argumentation, which * 
think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs fo often, viz. that when 


I have ſaid any thing to ſhew wherein certainty or demonſtration, &c. conſiſts, 


you think it ſufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any inſtance out of my 


book, of any thing advanced by me, which comes ſhort of certainty or demon- 


ſtration: whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, it is no proof againft my 


p. 6 


notion of certainty, or my way of demonſtration, that I cannot attain to them 


in all caſes. I only tell wherein they conſiſt, wherever they are; but if I miſs 


of either of them, either by reaſon of the nature of the ſubject, or by inadver- 


tency in my way of proof, that is no objection to the truth of my notions of 
them: for I never undertook that my way of certainty or demonſtration, if it 
ought to be called my wy, ſhould make me or oy" one omnilclent or in- 


fallible. 


Tuar which makes it neceſſary for me here again to ; wales notice of — 


your way of reaſoning, is the queſtion wherewith you wind up the account 


you have given of the diſpute of the parties above- named about a vacuum ; 


and is it t poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a ſelf-evident/conneftion 
in the caſe?” Anſw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which 


tide, in that diſpute, ſuch a ſelf-evident connection is, or is not poſſible, But 
this I take the liberty to ſay, that wherever it is not, there is no demonſtration, 


whether it be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts that failed in this point. . And | 


humbly conceive, that to conclude from any one's failing in this, or any other 
caſe, of a ſelf- evident connection in each ſtep of his proof, that therefore it is 
not neceſſary in demonſtration; ; is a concluſion = WT ene, {abg: A LOT of 
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In the next paragraph you come to wind up the argument, which you have 


been ſo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook; i. e. to ſhew 
« the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, and the method of cer- 
e tainty by reaſon ;” in anſwer to my ſaying, I can find no oppoſition between 

them: which oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, after forty 
pages ſpent in it, amounts at laſt to this; 9 85 — 555 

(1.) THAT I affirm, that general · principles and maxims of reaſon are of 
little or no uſe; and your Lordſhip ſays, < they are of very great uſe, and the 


only proper foundation of certainty,” To which I crave leave to ſay, that 


P. 105, 


P. 146, 


if by principles and maxims your Lordſhip means all ſelf-evident propoſitions, 


our ways are even in this part the ſame; for as you know, my Lord, I make 
ſelf-evident propolitions neceſſary to certainty, and found all certainty only in 
them. If by principles and maxims you mean a ſelect number of ſelf-evident 
propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the name maxims, which is the 
ſenſe in which I uſe the term maxims in my Eſſay; then to bring it to a deci- 
fon, which of us two, in this point, is in the right, it will be neceſſary for 
your Lordſhip to give a lift of thoſe maxims; and then to ſhew, that a man 
can be certain of no truth, without the help of thoſe maxims. For to aff 
maxims to be the only foundations of certainty, and yet not to tell which are 


& 5 0 


thoſe maxims, or how they may be known; is, I humbly conceive, ſo far 


from laying any ſure grounds of certainty, that it leaves even the very founda- 
tions of it uncertain. When your Lordſhip has thus ſettled the grounds of 


your way of certainty by reaſon, one may be able to examine, whether it be 
truly the way of reafon, and how far my way of certainty by ideas differs 


(2.) Tux ſecond difference that you aſſign, between my way of certainty by 


ideas, and yours by reaſon, is, that © I ſay, that demonſtration is by way of 
« intuition of ideas, and that reaſon is only the faculty employed in diſcovering 
* and comparing ideas with themſelves, or with others intervening; and that 


ce this is the only way of certainty,” Whereas your Lordſhip © affirms, and, 


MN 


as you ſay, have proved, that there can be no demonſtration by intuition of 


« ideas; but that all the certainty we can attain to, is from general principles 


« of reaſon, and neceffary deductions made from them.” Anſw. I have ſaid, 
that demonſtration conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement __ 


of the intermediate idea, with.thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement it is to 


ſhew, in each ſtep of the demonſtration: and if you will ſay this is different 


from the way of demonſtration by reaſon, it will then be to the point above- 
mentioned, which you have been ſo long upon. If this be your meaning 


| here, it ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſſed, and remains to be proved: but if any 


thing elſe be your meaning, that meaning not being the propoſition to be 
proved, it matters not whether you have proved it or no, 20 5 
Vous Lordſhip farther ſays here, that all the certainty we can attain to, is 
© from general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.“ 
Thie, you day, „you have proved.” What bas been proved, is to be ſeen in 


bid. 


what has been already conſidered. But if your proof, „that all the certainty 


we Can attain to, is from general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions 
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“ made from them,” were as clear and copent, as it ſeems to me the 
contrary ; this will not reach to the point in debate, till your Lordſhip bas 
proved, that this is oppoſite to my way of certainty by ideas. It is ſtrange (and 
perhaps to ſome may be matter of thought) that in an argument wherein you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs on maxims, general principles of reaſon, and neceſſary deduc- 
tions from them, you ſhould never once tell us, What, in your account, a 
maxim or general principle of reaſon is, nor the marks it is to be known by; 
nor offer to ſhew what a neceflary deduction is, nor how it is to be made, 
or may be known, For I have ſeen men pleaſe themſelves with deductions 
upon deductions, and ſpin conſequences, it mattered not whether out of their 
own cr other mens thoughts; which, when locked into, were viſibly nothing 
but mere ropes of ſand, _ e 
P.114 IX is true, your Lordſhip ſays, “ you now come to certainty of reaſon by 
e deductions.” But when all that truly learned diſcourſe, which follows, is 
read over and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhip 
calls a neceſſary deduction; and by what criterion you diſtinguiſb it from ſuch 
deductions, as come ſhort of certainty, or even of truth itſelf. I confeſs I have 
read over thoſe pages more than once, and can find no ſuch criterion laid 
down in them by your Lordſhip, though a criterion be there much talked of. 
But whether it be my want of capacity for your way of writing, that makes 
me not find any light given by your Lordſhip into this matter; or whether in 
truth you have not ſhewed, wherein what you call a neceflary deduction con- 
fiſts, and how it may be known from what is not ſo, the reader mult judge. 
This 1 crave leave to ſay, that when you have ſhewn what general principles 
of reaſon and neceſſary deductions are, the world will then fee, and not till 
then, whether this your way of certainty by reaſon, from general principles and 
neceſſary deductions made from them, be oppoſite to, or fo much as different 
from, my way of certainty by ideas; which was the thing to be thewn, 
| In the paragraph under conſideration, you blame me, that in my chapter 
concerning reaſon I have treated it only as a faculty, and not in the other ſenſes. 
which I there give of that word, This exception to my book, is, I ſuppoſe, 
only from your Lordſhip's general care of letting nothing paſs in my Eflay, 
which you think needs an amendment. For any particular reaſon, that brings 
it in here, or ties it on to this part of your diſcourſe, I confeſs I do not ſee. How] 
ever, to this I anſwer,  _ i nn ik F 
1. ThE underſtanding as a faculty, being the ſubject of my Eſſay, it carried 
me to treat directly of reaſon no otherwiſe than as a faculty. But yet reaſon 
as ſtanding for true and clear principles, and alſo as ſtanding for clear and fair 
_ deductions from thoſe principles, I have not wholly omitted; as is manifeſt _ 
from what I have faid of ſelf-evident propoſitions, intuitive knowledge, and 
demonſtration, in other parts of my Eſſay. So that your queſtion, „why in a 
chapter of reaſon are the two other ſenſes of the word neglected?“ blaming 
me for no other fault that I am really guilty of, but want of order, and not 
putting every thing in its proper place; does not appear to be of ſo mighty 
weight, but that I ſhould have thought it might have been left to the little 
nibblers in controverſy, without being made uſe of by ſo great a ma 


P. 145. | 


P. 145. 


n as your 


Lordſhip. 
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Lordſhip. But the putting things out of their proper place, being.that which 
your Lordſhip thinks fit to except again{t | in my writings, it ſo falls out, that 
to this too I plead not guilty. For in that very chapter of reaſon, I have not 
omitted to treat of principles and deductions; and what I have ſaid there, I 5 2, 3. 4; :4, 
_ preſume is enough to let others ſee, that I have not neglected to declare my '5 17218: 
poor ſenſe about ſelf-evident propoſitions, and the cogency and evidence of 
demonſtrative or probable deduftions of reaſon: though what I have ſaid there, 
not being backed with authorities, nor warranted by the names of antient 
ptulolophers, was not worth your Lordſhip's taking notice of. 
I nave, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to write out of my own thoughts, 
which your Lordſhip has, more than once, with ſome ſort of reprimand taken 

notice of. I own it, your Lordſhip is much in the right; the ſafer way is, 

never to declare one's own ſenſe in any material point. If J had filled my 

book with quotations and collections of other mens opinions, it had ſhewn 
much more learning, and had much more ſecurity in it; and I myſelf had 
been ſafe from the attacks of the men of arms, in the commonwealth of 
letters: but in writing my book, I had no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed 
only on truth, and that with fo ſincere and unbiaſſed an endeavour, that I. 
thought I ſhould not have incurred much blame, even where I had: miſſed it. 
This I perceive, too late, was the wrong way: I ſhould have kept myſelf ſtill 
ſafe upon the reſerve. Had I learnt this wiſdom of Thraſo 1 in Terence, and 
reſolved with myſelf, © Hic ergo ero poſt principia;” perhaps I might have 
preſerved the commendation was given him, © illuc eſt ſapere ut hos inſtruxit 
« ipſus fibi cavit loco.” But I deſerved to be ſoundly corrected, for not 
having profited by reading, ſo much as this comes to. 5 

Bur to return to your accuſation here, which all together flands thus: F. rage; 
<« why in a chapter of reaſon are the other two ſenſes neglected? We might _ 
have expected here full ſatisfaction as to the principles of reaſon, as diſtinct 
from the faculty, but the author of the Eſſay wholly avoids it.” What 1 
gueſs theſe words accuſe me to have avoided, think I have ſhewn already that 
I did not avoid. 

© BEFORE you conblade: you ay, you mult W that I prove, that te P. 146. . 
« monſtration mult be by intuition, in an extraordinary manner from the ſenſe 
of the word.” He that will be at the pains to read that paragraph which 5 
you quote for it, will fee that I do not prove that it muſt be by intuition, * 53.0 | 
| becauſe it is called demonſtration ; but that it is called demonſtration, becauſe 
it is by intuition. And as to the propriety of it, what your Lordſhip fays-- 
in the following words, „it would be moſt proper tor ocular demonſtration P. 145, 

« or by the finger,” ll not hinder it from being proper alſo in mental de= 
monſtration, as long as the perception of the mind is properly expreſſed by ſeeing, 
AGAa1NsT my obſerving, that the notation of the word imported ſhewing 1 
or making to ſee, your Lordſhip farther ſays, “ demonſtration among ſome p- 152. 
„ philoſophers ſignified only the concluſion of an argument, whereby we are 
brought from "ſomething we did perceive, to lomething we did not; 
| Which ſeems to me to agree with what I ſay in the caſe, viz. that by the agree- 
ment of ideas which we do perceive, we are brought to perceive the agree- 
5 * | | | n = ment. 


ment of ideas which befote we did not. perceive. To which no, doub will be 
P. 152. anſwered, as in a like. caſe, ©* not by a way of intuition, but by a deduction of 
e reaſon; be. WE perceive not in a way that affards us intuition or. a ſight, 
but by d:duQions of reaſon, wherein we ſee nothing. Whereas, my Lord, 1 
humbly conceive, that the force. of a deduction of reaſon conſiſts in this, that 
in each ſtep of it we ſee; what : a. eopnection it has, i. e. have an intuition 2 the 
certain agreement or diſagreement. of the ideas, as in demonſtration; or an 
intuition or perception, that they, have a probable, or not ſo much as 4 pro- 
bable connection, as in other deductions of. reaton, ©: 
p. 147, You farther overthrow the neceſſity of intuitive knowledge, in every ſtep of 
a demonſtration, by the authority of Ariſtotle ; who ſays, * things that are 
P. iv.c.7. *© ſelf-evident cannot be demonſtrated.” And ſo ſay I too, in ſeveral places 
$ 10, 19, and of my Eſſay. When your Lordſhip can ſhew any inconſiſtency between theſe 
"_— propoſitions, viz, © that intuitive knowledge is neceffary in each ſtep of 
B. ir. c. 2. 1m demonſtration, and things that are ſelf- evident cannot be demonſtrated; 0 
then I ſhall own you have overthrown the neceflity of intuition in gry. ſtep of 
a demonſtration by reaſon, as well as by Ariſtotle's authority. 
P. 148—1,0, IN the remainder of this paragraph, I meet with nothing but your en | 
= finding fault with ſome, who, in this age, have made uſe of mathematical 
demonſtrations in natural philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two reaſons againſt 
this way of advancing knowledge upon the jure grounds of mathematical 
. demonſtration, are theſe: 
p. 48. (I.) „Tur Des Cartes, a mathematical man, has been guilty of miſtakes 
ce in his ſyſtem.” Anſw. When mathematical nien will bülld ſyſtems upon 
fancy, and not upon demonſtration, they e are as liable. to miſtakes as Pls 
And that Des Cartes was not led into his miffakes by mathematical de; 
ſtrations, but for want of them, 1 think has been demonſtrated, by * ſom 
thoſe mathematicians who ſeem to be meant here. 
(2.) Your ſecond Te. againſt accommodating beat; to, hs | 
P. 10% nature of material things, is, «that mathematicians cannot, be certain. of tl 
manner and degrees of force given to bodies, fo far Wage þ as the it mixed ſtars; 


* nor of the laws of motion in other ſyſtems,” Avery. gooda e h.  they,, 
ſhould not proceed demonſtratively i in this our tyſtem 1 up on ws of 1 motion, 


obſerved to be eſtabliſhed here: a reaſon that may EY us to put out Our 


cyes, for fear they ſhould miſlead us in what, we do ſee,” becaule there be 
things out of our ſight... * ITS hs of 0-7 
IT is great Kip Ariſkötle kad Kol An food wither e, as well 26 4 : 
Newton, and made uſe of it 17 pr beer with 28 good ſuccels? "his 
example” had then: authorized t accommodating of 1 it to material things. But 
it is not to be ventured, by a fm n or this age, to go out of the method whit 8 
Ariſtotle has preſctibed, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, has ſet down __ 
F. 150—153. in the following pages, as that'wh hich ſhould be kept to: for it is a, dangergus 
preſumption to go out of a cnet alked out by that Se P in as. 
ee of letters, t it; leg him to the HH 
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ſay not this, that T do not think him a very great man; he made himſelf ſo- 
by not keeping preciſely to beaten tracks: which ſervile ſubjection of the 
mind, if we may take my Lord Bacon's word for it, kept the little knowledge 
the world had, from growing greater, for more than a few ages. That the 
breaking looſe from it in this age, is a fault, is not directly ſaid ; but there is 
enough faid, to ſhew there is no great approbation of ſuch a liberty. Mathe- 


maticks in groſs, it is plain, are a grievance in natural philoſophy, and with _ 


_ reaſon: for mathematical proofs, like diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and 
will be touched with nothing but ſtrit reaſoning. Mathematical proofs are 


out of the reach of topical arguments, and are not to be attacked by the equi- 


vocal uſe of words or declamation, that make ſo great a part of other diſcourſes; 


nay, even of controverſies. How well you have proved my way by ideas 
guilty of any tendency to ſcepticiſm, the reader will ſee; but this I will crave 


leave to ſay, that the ſecluding mathematical reaſoning from philoſophy, and 

inſtead thereof reducing it to Ariſtotelian rules and ſayings, will not be thought 

to be much in favour of knowledge againſt ſcepticiim. ——— 
Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, © you did not by any means take off from the 


e lations to mathematical certainty.” What can we underſtand by this, but 
yout Lordſhip's great complaiſance and moderation? who, notwithſtanding 
you ſpend four pages to ſhew that the endeavours of mathematical men, to 


« accommodate the principles of that ſcience to the nature of material things, 
fon of great miſtakes in the philoſophy of this age; and 
that therefore Ariſtotle's method is to be followed: yet you make this compli- 
ment to the mathematicians, that you leave them to their liberty to go on, if 
they pleaſe, in their laudable endeavours to reduce natural ſpeculations to ma- 


©« has been the occa 


Ap thus we are come to the end of your Lordſhip's clearing this paſſage ; 


that you grant that by ſenſation and reflection we come to know the powers 
roperties of things; but our reaſon [1. e. the png of reaſon agreed 
ing beyond theſe; 


« and proper 
« on by mankind} is- ſatisfied, that there muſt be ſomet 


B * | 1 49> 
e Jaudable endeavours of thoſe, who have gone about to reduce natural ſpecu- 


« becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves ; ſo that the nature 


* of things properly belongs to reaſon [i. e. the principles of reaſon agreed on 


« dy mankind] and not to mere ideas,” Which if any one be fo lucky as to 


| underſtand by theſe your Lordſhip's fifty pages ſpent upon it, better than my 


friend did, when he confeſſed himſelf gravelled by it, as it ſtands hererecited, 
he dught to enjoy the advantage of his happy genius, whilſt I miſs that ſatiſ- 

faction by the dulneſs of mine; which hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the 

oppoſition of the way of certainty by ideas, and the way of certainty by reaſon, 


comes in, in the explication of this paſſage: or ut leaſt, if it does belong to it, 


yet I muſt own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not ſee what the oppo- 


- Girjan or difference is, which your Lordſhip has fo much talked of, between 
the Way of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reaſon, For my 
tell wherein you yourſelf, my Lord, place certeinty. So that to talk of a diffe- 
rende between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is not by ideas, without 


VOL. 1. 1 l declaring 


will be as much in the dark as I, fince you no where 
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declaring in what that other certainty conſiſts ; is like to have no better fatceſs, 


than might be expected from one who would compare two things together, 
the one whereof is not known, |» 


You now return to your diſcourſe of nature and a and tell me, that 
to what you ſaid about the general nature in diſtinct individuals, I object theſe 


three things; 


, (1 1 TAT cannot put 1e one and the ſame and diſtinct- This 1 
own to be my objection; “ and conſequently there is no foundation for the 


diſtinction of nature and perſon,” This, with ſubmiſſion, I deny to be 


Lett. 2. p. 127. 


any objection of mine, either in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, or any 
where elie. There may be foundation enough for diſtinction, as there is of 
theſe two, and yet they may be treated of in a way ſo obſeure, ſo confuſed, or 


perhaps fo ſublime, that an ordinary capacity may not from thence get, as 


your Lordſhip expreſſes it, © clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of them.“ This 


Was that which my friend and I complained of in that place, want of clear- 


neſs in your Lordſhip's cee not of want of diſtinction in the chings 


; themſelves. 


2) * THAT what your Lordſhip ſaid about common nature, and parti- 
Fe. 5 5 ſubſtance in individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my 
„ friends.“ To which, my Lord, you may add it you pleaſe, that it is still 
ſo to me. 


(3.) THAT I ſaid, « that to "ſperk truly and preciſely of this matter as in 


e reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and the fame common nature in 


| * 156. 


* ſeveral individuals; for all that in truth is in them, is particular, and nothing 


4“ but particular,” Kc. Anſw. This was ſaid, to ſhew how unapt thete 
expreſſions, © the ſame common nature 1n ben individuals, and ſeveral indi- 
* viduals being in the ſame common nature; were to give true and clear 
notions of nature. To this your Lordſhip anſwers, that other, and thoſe very 
rational men, have ſpoken ſo: to which 1 ſhall ſay no more, but that it is an 
argument, with which any thing may be defended, and all the jargon of the 


. ſchools be juſtified ; but, I preſume, not ſtrong wachen to bring it beck again, 


P. 146; 


Jet men ever ſo rational make uſe of it. 


You Lordſhip adds, © but now, it ſeems, nothing 18 intelligible but what 
& ſuits with the new way of ideas.“ My Lord, the new way of ideas, and 


the old way of ſpeaking intelligibly, was always, and ever will be the ſame. And 
if J may take the liberty to declare my ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (I.) That 


a man uſe no words but ſuch as he makes the ſigns of certain determined 
objects of his mind in thinking, which he can make known to another. 
2.) Next, that he uſe the ſame word ſteadily for the fign of the ſame imme 


046 object of his mind in thinking. (3.) That he join thoſe words together 


in propoſitions, according to the grammatical rules of that language he ſpeaks 


in. (4.) That he unite thoſe ſentences in a coherent diſcourſe, Thus, and 


thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the confines. 
and ſuſpicion of jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate objects of 
bis mind, which his words do or ſhould ſtand for, ideas or no. 
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You azain accuſe the way of ideas, to make a common nature no more 
than a common name. i hat, my Lord, is not my way by ideas. When your 
Lordſhip ſhews me where I have ſaid fo, I promiſe your Lordſhip to ſtrike it 


out: and the like I promiſe, when you ſhew me where © I preſume that we 


* are not to judge of things by the general principles of reaſon,” which you 


call my fundamental mistake. Theſe principles of reaſon, you ſay, muſt be 


the flandacd to mankind.” If they are of ſuch conſequence, would it not 


have been convenient we ſhould have been inſtructed ſomething more parti- 


cularly about them, than by barely being told their name; that we ee be 
able to know what are, and what are not principles of reaſon? 5 

Bur be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the ſtandard to man- 
kind, your Lordſhip ſays, you ſhall in this debate proceed upon the follow- 


ing principles, to make it appear that the difference between nature and 


e perſon 1 is not imaginary and fictitious, but grounded upon the real nature 
« of things.“ With ſubmiſſion, my Lord, you need not be at the pains to 


draw up your great artillery of ſo many maxims, where you meet with no 


oppoſition. The thing in debate, whether in this debate or no, I know not, 


but what led into this debate, was about theſe expreſſions; ; one common 


c nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral individua's in one common nature :;” 
and the queſtion, I thought, was, whether a general or common nature could 


be in particulars, i. e. exiſt in individuals? But ſince your Lordſhip turns your 


Ibid, 


artillery againſt thoſe who deny that there is any foundation of diſtinction be- 


tween nature and perſon, I am out of gun-ſhot; for I am none of thoſe, who 


ever ſaid or thought there was no foundation of diſtinction between nature and 


perſon. 


to one general abſtract idea, which may, if you pleaſe, be called their general 


or common nature: but how that idea or general nature can be the fame and 


diſtinct, is ſtill paſt my comprehenſion, 


To my ſaying, that your Lordſhip had not told me what nature is, 1 am 
told, that if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſce, that b 


the ſpleen was, but by this definition of it found herſelf not much enlightened; 


and therefore went on to aſk, what the melancholy humour was: and by the 
doctor's anſwer found that the ſpleen and the melancholy humour had a rela- 


tion one to another; but what Tk ſpleen was, ſhe knew not one jot better 
than ſhe did before he told her any thing about it, My Lord, relative defini- 


tions of terms that are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us in a circuit 
o the {:me place from whence we {ct out, and there leave us in the ſame 


_ ignorance we were in at firſt. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if J, 
DF name —_ NS: willing 


Tu maxims you lay fan | in the following paragraph, are to ko me : 
underſtand how one and the ſame and diſtin may conſiſt; I confeſs, I do 
not ſee how your Lordſhip's words there at all make it out. This, indeed, 1 
do underſtand, that ſeveral particular beings may have a conformity in them 


„ P. 129, 
« nature you meant the ſubject of eſſential properties.” A lady aſking a a 
learned phyſicien what the ſpleen was, received this anſwer, that it was the. 


receptacle of the melancholy Romany, She had a mind Ra underſtand what 


* 


1 
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paſs there for things. 
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willing 28 | am to underſtand what your Lord 1 


To ſhew that the comm 
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on to aſk what you mean by effential properti 


6. that I dare leave it to my reader, with- 


* OY 


i md art of his 185 1 f a 
at azbirgaing ea thing, a dek ſo altere him : 
years. paſt he has bog able to do none of theſe thinps: f ene is ig 
be of ro n i, en eee hk 
Fetter 881 9 
- Your Lordſhip as, Is not that a real nature,. that is the lutjsg af 1 
eo ies? And is not that nature teally. in thoſe who baye the {ame cffen- 
tial properties? Give me leave, I beſecch you, to aſk, are not thoſe diſtin&: 
real natures, that are the ſubjectt of diſtin eſſential properties? For example. 
the natote of an animal is the ſubject of eſſential properties of an animal, with 
the excluſion of thoſe of a man or a horſe; tor elſe the nature of an animal, 
and the nature of a man, and the nature of a bur ſe, would be the ſa e: and 
ſo, whert-ever the ſubject of the eſſential properties of an ani al is 1 23 alſo 
L be the ſubject of che eſſential properties of a man, and Na. a horſe; and- 
id effect, whatever is an animal, would be a man: the real nature of an 

3 real nature of a man, being the ſame To avoid this, theit 
no gtht way (if this reality your Lordſlap builds fo much on,, be any thing 
beyond the ally of tyo-abſtzact-diſtint ideas in the mind) but that there be 
one real wature- of an animal, the ſuhject of the effential Properyies of an ani- 
mal ;: and another real nature of a man, the ſubject of the effential prop T | 
of a man: hott vhich real inatures muſt be in Peter, to make him à man. 
every i | man or. beaſt, muſt, according to this account, have 
- him, to make him what he is: nay, if this be tv, two 

. not 3 turn. Baeephalus muſt have the real nature of ens or being, 
and the real nature of body, and the real nature of vivens, and the real nature 
of animal, and the real nature of a horſe; 1, e. five diſtin& real natures in 
him, to make him Bucephalus: for theſe are all really diſtinct common na- 
tures, whereof one is not the ſubject of. preciſely the — eſſential properties 
as the other. This, though very hard to my underſtanding, muſt be really 
ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or general nature, be a real. being, that really 
_ exiſts any where, but in the under nding: common nature, taken in my b 
„ way of ideas, your Ly truly ſays, will not make me underſtand —_— 
. « a common nature as you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral individuals, 

s becauſe I can have no ideas of real ſubſtances, but ſuch as are particular; all - 

« others are only abſtract ideas, and made only by the act of the mind.“ But 

What your Lordſhip farther promiſes there, I. find, to my ſorrow, does not 

hold, is. that in your Lordſhip's way (as far as you have diſcovered. it) 

which you call “ the way of reaſon, I may come to a better underſtanding, of 
this matter. 

Your Lordſhip in the next paragraph declares yourſelf really aſbamed to be P. 166, 
put to explain theſe things, that which you had aid being ſo very plain and 
eaſy: and yet Jam not aſhamed to own, that for my life” I cannot underſtand 
them, as they are now farther explained. Your. Lordſhip thinks it proved, 
that every common nature is a real being: let it be ſo, that it is the ſubjeR. of 


read: * and | that. thereby, i. is demonſtrated to bea real being ; "this 
| | * | 


* 
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makes it harder for me to conceive, that this common nature of a man, which 
is a real being, and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in James, and in 
John. Had Amphitruo been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much 
puzzled, or thought Soſia to talk idle, when he told him, „domi ego ſum 
« inquam & apud te adſum Sofia idem.“ For the common nature of man, is 


a real being, as your Lordſhip ſays, and Sofia is no more: and he that can con- 
ceive any one and the ſame real being to be in divers places at once, can have 


no difficulty to conceive it of another real being. And ſo Sofia may at the 
ſame time be at home, and with his maſter abroad: and Amphitruo might 
have been aſhamed to demand the explication of ſo plain a matter; or at leaſt, 
jf he had ſtuck a little at here, and there, too, ought he not to have been 


 {atisfied, as ſoon as Sofia had told him, I am another diſtin, I, here, from the 


ſame, I, that I am there? Which, no doubt, Sofia could have made out: let 
your Lordſhip's countryman chop logick with him, and try whether he cannot, 

Countryman. But how is it poſſible, Sofia, that thou the real fame, as thou 
ſayeſt, ſhouldſt be at home and here too? Soſia, Very cafily, becauſe I am 


really the ſame, and yet diſtinct, Countryman. How can this be? 
Sofia. By a trick that I have. Countryman. Canſt thou teach me the 
trick? Sofia. Yes: it is but for thee to get a particular ſubſiſtence proper 
to thy real ſelf at home, and another particular ſubliſtence proper to thy ſame 
real ſelf abroad, and the buſineſs is done: thou wilt then eaſily be the ſame 
real thing, and diſtin& from thyſelf; and thou mayeſt be in as many places 
together, as thou canſt get particular ſubſiſtences, and be ſtill the ſame one 


real being, Countryman. But what is that particular ſubliſtence? "Rolla. 
Hold ye, hold ye, friend, that's the ſecret! I thought once it was particular 


exiſtence, but that I find is an ineffectual drug, and will not do: every one ſees 
it will not make the ſame real being diſtinct from itſelf, nor bring it into two dif- 


ferent places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, and ſubſiſtence is taken to do 


the feat. Countryman. Exiſtence my boy's ſchoolmaſter made me under- 
ſtand, the other day, when my grey mare foaled. For he told me that a 
| horſe, that never was before, began then to exiſt; and when the poor foal 
died, he told me the ſame horle ceaſed to exiſt. Soſia. But did he tell thee © 


what became of the real common nature of an horſe, that was in it, when 


the foal died? Countryman. No: but this I know, that my real horſe 


was really deſtroyed. Sofia. There's now thy ignorance! So much of thy 


horſe as had a real exiſtence, was really deſtroyed, that's true: but there was 


ſ-mething in thy horſe, which having a real particular ſubſiſtence, was not de- 
ſtroyed ; nay, and the belt part of thy horle too: for it was that, which had 


in it all thoſe properties that made thy horſe better than a broomſtick. 
Countryman. Thou telP{t me wonders of this fame ſubſiſtence ; what, I pra: 


thee, is it? Sofia. I beg your pardon for that; it is the very philoſophers 


' ſtone: thoſe who are adepti, and can do ſtrange things with it, are wiſer than 


to tell what it is. Countryman. Where may it be bought then? | Sofia. 


That I know not: but 1 will tell thee where thou mayſt meet with it. 


Countryman. Where? Sofia, In ſome of the ſhady thickets of the ſchool- 
men; and it is worth the looking after, For if particular ſubſiſtence has ſuch 


a power 
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a power over a re. being, as to make one and the ſame real being to be diſtin, 
and in divers places at once, it may perhaps be able to give thee an accou t what 
becomes of that real nature of thy horſe after thy horſe is dead; and if thou 
canſt but find whither that retires, who knows but thou mayſt get as uſeful a 
thing as thy horſe again? ſince to that real nature of thy horſe, inſeparably 
adheres the ſhape and motion, and other properties of thy horſe, 
IHE, my Lord, your countryman will not be diſpleaſed to have met with 
Sofia to chop logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how bis 
real ſelf might be the fare. and diſtinct, and be really in diſtinct places at once, 
by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper to him in each place; as it is 
intelligible how any real being under the name of a common nature, or under 
any other name beitowed upon it, may be the ſame and diſtinct, and really be in 
divers places at once, by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
thoſe diſtin& ſames. At leaſt, if I may anſwer for myſelf, I uncerſtand one as 
well as the other: and if my head be turned from common ſenſe (as I find 
your Lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it is great news to you that ] under- P. 109. 
ſtand any thing; it in my way of ideas I cannot underſtand words, that appear ” 
to me either to ſtand for no ideas, or to be ſo joined, that they put inconſiſtent 
ideas together; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſpe- 
rate, and “leave me, as you do, to the reader's underſtanding.” __ Ibid, 
To your Lordſhip's many queſtions concerning men and drills, in the para- 
g graph where you begin to explain what my friend and I found difficult! in your P. 169, 172. 
_ diſcourſe concerning perſon ; I anſwer, that theſe two names, man and drill, are 
perfectly arbitrary, whether ſounded on real diſtin properties or no: ſo per- 
fectly arbitrary, that, if men had pleaſed, drill might have ſtood for what man 
now does, and vice verſa. I anſwer farther, that theſe two names ſand for two 
abſtra& ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what they mean by theſe two 
names) the diſtinct eſſences of two diſtin& kinds; and as particular exiſtences, 
or things exiſting are found by men (who know what they mean by theſe names) 
to agree to either of thoſe ideas, which theſe names ſtand for; theſe names re- 
ſpectively are applied to thoſe particular things, and the things ſaid to be of 
that kind. This J have ſo fully and at large explained in my Eſſay, that I ſhould. | 
have thought it needleſs to have ſaid any thing again of it here, had it not been to 
1 ſhe w my readineſs to anſwer any queſtions you ſhall be pleaſed to aſk concern- 
| 


_ Ing any thing 1 haue wr it, which your ap either finds aumcult, or has 
forgot. sf 
Inf the next place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had faid in an- 
ſwer to this queſtion put by yourſelf, what is this diſtinction of Peter, James Vind, P. 259. 
* and John founded upon?” To which you anſwered, © that they may be diſ- 


2) i 


> 


* tinguiſhed from each other by our ſenſes, as to difference of features, diſtance Ibid. 
olf place, &c. But that is not all; for ſuppoſing there was no external difference, 
1 yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 
| 102 mon nature.” Theſe words when my friend and I came to conſider, we 
85 owned, as your Lordſhip here takes notice, that we could underſtand no more 
of, them but this; « that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals, P. 171, 
— in the ſame common Nature, Is, chat they are ſeveral individuals 1 in the ſame 
| common 
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P. 171. common nature. 2. your Lordſhip tells me, . the b n 
«© now is, what this diſtinction is founded upon? whether on our mg 
«© the difference of features, diſtance of place, &c. or on forme antecedent 
pp Ponavant hereonto, as if this were the queſtion, you in the next para- 
!bid, graph (as far as I can underſtand it) make the ground of the diſtinction 
detween theſe individuals, or the principium individuationis, to be the 
union of the ſoul and body. But with ſubmiſſion, my Lord, the queſtion is, 
vhether I and my friend were to blame, becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the 
words above-cited, having removed all other grounds of diſtinction, ſaid, 
there was yet a difference between Peter and James, as ſeveral individuals in 
the ſame common nature; we could underſtand no more by it, but this, 
that the ground of diſtinction between ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 
+ mon nature, is, that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common 
--66-aere 22 ES 2 Dologngdl eatliet pore, oat bit Hah: v 
LET the ground that your Lordſhip now afligns of the diſtinction of indi- 
viduals be what it will, or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. that 
the ground of their diſtinction is in the union of ſoul and body; it will, 1 
Hhumbly conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what you ſaid; before might 
amount to no more but this, © that the ground of the diſtinction between 
„ ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, is, that they are ſeveral 
individuals in the ſame common nature: and therefore we might not be 
to blame for ſo underſtanding it. For the words which our underſtandings 
were then employed about, were thoſe which you had there ſsid, and not 
choſe which you would ſay five months aftet: though. I muſt own, that thoſe 
F. 171-173. Which your Lordſhip here ſays concerning the diſtinction of individuals, leave 
it as much in the dark to me as what you ſaid befyre, But perhaps I do not 
underſtand your Lordſhip's words right, becauſe I conceive that the princi- 
4 pium individuationis“ is the ſame in all the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, men 
as well as others; and therefore if the union of ſoul and body be that which 
diſtinguiſhes two individuals in the human ſpecies. one from another, I k nov 
yot how two cherries; or two atotns of matter, can be diſtin individuals; 
ſince I think there is in them no union of a ſoul and body. And upon this 
ground it will be very hard to tell what made the foul and the body individuals 
{as certainly they were) before their union. oo Eo, 
Bur | ſhall leave what your Lordſhip: ſays concerning this matter to the 
examination of thoſe, whoſe health and leiſure allows them more time than I 
have for this weighty queſtion, wherein the diſtinction of two men or two 
cherries conſiſts: for fear 1 ſhould make your Lordſhip's countryman a little 
Wonder again, to find a grave philoſopher make a ſerious queſtion of it. 
r. 73, x74 To your next paragraph, I anſwer, that if the true idea of a perſon, or the 
3 true fignification of the word perſon lies in this, that ſuppoſing there Wies no 
other difference in the ſeveral individuals of the ſame kind, yet thrxt is a diſſ. 
rence between them as ſ veral individuals in the fame common nmure; it WII 
follow from hence, that the name perſon will agree to Bucephalus and Podar- 
Zus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But whether this conſequence- will 
eee = —- } , - © agree 
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agree with hwlat your Lordthip ſays concerning;perſdh in another per, 1 Jam 
not cofcer ned um onh anſwerable for this cunſequen ce. 220 

Von Lordſhip is pleaſed here to calt my endeavout to find Oot he Wenn. 
ing of your words, as you had put them together, * trifling exceptions.“ To 
which I muſt fay, that I am heartily ſorry, that eitber- m .underſtanding, or 
your Lordſhip s way of writing obliges me ſo often to ſuch trifling, . I cannot, 


P. 173. 


as I have ſaid, anſwer to what I do not underſtand; and · I hope hets mycttifling, 5 


in ſearbhing out your Lordſhip's meaning, vas not much gut of the Way,: be- 


cCauſe I think every one will ſee by the ſteps I took, that the ſenſe J found out 


by it, was that which your words implied; and your Bord ſhip does not diſ- 


own it, but only . e that I ſhould not have drawn that which was the 
natural conſequence from it, becauſe ulatconfe(uonee: would: not well cohtaſt 


with what you had ſaid in another place. 
Wnuar your Lordſhip adds farther-to clear your * « that an x indi 


4 vidual intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon 


of 


{© than the proper definition of it?“ though in your definition of perſon you 


put a complete intelligent ſubſtance: muſt have its effect upon others under- 


ſtandings; I muſt ſuffer under the ſhort.ſightedneſs of my own, who neither 


underſtood it as it ſtood in your fitſt anfwer;: hot: do Lnow al it is a in 


our ſecond. I 1 18 10 | 91 LETS. 18 59 3 111 Go "In 1i 1) 1 89 4521 
1s, Vour: Lordſhip being, here, as yon ſay, dome to the end of this debata, 1 
mould here have ended tob z/ and it was time; my letter being grown already 


r. 


tg too great a bulk: but I being engaged by promiſe to anſwer ſome things in 
Four firſt letter; wkich in my reply to it L had omitted, I come now to them, 
and ſhall: endeavour td pe Fes Lotdſhip!fatisfattion) inlthoſe points; though 


to make toom for Wan leave out a great deal that Ithad writ in anſwer to 

chis yout Lotdihip's ſecond letter. And, if after all my anſwer ſeems too long. 

7 1 and my reader to excuſe it and impùte it to thoſe 
Thave mentioned in man | vom than en as hey 


I muſt beg 
. Landed length hi 
Rave decdtfred. bi uo to noi n „ 54 ba 

woTh original and maina queſtion Aae 5 Tordthip. nod; 0 being, 
chwhether there Were — Eſſay repugnant to the d. ctrine of the 


W. Trinity PUT endeavoured: by exammingꝰ the grounds and manner of your 
Lordſhip's bringitig my book 48to-that controverſy, to bring that queſtion to a 


Saber And therefore in my anſwer to your Lord(hip's firſt letter, Iinſiſted 

kat had wrelatien to chat ꝓbint:- This method your Lordſhip 
dnferon fettes niet; 28 df it contained only perſonal matters, hie 
weteꝰftt tobe tid aßider And by ctnixing new matter and charging myi boot 


tigul 


with now! accuſations? before the firſt was made out, avoided tlie deciſion af 


What was in gedite between us ua ſtrong prefumption to me that your Lord- 

up had kitthe to ſay to fo 

40 willing ener me k Ii vchiſt on the other fide; my filence.. 
h miſed an anſwer to, was often 8 

boked foraterrantwering an the prop 

——— 3 calling” Upon 


n 

den place 7 an coat d ee 
ume on this occaſion ſhall not bete Ak 
* — aud your-objectionsconſidereds — > 
5 B for 


ort what dez the controverſy, which you were 
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for the reaſons aboye-mentioned, were not examined in my former anſwer: 
and which whether true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make nothing for or 


againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. 1 ſhall therefore conſider them barely as 


Anl. k p. 7. 


o many philoſophical queſtions, and endeavour to ſhe your Lordſhip where 


and upon what grounds it is I ſtick and what it is that hinders me from the 
fatisfation it would be to me to be in every one of them of your mind. 

Your Lordſhip tells me, © whether I do own ſubſtance or not, is not the 
“point before us; but whether by virtye of theſe principles I can come to 


« any certainty of reaſon about it, And your Lordſhip ſays, the very places 


© I produce do prove the contrary z which you ſhall therefore ſet down in my 
« own words, both as to corporeal and ſpiritual fubſtances,” _ - 
HRE again, my Lord, I muſt beg your pardon, that 1 do not diſtinctly 


comprehend your meaning in theſe words, viz. ©* that by virtue of theſe 


principles one cannot come to certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance :” for it 


Anſ. I. P. 13. 


is not very clear to me, Whether your Lordſhip means, that we cannot come 
to certainty, that there is ſuch a thing in the world as ſubſtance; or whether 
we cannot make any other propofition about ſubſtance, of which we can be 


certain; or whether we cannot by my principles, eſtabliſh any idea of 


ſubſtance of which we can be certain. For to come to certainty of reaſon 
about ſubſtance may fignify either of theſe, which are far different propo- 
ſitions: and I ſhall waſte your, Lordſhip's time, my reader's, and my own 
(neither of which would I willingly do) by taking it in one ſenſe, when you 
mean it in another, leſt it ſhould meet with ſome ſuch reproof as this; that 
9 | miſrepreſent your meaning, or might have underſtood i it, if I had a "wind | 
** to it,” &. And therefore cannot but with that you had fo, far, conde- 


ſcended to the flowneſs of my apprehenſion as to give me your ſenſe ſo de- 


termined, that I might not trouble you with an{Wers; to what was not your | 


| preciſe meanmg. 


To avoid it in the preſent caſe, and to find in what ſenſe I was hers to take 
theſe words, © come to no certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance,” I looked into 
what followed, and when I came to the 1 3th, page, I thought I had there. got 
a clear explication of your Lordſhip's meaning; and that by no certainty of 
reaſon about ſubſtance, your Lordſhip here meant no certain idea of ſubſtance. 
Your Lordſhip's words are, “] do not charge them” (i. e. me, as one of the 


gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning). with diſcarding the notion of 


+. ſubſtance becauſe they have but an imperfect idea of it; 5. but becauſe. upon 


Ib.d. 


e thoſe principles there can be no certain idea, at all of it.“ Here I thought 
myſelf {ure, and that theſe words plainly interpreted the meaning of your pro- 


polition, p. 7. to be, © that upon my principles there can be no certain idea at 


<« all of ſubſtance. But before I came to the end of that paragraph 1 found 
myſelf at a loſs again; for that paragraph goes on in theſe words: whereas 


<< 


your Lordſhip aflerts it to be one of the. moſt natural and certain ideas in our 
minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our firſt conception of things, that 


pp 


modes or accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore you ſaid, 


< the rational idea of ſubſtance is one 757 the firſt, ideas. in our minds: and 
66 


| however imperfect and obſcure our notion be, yet we are as certain that 
| ; &« ſubſtances 
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1 ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are many beings in the world.“ 
Here the certainty, which Your words Romy to mean, is ene i of the being 
of ſabſtance. 
Ix this ſenſe therefore I ſhall take it, ll your Lordſhip ſhall qotwrtnine it 
otherwiſe. And the reaſon why I take it ſo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 
goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The propoſition then that Aube . 
your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this; © that by virtue of my principles p. 73 8. 
« we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there. is any ſuch thing as 
« ſubſtance.” And your Lordſhip tells me, that the very places Þ produce. Anſv.1. p. 7. 
« do prove the contrary, which you therefore will os down in 888 own words, 
ce both as to Ee) 7 and ſpiritual ſubſtances 
Tux firſt your Lordſhip brings, are theſe bende of mine: « When we Anfo. i. p. 6. 
© talk or Think of any particular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, 
&c. though the idea we have of either of them be but the complication or 
collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to 
find united in the thing called horſe or ſtone ; yet becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them 
exiſting in, 0 pry e by ſome common ſubject; which ſupport we de- 
note by the name ſubſtance : though it be certain, we have no clear and 
diſtin idea of that thing we ſuppole a ſupport.” And again, 
« Tux ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinkin ; 
reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, 
nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 
er ate apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call 
* ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of 
matter, but fomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, which affect 
our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; but ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt: we have as clear a 
* notion of the nature or ſabſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body; the one 
being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe 
ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like 
ignorance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe os Hans which 
* we experiment in ourſelves,” 00 
Bur how theſe words prove, that cc upon my principles we cannot come to 
* any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 
« world;” I confeſs I do not ſee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly con- 
ceive, ſbe wn. And I think it would be a hard matter from theſe words of 
mine to make a ſyllogiſm, whoſe conclufion ſhould be, ergo, © from my prin- 
"00" ciples we cannot come to wy Fertiidey of reaſon, that there is any ſubſtance 
« jn the world. 
Your Lotdihip ENG! tells me, that I ſay, ** that theſe and the like faſhions Anſiv, 1. p. 9. 
« of ſpeaking, that the ſubſtance is always ſuppoſed ſomething; and grant that 
1 fay over and over, that ſubſtance is ſuppoſed ; but that, your Lordſhip ſays, is 
not what you looked for, but ſomething in the way of certainty by reaſon. 
"'WHrar your Lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs. 
But What I brought that, and ſome other paſſages to the ſame * for, 
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out of my Eſſay, that, I think, they prove, viz. that .I did not diſcagd, nor 


" almoſt diſcard ſubſtance out of the reaſonable world.” For he that ſuppoſes 


in every ſpecies of material beings, ſubſtance to be always ſomething, doth not 
diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out of the world, or deny any ſuch thing to be. 
The paſſages alleged, I think, prove this ; ; which was all I brought them for, 


And if they ſhould happen to prove no more, I think, you can hardly infer 


Anſw. ; p- 95 


from thence, that therefore upon my principles we can come, to no ea, 
« that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world.“ 


| Your Lordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my ſuppoſing; and to theſe 


words of mine, © we cannot conceive how theſe ſenſible qualities ſhould ſub- 


« fiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a ſubſtance to ſupport them,” your 
Lordſhip replies, © it is but ſuppoſing ſtill; becauſe we cannot conceive it 
„ otherwiſe: but what certainty follows from not being able to conceive? 


Anſw. The ſame certainty that follows from the repugnancy to our. firſt con- 


8 Anſw. 1. p. 25 - 


ceptions of things, upon which your Lordſhip grounds the relative idea of 
ſubſtance. Your words are, © It is a mere effect of reaſon, becauſe it is a 


* repugnancy to our. firſt conceptions of things, that modes or. achieves 


% ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves.” Your Lordſhip then, if I. underſtand your 


reaſoning here, concludes that there i is ſubſtance, becauſe it is a repugnancy 


« to our conceptions. of things” (for whether that repugnancy be to our. firſt 


or ſecond conceptions. I think. that is all one) © that modes or accidents ſhould 
ſubſiſt by themſelves ;” and I conclude the ſame thing, becauſe we cannot 


Anke; +: P· 9s 


conceive how ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Now what the 
difference of certainty is from a repugnancy to our conceptions, and from our 


not being able to conceive; I confeſs, my Lord, I am not acute enough io 
diſcern.. And therefore it ſeems: to me, that I have laid down the . | 
certainty of the being of ſubſtance, that your Lordſhip has done. 


Your Lordſhip adds, « are there not multitudes of things which we at are 
«© not able to conceive ! ? and yet it would. not be allowed us to ſuppoſe what 


« we think fit upon that account.“ Anſw. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a: 


very juſt rule; it is pity it does 900 reach the caſe. But becauſe it is 
not allowed- us to ſuppoſe what we think fit in things, which we are not able 
* to conceive;“ it does not therefore follow, that we may not with certainty. 


ſuppoſe or. infer, that which is a natural and undeniable conſequence of ſuch 


an inability to conceive, as I call it, or repugnancy to our conceptions, as 


you call it, We cannot conceiye. the foundation of Harlem- church to ſtand 


upon thing; but becauſe it is not allowed us to ſuppoſe what we think fit, 


viz. that it is laid upon a rock of diamond, or ſupported by fairies; yet I think 


all the world will allow the infallible certainty. of this ſuppoſition from. thence,, 


that it reſts. upon ſomething. This J take to be the preſent caſe; and there- 


fore your next words, | think, do leſs concern, Mr. L. than my Lord B. of 


Ibid. 5 


W. I ſhall ſet them down, that the reader may apply them to which of the _ 
two he thinks they moſt belong. They. are, «1 could 1 conceive that Mr., 
L. would have brougkt ſuch evidence : as 'this a LA oft him 
* poſe ye unknown. aha, in this LEE 


elf;, but Lmuſt ſup- 
Wh 5 { Wie that your 
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Lordſhip has laſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, on that upon my prig- 
*:ciples we cannot come to any certainty, that there is any ſuch thing as ſub- 
« ſtance in the world ;” but prove the contrary, that there muſt. certainly be 
ſubſtance in the world, and upon the very ſame. grounds that your Lordſhip 

takes it to be certain. 

Vous next paragraph, which is to the ſame purpoſe, I have read more than Anſv.1 p. 10 
once, and can never forbear, as often as I read-it, to wiſh myſelf young again ; 
or that a livelineſs of fancy, ſuitable to that age, would teach me to ſport with 
words for the diverſion of my readers. This I find your Lordſhip thinks fo 

_ neceſſary to the quickning of controverſy, that you will not truſt the debate to 
the greatneſs of your learning, nor the gravity of your ſubject without! it, what-⸗ 
ever authority the dignity of your character might give to What your r 
ſhip ſays: for you having quoted theſe words of mine; ** as long as there is Ibid, 

any ſimple idea, or ſenſible quality left, according to my way of arguing, 

« ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all fimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities 

„ carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt in, and a ſubſtance. 

« wherein they inhete :” you add, what is the meaning of carrying with 

them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum and a ſubſtance ? Have theſe ſimple ideas 

the notion of a ſubſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them : How 

ſo: Do ſenfible qualities carry a corporeal Attard along with them? 

Then a corporeal ſubſtance muſt be intromitted by the ſenſes together with 

them: No, but they carry the ſuppoſition with them; and truly that is 

burden enough for them. But which way do they carry it? It ſeems it is 

only becauſe we cannot conceive it otherwiſe: What is this conceiving? It 
may be ſaid it is an act of the mind, not built on ſimple ideas, but lies in the 
comparing the ideas of accident and ſubſtance together; and from thence 
finding that an accident muſt carry ſubſtance along with it: but this will 

* not clear it; for the ideas of accidents are ſimple ideas, and carry nothing 

8 with them, but the impreſſion made by ſenſible objects.“ 

In this paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſome regard to the entertain- 
ment of that part of your readers, who would be thought men, as well by 
being riſible as rational creatures. For I cannot imagine you meant this for an 
argument; if you did, I have this plain fi imple anſwer, that “ by carrying with 
them a ſuppoſition,” I mean, according to the ordinary 1 import of the phraſe, 
that ſenſible qualities imply a ſubſtratum to exiſt in. And if your Lordſhip 

% pleaſe to change one of theſe equivalent expreſſions into the other, all the 

argument here, I think, will be at an end: what will become of the ſport and 
finiling, L will not anſwer. 2 

HITRHERTO, I do not ſes any thing i in my words brought by your Lordſhip 


that proves, © that upon: my principles we can gome to no ce. tainty of alen 
that there is ſubſtance in the world ;” but the contrary. 


© You Lordſhip's next words are to tell the world, that my ſimile about the 8 
elephant and tortoiſe, ** js to ridicule the notion of. ſubſtance, and the Euro- p- ul, 12. 
<<, pean philoſophers for aſſerting it.” But if your Lordfſhip'p'eaſe to turn again 
to my Eſſay, you will find thoſe paſſages were not intended to ridicule the notion. 
of — or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that ** it” ſignifies; but to ſhew, 


| That. 


| 8 
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that though ſubſtance did ſupport accidents, yet philoſophers, Who had found 


ſuch a ſupport neceſſary, had no more a clear idea of what that ſupport was, 
than the Indian had of that which ſupported his tortoiſe, though ſure he was 
it was ſomething. Had your pen, which quoted ſo much of the nineteenth 


ſection of the thirteenth chapter of my ſecond book, but ſet down the 


remaining line and a half of that paragraph, you would by theſe words which 
follow there, . ſo that of ſubſtance. we have no idea of what it is, but on] 

«© a confuſed obſcure one of what it does; have put it paſt doubt what I 
meant. But your Lordſhip was pleaſed to take only thoſe, which you thought 


would ſerve beſt to your purpoſe; and I crave leave to add now theſe remaining 


B. ie. 23.8 2. 


ones, to ſhew my reader what was mine. 


IT is to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the ſame illuſtration again in that other 


place, which you are pleaſed to cite likewiſe; which your Lordſhip ſays you 
did, „only to ſhew that it was a deliberate and (as J thought) lucky fimili- 
© tude.” It was upon ſerious conſideration, I own, that I entertained the 


opinion, that we had no clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance. : But as to that 
ſimilitude, I do not remember that it was much deliberated on; ſuch unac- 
curate writers as I am, who aim at nothing- but plainneſs, do not much 


ſtudy. ſimilies; and for the fault of repetition, you have been pleaſed to 


pardon it. But ſuppoſing you had proved, that that ſimile was to ridicule 


the notion of ſubſtance, publiſhed in the writings of ſome European philoſo- 


phers ; it will by no means follow from thence, “ that upon my principles 
« we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as 


© ſubſtance in the world,” Mens notions of a thing may be laughed at by 
thoſe, whoſe principles eſtabliſh the certainty of the thing itſelf; and one may 
laugh at Ariſtotle's notion of an orb of fire under the ſphere of the moon, 
without principles that will make him uncertain whether there be any ſuch 
thing as fire. My fimile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were philoſo- 


phers, whoſe knowledge was not ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended. If 
your Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the vanity of ſuch a pretenſion had 


| ſomething ridiculous in it, I ſhall not conteſt your judgment in the caſe: for, 


Anſw. 1. P. 12. 


as human natute is framed, it is not impoſſible that whoever is diſcovered to 
pretend to know more than really he does, will be in danger to be laughed at. 

IN the next paragraph, your Lordſhip beſtows the epithet of dull on But- 
gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the tribe of Jogicians. I will not queſtion your 


right to call any body dull, whom you pleaſe ; but if your Lordſhip does it to 
inſinuate that I did fo, I hope I may be allowed to ſay thus much in my own 


defence, that I am neither ſo ſtupid or ill-natured, to diſcredit thoſe whom I 
quote, for being of the ſame opinion with me. And he that will look into the 


eleventh and twelfth pages of my reply, which your Lordſhip refers to, will 


find that I am very 


far from calling them dull, or ſpeaking diminiſhingly of 
them. But if I had been ſo ill-bred or fooliſh, as to have called them dull; 
I do not ſee how that does at all-ſerve to prove this propoſition,” „that upon 
* my principles we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is ay ſuch | 


thing as {i þtance;” any more than what follows in the next paragraph. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip in it aſks me, as if it were of ſome great importance to the An.. p. 13. 
propoſition to be proved, „whether there be no difference between the bare 
* being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence by itſelf,” Anſw. Yes; there is a 
difference, as I underſtand thoſe terms: and then I beſeech your Lordſhip to 
make uſe of it, to prove the propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by 
this queſtion to conclude, © that the idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, is a 
clear and diſtinct idea of fubſtance;“ I beg leave to aſk, is the idea of the 
manner of ſubſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf? If it be not, 
we may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the manner, and yet have none but 
a very obſcure and confuſed one of the thing, For example, I tell your 
Lordſhip, that | know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and I 
know another that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, and ſay no more of them; 

can you, by having the clear and diſtinct ideas of having a ſupport, and not 
having a ſupport, fay, that you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing, 
that I know, which has, and of the thing, that I know, which has not a 

ſupport ? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtinct 
ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general name things, that have or 
have not ſupports : for ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip | 

clear and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 
though I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed 
idea of thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct idea of having or not having 
a ſupport.  _ 5 V 1 I. 

To ſhew a blind man that he has no clear and diſtin idea of ſcarlet, I tell 

bim, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does not prove he has 

any clear or diſtinct idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that; v. g. he knows 
that it ſubſiſts or inheres in another thing: “and is there no difference, ſays he 
« in your Lordſhip's words, between the bare being of a thing, and its ſub- 

„ ſiſtence in another?” Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal; they are very diffe- 
rent ideas, But for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, 
nor ſuch a one as I have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of 
idea of it beſides that of inherence. | 


- 


Von Lordſhip has the idea of ſubſiſting by itſelf, and therefore you con- 
clude you have a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf; 
which methinks is all one, as if your countryman ſhould ſay, he hath an idea 
of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature to need no prop to lean 
on for its ſupport, therefore he hath a clear and diſtinct idea of a cedar of 
Lebanon: which clear and diſtinct idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing but a general one of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a 
| Cedar is confounded. Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance, which, however called 
clear and diſtinct, is confounded with the general indetermined idea of ſome- 
thing. But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf, give us a clear and 
diſtin& idea of ſubſtance, how. does that prove, that upon my principles 
e ve can come to no certainty. of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as.ſub- 
« ſtance in the world?” Which is the propoſition to be proved. 
e 3220 | | 10 
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Anſw.1.p.13- IN what follows, your Lordſhip ſays, “you do not charge any one with 


Anw. 1. 
P- 135 14. 


CL 


ET” 


> 


affirms to have been your meaning. 


3 6 


« diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect idea of 
ce jt; but becauſe upon thoſe principles there can be no certain idea at all of it.” 
Your Lordſhip ſays here“ thoſe principles,“ and in other places © theſe prin- 


« ciples,” without particularly ſetting them down, that I know. I am ſure, without 
| laying down propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, thoſe granted, we 
„ cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance,” 


which is the thing to be proved; your Lordſhip proves nothing in the caſe 
againſt me. What therefore the certain idea, which I do not underſtand, or 
idea of ſubſtance, has to do here, is not eaſy to fee. For that which I am 


charged with, is the diſcarding ſubſtance. But the diſcarding ſubſtance, is not 
the diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance. Mr. Newton has diſcarded Des 


Cartes's vortices, i. e. laid down principles from which he proves there is no 


ach thing; but he has not thereby diſcarded the notion or idea of thoſe vor- 
tices, for that he had when he confuted their being, and every one who now 


reads and underſtands him, will have. But, as I have already obſerved, your 


Lordſhip here, I know not upon what ground, nor with what intention, con- 
founds the idea of ſubſtance and ſubſtance itſelf ; for to the words above ſet 
down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, © that you aſſert it to be one of the moſt na- 
« tural and certain ideas in our minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our firſt 


te 


conception of things, that modes or accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; 
and therefore your Lordſhip ſaid, the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the 
| firſt ideas in our minds, and however imperfect and obſcure our notion be, 
yet we are as Certain that ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any 
beings in the world.” Herein I tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, 
and therefore I hope this is no objection againſt the Trinity. Your Lordſhip 
ſays, you *©* never thought it was: but to lay all foundations of certainty, as 


cc 


to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtin& ideas, which was the o * 
vou oppoſed, does certainly overthrow all myſteries of faith, and excludes 


& the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe ;” which your Lordſhip 


How theſe words, as to matters of faith,” came in, or what they had to 


do againſt me in an anſwer only to me, I do not ſee: neither will I here exa- 


mine what it is to be © one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our minds.” 


But be it what it will, this I am ſure, that neither that, nor any thing elſe 
contained in this paragraph, any way proves, that“ upon my principles we 


cannot come to any certainty that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the a 


World:“ which was the propoſition to be proved. 


Id the next place then, 1 crave leave to conſider how that is proved, which 
though nothing to the propoſition to be proved, is yet what you here aſſert; 
viz. © that the idea of ſubſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain 
ideas in our minds:” your proof of it is this, © becauſe it is a repugnancy 

to our firſt conception of things, that modes and accidents ſhould ſubfiſt by 
e themſelves, and therefore the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt 
ideas in our minds.” Re on gs” kT noma ICI op 


.cc 
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tk RoM whence I grant it to be a good conſequence, that to thoſe who find 
this repugnance, the idea of a ſupport is very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call 
it ſo, very rational. But a clear and diſtinct idea. of the thing itſelf, which is 
the ſupport, will not thence be proved to be one of the firſt ideas in our minds; 
or that any ſuch idea is ever there at all. He that is ſatisfied that Pendennis- 
caſtle, if it were not ſupported, would fall into the fea, muſt think of a ſ:ppoit 
that ſuſtains it: but whether the thing that it reſts on be timber, or brick or 
ſtone, he has by his bare idea of the neceſiity of ſome ſupport that props it up, 
no clear and diſtin& idea at all. 
| IN this paragraph you farther ſay, „that the laying all Rundetion of cer- 
ad tainty as to matters of faith on clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly ex- 
« clude the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe,” Anſw. This is a 
5 propolition that will need a proof; becauſe every body at firſt fight will think 
it hard to be proved. For it is obvious, that let certainty in matters of faith, 
or any matters whatſoever, be laid on what it will, it excludes not the notion of 
ſubſtance certainly out of rational diſcourſe ; . unleſs it be certainly true, that we 
can rationally diſcourſe of nothing, but what we certainly know, But whe- 
ther it be a propoſilion eaſy or not eaſy to be proved, this is certain, that it con- 
cerns not me; for I lay not © all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, 
* upon clear and diſtin& ideas :” and therefore if it does diſcard ſubſtance out 


1 of the reaſonable part of the world, as your Lordſhip phraſes. it above, or ex- 


_ cludes the notion of ſubſtance out. of rational diſcourſe ; whatever havock it 
makes of ſubſtance, . or its idea, no one jot of the miſchief is to be laid at my 
door, becauſe that is no principle of mine. 
Your Lordſhip ends this paragraph with telling me, that eB # | length ap- Anſw. 1. 
. prebend your Lordſhip's meaning. l 
I wisn heartily that I did, becauſe it would be AY more for your. eaſe, 
28 well as my. own. For in this caſe of ſubſtance, 1 find it not ealy to know _ 
Your meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. For in the beginning of this Vind p. 236. 
dilpute, it 1s the being of ſubſtance; and here again it is ſubſtance itſelf is 
diſcarded. And in this very paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain yourſelf, 
1 that in the cloſe, of it you teil me that “ at length I apprehend your mean. b. 7. 
f ing to be that the notion of ſubſtance is excluded out of rational diſcourſe; 
the explication is ſuch, that it renders your Lordihip's meaning to me more 
obſcure. and uncertain than it was before, For in the fame paragraph your b. 13, 14. 
Lordſhip ſays, that upon my principles there can be no certain idea at all! 
of ſubſtance; and allo, that“ however imperfect and obſcure our no- 
tions be, yet we are as certain that ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there 
« are any beings in the world.” So that ſuppoſing I did know (as I do not) 
what your Lordſhip means by certain idea of ſubſtance, yet I muſt own till, 
that what your meaning is by diſcarding of ſubſtance, whether it be the idea of 
ſubſtance, or the being of ſubſtance, 1 do not know. But that, I think, need 
not. much, trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip does nat, that I f eg ſhe w Mo any 
poſition or principle of mine overthrows either. ſubſtance welt, or the idea of 
it, or excludes either of them out of rational diſcourſe. 
IN your next paragraph, you ſay, * I declare, p. 35. that if any one aflert be p.14. 
* that we can | have no ideas but from ſenſation and reflection, it is not y, 
o 8 e opinion. 
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c the right you can in this matter; 
of great conſequence, and therefore I deſire my meaning may be taken in my 
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*« opinion.” My Lord, I have looked over that 35 th Page, and find no ſuch 
words of mine there; but refer my reader to that and the following pages, for 
my opinion concerning ideas from ſenſation and reflection, how far they are the 
foundation and materials of all our knowledge. And this I do, becauſe to thoſe 
words which your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out of the 3 5th page, but 
are not there, you ſubjdin, * that you are very glad of it, and will do me all 
which ſeems to imply, that it is a matter 


own words, as they are ſet down at large. Fe 3 
Tux promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, © of doing me all the right you 


can, I return you my humble thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of juſtice ſo 
ſeldom done in controverſy; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me 


this promiſe, to authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time your haſte 
ſhould make you miſtake my words or meaning: to have one's words exactly 


quoted, and their meaning interpreted by the plain and viſible deſign of the 
author in his whole diſcourſe, being a right which every writer has a juſt. 


claim to, and ſuch as a lover of truth will be very wary of violating. An in- 


ſtance of ſome ſort of intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in 


the next page but one, where you interpret my words, as if I excuſed a 


| miſtake I had made, by calling it a ſlip of my pen; whereas, my Lord, I do 
not own any flip of my pen in that place, but ſay that the meaning of my 
expreſſion there is to be interpreted by other places, and particularly by thoſe 


where I treat profeſſedly of that ſubject: and that in ſuch caſes, where an ex- 
preſſion is only incident to the matter in hand, and may ſeem not exactly to 
quadrate with the author's ſenſe, where he deſignedly treats of that ſubje& ; it 


ought rather to be interpreted as a flip of his pen, than as his meaning. I 
| ſhould not have taken ſo particular a notice of this, but that you, by having 


up theſe words, with an air that makes me ſenſible how wary I ought to 


be, ſhew what uſe would be made of it, if ever I had pleaded the flip of my 


en. 3 „ 

Iv the following pages I find a diſcourſe drawn up under ſeveral ranks of 
numbers, to prove, as 1 gueſs, this propoſition, “ that in my way of ideas we 
«© cannot come to any certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance.” I ſhall be in a 
condition to anſwer to this accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular 
propoſition, as te the nature of ſubſtance, it is, which in my way of ideas 


we cannot come to any certainty of. Becauſe ao; it may be ſuch a 
propoſition concerning the nature of ſubſtance, as I ſhall | 
in my way of ideas we can come to no certainty of; and yet I think the 
way of ideas not at all to be blamed, till there can be ſhewn another way, 


readily own, that | 


different from that of ideas, whereby we may come to a certainty of it. For 
it was never pretended, that by ideas we could come to certainty concerning 
every propoſition, that could be made concerning ſubſtance or any thing elſe, 
BkEsIipxs the doubtfulneſs viſible in the phraſe itſelf, there is another reaſon 

that hinders me from underſtanding preciſely what is meant by theſe words, 


to © come to a certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance;“ viz. becauſe your - 
Lordſhip makes nature and ſubſtance to be the ſame: fo that to come to a 
101. Certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance, is, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of nature, 


2 | to 
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to come to a certainty as to the ſubſtance of ſubſtance; which, 1 own, I do 
not clearly underſtand. 

ANoTHER thing that hinders me from giving particular anſwers to the 
arguments that may be ſuppoſed to be contained in ſo many pages, is, that I 
do not ſee, how what is diſcourſed in thoſe thirteen or fourteen pages is brought 
to prove this propoſition, ** that in my way of ideas we cannot come to any 
«© certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance : ” and it would require too many 
words, to examine every one of thoſe heads, period by period, to ſee what they 


prove; when you yourſelf do not apply them to the direct probation of any 
_ propoſition, that I underſtand. 


IN DEE D you wind up this diſcourſe with theſe words, « that you leave the Adv. i. 
* reader to judge whether this be a tolerable account of the idea of ſubſtance b. 29. 
85 by ſenſation and reflection.“ Anſw. That which your Lordſhip has given 
in the preceding pages, I think is not a very tolerable account of my idea 
of ſubſtance ;” ſince the account you give over and over again of my idea 
| of ſubſtance, is, that * it is nothing but a complex idea of accidents.” This Anvv. r. 
1s your account of my idea of ſubſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and b. 1510 
which you ſay you took out of thoſe places I myſelf produced in my firſt jetter. 5 
But if you had been pleaſed to have ſet down this one, which is to be found 27. 28, 20. 
there amongſt the reſt produced by me out of B. ii. c. 12. § 6. of my Eſſay, . . 8 
Viz. © that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, as Low.” . 
« are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves; in P- 105 
« which, the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the firſt and 
© chief,” This would have been a full anſwer to all that I think you have 
under that variety of heads, objected againſt my idea of ſubſtance. But your 
| Lordſhip, in your repreſentation of my idea of ſubſtance, thought fit to leave 
this paſſage out; though you are pleaſed to ſet down ſeveral others produced 
both before and after it in my firſt letter: which, I think, gives me a right 
humbly to return your Lordſhip your own words ; “ and now | freely leave 
“ the reader to judge whether this, which your Lordſhip has given, be a to- 
s [erable account of my idea of ſubſtance,” _ 
Tux next point to be conſidered, is concerning the al of the oat; Anſo, 1. 
whereof there is a great deal ſaid. The original of this controverſy, I ſhall | FS TENN 
ſet down in your Lordſhip's own words: you fay, © the only reaſon you had Aufs. I 
<« to engage in this matter, was the bold aſſertion, that the ideas we have by F. 7 
ec ſenſation or reflection, are the ſole matter and Fandation of all our reaſon- 
ing, and that our certainty lies in perceiving the agreement and diſagreement 
« of ideas, as expreſſed! in any r Which laſt, you ſay, are my OWN 
words.“ 
„ overthrow this bold aſſertion, you urge my acknowledgement, e that Auf. 1 = 
« upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively proved, that the foul is im- p.33. 
* material, though it be in the higheſt degree probable : ” and then aſk, is Lett. p 67, 
„ not this the giving up the cauſe of certainty ?” Anſw. Juſt as much the 
giving up the cauſe of certainty on my fide, as it is on your Lordſhip's: who, Ibid. 
though you will not pleaſe to tell wherein you place certainty, yet it 1s to be 
ſuppoſed you do place certainty in ſomething or other. Now let 1 it be what you 
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will that you place certainty in, I take the liberty to ſay, that you cannot cer- 


tainly prove, 1. e. demonſtrate, that the ſoul of man is immaterial : I am ſure 
you have not ſo much as offered at any ſuch proof, and therefore you give up 
the cauſe of certainty upon your principles. Becauſe if the not being able to 


demonſtrate, that the ſoul is immaterial, upon his principles, who declares 


wherein he thinks certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the cauſe of certainty ;. | 


the nc being able to demonſtrate the immateriality of the ſou], upon his prin- 


ciples, who does not tell wherein certainty confitts, is no leſs a giving up of the 


cauſe of certainty, The only odds between theſe two, is more art and reſerve 
in the one than the other. And therefore, my Lord, you mult either upon 


pour principles of certainty demonſtrate that the ſoul is immaterial, or you muſt 


p-. 08, 


allow me to ſay, that you too give up the cauſe of certainty, and your prin- 
ciples tend to ſcepticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your Lordſhi 


ſhall pleaſe to do, will be to me advantageous; for by the one ] ſhall get a de- 


monſtration of the ſoul's immateriality, (of which I thould be very glad) and 
that upon principles, which reaching farther than mine, I. ſhall embrace, as 
better than mine, and become your Lordhip's profeſſed convert. Till then, I 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied that my principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lord- 


ſhip pleaſe, are no more guilty of any ſuch tendency, than theirs, who talking 


more of certainty, cannot attain to it in caſes where they condemn the way of 


e ideas for coming ſhort of it. 
Anſw. 1 


You a little lower in the ſame page ſet down theſe as my words, te that 1 


never offered it as a way of certainty, where we cannot reach certainty,” 1 
have alrcady told you, that I have been ſometimes in doubt what copy you had 


got of my Eſſay; becauſe I often found your quotations out of it did not agree 


with what I read in mine: but by this inſtance here, and ſome others, I know 


not what to think; fince in my letter, which I did myſelf the honour to ſend 


your Lordſhip, I am ſure the words are not as they are here ſet down. For I 


fay not that 1 offercd the way of certainty there ſpoken of ; which looks as if 
it were a new way of certainty, that I pretended to teach the world, Perhaps 


the difference in theſe, from my words, 1s not ſo great, that upon another oc 


cafion I ſhould take notice of it. But it being to lead people into an opinion, 
that I ſpoke of the way of certainty by ideas, as ſomething new, which I pre- 


tended to teach the world, I think it worth while to ſet down my words them- 


p. 81. 


Anſy, 4 0 
Þ- C9 * 


ſelves; which I think are fo penned, as to ſhew a great caution in me to avoid 
Lett. 1. 


ſuch an opinion. My words are, * I think it is a way to bring us to a cer- 
« a way to certainty, where we cannot reach certainty,” © 
Wax uſe your Lordſhip makes of the term offered, applied to what I 


+ taintyin thoſe things, which I have offered as certain; but I never thought * 


applied it not, is to be ſeen in your next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe 


which you ſet down for mine: © but did you not offer to put us into a way of 


_« certainty? And what is that but to attain certainty in ſuch things where we 


could no. otherwiſe do it?” Anſw. If this your way of reaſoning here carries 
certainty in it, I humbly conceive, in your way of certainty by reaſon, certainty 
may be attained, where it could not otherwiſe be had. I only beg you, my 


Lord, to ſhew me the place, where I offer to put you in a way of certainty 


different 
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different from what had formerly been the way 95 certainty, that men by it 
might attain to certainty in things, which they could not before my book was 
writ. No body, who reads my Eſſay with that indifferency, which is proper 
to a lover of truth, can avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of certainty was not to 
teach the world a new way of certainty (though that. be one great object ion of 
yours againſt my book) but to endeavour to ſhew wherein the old and only 
way of certainty conſiſts. What was the occaſion and deſign of my book, may 
be ſeen plainly enough in the epiſtle to the reader, WICK L any need that any 
thing more ſhould be ſaid of it. And JI am too ſenſible of my own weakneſs, 
not to profeſs, as I do, © that I pretend not to teach, but to enquire.” I Fay, b. f. 
cannot but wonder what ſervice you, my Lord, who are a teacher of autho- © 11. $ 17: 
rity, mean to truth or certainty, by condemning the way of certainty by ideas; 
becauſe T own, by it I cannot demonſtrate that the ſoul is immaterial. May 
it not be worth your conſidering, what advantage this will be to ſcepticiſm, 
when upon the ſame grounds, your words here ſhall be turned upon you; and 
it ſhall be aſked, © what a ſtrange way of certainty is this,” [your Lordſhip's Auf. 1. p. 68. 
way by reaſon] © if it fails us in ſome of the firſt foundations of the real 
% knowledge of ourſelves?? ? 
3 avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own priveiples; that we An6v.1, p.69. 
may be certain, © that the firſt eternal thinking being, or omnipotent ſpirit, 
cannot, if he would, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſible matter, put 
together as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception and thought.” 
For this, my Lord, is my propoſition, and this the utmoſt that IT have ſaid ga, b. iv. 
concerning the power of thinking in matter. 0" D216 
Your firſt argument I take to be this, that, according to me, the know- Anſv. 1. 
ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general being a b. 78. 
ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance; if! 
admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter with the 
dea of a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, No; no more than I confound the idea of 
matter with the idea of an horſe, when 1 ſay that matter in general is a ſolid 
extended ſubſtance; and that an horſe is a material animal, or an extended ſolid 
ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. . 
THE idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance; wherever there is ſuch a . 
ſubſtance, there is matter, and the eſſence of matter, whatever other qualities 5 
not contained in that eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance, without the ſuperadding any 
thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to ſome parts of it he ſuper- 
adds motion, but it has ſtill the eſſence of matter: other parts of it he frames 
into plents, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life and beauty, which 18 
to be found in a roſe or a peachtree, &c. above the eſſence of matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but matter: to other parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 
and thoſe other properties that are to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it is 
not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the properties of a roſe, . 
a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change not the properties of 
matter; but matter is in theſe things matter ſtill, But if one venture to go on 
one ſtep further, and fay, God may give to JOAUTER, thought, reaſan and volle 


tion,, 
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tion, as well as ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready ty 
to limit the power of the omnipotent creator, and tell us he cannot do-1 it; 


| becauſe it deſtroys the eſſence, or ** changes the eſſential properties of matter. 


To make good which aſſertion, they have no more to fay, but that thought 
and reaſon are not included in the eſſence of matter. I-grant it; but what- 
ever excellency, not contained in its eſſence, be tuperadded to matter, it does 
not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid ſubſtance; 
wherever that is, there is the eflence of matter: and if every thing of greater 


perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the eſſence of matter, 


what will become of the eſſence of matter in a plant, or an animal, whoſe 


properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid ſubſtance? 


Bur it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can think. 1 
grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to matter a 


faculty of thinking, is to ſay God's omnipotency is limited to a narrow com- 


paſs, becauſe man's underſtanding is ſo; and brings down God's infinite power 


to the ſize of our capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of 


matter, but what men can account for from the eſſence of matter in general; 
if all ſuch qualities and properties muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or change the 


eſſential properties of matter, which are to our conceptions above it, and we 
cannot conceive to be the natural conſequence of that eſſence: it is plain, that 
the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential properties changed in moſt of 
the ſenſible parts of this our ſyſtem. For it is viſible, that al: the planets have 


revolutions about certain remote centers, which 1 would have any one explain, 


or make conceivable by the bare eſſence or natural powers depending on the 


eſſence of matter in general, without ſomething added to that eſſence, which 
we cannot conceive : for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attrac- 


tion of matter by matter, is all that can be ſaid in the caſe; either of which, it 


is above our reach to derive from the eſſence of matter, or body in general; 


though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this 


inſtance to the eſſence of matter in general. The omnipotent creator adviſed 


not wich us in the making of the world, and his ways are not the lets excellent, 
| becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 


In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve excellencies and 


operations in this part of matter, which he will not find contained in the eſſence 


of matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by 


it. And will he therefore ſay, that the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed in 
them, becauſe they have properties and operations not contained in the 


eſſential properties of matter as matter, nor pr by the eſſence of 1 matter 
in general? 


LET us advance one © farther, and we ſhall, in the animal world, meet 
with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable by the 8 
of matter in general. If the omnipotent creator had not ſuperadded to the 
carth, which produced the irrational animals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
the dull dead earth, out of which they were made, life, ſenſe and ſpontaneous 


motion, nobler qualities than were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſe- 


leſs 
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leſs matter; and if to the individuals of each ſpecies, he had not ſuperadded a 
power of propagation, the ſpecies had periſhed with thoſe individuals: but by 
theſe eſſences or properties of each ſpecies, ſuperadded to the matter which 
they were made of, the eſſence or properties of matter in general were not 
deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the individuals 


before was deſtroyed or changed by the power of generation, ſuperadded to 


them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty. 
I all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities, deſtroys nothing of the eſſence or perfections that were there before, 


unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnancy between them; but all the 


proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how matter, without 
ſuch ſuperadded perfections, can produce ſuch effects; which is, in truth, no 


more than to ſay, matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, hass 


them not; but is no reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of matter: unleſs it can be proved to be a contradiction, 
that God ſhould give to ſome parts of matter qualities and perfections, which 


matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive how matter is inveſted 


with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new endowments. Nor is it 


to be wondered that we cannot, whillt we limit all its operations to thoſe qua- 


lities it had before, and would explain them by the known properties of matter 
in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduced- perfections. For if this be a right 


rule of reaſoning to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner 

| how it comes to be; I ſhall defire them who uſe it to ſtick to this rule, and ſee 
What work it will make both in divinity as well as philoſophy ; and whether 
they can advance any thing more in favour of ſcepticiſm. 335 


Fon to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking and ſelf- 
motion, beſtowed by omnipotent power on ſome parts of matter: the objec- _ 
tion to this is, I cannot conceive how matter ſhould think. What is the con- 
ſequence? ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let this ſtand for a 
good reaſon, and then proceed in other cafes by the ſame. You cannot conceive 


how matter can attract matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance of 
1,000,c00 miles; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a power. You cannot con- 


ceive how matter ſhou!d feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial being, or 
be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch powers: which is in effe to 


deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the ſun; to make brutes 
mere machines, without ſepſe or ſpontaneous motion; and to allow man nei- 


ther ſenſe nor voluntary motion. 


Lex us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how an 


extended ſolid ſubſtance frould think, therefore God cannot make it think: 
can you conceive how your on foul, or any ſubſtance thinks? You find in- 
| deed, that you do think, and fo do I; but I want to be told how the action 
of thinking is performed: this, I confeſs, is beyond my conception; and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I 
find, has given me this faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinced of his 


power in this inſtance, which though I every moment experiment in myſelf, yet 
I cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent abſur- 
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may be made, and exiſt. without thought; neither of them has, or can have 
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dity, to deny his power in other like caſes only for this reaſon, becauſe I cannot 
conceive the manner how ? 
To explain this matter a littie farther : God bas created a ſubſtance ; let it 
be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance: is God bound to give. it, beſides 
being, a power of action? that, ! think, no body will ſay. He therefore may 
leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a ſubſtance ; for action 
is not neceſſary to the being of any ſubſtance, that God does create. God has 
likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial ſubſtance, which 
will not loſe its being of a ſubſtance, though God ſhould beſtow on it nothing 


more but this bare being, without giving it any activity at all, Here are now 


two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both in a 
ſtate of perfect inaQivity. Now, I aſk, what power God can give to one of 


_theſe ſubſtances (luppoling them to retain the ſame diſtinct natures, that they 


had as ſubſtances in their ſtate of inactivity) which he cannot give to the 
other? In that ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for thinking being an 
action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any action of any 
created ſubſtance, without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action: 
and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give exiſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, with- 
out giving that ſubſtance any action at all. Now I would aſk, why omnipo- 
tency cannot give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are i e in a ſtate of 
perfect inactivity, the ſame power that it can give to the other? Let it be, for 
example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf. motion, which is a power that it is ſup- | 
pots God can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but- denied that he can give to a 
ſolid ſubſtance. 

Ir it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of God. in 5 to the 
one rather than the other of theſe ſubſtances ; all that can ka {aid to it, is, that 
they cannot conceive how the ſolid ſubſtance thould ave be able to move itſelf. 


And as little, ſay I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid ſubſtance 


ſhould move itſelf; but there may be ſomething in an immaterial ſubſtance, 
that you do nat know. I grant it; and in a material one too: for example, 
gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the ſeveral proportions obſervable, 
incvitably ſhews, that there is ſomething i in matter that we do not underſtand, 
unleſs we can conceive ſelf- motion in matter; or an inexplicable and inconceiv- 
able attraction in matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible diſtances: 
it muſt therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as 
unſolid ſubſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that they 
may each of them have their diſtin& beings, without any activity 1 
to them, unleſs you will deny, that God can take from any being its power of 
acting, 8 it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any one to 
do; an], I iay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf- motion in a created immaterial, 
as in a material being, conſider it how you will: and therefore this is no reaſon 
to deny omnipotency to be able to give a power of ſelf- motion to a material 
ſubſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; fince neither of them can 
have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
Tas fame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; both theſe ſubſtances 


the 
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the power of thinking from itſelf; God may give it to either of them, accor.!- 
ing to the good pleaſure of his omnipotency; and in whichever of them it is, 
it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how either. of thoſe ſubſtances 
thinks. But for that reaſon, to deny that God, who had power chough to 
give them both a being out of nothing, can, by the ſame omnipotency, give 
them what other powers and perfections he pleaſes; has no better a foundation 
than to deny his power of creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
formed: and there at laſt this way of reaſoning muſt terminate. 

Tua r omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 


ſame time, I think, with due reverence, we may ſay ; but that a ſolid ſubſtance. 


may not have qualities, per fections and powers, which have no natural or viſibly 
neceſſary connection with ſolidity and extenſion, is too much for us {who are 
but of yellerday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 


things together by connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
conliltency and being of matter itſelf; ſince every particle of it having ſome 


bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the 


_ difficulties that are raiſed againſt the thinking of matter from our ignorance _ 


or narrow conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the power of God, if 


he pleaſes to ordain it fo; nor prove any thing againſt his having actually 
endued ſome parcels of matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of. 


Winne till it can be ſhewn that it contains a contradiction to ſuppoſe it, 


Tnoud to me ſenſation be comprehended under thinking in general, yet in 


"the foregoing diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of ſenſe in brutes, as diſtinet from think- 
ing: becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of ſenſe in brutes. But 


here I take liberty to obſerve, that if your Lordſhip allows brutes to have ſen- 


ſation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome. parcels of 
matter a power of perception and thinking; or that all animals have immaterial, 
and conſequently, according to your Lordfhip, immortal ſouls, as well as men: 


and to ſay that Heas and mites, &c. have immortal fouls as well as men, will 5 


poſſibly be looked on as going a great way to ſerve an by poti eſis, and it w ould 


not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, A: IW. 2. p 64. to the 


words of Solonioa, quoted out of Eccleſ. c. iii. 


T rave been pretty lurge in making this matter plain, We they who are 0 


forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opinions of thole who differ 
from them, may conſider whether f.metimes they arc not more due to their 
own: and that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that heat, Which ſup- 
poſing the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right 
to lay what imputations they plealc on thote who would faiily exainine the 


grounds they ſtend upon. For talking with a ſuppoſition ard infinuations, 


that trutn and knowledge, Nay, and religion too, ſtands and falls with their 


ſy ſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the queſtion and aſſuming 
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to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal for the cauſe of God, a title to infal- 


libility. It is very becoming that mens zal for truth, {hot ld go as far as 
their proofs, but not go for proots themſelves. Me that attacks received opi- 


nions, with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not 


to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth; but the ſame may be lad 
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of him too, who ſo defends them. An error is not the better for being com- 
mon, nor truth the worſe for having. lain neglected: and if it were put to the 
vote any where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth 


would have the majority; at leaſt, whilſt the authority of men, and not the 


examination of things, muſt be its meaſure. The imputation of ſcepticiſm, 
and thoſe broad infinuations to render what I have writ ſuſpected, fo frequent 
as if that were the great buſineſs of all this pains you have been at about me, 
has made me lay thus much, my Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſta- 


blich truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think the world will need 


to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's- 


and my deſigu in writing; which therefore ! ſecurely leave to the judgment of 


the reader, and return to the argument in hand, 


Anſw. I. p. 73. 


WuHuarT I have above ſaid, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your Lord- 
ſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of identity, and from 
the power of abſtracting. You aſk, © how can my idea of liberty agree with 
ce the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and impulle ?” Anſw. By 


the omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a 


Eſſuy, b. ii. 
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contradiction. It is true, I ſay, ** that bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing 
« elſe.” And ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other 
way of their operation. But I am ſince convinced by the judicious Mr, New- 


 ton's incomparable book, that it is too bold a preſumption to limit God's power, 


in this point, by my narrow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 


matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a demonſtration that God. 
can, if he pleaſes, put into bodies, powers and ways of operation, above what 
can be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we know 
of matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every where viſible inſtance, that he 
has done ſo. And therefore in the next edition of my book, I ſhall take care to 


have that paſſage reftifi:d. 


As to ſelt- conſciouſneſe, your Lordſhip aſks, « what is chen like ſelf- 


e conſciouſneſs in matter ?” Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that Gd 


cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it ſelf- 


conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking, how is it pollible to apprehend 
« that mere body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive?” The weakneſs of 


"2008 apprehenſion I grant in the caſe : I confels as much as you pleaſe, that we 


Anw.. 


cannot conceive how's folid, no nor how an unſolid created ſubſtance thinks; 


but this weakneſs of our apprehenfions reaches not the power of God, whoſe 


weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in man. 

Your argument from abſtraction we have in this queſtion, « if it may be 
in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch 
organized bodies as the brutes Have, to enlarge their ideas by abſtraction?“ 
Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place thinking within the natural power 


of matter. If that be your meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that 
all matter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, but the direct contrary. But 


it you mean that certain parcels of matter, ordered by the divine power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his omnipotency the 
faculty of thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the anſwer. to 


your 
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your queſtion 1s ealy, ſince if omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid 
ſubſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that faculty in 
an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what diſpoſi— 
tion of the ſubject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of think- 
Ing. 

3 argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of matter 
with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thoſe words of mine, where I Let. u p. 
ſhew by what connection of ideas we may come to know, that God is aan 
immaterial ſubſtance, They are theſe: „ the idea of an eternal, actual 
„knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and want of percep-a  _ 
e tion,” & . From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, © here the want of Anf. 2 P. 5. 
e perception is owned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that God is therefore con- 

% cluded to be immaterial.” Anſw, Perception and knowledge in that one 
eternal being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible, muſt be eſſentially inſepa- 
rable from it; therefore the actual want of perception in ſo great part of the 
particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtration, that the firſt being, from whom 
perception and knowledge is inſeparable, is not matter. How far this makes 
the want of perception an eſſential property of matter, I will not diſpate ; it 
ſuffices, that it ſhews, that perception is not an eſſential property of matter; 
and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, to which percep- 
tion and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without perception: 
ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of perception is an eſſential property of 
e matter, and God-doth not change the eſſential properties of things, their 
% nature remaining.” From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow on 
any parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. 
If the rules of logick, ſince my days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this 
| conſequence, For an argument that runs thus, God does not, ergo, he 
« cannot;” I was taught, when I came firſt to the univerſity, would not 
hold. For I never ſaid God did; but“ that I ſee no contradiction in it, 
«© that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter, a 
« faculty of thinking:” and I know no body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended to ſhew that there was any contradiction in it. So that at worſt, 
my not being able to ſee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes it impoſlible 
for omnipotency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me oppoſite only 
to the Cartefians. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the fathers of the 
chriſtian church never pretended to demonſtrate that matter was incapable 
| to receive a power of ſenſation, perception and thinking, from the hand of 
the omnipotent creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the ſorm 
of your argumentation right, and that your Lordſhip means, God cannot : 
and then if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give 
to Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak to his maſter as he did; for the want cf 
rational diſcourſe, being natural to that ſpecies, it is but for your Lordſhip to 
call it an eſſential property, and then God cannot change the eſſential properties 
of things, their nature remaining: whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with 
all his omnipotency, give to an aſs a Powe to ſpeak as Balaam's did. - 
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You ſay, my Lord, © you do not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency : for he 
« may, if he pleaſe, change a body into an immaterial ſubſtance ;” i. e. take 
away from a ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which made it 
matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not before, and 


which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if the ſame ſub- 


diſtinct conſiderations. 


flance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial ſubſtance, but the 
ſolid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance created ; which is not a change of one thing into another, but the 
deſtroying of one, and making another ““ de novo.” In this change there- 
fore of a body, or material ſubſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe 

FIRST, you fay, © God may, if he pleaſes,” take away from a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſta:ce or body; 


and may make it an immaterial ſubſtance, i, e. a ſubſtance without ſolidity. 
But this privation of one quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away a 


1 | 


lower or leſs noble quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muſt 


be the gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, 


cannot be the poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 


cogitation, or the power of thinking, reſults from the nature of ſubſtance 


itſelf; which if it do, then where-ever there is ſubſtance, there muſt. be cogi- 
tation or a power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own 


principles, is an immaterial ſubltance without the faculty of thinking. 


Ix the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this ſubſtance, 


thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you ſuppoſe it made 


capable of that, by being made immaterial: whereby you allow, that the 


fame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without 


power of thinking. 


a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, or endued with.a 
FURTHER, you will not deny, but God can give it ſolidity, and make-it- 


material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can make it 


again what it was before. Now 1 crave lcave to afk your Lordſhip, why God 
having given to this ſubſtance the faculty of thinking aſter ſolidity was taken 
from it, cannot reſtore to it folidity again, without taking away the facult 
of thinking. When you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved 
it impotiible for God's omnipotence to give to a folid ſubſtance a faculty of 
thinking; but till then, not having proved it impotiible, and yet denying that 


God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf poſſible : 
which, as 1 humbly conceive, is vifibiy to fet bounds to God's omnipo— 


tency; though you ſy here, you do not fet bounds to God's omnipotency.“ 


Te I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not omit to 


bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, « deum verbis 


*Auſ.1.p, 56. 


« ponere, re tollere:“ and then add, that“ Jam certain you do not think he 
% promoted the great ends of morality and religion.” For it is with ſuch 
candid and kind inlinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and 


I ibid. f. 79. + Spinoſa, into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to 


eive to ſome parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: 
neither 
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| gnaeither of thoſe authors having, as appears by any paſſages you bring out of 
| them, ſiid any thing to this queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
buſineſs here, but by their names ikiltully to give that character to my book, 
with which you would recommend it to the world. 
I PRETEND not to enquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as yours has all along been with me: 
only I cannot but conſider what reputation it would give to the writings of 
| the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think tath required, or religion 
| allowed them to imitate lach patterns, But God be thanked there be thoſe. 
1 amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the cauſe of truth 
or religion: they being fenfible, that if every one, who Ve -lieves or can pre- 
tend he has truth on his fide, is thereby authorized without proct to 
1 inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice mens minds againſt the other 
| | fide; there wil be great ravage made on charity and practice, without 
any gain to truth or kn: wledge. Ani that the liberties frequently taken 
by diſoutants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the world, in all ages, 
| has received ſo much harm, and ſo little Sayantage from controve! fics in 
| „„ keien. 
THESE are the arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one 
ſaying in my book, by other paſſages in it; Which therefore being all but 
% argumenta ad hominem,” it they Ad prove what they do not, are of no 
other uſe, than to gain a victory over me: à thing, methinks, ſo much beneath 
your Lordihip, that it does not deſerve one of your pages. The quettion 1 1s, 
whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of matter ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You fay, “ you look upon a 
„ miſtake herein to be of dangerous conſequer ce, as to the great ends of reli— 
gion and morality,” If this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may weil wonder 
: BY. your Lordſliip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the truth itſelf, which 
you look on to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have 
jpent fo many Pages only in a perſonal matter, in endeavcurin' to ſhow, that I 
Had inconſiſtencies in my book : which, if any ſuch thing had been fl ewed, the 
que e{tion would be {till as far from being decided, an | the danger of miſtakip 
about it as little l as if nothing of all this had been faid, If therefore 
yaur Lordſhip's care of the great ends. of religion and morality have made you 
think it Ty to clear this que ſtion, the w vorld has raſon to concluce there 
is little to be ſaid againſt that prop Son. which is to be found in my book 
concerning the poilibiiity, that ſome varcels of matter might be fo ordeted b II 
©omnipotence, as to be enducd with a faculty of thinking, if God fo plcaſcd ; 5 1 
tince Four Lordſhip's concern for the promoting the great ends of religion 2 and I 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument againſt a prop clition, f | 
that you think of fo dangerous conſequence to them. „„ 
Ap here I crave leave to obſerve, that though in your title-yage you pro- 5 
mile to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf (which if it 6 
were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe) and with 
the articles of the Curiftian faith; yet your attempts all along have been to prove [| 
me in loime palliges of my: book inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having 


heun | 
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ſhewn any propoſition | in my book inconſiſtent with any article of the Chriſtian 
faith, 

I THINK your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one argument of your own : 
but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much to promote 
religion, eſpecially the Chriſtran religion founded on revelation. I ſhall ſet 
down your Lordſhip's words, that they may be conſidered. You fay, that you 
are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and morality are beſt ſecured by 


* the proofs of the immortality of the ſoul from its nature and properties; and 


„ which, you think, proves it immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not queſtion, 
« whether God can give immortality to a material ſubſtance ; but you ſay, it 


<« takes off very much from the evidence of immor tality, if it depend wholl 


Anſw. 2. 


Pe 28. 


< upon God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of,“ &c. 
80 likewiſe you ſay, © if a man cannot be certain, but that matter may think 
« (as I affirm) then what becomes of the ſoul's immateriality (and conſequently 


* immortality) from its operations?“ But for all this, ſay I, his aſſurance of faith 


remains on its own baſis. Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, ** whether the 


finding the uncertainty of his own principles which he went upon in point 


« of reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental articles, 
«© when they are conſidered purely as matters of faith? for before, there was a 


natural credibility in them on the account of reaſon ; but by going on wrong 


« grounds of certainty, all that is loſt ; and inſtead of being certain, he is more 
© doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort of that 


« of reaſon, its muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens minds, when the ſubſer- 
e viency of 1eaſon i 1s taken away; as it muſt be when the grounds of certainty 


<« by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reafon 


« deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and 


Ibid. p. 35. 


% unmoveable on the account of revelation? For in matters of revelation, there 


«© muſt be ſome antecedent principles ſuppoſed, before we can believe wy thing 
on the account of it,” 


Mon: to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages farther, where from ſome ; 
of my words your Lordſhip ſays, ** you cannot but obſerve, that we have no 
* certainty upon my grounds, that ſelf-conſciouſneſs depends upon an indivi- 


&« dual immaterial ſubſtance, and conſequently that a material ſubſtance ma 


« according to my principles, have fclt-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, that I am 


<« not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, 


«© whether this doth not a little affect the whole article of the reſurreion ? 
What does all this tend to? but to make the world believe, that I have leſſened 


the credibility of the immortality of the foul and the reſurrection, by ſaying, 
that though it be moſt highly probable, that the ſoul is immaterial, yet upon my 


principles it cannot be demonſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's om- 
nipotency, if he pleaſes, to beftow upon ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he 


ſees fit, a faculty of thinking. 


Tuls your accuſation of my leffening the credibility of hol articles of faith, 


is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of its 
_ credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed proof 


from reaſon and philoſophy of its immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from 
Natural 
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natural reaſon. Which argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly con- 


ceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of its credibility in all thoſe articles it 
propoſes, proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony of God. 
And all that e Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will I 


ſuppoſe. be found to import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to 


mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if reaſon can 
demonſtrate it to be true. But, if human reaſon comes ſhort, in the caſe, and can- 
not make it out, its credibility i» thereby leſſened: which is in effect to ſay, that 


che veracity of God is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith to rely upon, with 


out the concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; 1, e. with reverence be it ſpoken, God 


is not to be believed on his own. word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf cre- 
dible, and might be believed without him, 

y this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian religion i in all its 8 
I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my writings; for I 
imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerved) to have other 
titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall 


outcry againſt any one, who 1s not to be ſuppoted to be in the right in all that 


be ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleales. Such as I, the . profanum 
« vulgus,” who take too much upon us, it we would examine, have nothin 


to do but to hearken and believe, though what be ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 


very foundations of the Chriſtian faith. 


WHAT I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lorditip s ar- 


gument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it [armed ſo 
ſtrange for a man of your Lordſhip's character, and in a diſpute in defence of the 
n of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a lip of 
' your pen: but when I found it in your ſecond letter made uſe of again, and 
ſeriouſly enlarged as an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- 
vinced, that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable 
ſoever it was to the articles of the Chriltian religion, and particularly thoſe 
which you undertook to defend. 
1 pesIrE my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they ſtand in your letters them- 
ſelves, and fee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, that a 
revelation from God is more or leſs credible, according as it has a ſtronger or 
"wu confirmation from human reaſon. For. | 

Your Lordthjp ſays, © you do not queſtion whether God can give im- 
bs er 'y to a material ſubſtance; but you ſay it takes off very much from 
the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholiy upon God's giving that 
Which of its own nature it is not capable of.” 

To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the ſoul to be im- 
material, takes off not very much, nor at all of the evidence of its immorta- 
lity, if God has revealed that it 1}: all be immortal; becauſe the veracity of God 
is a demonſtration of the truth of what he has ae and the want of ano- 


ther demonſtration of a propoſition that is demonfſtratively true, takes not off 


from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear domoatiration. there is as 
much evidence as any truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has revealed 
that the fouls of men ſhall live for ever: but ſays your Lordſhip, from this 


„evidence 
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© evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 
© which of its own nature it is not capable of ;” 1. e. the revelation and teſti— 
mony of God loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the 
good pleaſute of God, and cannot be de -morſtratively made out by natural reaſon, 
that the foul 1s immaterial, and conſequently in its own nature immortal. For 
that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe words, © which of its own 
nature it is not capable of,” to make them to the p. poſe. For the whole of 
your Lordſhip's diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the ſoul cannot be material, 
. becauſe then the evidence of its being immortal would be very much lefencd. 
Which is to ſay, that it is not as credible upon divine revelation, that a material 
ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, that 
God is not equally to be believed, when he declares that a material ſubſtance 
(hill be immortal, as when he elde that an immaterial ſha;l be ſo; becauſe 
the Immortality of a material ſubſtance cannot be demonſtrated from na ural 
reaſon. 

EET us ty this rial of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath reveale d, 
that the bodies men ſhall have after the reſurrection, as well as their ſouls, hall 
live to eternity: does your Lordſhip believe the eternal life of the one of theſe 
more than of the other, becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by 
natural reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 

revelation in the c:fe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or think 
this propoſiti ion leſs eredible; the bodies of men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live 
for ever; than this, that the ſouls of men ſhall, after the reſurredion, live for 
ever? Fer that ke muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs ciedible than the 
other. If this be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be believed, 
and Dy credit of divine teſtimony mult receive its force from the evidence of 
reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the credibility of divine revelation, in all 
ſupern: ur al rraths, wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. And how mus h luch 
a principle as this tends to the ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the 
promoti ing the Chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
This I think I may be confident in, that few Chriſti.ns have founded their be- 
lief of the immortality of the ſoul en any thing but revelation : ſince if the 
had entertained it upon na: ural and pbilol. C Phicaf reaſons, they could not have 
avoided the believing 3 its Pre-exiftence wa Dre its union to the body, as well as 
its future exiſtence after ite ſer paration frum it. This is juſtified by that obſer- 
vation of Dr. Cudworth, B. i. c. 1. $31. w here he affirms, „that there was 
never any of the antients, before Chriſtianity, that held the Cul's future 
„ permanency aſter death, who did not bkewite aſſert its pre-exiſtence.” 

I ay not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoza, as to be able to ſay what 
were their opinions in this matter. But poſtibly there be thoſe, who will 
think your Lordſhiv's authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe 

1 juſtly decried names; ; aud be glad to find your Lori hip a patron of the oracks 

p. Ss. of reaſon, ſo little to the advantage ot the oracles of divine revelation. This 

eta, l wink. may be ſubjoine ed to the words at the bottom of the next page, 
that thoſe who have gone about to leſſen the credibility of the articles of faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are lets credible, becauſe they cannot be 


made 
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made out demonſtratively by natural reaſon ; have not been thought to ſecure 
ſeveral of the articles of the Chriſtian faith : eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the body, which are thoſe upon the account 
of which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this diſpute. 

I 89ALL not trouble the reader with your Lordſhip's endeavours in the 


following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial ſubllance, it 


can be nothing but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that you 
alledge to that purpoſe. They are, © if the foul be a material ſubſtance, it is 
** really nothing but life, which is to ſay, that if the ſoul be really a ſub{lance, 
it is not really a ſubſtance, but really nothing elſe but an affection of a ſub- 
ſtance : for the life, whether of a material or immaterial ſubſtance, is not the 
ſubſtance itſelf, but an affection of it. _ wh 

2. You fay, © although we think the ſeparate ſtate of the ſoul after death, 
is {afficiently revealed in the ſcripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in un- 
« derſtanding it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material ſubſtance, which 
« muſt be diſſolved when life is ended. For if the foul be a material 
*« ſubſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the cohefion of folid and ſe- 


Cc 


* 


cc 


5 parate parts, how minute and invilible ſoever they be, And what is it which 


* ſhould keep them together, when life is gone? So that it is no eaſy matter 
to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it 
be an immaterial ſubſtance; and then we know the ſolution and texture of 

bodies cannot reach the ſou], being of a different nature.“ e 15 
Lux it be as hard a matter, as it will, to give an account what it is, that 
_ « ſhould keep the parts of a material ſoul together, after it is ſeparated from 
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the body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give an 


account what it is which ſhould keep together a material and immaterial ſub- 
ſtance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, I hope 
does not, with your Lordſhip, weaken the credibility of the infeparablz union of 
ſoul and body to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf that the men of ſenſe, to 
whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their belief of this 


fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty, I thought therefore 


(and- by your Lordſhip's permiſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the union of 
parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of God, as the 
union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance ; and that it does not take off 
very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends on 


that union, that it is no eaſy matter to give an account what it is that ſhould | 


pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in the underilanding, 
and our reaſon cannot diſcover in the nature of things how it is, be that which 


your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, © leſſens the credibility of the fundamental 


articles of the reſurrection and immortality.” . OO 

Bur, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of how ſmall 
force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, that your Lordſhip as 
firmly believes the immortality of the body after the reſurrection, as any other 
article of faith: if ſo, then it being no caly matter to give an account what it 


is that ſhall keep together the f a material ſoul, to one that believes it 


. . 8 = 


95 keep them together: though its depending wholly upon the giſt and good- 
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is material, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, than the like 

difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the body, For when 
your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an account, what it is beſides 

the good- -pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the parts of our material 

bodies to eterniiy, or even ſoul and body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall 

think the ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account, what it is 
that ſhall keep thoſe parts of matter alſo together to eternity. 

WERE it not that the warmth of controverſy 1s apt to make men ſo far 105 
get, as to take up thoſe principles themſelves (when they will ſerve their turn) 
which they have highiv condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to find your 

Lordſhip to argue, "that becauſe * it is a difficulty to underſtand what ſhould _ 
* keep together the minute parts of a material ſoul, when life is gone ; and be- 
© cauſe it is not an eaſy matter to give an account bow the ſoul ſhould he capable 
6 of Immortality, unle's it be an immaterial ſubſtance :” therefore it is not ſo 
credible, as if it were caſy to give an account, by natural reaſon, how it could 
be. For to this it is, that all this your diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is 
alrca-ly ſ.t down out of page 55, and will be more fully made out by what your 
Lordihip ſays in other places, though there needs no ſuch proofs, ſince it would 
all be nothing againſt me in any other ſenſe. | 
I THoUGUT your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and nfilied: on this 
truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leſs to be believed, becaule the 
thing itſelf created great difficulty! 13 the underftanding, and the manner of it 
was hard to be explained, and it was no eaſy matter to give an account how it 
was, 'This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a very unrea- 
ſonable principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the articles of the Chriſtian 
religion that were mere matters of faith, as] think it will: and is it potlible, 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the article of life and im- 
mortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light through the goſpel ; and neither 
was, nor could be made out by natural reaſon without revelation ? But you 
will fay, you ſpeak only of the foul; and your words are, that “ it is no eaſy 
„matter to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, 
unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance.” I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, 
1 there! is not any one of thoſe difficulties that are, or can be raiſed, about the 
manner how a material ſoul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
immortality of the body. 
BUT if it were not ſo, I am ſure this principle of your Lordſhip s would reach 
Other ar.icles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon finds it not eaſy to give an ac- 
coont how thoſe myſteries are; and which therefore, according to your prin- 
c'p!cs, mutt be lets credible than other articles, that create leſs difficulty to the 
Ange, 2. underttanving, For your Lordſhip ſays, that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, 
p. s. heather to a man who thought by his principles he could from natural grounds 
demonſtrate the immortality of the foul, the finding the uncertainty of thoſe 
principles be went upon in point of reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not cer- 
tainiy prove it by natural reaſon, doth not weaken the credibility of that funda- 
mental article, wen 1t-18-confidered purely as a matter of faith. Which in 
effect, I humb y conceive, amounts to this; that a propoſition divinely revealed, 


that 


? 
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that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: 
which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due reverence be it 
ſpoken, that God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a propaſition that cannot 
be proved by natural reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it. 
The direct contrary to which, is my opinion; though you endeavour to make 
it good by theſe following words: © if the evidence of faith falls ſo much thort cf 
* thatof reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens . when the ſub- 
55 ſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, when the grounds of cer- 
« tainty by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his 
«© reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his fa'th ſtand 
e firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation ?” Than which, I think, 
there are hardly plainer words to be found out, to declare, that mo cred ibility 
of God's teſtimony depends on the natural evidence or probability of the things 
we receive from revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the truths of 
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God, or the articles of mere faith, loſe fo much of their Crecidility, as they 1 


want proof from reaſon: which if true, revelation may come to have no Cre- 
dibility at all. For if in this preſent caſe, the credibility of this propoſi jon, the 
ſouls of men ſhall live for ever, revealed in the ſcripture, be leffened by con- 
feſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from reaſon, though it be afſerted 


to be moſt highly probable ; muſt not, by the ſame rule, its credibility dwindle 
away to nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be fo 


much as probable, or ſhould place the probability from natural principles on 
the other fide? For if mere want of demonſtration leſſens the credibility of 


any propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of probability, or contrary 
probability from natural reaſon, quite take away its credibility ? Here at laſt it 
muſt end, if in any one caſe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of hu- 


man reaſon, and be allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from other 


roofs, or want of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 


Ir this be your Lordſhip's way to promote religion, or defend its articles, 


I know not what argument the greateſt enemies of it could uſe, more effectual 


for the ſubverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend ; this being to re- | 


ſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reaſon, to bound its credi- 


bility by that, and leave no room for faith in other things, than what can be 


8 ac nd for by natural reaſon without revelation. 
Vo Lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I had ſaid 
in my Eſſay, by ſaying, that upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively 


Anſwo. 1. 
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proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks, however probable 


it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and conſider 


it, will find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material lobe and that from the ideas of 


thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we experienced in ourſelves 


(ideas originally not belonging to matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to 
conclude there was an immaterial ſubſtance in us, than that we had material parts. 
Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place 
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ſhewed, did dem onſtratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence 
of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo applied it to the ſoul, in that 2 3d chapter of 


_ thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient ground for it, In 


pollible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, that it is poſſible, i. e. involves 
no contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, 


ter. In all which, Ipreſume, there is no manner of contradiction. 


„bc. c the toul not to be a finer fort of body, but of a different nature from the 


« wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw off his foul from his body.“ And then your 
| Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, “ is it poſſible now to think ſo 
great a man looked on the foul but as a modification of the body, which muſt 

{« be at an end with life?” Anſw. No; it is impoſſible that a man of ſo good 


« body - That he calls the body the priſon of the ſoul.— And ſays that a 


ſenſe as Tully, when he uſes the word corpus or body, for the groſs and viſible 


parts of a man, which he acknowledges to be mortal; ſhould look on the ſoul, 


to be a modification of that body, in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring 


to perſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that trul 


oreat men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves, 
He had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body of man 
in the caſe, he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine, whether the modification of 


the body of a man was immortal, when that body itſelf was mortal: and there- 


quiry, viz. What the ſoul was; to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover 


-» 


but many things directly to the contrary. 


24,59, 3, along, for the ſenſible organical parts of a man, and is poſitive that is not the 
Tex En foul: and body in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he calls the priſon of 


wins. © ei the ſoul; and faysa wile man, iuſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair 
e LOEPUS opportunity to get out of it. But he no where lays any ſuch thing of matter: 


elt, at inens 


C4 


ſeparate from it. 


(2.) Hz 


——————— — — 
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my Eſſay: the eafily conceivable poſſibility, nay, great probability, that that 


which ſenſe I ſhall think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in 
us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my words, that it is im- 


give to ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking 
and moving: which parcels of matter ſo endued with a power of thinking and 
motion, might properly be called ſpirits, in contradiſtinction to unthinking mat- 


I justin my uſe of the word fpirit in that ſenſe, from the authorities of 
| Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word ſpiritus, from whence ſpirit is de- 

rived, to a ſoul as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of it, To 
Ale. i. Which your Lordſhip replies,“ that Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes 


| fore that which he reports as Dicœarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning 
without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible en- 


it immortelity. But in all that diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſ—- 
tions, where he lays out ſo much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one 
iy!lable ſhewing the leaſt thought, that the ſoul was an immaterial ſubſtance ; _ 
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Ci i, IxpEeD {1.) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſe he uſes corpus all 


ien He calls not matter in general the priſon of the foul, nor talks a word of being 
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(2.) He concludes, that the ſoul is not like other things here below, made 
up of a compoſition of the clements, c. 27. ME 
(3.) Hx excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from being the 
ſoul, c. 26. * = PO Te 8 
So far he is clear and poſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond 
this he could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the 
ſoul be not air or fire: © anima ſit animus izniſve neſcio, c. 25. And there- 
fore he agrees with Pancetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls 
it, © inflamma anima, inflamed air ;” and for this he gives ſeveral reaſons, 
c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet 
he is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. that the admitting 
it to be of an aerial or igneous nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any 
thing he had ſaid. 1 „ „ e 
THAT which he ſeems molt to incline to, is, that the foul was not at all 
elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens; which Ariſtotle, 
to diſtinguiſh from the four elements and the changeable bodies here below, 
| which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called © quinta effentia,” That this was 
Tully's opinion, is plain from theſe words: © ergo, animus, qui ut ego dico, 
« divinus eſt, ut Euripides audet dicere deus; & quidem ſi deus, aut anima 
{© aut ignis eſt, idem eſt animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis &. 
terra vacat & humore; fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eſt 
expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; pri- 
* mum hæc & deorum eſt & animorum. Hane nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipfis. 
verbis in conſolatione hæc expreſſimus; c. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. 
to repeat thoſe his own words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, 
wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe © de conſolatione,“ the ſoul not to have 
its original from the earth, or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly; 
but had ſaid, © Singularis eſt igitur quzdam natura & vis animi ſejuncta ab his 
„ uſitatis notiſque naturis.” Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but 
| Ariſtotle's © quinta effentia;” which being unmixed, being that of which the 
gods and ſou's confiſted, he calls it“ divinum, cœleſte, and concludes it eter- 
nal; it being, as he ſpeaks, “ ſejuncta ab omni mortali concretione.” From 
which it is clear, that in all his enquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, his 
thoughts went not beyond the four elements, or Ariſtotle's “ quinta eſſentia,“ 
to look for it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the 
contrary. Err ep i Eh „ „ 
Hx was willing to believe (as good and wiſe men have always been) that the. 
ſoul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of its immate- 
riality, but as the eaſtern people do, who believe the ſoul to be immortal, but 
have nevertheleſs no thought, no conception of its immateriality. It is remark- 
able, what a very conſiderable and judicious author ſays in the caſe : * No opi- Loubere du 
« nion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received, as that of the immortality of Ru ede 


| 1 3 8 | Stam. t. i. 
the foul; but its immateriality is a truth, the knowledge whereot has not c. 19. 4 4. 


« ſpread ſo far. And indeed.-it is extremely difficult, to let into the mind 
« of a Slamite, the idea of a pure ſpirit, This the miſtionarics, who have been 
“ Jongeſt among them, ate poſitive in: all the pagans of the caſt do truly 


Ct 
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believe, that there remains ſomething of a man after his Jeath: which ſub- 
r fiſts independently and ſeparately from his body. But they give extenſion 
and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the ſame members, 
te all the ſame ſubſtances, both ſol lid and liquid, which our bodies are com- 
e polcd of. ney only ſuppoſe that the ſouls are of a matter ſubtile enough 
© to eſcape being ſeen or handled. Such were the ſhades and the manes f 
« the Greeks and the Romans. Ard it is by theſe figures of the fouls, anſwer- 
„ able to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Eneas knew Palinurus, 
“% Dido and Anchiſes, 1 in the other world.“ 

TAIS gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for his plea- 


ſare, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, co:lected by chance, 
when he returned; but one choſen on purpole (and he jeems well choſen for 
the purpoſe) to enquire into the ſingularities of Siam. And he has fo well 


acquitted | himſelf of the commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moit remarkable there; that had 
we but ſuch an account of other countries of the eaſt, as he has given us of 
this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the manners, notions and religions of that part of the world, 
inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs 
of reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the logick and philoſophy of our 
ſchools. 

Bur to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his enquiries about the ſoul, 
his thoughts went not at al] beyond matter. This the expreſſions, that drop 


from him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhew : for example, that 


the ſouls of excellent men and women aſcended into heaven; of others, that 
they remained here on earth, c. 12. that the ſoul is hot, and warms the body: 


that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our 


thick, cloudy, moiſt air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 


Farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame things, wherewith the ſtars are 


nouriſhed and ſuſtained; and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood, it 
ſhall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 


C. 19. that the ſoul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer pro- 


ſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then lie before 


it in one view, c. 20. that it is hard to determine what conformation, ſize and 


place the ſoul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile to be ſeen: that it is in the 
human body as in a houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are 


expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his 


mind ſeparated materiality from the idea of the foul, _ 

IT may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, which we find in c. 19, 
is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who would have the foul to be © anima 
„ inflammata, inflamed air.” I grant it: but it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
in this 19, and the two following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 


even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflamed air may thin. 


Tas truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the ſoul 
immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of the ſoul itſelf ſomething to 
” eſtabliſh 


n 
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eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. He 
confeſſed he knew not what the foul was; but the not knowing what it was, 


he argues, c. 2. was no reaſon to conclude i it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th book de Repub. concern- 


ing the ſoul. The argument, which borrowed from Plato he there makes ule 
of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eter- 


nal, and without beg inning „as well as without end; * neque nata certe eſt, & 
* #terna eſt,” ſays he. 
INDEED from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes right, that it is of divine 


original: but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſcourſe 


concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not 


aſhamed to own his ignorance of what it is; „anima fit animus, igniſve; nec 


me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. Illud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura 
cc affirmare poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis ſit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divi- 
© num,” c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain to about the foul, 


was, that he was confident there was ſamething divine in it; i. e. there were ; 
faculties in the ſoul that could not reſult from the nature of matter, but muſt 


have their original from a divine power : but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as 


they were, he acknowledged might be placed in breath or fire, ee I think 


your Lordſhip will not deny to be material ſubſtances. So that all t. :ofe divine 


qualities, which he ſo much and fo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, as 
appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This is demon- 


ſtration, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materiality out of the 


ſoul; for he avowedly proſeſſes, he does not know but breath or fire might 
be this thinking thing 1 in us: and in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance 
of the ſoul itſelf, he tuck in air or fire, or Ariſtotle's © quinta efſentia 5 for 


beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not. 


Bur with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe 1 he defers ſo much, 
with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh him with 
for the immortality of the foul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being 


certain, fo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 


and over again profeſſes his ignorance and donkt of it. In the be ginning he 
enumerates the ſeveral opinions of the philoſophers, which he had well ſtudieced 
about it; and then, full of certainty, fays, © harum ſententiarum que vera 


« fit, deus aliquis videret, quæ veri fimillima magna quæſtio, c. 11. Ard 
towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another 


1 examined them, he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to 


pitch, nor what to determine: Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens non- 


„ nunguam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus, 


50 Itaque dubitans, circumſpectans, hæſitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam 


in rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio,“ c. 30. And to conclude 


this argument, when the pe ſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells 


him he is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; "Tully anſwers, 
c. 82. Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis 2 90 confiderc; ; movemur enim 
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« believe, that there remains ſomething of a man after his death, hich ſub⸗ 
. Kilt independent! y and ſeparately from his body. But they give extenſion 
d and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the ſame members, 
all the ſame > lubltances, both ſolid and liquid, which our bodies are com- 
* poſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the fouls are of a matter ſubtile enough 
© to eſcape being ſeen or handled. 
«© the Greeks and the Romans. Ard it is by theſe figures of the fouls, anſwer- 


i able to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed {Eneas knew Palinurus, 
© Dido and Anchiſes, 1 1. the other world.“ 


Tris gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for his plea- 
ſure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected by chance, 
when he returned; but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for 
the purpoſe) to enquire into the fingularities of Siam. And he has ſo well 
acquitted himſelf of the commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moit remarkable there; that had 
we but fuch an account of other countries of the eaſt, as he has given us of 


this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted 


than we are, with the manners, notions and religions of that part of the world, 


inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs 
of reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the logick and W of our 


ſchools. 


Bur to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his enquiries about the ſoul, 


his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expreſſions, that dro 


from him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhew : for example, that 
the ſouls of excellent men and women aſcended into heaven; of others, that 
they remained here on earth, c. 12. that the foul is hot, and warms the body: 

that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our 


thick, cloudy, moiſt air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 


farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where 


it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the fame things, wherewith the ſtars are 


nouriſhed and ſuſtained; and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood, it 


ſhall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
C. 19. that the foul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer pro- 


ſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then lie before 


it in one view, c. 20. that it is hard to determine what conformation, ſize and 

place the foul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile to be ſeen : that it is in the 
human body as in a houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are 

_ expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his 


mind ſeparated materiality from the idea of the ſoul, 
Ir may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, which we find in c. I9, 


is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who would have the ſoul to be © anima 

„ inflammata, inflamed air.” I grant it: but it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
in this 19, and the two following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflamed air may think. 
| Tas truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the ſoul 


immortal, but when he {ought in the nature of the ſoul” Itſelf ſomething to 
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eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. He 
confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul was; but the not knowing what it was, 
he argues, c. 2. was no reaſon to conclude; it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th book de Repub. concern- 
ing the foul. The argument, which borrowed from Plato he there makes uſe 
of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eter- 
"nal; and without beginning, as well as without end; “ neque nata certe eſt, & 
£ #terna eſt,” ſays he. | 

IxpED from the faculties of the foul he concludes right, that it js of divine 
original: but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſcourſe 


concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not 


aſhamed to own his 1 ignorance of what it is; anima fit animus, igniſve; nec 
me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. IIlud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura 
Ee affirmare poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis ſit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divi- 
© num,” c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain to about the ſoul, 


Was, that he was confident there was ſamething divine in it; i. e. there were 
faculties in the ſoul that could not reſult from the nature of matter, but muſt 


have their original from a divine power: but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as 
they were, he acknowledged might be placed in breath or fire, which I think 
your Lordſhip will not deny to be material ſubſtances. So that all thoſe divine 


qualities, which he ſo much and fo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, as 
appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This is demon- 


"Aeration, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materiality out of the 
ſoul; for he avowedly proſeſſes, he does not know but breath or fire might 


be this thinking thing | in us: and in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance 
of the {ou} icelf, he ſtuck in air or fire, or Ariſtotle's “* quinta eſſentia;“ for 


beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not. 805 

Bur with all his proofs out of Plato, to whole authority he deter ſo much, 
with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh him with 
for the im mortality of the foul, he was fo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being 
certain, fo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profefles his ignorance and doubt: of it. In the beginning he 


enumer ates the ſeveral opinions of the philoſophers, which he had w ell fudic a - 
about it; and then, full of certainty, ſays, © harum ſententiarum que vera _. 
« fit, deus aliquis videret, que vert ſimillima magna quæſtio, c. 11. Aud 


towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another 


examined them, he profeſſes himſelf fill at a loſs, not knowing on which to | 


pitch, nor what to determine: „Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens non- 


„ nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. 


cc Itaque dubitans, circumſpectans, helitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam 


de in rate in mari immenſo, noftra vehitur oratio,” c. 30. And to Eqncllide: 


this argument, when the pe ſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, teils 

him he is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality; ; Tully anſwers, 

c. 82. 8 Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis oportet confidere z movemur enim 
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© ſrepe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mut muſque Ententiam clarioribus 


etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas.“ 


So unmove able is that truth delivered by the ſpirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave ſome obſcure gliminering, ſome uncertain hopes of a 
future ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain to no cleirneſs, no certainty avout 


it, but that it was © JESUS CARIST alone who had brought life and immor- 


„ tality to light through the. Goſpel,” Though we are now told, that 
to own the inability of natural reaſon to bring immortality to light, or, which 
paſſes for the ſame, to own principles upon which the immateriality of 
the ſoul (and, as it is urged, conſequently its immortality) cannot be * 
{iratively proved; does leſſen the belief of this article of revelation, which 
Jz3Us CuRIST alone has brought to light, and which conſequently the ſcrip- 


ture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by revelation. This would 
not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly complained of, for 


llightiog the revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much 


Anſw. i. 
p. 62, 63. 


regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a text of ſcripture in favour of their 
all- ſufficient reaſon: but what ule the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 
in an age ſo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes 
from one of your great authority and learning, may deſerve your conſide- 
ration. | 
Axp thus, my Tad: 1 hope | have ſati fied you concerning Cicero's opi- 
nion about the ſoul, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which though I 
eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip favs, you are no ſtranger to, yet I humbly 
_ conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful peruſal of that treatiſe again, 
I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word 1n it, that ex preſſes any 


thing like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's immateriality, or its being an imma- 
terial ſubſtance. 


From what you bring out of viral your Lordſhip concludes, « that he no 


more than Cicero does me any kindneſs in this matter, being both aſſertors 
of the ſoul's immortality,” My Lord, were not the queſtion of the ſoul's 


immateriality, according to cuſtom, changed here into that of its immortality, 


which I am no leſs an aſſertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil * 


me all the kindneſs J deſired of them in this matter; aud that was to ſhew, 


that they attributed the word © ſpiritus” to the ſoul of man, without an 


ned, 4. 
355. 


thought of its immateriality: and this the verſes * Jourſelf bring out of 
Virgil, | 


cc Et cum frigida mors anime : ſeduxerit artus 
60 Omnibus ambra locis adero, dabis improbe pœnas; 


confirm, as well as thoſe 1 quoted out of his 6th book : and for this mon- 


ſieur * la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs, in the words above ſet down out of 
him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the heathens of our 
days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, 
who thought the ſouls or ghoſts of men e 0 did not die with the body, 


without 


_—__ 
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without thinking them to be dane immaterial ; the Jatter being much 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion 
of the ſoul is, and that “corpus, when put in contradiſtinction to the ſoul, 

ſignifies nothing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evident from this 
verſe of his Æneid. 6, where he calls the ſouls which yet were viſible, _ 


— Tenues ſine corpore vitæ.) 


Your Lordſhip” 8 anſwer concerning what} 18 ſaid, Feelef. X11, turns wholly an. 1. 
upon Solomon's taking the ſoul to be immortal, which was not what I queſ- p. 64, 65. 


tioned: all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that ſpirit in Engliſh 
might properly be applied to the ſoul, without any notion of its immateriality, 


as mM) was by Solomon; which whether he thought the ſouls of men to be 


immaterial, does little appear in that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls 
of men and beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, 


is evident from that place, in that the word ſpit is there applied, by our 


tranſlators, to the ſouls of beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not 
rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal ſpirits, though they 


have ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 


Bur you ſay, if the ſoul be not of itſelf a free- thioking ſubſtance, you Anſv.1.p.65. 
ce do not ſee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment,” And - 


Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, fee a founda- 
tion in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, if that will ſatisfy 


your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for a day of judgment, becauſe 


| God has poſtively declared it; though God has not by that revelation taught 
us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor has any where ſaid, that the foul of 
itſelf is a free agent. Whatſoever any created ſubitance is, it is not of itſelf, 
but is by the good pleaſure of its creator: whatever degrees of perfection it 
has, it has f.om the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true, in a natural 
as well as a ſpiritual ſenſe, what St. Paul ſays, not that we are ſufficient of : Cer, iii, 


* ourſelves to think 1775 thing as of ourſelyes, but our ſufficiency is of 


600 God. 90 


Bur your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following words, would argue, that 


a material ſubſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby ] ſuppoſe you only mean, 


that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or 
change its own motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, that when you 


can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, depend: nt ſubſtance, can 


move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which it muſt, to be a free 


agent; | ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this power on 


a "lid, than an unſolid created ſubſtance. Tully, in the place above-quoted, Tacadan 
could not conceive this power to be in any thing, but what was from eternity; Qt. l. 1, 
cum pateat igitur æternum id eſſe quod ſcipfum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc © 23. 


e naturam animis eſſe tributam neget?” But though you cannot ſee how any 


created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free agent (pardon me, my Lord, 1 


I put in both till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the man- 
YOU, J. 55 5 F . | Ber 
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ner how cither of them can, of itſelf, move itſelf or any thing elle) yet I do 
not think you will fo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there 
is to ſee how they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be a foundation 
enough for a day of judgment. 

[+ is not for me to judge how far your T.ordſhip's ſpeculations reach : but 
finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me ; 
« os thou kuoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her that is with child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the 


* works of God who maketh all things: 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in 


Chap. xxl. 
Ver. 39+ 


Ant. 1 p. (6. 


Anſww. 1. p. 67. 


the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the manner 
whereof my poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: omnipotency, I 


know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction; ſo that I readil 


believe whatever God has declared, though my reaſon find dithculties in it, 


which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent caſe, God having revealed that 
there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think that foundation enough, to conclude 


men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their actions, and to receive 


according to what they have done; though how man is a free agent, ſurpaſs 
my explication or comprehenſion. 


Ix anfwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordſhip aſks, 


& whether from theſe words of our Saviour, it follows that a ſpirit is only an 
„ appearance?” Janſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an inference 


from them: but it follows, that i in apparitions there is ſomething that appears, 


and that that which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was pro- 
perly called Iebza, and was often looked upon by thoſe who called it 
TIveU1,% in Greek: and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or foul of 

one departed : which, I humbly conceive, jultifies my uſe of the word on, - 


for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material or immaterlal. 


YOUR Lordſhip ſays, that 1 grant, that it cannot, upon theſe principles, be 


demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual ſubſtance in us is immaterial : from whence 


you conclude, * that then my grounds of certainty from ideas are plainly given 


- « up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, i have often 


7 


had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the force of this argument. 


I acknowledge, that this or that propoſition cannot upon my principles be 


demonſtrated ; ergo, 1 grant this propoſition to be talſe, that certainty conſiſts 


in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas: for that is my 
ground oj certainty „and till that be given up, my roc of certainty are not 


given up. 8 
You father tell me | that I fay, the foul's immateriality may be proved pro- 
bable to the highett degree, to which your Lordſhip replies, © that is not the 


point: for it is not probability, but certainty, that you are promiled in this 
% way of ideas, and that the foundation of our knowledge and real certaint) 


lies in them; and is it dwindled into a probability at laſt?“ This is alſo what 
your Lordihip has been pleaſed to object to me more; than once, that 1 


protniled certainty, I would be glad to know in what words this promilz, is 
Mace, and where it ſtands, for 1: love to be a man of my. word. I have indeed told 


— 3 40 wherein 
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wherein I think certainty, real certainty does conſiſt, as far as any one attains 
it; and I do not yet, from any thing your Lordihip h as ſald againſt it, find any 
edn to change my opinion therein: but I do not remember that! pro- 
miſed certainty in this queſtion, concerning the foul's immateriality, or in 
any of thoſe propoſitions, wherein you thinking ] come ſhort of certainty, 
infer from thence, that my way of certainty by ideas is given up. And [I 
am ſo far from promiling certainty in all things, that I am accuſed by your 
| Lordſhip of ſcepticiſm, for ſetting too narrow bounds to our knowledge and 
certainty, Why therefore your Lordſhip aſks me, and is the certainty” [of 
the ſoul's being immaterial] © dwindled into a probability at laſt ?” will be hard 
to ſeea reaſon for, till you can ſhew that I promiſed to demonſtrate that it is 
immaterial ; or that others, upon their principles without ideas, being able to 
demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle into bare probability, upon my 


principles by ideas. 5 
4 O thing more I am obliged to take notice of I had ſaid, i that the Leit. i. p. itz. : 
1 8 | << belief of God being the foundation of all religion and genuine morality, I 


5 ** thought no arguments, that are made uſe cf to work the perfuaſtion of a 
Y God into mens minds, ſhou!d be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill 
I * conſequence.” To which words of mine ! find, according to your parti- 
cular favour to me, this reply; “that here I muit give your Lordſhip leave to Anſw, i. p. 89. 
„ aſk me, what I think of the univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the being 
« of God? Hath not this been made uſe of as an argument, not only by 
« Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt men among the heathens? And 
«© what then ward} think of one who ſhould go about to invalidate this 
* argument? And that by proving, that it hath been diſcovered in theſe latter 
« ages by navigation, that there are whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in 
e Braſil, in the Caribbee- iſlands and Paraquaria, among whom there was 
. found no notion of a God: and even the author of the Eſſay of Human 
« Underſtanding hath done this.” 
To this jour queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, that I think that the univerſal 
_ conſent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that 
the vaſtly greater majority of mankind, have, in all ages of the world, 
actually believed a God; that the majority of the remaining part have not 
actually diſbelieved it, and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppoſed the 
belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually diſbelieved with thoſe who have actually believed a God, their 
number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater ma- 
jority of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the = 
univerſal conſent of mankind. 
Tuis is all the univerſal 3 which truth of matter of fact will allow, 
and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God, But if any one 
would extend it farther, and ſpeak deccitfuily for God; if this univerjality 
ſhould be urged in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for much the majority, but for a gencral 
| conſent of every one, even to a man in all ages and countries: this would 
make it either no argument, or a Nerd! uſeleſs and unneceſſar; one. 1985 
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if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect univerſality of conſent is deſtroyed ; 
and if nobody does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince atheiſts ? 
I wovrD crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, were there ever in the world 
any atheiſt or no? If there were not, what need 1s there of railing a queſ- 
tion about the being of a God, when no body queſtions it? What need of 
provifional arguments againſt a fault, from which mankind are fo wholly free; 
and which, by an univerſal conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? | & 
If vou fay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been athciſts in the ty Þ 
world, then your Lordſhip's univerſal conſent reduces itſelf to only a great 
majority ; and then make that majority as great as you will, what I have ſaid 
in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force, and I have 
not ſaid one word that does in the leaſt invalidate this argument for a God. 
The argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, that the idea of God was not 
innate; and to my purpole it was ſufficient if there were but a leſs number found 
in the world, who had no idea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſſed atheiſts : for whatloever is innate, muſt be univerſal | _ 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; one exception is a ſufficient proof againſt it. So that all 1 
that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor 
can be made uſe of to invalidate the argument for a deity, grounded on ſuch an =_ 
_ univerſal conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it muſt own, which is 
only a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch an univerſal conſent my argument 
there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to allow 
; it. Your Lordſhip therefore might, without any prejudice to thoſe decla— 
| rations of good-will and favour you have for the author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting authors that 
are in print, for matters of fact, to quite another purpoſe, “ as going about to 
<« invalidate the argument fer a deity from the univerſal conſent of man- 
© kind” fince he leaves that univerſal conſent as entire, and as large as you 
yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry Et 
that your Loidſhip has given me this occaſion for the vindication of this .:: 
paſſage of my book, if theie ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip who 
ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the argument for 
a God, from the univerſal conſent of mankind. 5 e 
Anſw. i. P. 9. BuT becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have quoted, 
which, you ſay in the next paragraph, were very ill choſen; 1 will crave leave 
to ſay, that he whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of 
Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from the king of England to 
the Great Mogul: of whoſe relation, Monſieur Thevenot, no ill judge in 
the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranſlate it into 
French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) collection of 
travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little more favourable al- 
lowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe's relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the 
Terry's country who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured Mr. Terry, that they of Soldania 
71 15 bad no God. But if he too have the ill luck to find no credit with you, I hope 
Jou will be a little more favourable to a divine of the church of England now 
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living, and admit of his teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roc's. 
This worthy gentleman, tn the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but two 
years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame people, has theſe words; © they are ſunk 
« even below idolatry, are deſtitute of both prieſt and temple, and faving a 
„e little ſhew of rejoicing, whici: is made at the full and new moon, have loft 
all kind of religious devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their 
« convenience in this life, that they have drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, 
d and are grown quite careleſs of the next.“ 3 

Bur to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm in theſe people, you 


La) 


ſay, „that the account given of them makes them not fit to be a ſtandard for 


« the ſenſe of mankind,” This, I think, may paſs for nothing, till ſome body 


be found, that makes them to be a ſtandard for the ſenſe of mankind: all 
the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, that there were men in the world that 
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had no innate idea of a God. But to keep ſomething like an argument going 


what elſe do theſe words fignify ? © a people fo firangely bereft of common 
« ſenſe, that they cn hardly be reckoned among mankind; as appears by the 
« beſt accounts of the Cafers of Soldania,” &c. I hope it any of them were 


called Peter, James or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were men; 


however Courvee, Wewena, and Coutheda, and thoſe others who had names, 


that had no place in your Nomenclator, would hardy paſs muſter with your 
Lordſhip. V 1 e 1 0 
MVV Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay here 
may be a motive to you to conſider, that what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on, 
| concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the ſubject of pro- 


| (for what will not that do 7) You go near denying thoſe  Cafers to be men: 


Lid, 


perties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguifhing of ſpecies; ſince you yourſelf 


own that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature with a 


particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them: whereby you are ſo little able 


to know of which of the ranks or ſorts they are, into which you ſay, © God F. 


« has ordered beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential properties, 
« that you are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among mankind 
or no. = e . 


Gl me leave now to think, my Lord, that IT have given an anſwer to 
all, that is any way material in either of the letters you have. honoured me 
with. If there be any argument which you think of weight, that you find 
omitted, upon the leaſt intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promiſe 
to conſider it, and to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction concerning it, either by 


owning my conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This reſp: ct I (hall thin 
due from me to your Lordſhip: though I know better to employ the little 


time my buſineſs and health afford me, than to trouble myſelf with the little 
cavillers, who may either be 1:t on, or be forward (in hope to recommend 
_ themſelves) to meddle in this controverſy, OE Er 
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Br FoRE I conclude, it is fit I take notice of the obligation I have to you, for 
the pains you have been at about my Eſſay, which I conclude could not have 
been any way ſo effectually recommended to the world, as by your manner of 

_ writing againſt it. And ſince your Lordſhip's ſharp fight, ſo carefully employ- 
ed for its correction, has, as I humbly conceive, found no faults in it, which 
your Lordſhip's great endeavours this way have made out to be really there; I © | 
hope I may preſume it will paſs the better in the world, and the judgment of all ET 
conſidering men, and make it for the future ſtand better even in your Lord- | 
ſhip's opinion, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for this long trouble, and am, 
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My LORD, 


Dates, May 4, | 
1698. 5 3 . 5 
| Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, and 


_ Moſt obedient Servant, 3 
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Abo. of St. Martin, page 278. § 26. 
Abſtraction, 81. 9. 


Puts a perfect dittance bet wixt men and brutes, 


ibid. § 10 
What, 250. 89. 


Abſtraftion, how, 84. § 7. 
| Avjlraet ideas, why made, 231. 8 6, 7, 8 


terms cannot be affirmed one of as 


291. H. 


Ace ident, 169. 8 2. 


Actions, the beit evidence of mens principles, 


19 V7: 
But two forts of actions, 122, I 4. 168. IT 


Unpleaſant 8 be made pleaſant, and how, 


159. Y 69, 


Cannot be the ſame in different places, 192. | 


*; 
Conſidered as modes, or as moral, 213.H 15. 
Adequate ideas, 224. 1, 2 
Ideas, we have not of wy ſpecies of ſubſtances, 
347. Y 20. 


Afirmatiins are only in concrete: 291. 


Agreement and diſagreement of our ideas fourfold, 


326. § 3. 


Ae 409. 8 I 5. 


Alteration, 189. Y 2. 


Analogy, uſeful in aural philoſophy, 5 419. d 12. 
Anger, 130. § 12, 14. | 


Antipathy and ſympathy, whence, 239. J 7 


Arguments of four ſorts, 


1. Ad vercundiam, 434. F 19. 
2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. § 20. 
3. Ad hominem, ibid. § 21. 


4. Ad rp wh ibid. § 22. This alone 


right, ibid. § 22 
Arithmetick : the uſe of cyphers in arithmetick, 
32. § 1 
Artificial are moſt of them collective ideas, 
185, 


Why we are lefs liable to confuſion, about ar- 


tificial things, than about natural, 285. 5 40. 
Have diſtinct fpecies, ibid. 8 41. 


Ant to maxims, 7. § 10. 


Upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, 10. 
3 | 
Aſtent, a mark of ſelf-evidence, 10. 8 18. 
Not of innate, ibid. & 18. 11. § 19, 20. b. 38. 
19. 


Alſeit to Ante 413. 8 3. 


Ought to be properntioncy to we proofs; 447. 
t. 
Aſſsciation of ideas, 237. 


This aſſociation how made, 238. § 6. 

Ill effects of it, as to amipathies, ibid. § 7, 8 
p. 241. 81 

And this in ſects of philoſophy and religion, 
ibid, § 18, 

Its ill influences as to intelleQual habits, ibid, 


Y 17. 


Affurance, 417. 6 6. 


How it differs from certainty, 635, &c. 
Atheiſm in the world, 22. § 8. 
Atom, what, 193. C4. Su: 


Authority; relying on others opinions, one > great 8 


cauſe of error, 455: d 17 
B. 


BEINGS, but two fort, 391. 99. 


The external being mult be © COgitatiy , ibid. 
§ IO. 


Belicf, what, 413. 83. 


Jo be wichout reaſon, is onal our duty, 435. 
I 24- 


Beit in our opinion, not a rule of God” 8 ac- 


tions, 34. 5 12 
Blind man, it made to ſee, would not t know w hich 


a globe, which a cube, by his fight, though he 


knew them by his touch, 728 8. 


Bleod, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. 11, 
Brutes have no univerſal 3 81. § 10, 11. 


Abſtract not, ibid. & 10 


Body. We have no more primary ideas of body 


than of ſpirit, 176. § 16. 
The primary ideas of body, ibid. $ 1 
The extenſion, or coheſion, of body, as hard 
to be underſtood, as the thinking of Pre 
179, 179. 13, 24, 25. 26, 27. 
Moving of body by body, is hard to be con- 
ceived as by ſpirit, 180. § 28. 
Operates only by impulſe, 65 § 11. 
"This further explained and rect tied, 754 
What, 89, 
1 on author's notion of his body, 2 Cor, v v. 
o. p. 651. and of his own 1%, 1 Cor, 
Is 35. &c. p. 654. The meaning of the 
fame tody, p. 650. Whether the word 
body be a ſimple or complex term, p. 653. 


This only a controverly about the ſenſe of a 


word, p. 662. | 
Bat, its [everal Ggnifications, 290. $ 5. 


C. 


CPA, 7d 3. __ 
Capacities, to know their extent, aſcful, 4. 


$4 


To | 


OOO .mUw — — 


1 N D K 


To cure ſcepticiſm and idleneſs, 3. & 6. 
Are ſuited to our preſent ſtate, 2. J 5. 
Cauſe, 189. § 1. 
And effect, ibid. 
Ce tainiy depends on intuition, 329 §1. 
| Wherein it conſiſts, 358. 18. 
Of truth, 358. 


To be had in very few general propoſitions 


concerning ſubſtances, 308. § 13. 
Where to be bad, 370. S 10, 
Verbal, 564. $8. 
Real, ibid. 
denſible knowledge, the utmoſt certainty we 
have of exiſtence, 397. 


The author makes it not depend on clear and 


diſtinct ideas, 529, &Cc. 

His notion of it not dangerous, $45, &c. How 
oppoſed by the biſhop of Worceſter, Coo, 
&c. And vindicated by the author, ibid. By 
ideas, by ſenſe, &c. not inconſiſtent, 603, 
Ke. Ihe author's notion of it not againſt 
the myſteries of faith, 611. 

To aſſurance, 635. § 6. p. 417, &c. It 

| flow from a divine teſtimony, 644, 

55 The author's way of certainty not 
© different from that of reaſon, 700, &c. 
Changelings; whether men or no, 355. H 13, 14. 


 Clearneſs alone hinders confuſions of ideas, 79 


Clear and eblcure ideas, 216. § 2. 
Colours, modes of colours, 125. $. 4. 
Comments upon law, why infinite, 296. § 9. 
Complex ideas how made, 80. § 6. p. 84. § I. 
In theſe the mind is more chan Paſhive, ibid, 
1 
Ideas reduceable to modes, ſubſtances and re- 
lations, ibid. § 2. | 
Comparing ideas, 80. 5 4. 
Herein men excel brutes, ibid. § 5. 
Compounding ideas, ibid. § 6. 
II this is a great difference between men and 
brutes, ibid. § 7. 
Compuiſion, I 35. 5 13. 
a 'ence, 418. 5 7. 


Confujion of ideas, wherein it onde, 217, $ 5 


5 
Caulſes of confukon i in eds, 217. $ Ws 
p. 219. § 12. 


ibid. $ 10, 11, 12. 
Its remedy, ibid. § 12. 
Corfuſed ideas, 216. Y 4: 


(//1ſcrence is Our own opinion of our own actions, 


19.88. 


f "onſeroujreſs makes the ſame i 197. ) 18. 


p. 200. 5 16. 


Conſciouſneſs, probably annexed to the ſame 


individual, immaterial ſabſtance, 204.4 25. 


Neceſlary to ſinking, 35. 3 9, II. 2. * 


§ 19. 


Wat, ibid, 9 19. 


How it differs 


 Dijputirg. 


8, 9. 


Ot ideas, grounded on a reference to names, 


X. 


Gate Lale, 71. 51. 


Creatioi, 189. § 2. 


Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive 
the manner bow, 395. 19. 


D. 

DOs, the author agrees with Ari— 
ttotle in the way of making them, 701. 
Definit! n, why the genus is uſed in definitions, 

| 2:0, Y 10. 
Definin; of terms would cut off a great part of 
diſputes, 308. § 15, | 
Demonſtration, 331. & 3. 
Not ſo clear as intuitive knowledge, ibid. $ 4, 
6, 
Tntuitive knowledge neceſſary | in each ſtep of a 
demonſtration, ibid. 5 7, Yet not always 
ſo plain, as that two and two make four, 
730, &. 
Not limited to quantity, 332 5 9. 
Why that has been ſuppoted, ibid. 5 10. 
Not to be expected in all caſes, 400. & 10. 
W har, on $1, p. 432: Ss. 


Deſire, 129. $ 6 


Is a flate of uheafinefs, 142.5 31, 32. 
Is moved only by happineſs, 146. $ 41. 


How far, 147. §43. 
How to be raiſed, 149 9 46. 


Miſled by wrong judzment, 155. F. 60. 


: Di#tionaries, how to be made, 42 ih $2 5. 
Diſcerning, 78. 8. 1. 


The foundation of ſome general maxime, ibid. 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have 
different names for the ſame idea, or different 
ideas for the ſame name, 58. § 5. 
Deſpuir, 1 30. Y 11. 
Dijp:ſition, 168. S 10. 5 
Jhe art of 2 prejudicial t to 
knowledge, 305. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Deſtroys the uſe of language, ibid. 8 10. 


Diſputes, whence, 95. \'E | A 
Diſputes, multiplicity of them owing to the abuſe. 


of words, 311. § 22. 
Are moſt about the ſignification of words, 31 7. 


87. 
Diſtance, 86. $ 3. | 
D flin7 ideas, 216. § 4. 
Droiſi bi ity of matter incomprehenſible, 


181, 


Y 3L. 


| Dreanung, 127. $1. 


S Idom in ſome men, 48. 8 14. 
Dreams for the moſt part inaiodsl, 49. 8 10 
In dicams no ideas but of ſenſation; or refl.c- 
tion, ibid. $ 17. 15 
Durati:n, 96. 1, 2. 
W hence we get the idea of duration, ibid, ; ty 
45 5 
Not 3 motion, 99. $ 16. 
Its meaſure, 100. & 17, 18. 
Any regular periodica] ap; PEArancey | ibid. $ 
19, 20. | 
TN None 


F 


None of its meaſures known to be exact, 101. 
IT. 

w? only gueſs them equal by the train of our 
ideas, ibid. § 21. 

Minutes, days, years, &c. not neceſſary to du- 
ration, 102. §H 23. Change of the meaſures 
of duration, change not the notion of it, 
ibid. 23. 

The meaſures of duration, as the revolutions 
of the ſun, may be applied to duration be— 
fore the ſun exiſted, 103. § 25, 26, 29. 
Duration without beginning, ibid. $ 27. 

How we meaſure duration, 104. § 28, 29, 30. 

Recapitulation, concerning our ideas of dura- 
tion, time, and eternity, 105. § 32. 

 Duraticn and expanſion compared, ibid. 

They mutually embrace each other, 111. § 12. 

Conſidered as a line, ibid. $ 11, 

Duration not conceivable by us without ſuc- 
ceſſion, ibid, 'y 12, 


E. 


LD 77 ON, partly the cauſe of unreaſon- 
ableneſs, 238. 8 3. 
Efeft, 189. § 1. 
Enthuſiaſm, 441, 
Delelbes 442. y ©, 7. 
Its riſe, ibid. 3 
Ground of perſuaſion muſt be examined, and 
how, 443. § 10. 
Firmneſs of it, no ſufficient proof, 445: 8 
in. 1: 
Enthuſiafin fails of the evidence it pretends to, 
446 541-5 
Envy, 130. § 13, 14. 
Error, what, 447. I. 
Cauſes of error, ibid. 
1. Want of proofs,' 448. § 2. 
2. Want of ſkill to uſe them, 449. & 5. 
3. Want of will to uſe them, 450. 6. 
4. Wrong. meaſures of probability, 451. § 7. 
Fewer men aſſent to errors, than is luppoled, 
455. 18. 
Eſence, real and alas? 253. 'E 1 5 


Suppoſition of unintelligible, 11 eſſences of 


ſpecies, of no uſe, 254. 17. 
Real and nominal eſſences, in ſimple ideas and 


modes always the ſame, in ſubſtances Mays . 


different, ibid. § 18. 


Eſſences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, ibid. 


y 19, 


Specifick eſſences of mixed modes are of mens 


making, and how, 261. 3. 
Though arbitrary, yet not at random, 263. 


S 7. 
Of mixed modes, why called notions, 266, 
„„ | 
What, 268. § 2. 


Eſſences, relate only to ſoecies, 209: 54. 
Real eflences, what, 270. § 6. 
VOL. I. 


We know them not, 271. $ 9. 

Our ſpecifick eſſences of ſubſtances ate ro- 
thing but collections of ſenlible ideas, 275 

21. 

Nominal are made by the mind, 277.4 26. 

But not altogether arbitrarily, 279. § 28. 

Nominal eflences of {ubitances, how made, 
279. $ 28, 29, 

Are very various, 280. § 30. p. 281.5 31. 

Of ſpecies, is the abſtract idea, the name {tans 
for, 251.& 12. p. 254.5 19. 

Is of man's making, 252. § 14. 

wh po in the W of things, ibid, 
813 

Real eſjences determine not our action, ibid. § 13. 

Every diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name, 

is a diſtinct eſſence of a diſtinct en ibid. 
9.14. 


Real —_— of ſubſtances, not to be known, | 


368. F 1 


_ Efferttal, what, 268. 92. p. 260, 4 5. 


Nothing ellential to dei uals ly 1d, $ 4. 
But to ſpecies, 270. § 6. 
Eſſential difference, what, 269. 8 5. 

Eternal verities, 402, $ 14. 
Eternity, in our diſputes and reatonings about it, 
why we are apt to blunder, 220. 8 15. 

W hence we get its idea, 104. 4 28. 
Evil, what, 146. 9 42. 
Exiſtence, an idea of ſenſation ind relle clion, 61. 
OT 


Our own 1 exiſtence we e know intuitively, 388. 


3. 
And cannot Joubt of it, ibid, 8 3. 
Of created things, knowable only by our ſenſes, 
ibid. § 1. 
Paſt exiſtence known only by memory, 400. 
811. | 
Expanſion, boundlels, 106. I 2. 


Should be applied to ſpace in general, 103: 


9827. 


Experience often helps us, where we think not 


that it does, 72.5 8. 
Extaſy, 127. S 1. 


Extinſion : we have no diſtin ideas of very gre at, 


or very little extenſion, 220.4 16. 
Of body, incompreheniible, 178. $ 23, &c. 


Denominations, from place and exteniton, are 


many of them relatives, 191. § 5. | 
And body not the ſame thing, 89, $ Il. 
Its definition inſignificant, 90 915 
Ot body and of ſpace how dag, ed, 8, 


95. p. 94 2 
F. 


FACULTIES of the mind firſt exerciſed, 82. 


y 14. 
Are but powers, 137. $1 17. 
Operate not, ibid. 5 18, 20. 
Faith and opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from know- 


ledge, what, 111. $ 2, 3 


3 And 


—— —— ͥ —Ü4—äE4jã es 
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And knowledge, their difference, ibid. 5 3. 
What, 421. Y 14. 
Not oppoſite to reaſon, 435 § 24. 
Faith, as contra-diſtinguithed to reaſon, what, 
436. F 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to 
our realon, 437, &. § 5, 6, 8. 


Matter of faith is only divine revelation, 440. 


§9. 


Things above reaſon are only proper matters 


of faith, ibid. 8 7, 0. 
Falſebood, what it is, 301. 99. 
Fear, 130. 8 18. 
Figure, 87. § 5. 


Figurative ſpeech, an abuſe of language, 313. 


§ 34. 


Finite, and infinite, 108057 of quantity, 115. § 1. 


All poſitive ideas of quantity, finite, 118. $8. 
Firms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not ſpecies, 
27 18. 


Free, how f.r a man is +66, 138. S 21. 


A man not free to will, or not to will, ibid, 
022; 24-24: 
Froedem belongs only to agents, ibid; 8 19. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 140. I 27. 
Free will, liberty belongs not to the will, 136, $14. 
W herein conſiſts that, which 1s called free-will, 


139. F 24. p. 149. § 47. 
G 


: Gf NERAL ideas, how made, 81. J 9. 


Knowledge, what, 350. § 31. 


Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, with- 


out knowing the eſſence of the ſpecies, 392: 


4. 
Gen:ral words, how made, 246. his p. 247. 


9 7, 8. 


Belong only to ſigns, 248. F 1. 
Gen leinen ſhould not be ignorant, 450. d 6. 
Cerus and ſpecies, what, 250. § 10. 

Are but Latin names for ſorts, 264. 89. 


Ils but a partial conception of what is in the 


ſpecies, „ 


Ana 'pecies adjuſted to the end of ſpeech, alla. 


§ 33. 


And ſpecies are made in order to general 


names, 284. § 39. 


C. neration, 189. § 2. 
Co immoveable, becauſe infinite, 177. S 21. 


Fills immentity, as well as eternity, 107. § 3. 
Lis duration not like that of the ee I1L. 
A L FT of God not innate, 32. $8, 


the exiſtence of a God evident, and obvious 
to rcaſon, ibid. <9. 


Ihe noriotr Uf n God unce got, rhe Heier 


to pre ad and be continued, ibid. $9, 10. 
Idea oi God late and imperfect, 35. $13, 
Contrary, 36. 5 155 10. 

Inconſiſtent, ibid. $ 15. 


The beſt notions of God, got by thought and 


application, 36. F 15. 


Notions of God "ATT not worthy of him, 


36. F 16. 
The being of a God certain, ibid. proved, 389. 


As evident, as that che three angles of a triangle 


are equal to two right ones, 40. § 22. Vea, 
as that two oppoſite angles are equal, 5p. 37. 
916. 


More certain than any other exiſtences without 
us, ibid. § 16. 


The idea of God, not the only proof of his ex- 


iſtence, 389, Kc. $7 


The being of a God the foundation of morality | 


and divinity, ibid. F 7. 


How we make our idea of God, 182.5 33, 34. 


Gold is fixed ; the various fignification of this 
propoſition, 288 F 50. « 

Water ſtrained through it, 58. § 4. 

Go:d and evil, what, 128 92. p. 146. F 42. 


The greater good determines not the will, 143. | 


&c. § 35, 38, 44. 


Why, 147. J 44, 46. p. 155, Ke, 3 59, 60, 


4, 65, 68. 
Twotold, 156. $61. 


Works on the will only by defire, 149. S 45. 
Deſire of good how to be raiſed, ibid. $ 40, 47. 


Ha 168. T6 


Habitual actions paſs often without our 


notice, 73. $10, 
Hair, how it appears in a microſcope, 173. §II. 


Happineſ', what, 146. § 42. 


What happinels men purſue, ibid. § 43. 


low we come to reſt in narrow mappineſs, 


155. § 59, 60. 
Hardneſs, what, 57. 84. 


Hatred, 129. § 5. p. 1.30. S 14, | | 
Heat and cold, "Aa = ſenſation of them both 
is produced, by the ſame water, at the ſame 


time, 67. S21. 


_ Hiſtory, what hiſtory of moſt bbs 419. rr. 
Hope, 130. § 9. 


Hypotheſes, their uſe, 408. | 
Are to be built on matter of h, * 9 10. 


f Fara how to be avoided, 756. 


Ice and water whether diſtin 05 274. 


law, TAL 64. $8. 5 
Ideas their original in children, 30. § 2. 


p. 35. Y 13: 


None innate, 37. $17. 
Becauſe not remembered, ibid. § 20. 
Are what the mind is employed about, in 
thinking, 43. 81. 
All from ſenſation, or reflection, ibid. 3 2. &c. 
| How 
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How this is to be underſtood, 479. 
Their way of getting, obſervable in children, 


45. $6. 
Why ſome have more, ſome fewer ideas, 


ibid, 

Of reflection got late, and in ſome very ne- 
gligently, ibid. § 8. 

Their beginning and increaſe in n children, 51. 
§21, 225 23, 24. 


Their original in ſenſation and reflection, 52. 


24. 
Of one ſenſe, 54. Yr. 
What names, 55. § 2. 
Of more than one ere, 59. 
Of reflection, 59. 
Of ſenſation and refleQtion, ibid. 


As in the mind, and in things, muſt be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, 64. 
Not always reſemblances, 66. § 15, &c. 
Which are firſt, is not material to know, 


70. 


: Of ntation often altered by the judgment, 


ibid. § 8. 
Principally thoſe of ſight, 72. $9. 


Of reflection, 82. § 14. 


Simple ideas men agree in, 95. § 28, 
Move in a regular train in our minds, 98. 5 9. 


Ideas, that have degrees want names, 125. § 6. 


Why ſome have I; and others not, 126. 


9 7+ 
Original, 163. $7 


All complex idcas reſolvable into ſimple, 167. 


1 
What ſimple ideas have been moſt modified, 


168. § 10. 
Our complex idea of God, and other i 
common in every thing, but infinity, 183. 
36. . 1 og 
car and obſcure, 216. F 2. 


Diſtinct and confuſed, 216. 8 4. 
May be clear in one part and obſcure i in ano- 


ther, 219. § 13. 
Real and fantaltical, 222. . i; 
Simple are all real, ibid. 3. 


And adequate, 224. § 2. 


What idea of mixed modes are fantaſtical, 
ibid. S 4. 
What idea of ſubſtances are fantaſtical ibid, 


5 
Adequate and inadequate, ibid. Fr. 
Ho ſaid to be in things, 224. $ 2. 


Modes are all adequate ideas, 225. 0 3. 
Unleſs, as referred to names, 220. 9 455. 
Of ſubſtances inadequate, 229. 5 I. 

I. as referred to real eſſences, 231. $ 6, 7 


2. as referred to a collection of ſimple . 


232. 88. 
Simple ideas are perfect exlure, 229. $ 12. 
Of ſubſtances are perfect ex]vra, 230. § 13. 


Of modes are perfect archetypes, 230. , 14. 
Frue or ſalſe, ibid. 1, &. | 
When falle, 236, &c. § 21, 22, 233 25. 


As bare appearances in the mind, neither true 
nor falſe, 231. $ 3. 

As referred to other mens ideas, or to real 
exiſtence, or to teal eſſences, may be true 
or falſe, 231. Y 4, 5. 

Reaſon of ſuch reference, ibid. $ 6, 7, 


Simple ideas referred to other men's Ideas, 


leaſt apt to be falſe, 232. F 9. 


Complex ones, in this reſpect, more apt to be 


falſe, eſpecially thoſe of mixed modes, 243, 
SIT; 


Simple ideas, referred to exiſtence, are all 


true, 233. § 14. p. 23+: $ 16. 
Though they ſhould be different in different 


men, ibid. & 15. 
Complex ideas of modes are ail true, _ 917. 


Of ſubſtances when falſe, 230. & 21, &c. 


When right, or wrong, 237. $ 26. 

That we are uncapable of, 3:5. § 23. 

That we cannot attain, becauſe of their re- 
motenels, ibid. & 24. 

Becauſe of their minuteneſs, 346. 6 25. 

Simple have a real conformity to things, 351. 


$ 4. 
And all others, but of ſubſtances, ibid. S 5 
Simple 1 7 be got by words of definitions, 


258. 


Ilea, but ly by experience, 259. & 14, 


Of mixed OO, why molt compounded, 
260. 


Specifick, 4 mixed modes, how at firſt made: 


inſtance in Kinneah and Niouph, 286. 
§ 44, 45. . 
Of ſubſtances: inſtance in Zahab, 288. F 47. 
Simple ideas and modes have all abſtract, as 

well as concrete, names, 292. § 2. 
Of ſubſtances, have ſcarce any concrete names, 
292. § 2. 
Diess in different men, 297. § 13. 
Our ideas, almoſt all relative, 1 32. § 2. 
Particular are firſt in the mind, 295. 5. 


General are imperfect, ibid. 
How poſitive ideas may be from privative 


cauſes, 63. $4. 

The uſe of this term not dangerous, 540. 
&c. It is fitter than the word notion, ibid. 
other words as liable to be abufed as this, 
ibid. Yet it is condemned, both as new, 
and not new, 542, 543. The ſame with 


notion, ſenſe, meaning, &c. 54% Their 


connection may be clear, though they are 
not wholly ſo, 549, &c. They are not the 
things, whereof they are ideas, ibid. 


Identical propoſitions teach nothing, 332, $2 
Identity, not an innate idea, I. „ 


Diverſity, 191. 


Of a plant wherein it conſiſ.s, 193. 9 4. 


Of animals, 194. § 5. 

Of a man, 194. $6. p. 195. 68, 

Unity of ſubſtance does not always make the 
ſame identity, 194. 97. 


Perſonal Nennt; 196. § 9. 


8 Depends 


N 5 


Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 197. F 10: 

| Continued exiſtence makes identity, 205. § 29. 

And diverſity, in ideas, the firſt perception of 
the mind, 326. § 4. 


| Taerts and madmen, 82. § 12, 13. 


[ynzrance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our 
knowledge, 344. { 22. 
e of ignorance, 345. § 23. 
For want of ideas, ibid. 
4 For want of a diſcoverable connection be- 
tween the ideas we have, 348. Y 28. 
3. For want of tracing the ideas We have, 


340. Y 30. 
lation, 5 422. 8 2. 


Immenſit ly, 86. § 4. 


tow this idea is got, 116. » 3. 


 Tmmseralicies, of whole nations, 20. I 9, 10. | 
{m.ortality, not 7 wi to any ſhape, 350. 815. 


af ene abili 75 56. 
{mfc/ition of opinions onreafoncble; 416. 54. 


Linbeſſibile eſt ivem eſſe & non eſſe, not the firſt 


"thing known, 14. Y 25. 


Fr 7 0 .bi/ity, not an innate idea, 30. S 2. 


/ 1-þ'://icu on the mind, who 5. 85. 
ſnad-quate ideas, 216. 


Jncompatibility, how far cnowable, 340. {I 15. 
Tnd wid. at onis principium, is exiſtence, 193. Y 3. 


Infailible judge of contioverſies, 34. F 12. 
Inference, what, 411. S 24 35 4. 


Inſiuite, wliy the idea of infinite not applicable 


to otber ideas as well as thoſe of quantity, 
ſince they can be as often repeated, 117. I 6. 

The idea of infinity of ſpace, or number, and 
of ace, or number, infinite, muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 118. 87. 

Our idea of in inte very obſcure, ibid. 5 8. 

Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt ideas of 
infinite, 119. $9. | 

'Fhe idea of infinite, a growing idea, 119. 

12. 


Our idea of infinite, partly poſitive, partly 


comparative, partly negative, 121. § 15. 


Why ſome mens think they have an idea of 


infinite duration, but not of infinite ſpace, 
123. 20. 


Why giiputes about infinite are uſually per- 


plexcd, 124. 5.21. 
Our idea of infinity has its original in ſenſa- 
tion and refleMon, 124-0 225 
Ve have no poſitive idea of infinite, 120. 


WEE 14. p. 122. 16. 


* 


Ii. ſiniiy, why more commonly allowed to dura- 


ton than to expanſion, 79. §4. 
How applied to God by us, 107. $2. 
How we get this idea, ibid. § 2, 3. 


The infinity of number, duration, and ſpace, 


different ways conſidered, 114-4 20. I» 
Junate truths mull be the firſt known, 15. $26, 


Principles to no purpoſe, if men can be ig- 


norant or doubtful of them, 23. $ 13. 


Principles of my Lord Herbert en 24. 
S 153 Ke. 
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Moral rules to no purpoſe, if effaceable, or 
alterable, 26. § 20. 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from others 
by their clearneſs and uſcfulneſs, 40. f 21. 
The doctrine of innate piinciples of ill conſe- 
gquence, 42. 24. 
Inſtant, what, 98. § 10. 
And continual change, 99. 91 13, 14, 15. 
Intuitive knowledge, 330. 91 
Our higheſt certainty, 408. F 14 
Ii vention, wherein in conſiſts, 77, $8. 
Joy, 130. § 7- 
Iron, of what advantage to mankind, 407. 5 11. 
Judgment, wrong judgments, | in reference to good 
and evil, 154. $58, 
Right judgment, ibid. 
One cauſe of wrong judgment, 403. Y 3» 
| Wherein it conſiſts, 499, Ke. 


K. 


XN LE DGE has a great ten | 


with words, 313. $ 25. 


The author's definition of it explained and de- 


fended, 502, How it differs from faith, 


ibid. His definition of it leads Not to ſcep- | 


ticiſm, 599, &c. 

nne 3249: 4 2: 

How much our knowledge depends on our 

ſenſes, 323: $ 23. 

Actual, 328. $8. 
Habitual, ibid. §8. 
Habitual, e ibid. $9. 
Intuitive, 329. 
Intuitive; the W ibid. 
Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 
Demonftrative, 330. $ 2. 


Of general truths, is all either EX or de. 


monſtrative, 324. §14. 
Of particular exiſtences, is ſenſitive, ibid. 
Clear ideas do not always e clear know- 


ledge, 334. F 15: 


What kind of knowledge we 5 11 of nature, 


173. 112. 


Its beginning and i progreſs, 83 $ 157 16, 17. 


p. 99. § 15, 16 
Given us, in the facultice to attain it, 34. 912. 


Mens knowledge according to the employ- 


ment of. their faculties, 40. § 22. 

To be got only by the application of our own 
725 to the contemplation of ching 41. 

23. 

Extent of human knowledge, 335. 

on A e goes not beyond our ideas, 
$ I, | 

Nor beyond the perception of their agreement, 
or diſagreement, ibid. S 2. 

Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid, 

Much leſs to the reality of things, 336. 9 6. 

Yet very improveable if right ways were taken, 
ibid. § 6. 


Of 
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Of co-exiſtence very narrow, 338. $9, 10, 11. 
And therefore, of ſubſtances very narrow, 339, 
&c. ) I4, I» 15 
Of other relations in eterminable, 341. § 18. 
Of exiſtence, 344. § 21. 
Certain and univerſal, where to be had, 348, 
2.9. 
IIl uſe of words, a great hindrance of know- 
ledge, 349. $ 30. 
General, where to be got, 350. § 31. 
Lies only in our thoughts, 355. § 13. 
Reality of our knowledge, 349. 
Of mathematical truths. how real, 352. 86. 
Of moraiity, real, ibid. 87. 
Oft ſubſtances, how far real, 339. § 12, 
What N tnowledge” real, 351. $ 3. 
8 
e conſidering things, and not names, 
the way to. knowledge. 355. 13. 
Of ſubſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 339. 5 10. 
What required to any tolerable knowledge of 
ſubſtances, 368. F Hh 
Self-evident, 370. 
Of identity and livery, as arg as our ideas, 
338. $8. p. 370. $ 4 
Wherein it conſiſts, ibid 
Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, 372. F 5. 
Of relations of modes, not ſo ſcanty, ibid. f 6. 
Of real exiſtence, none, ibid. 5 7, 
Begins in particulars, 373. $9. _ 
Intuitive of our own exittence, 388. F 3. 
Demonſtrative of a God, 389. F 1. 
Improvement of knowledge, 402, 
Not improved by maxims, ibid. 
Why ſo thought, ibid. | 


Knowledge improved, only by Pente g and 
p. 408. 1. 


comparing ideas, 404. § 6. 
And finding their relations, 405. § 7. 
By intermediate ideas, 408. § 14. 


In ſubſtances, how to be improved, 405. F 9. 


Partly veceſfary, partly voluntary, 409. 91. 
40. 2+ 
| Why ſome, and fo little, 128. 8 2. 
How increaſed, . 6. 


4 NG UAG ES, why they change, 166. 57. 
— Wherein it conſiſts, 243. $.1 1, 2, 3. 
Its uſe, 263. 157. 
Its imperfections, 293. F I. 
Double uſe, ibid. 5 1. 


The uſe of language b by che ſubtilty 


cf diſputirg, 296. F 10, II, 
Ends of language, 302. $ 23. 


Its imperfections, not ealy to be cured, 304. 


and 315. $2, 4, 5» 6. 
The cure of them neceflary to philoſophy, 
316. $ 3. 
T'o ule no word without a clear and diſtindt 
idea annexed to it, is one rem:dy of che im- 


perfections of language, 317. $8. p. 318. 
59. 


A PNESS, 82. F 13. 
Magiſterial. 


| Making, 189. 


| Propriety. in the uſe of words, another remedy, 
319. F 11. 


Law of nature generally allowed, 19. $ 6. 


There is, though not innate, 22, $13, 
Its inforcement, 2-8. $6. 
Learning, the ill ſtate of learning in theſe latter 
ages, 293, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the abuſe of words, 
296, &. 305. 


Such learning of ill conſequence, 306. 
F IO, &C, | 
Liberty, what, 134. §8, 9, 10, 11, 12. p. p. 136. | 


y 15. 
| Belongs not to the will, ibid. 5 14 | 
To be determined by the reſult of 6 our own de- 
liberation, is no reſtraint of liberty, 149. 
$ 48, 49, 50. 
Liberty, founded in a power of ſuſpending our 
particular deſires, 149. 9 47. p. 181. 
=Y 315 52. | 
Light, its abſurd definitions, 257. $F 10, 
Light in the mind, what, 445. $ 17. 
Logict has introdu: ed obſcurity into Ts 
3. Os 7% 
And hindered ee ibid. 1 l 


Love, 129. 9 4. 


VI. 

Oppoſition to 

reaſon deſerves that name, 238. F 4. 

The moſt knowing ate leaſt magi- 

{terial, 416. $ 4. 

92. 

Man not the product of bling chance, 390, 9 6. 
The eſſence of man is placed in his ſhape; 


357. 916. 
We know not ” real eſſence, 268. 8 * 
p. 276. 22. 278 § 27. 


The boundaries of. the human ſpecies not de- 
_ termined, ibid. $ 27. 
Which makes the ſame individual man, 202, 


$27. 0: 206; 3. 29, | 
The fame man may be different perſons, 201. 
9 19 


POR ett ichs, their methods, 405. $7. Im- 

provement, 409. 15. Of the ute of them, 
in natural phulofophy, 729. 

Matter inconiprebenfible, boch in its coheſion and 


_. diviibility, 178. $23. p. 181. § 30, Zi 
What, 308. 815. 

Whether it may think, is not to be! KNOWn, 
336. 6. p. 755 &c. 

Cannot ee motion, or any thing elſe, 
391. $1 


And 3 cannot produce thought, ibig. 
Not eternal, 305. 18. | 5 
HMaxims, 370, & c. p. 379. 5 12, 13, 14, 15. 
The author denies not the certainty » them, 
696. He allows them to be vi ſome u, 097- 
Not alone ſelf-evident, 370. ,3. 
Are not the truths firſt know, 373. $ 9. 
Not the foundation of our kno / EX b. 0. 
| Wherein a 


1 N E X. 


Whercin their evidence conſiſts, 373. $10. 
Their uſe, 375. 911, 12. 


Why the molt gen-ral ſelf-evident propoſitions 


alone, paſs for mMaxims, ibid. $11. 
Are commonly proofs, only where chere is no 
need of proofs, 369. 815. 
Of little uſe, with clear terms, 381. $ 19. 
Of dangerous uſe, with doubtful terms, 379, 
Ke. 12. Pp. 382. 28 
When firſt known, 7 &c. 59, 12, 13. p. 8. 
\ 14, 16. | 
How they gain allent, 12. 21, 22. 
Made from particular obſervations, ibid. 
Not in the underſtanding before they are ac- 
tually known, 12. $22. 
Neither their terms nor ideas innate, 13. 923. 


or known to children and oy terate people, 


3927. 
Ine 50 75. 4:2; 


Attention, pleaſure, and pain, ſettle ideas in 


the memory, ibid. F 3. | | 
Ard repetition, ibid. $4. p. 76. 6 6. 
Difference of memory, 75. 5 18. 
In remembrance, the mind ſometimes active, 
ſometimes paſſive, 76. 97: 
Its neceſſity, ibid. & 5. p. 77. 88. 
Defects, 77. 5 8, 9. 
In brutes, 78. F 10. 


Metaphyſichs, and ſchool divinity filled with u unin- 


ſtructive propoſitions, 386. $9. 
Method uſed in mathematicks, 405. & 7. 
Mind, the quickneſs of its actions, 73. F1 


402. 2. 
Miracles, the ground of aſſent to miracles, 417: 
IRS. 
Miſery, St, 146. § 42. 
Modcles, mixed modes, 164. . 
Made by the mind, 165. $ 2. 
Sometimes got by the explication of their 
names, 165. § 3. 
Whence a mixed mode has its unity, ib. & 4. 
Occaſion of mixed modes, 166. $5. 


Modes ſimple and complex, 85. $ 4+ 
Simple modes, 86, F1. 
Of motion, 125. F 2. 
Meral good and evil, what, 208. I 5, 


Three rules, whereby men Judge of moral | 


rectitude, ibid. § 7. 


Beings, how founded on ſimple dens of ſen- | 


ſation and reflection, 212. 5 14, 15. 
Kules not ſelf-evident, 18. $4. 


Variety of opinions, e moral rules, 
whence, 18. $ 5, 6. 


Rules, if innate, cannot with 0 allowance | 


be tranſgreſſed, 21, &c. F II, 12, 13. 
Morality, capable of demonſtration, 320. 8 16. 
p. 341. § 18. | 
'The proper ſtudy of mankind, 375. $ 11. 


Of actions, in their conformity ic toa rule, 21 3: 
$) * 


Minutes, hours, days, not neceſlary to duration, 


Mixed modes, their ideas, how got, 167. "$96: 


Miſtakes in moral notions, owing to namey 

3 9 16, 

Diſcourſes in morality, if not clear, it is the 
fault of the ſpeaker, 321. $17, 

Hindrances of demonſtrative treating of mora- 
lity, 1. Want of mirks. 2, Complexed- 
-nels, 341-4 19." 3. Intereſt; 244:-4 20. 

Change of names in morality, changes not the 
nature of things, 353. $9 

And mechaniſm, hard to be indi 25. 914. 


Morality, ſecured amidſt mens wrong 3 judgments, 


160. 70. 


Motion, ſlow or very ſwift, why not perceived, 5 


98. $7, 8, 9, 10, II. 
Voluntary, inexplicable, 396. 6 19. 
Its abſurd definitions, 257. 9 8, 9. 


N 


NETS. of ideas, 81. 58. 


Names, moral, eſtabliſhed by law, are not 
to be varied from, 354. $10. 
Of ſubſtances, ſtanding for real ede are 


not capable to covey certainty to the under- | 


landing, 363. $5. 


Standing tor nominal eſſences, will make awe; | 
though not many certain ee 364. 


& 6. 


Why men ſubſtitute | names for real eſſences, | 


which they know not, 310. f 19. 


Two falſe ſup poſitions, in ſuch an ule of 


names, 311. 521. 


A particular name to every particular thing 


in poſſible, 248. 5 2. 
And uſeleſs, ibid. 5 3. | 
Proper names, where uſed, 248. $4 5. 


Specifick names are affixed to the nominal 


ellence, 253. F 16. 


Of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, refer to things, 5 


256. 92. 


What names ſtand for both real and nominal : 


_ eſſence, ibid. 5 3. 


Of 1181705 ideas not capable of definitions, ; 


ibid, $ 4. 


| Why, ibid. 
Of leaſt Joubtſal Ggnification, 260. 1 | 
Have few alcents © in linea ee 


260. $16. 


Of complex ideas, may be defined, 259. F12. 


Of mixed modes ſtand for arbitrary ideas, 261, 
Tie rogerhr the parts of their complex ideas, 
265. 610. 


Stand always for the real eſſence, 266. 114. 
Why got, uſually, before the ideas are 28 8815 
— ii 
Of relations comprehended a thoſe of mix- 


ed modes, 267. $ 16. 


General names of ſubſtances ſtand for ſorts, 


268. § 1. 


Neceſſary to ſpecies, 284. § 39. 
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Prpoer names belong only to ſubſtances, 285. 


942. 
Of modes, in their firſt application, 286. 
Y 44, 45. 


Of pot 8 in their firſt application, 287. 
9 46, 4 


8p cee names ſtand for different things in 


different men, 288. F 48. 


Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to | 


have the real eſſence of the ſpecies, ib. $ 49. 
Of mixed modes, doubtful often, becauſe of 


the great Compoſition of the ideas they ſtand 


for, 294. § ©. 
Becaule they want ſtandards in nature, ib. $ 7. 


Of tubſtznces, doubtful, becauſe referred to. 
patterns, that cannot be known, or known 


but imperfectly, 297, &c. 5 11, 12, 13. 14. 


In their FPhiloſopbical uſe hard to have ſettled _ 


ignition, 100 l 7. cs” 
Inſtance, liquor, 299. 916. gold, ibid. § 17. 
| P- 300 —9 i /e D ; | OY 
Of fimple teas, why leaſt 4. ubtful, 300. F 18. 
Leatt e ace ideas have the leaſt dubious 


n-iics, 5 

Nature of wan, 8 it is, 510, Ke. The au- 
ther's notion Gen perſon defended, 
552, & pet orceſter's account of 


i + dec. Ne ned i conſult Greek 
or I. tin s, to uncertand: this Enaliſh 


Word, © 567. Mr- ole makes it not the 


ſame with fob ce, 698. The author's 
reply to the Fthop, ſaving, it is the lub- 
eck of « Tential ; properties,” 731. 


: Na, ural Philo. 0 , Hot C: iPubie of iCience, 347. ee 


26. p. 407. 610. 
Yet very wetul, 407. § 12. 
How to be improved, ibid. 
What ha ha dees its improvement, 408. 


Nee {jity, 135 13. 


Nigative terms, 243. $ 4+ 


Names ſignüy the abſence of poſitive 1 5 : 


| . 8 6. 
Newto: Mr.) 375. $11, 


Nothing - that nothing cannot produce any thing, 


is demonſtration, 389. 9 3. 
Notions, 165. $ 2. 
Number, 112. - 
Modes of number the moſt Ciltin® dear, ibid, 


y 3+ 


--Demonlirations in numbers, the moſt deter- 


minate, ibid. F 4. | 
The general meaſure, 115. J 8. 


A ffords the cleareſt idea of ys I 19. $9. 
Place, 87. 7, 8 


Numeration, what, 113. $5. 
Names, neceſlary to it, ibid. 4 57 6. 
And order, 114. $ 7. 


Why not early in children, and | in 1 ſome never, 


ibid. . 
Q. 
0 BSCUR ITY, unavoidable 3 in ancient au- 
thors, 296. F 10. 
The cauſe of it, in our ideas, 216, 9. 


ö 


O977:nate, they are moſt, who have leaſt examin . 


ed, 415. § 3. 

Ki Rk what 413 83. 
ow opinions grow up to principles, 27. 
y 22, 23, 24, 25, 20. 

Opinion, of 85 a wrong ground of aſſent, 414: 
FO. p 455.17. 

Organs. Our organs ſuited to our ſtate, 173. 
Nc. 312, 13. 


PAIN, preſent, works preſently, 157. 
Its uſe, 60. $ 4. 


Parrot, mentioned by Sir W. T. 195. $8. 


Holds a rational diſcourſe, ibid. 


Parten join parts, or whole ſentences together, 


289. § 1. 
In them lies the beauty of well. ſpeaking, 290. 
. 
How their uſe is to be known; ibid. § 3. 
They expreſs ſome action, or pore of the 
mind, ibid. 4 4. 


| Paſ hol, his g great memory, 77. 8 9. 


Peſſion, 168. 811. 
Paſſiuns, how they lead us into error, 419. d EX; 
_ Fun on pleaſure and pain, 129. 5 3. 
Paſſions are ſeldom fingle, 145. $ 39. 
Percipti n threefold, 133. § 5, | 
In perception, the mind for the moſt part paſ- 
ee, , I bo. - 

Is an impreſſion made on this mind, ib, I 37 4 
In the womb, ibid. 8 5. | 

Difference between it, and innate ideas, 51.6 9 
Puts the difference betwcen the animal and 
vegetable king om, 73. Fl. 
The ſeveral degrees of it, ſhew the wiſdom, : 
and goodneſs of the Gier, ibid. § 12. | 
Belongs to all animals, ibid. 5 12, 13, Iq. 

The fiſt inlet of knowledge, 74. 915. 5 

Poſen what, 196. $ 9. How explained by the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, 502, Ke. 

His definition of it conſidered, 565. No more 
againſt the Trinity than the Biſhop' „ 586. 
4 e term; 204. 9 26. | 

: The ſame conlciouſnets alone makes the ſame 
perſon, 198. 513. p. 203. 5 23. | 
The fame foul without the fame conſciouſneſs, 

make not the ſame pe ſon, 99. 5 14, Kc. 

Reward and punithment follow prrional iden- 
dity, 201. 8 18, 


7 77. 98. 


Phantaſlical PER 222. Cr. 


Philoſophers, their authority ſhall not determi ine 


our eg t, 092. 


Uſe of place, 88. $9. 
Nothing but a relative poſition, 80. & IO, 
Sometimes taken ior the ſpace a bo. 'Y 1211S, ib. 
10. 
T wofold, 108. § 6, 7. 
P. aſure and pain, 128. 5 1. p. 130. $ 15, 16. | 
Join themſelves to moſt of our 10cas, 60. 5 2 


i 4 


Pleaſure, why Jones to ſeveral uthivas, 00. 9 3. 
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Pouer, how we come by its idea, 131. & 1. 
Act.ve and paſſive, ibid. § 2. | 
No paſhve power in God, no aQive power in 
matter; both active and pathve in ſpirits, 
ibid. § 2. | 
Our idea of active power cleareſt from reflec- 
tion, 132. T 4. | | 
Powers operate not on powers, 137. § 18. 


Make a great part of the ideas of ſubſtances, 171. 


97 
| Wh: Vs "hid $8. 
An idea of ſenſation and reflection, 64. $8, 
Practical principles not innate, 16. 81. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 17. § 2. 
Are for operation, ibid. & 3. 
Not agreed, 24. $14. 

Different, 27. 921. | | 
Princ. ples, not to be received without ſtrig exa- 
mination, 404. § 4. p. 451. § 8. 
The ill cOMeguenees of wrong principles, 451, 

&c. & 9, 10. 
None innate, 4. 
None univerſally aſſented to, 5. 925 37 4 
How ordinarily got, 27. 5 22, &c. 
Are to be examined, 29. § 26, 27. 


Not innate, if the ideas, they 2 are made up of, N 


ddare not innate, 30. § J. 
Privative terms, 248. § 4. 
Probability, what, 412, &c. 91, 3 | 
The grounds of probability, 413- 94. 
In matter of fact, 414. 8 6. 


Ho we are to judge, in probabilities, 413. $ 5. n 


Jifficulties in probabilities, 418. 89. 


Grounds of probability in ſpeculation, 419. $12: | 


Wrong meaſures of probability, 451. $7. 


How en ' prejudiced. _— 453- 5 


„ 

-: Profi;.- 33 5 | 

Proterties of Wetken eſences, not t known, 27 5. 
6 10% | 


| Of things very numerous, 229. 910. p. "hh : 


824. 
Pr opofiri jons, identical, teach nothing, 382. 92. 


Generical, teach nothing, 358. 913 p. 384 


913. 


Wherein a part of the tehpition is predicated 


of the lubjeQ, teach nothing, 372, &cc. 
. 8 5. 6. | 
£ But the ſignification of he word, "EF Y & 7. 
Concerning ſubſtances, generally either ns 
f or uncertain, 373. $ 5 
Merely verbal, how to be known, 379. 812 


Abſtract terms, predicated one of another, | pro- | 


duce merely verbal propoſitions, ibid. 


Or part of a complex idea, predicated of the ; 


whole, 384. § 4. p. 387. F13. _ 
More propoſitions, meiely verbal, than is 91 
pected, ibid. $ 13. 7 x 
Univerſal propolitions concern not exiſtence, 
Ne amo 
Propoſitians: what propoſitions © concern exiſtence, 
ibid, $ 1, 


E N D B X 


Certain propoſitions, concerning exiſtence, are 


particular; concerning abſtract ideas, may 
be general, 401. $13. | 


Mental, 358.4 3. p. 359.4 5. 
Verbal; ibid. 93 p. ibid. 8 5 
Mental, hard to be werben "bid, $25 4. 
Pin en what, 208. 5 Y 5. 
And e follow conſci ouſneſs, 201. 5 18. 
p. 204. 926. 


An unconſcious drunkard, why putiithed; 


SOT» . 


. 


"im ſecondary qualities, their con- 


nexion, or inconſiltence, ANAL 339- 
dS 1x; 


Of fubfiances; ſrarcs knowable, but by. experi- | 


ence, 339, &c. S 14, 16. 
Of ſpiritual ſubſtances, leſs than of corporeal, 
341.9 17. 


Secondary, have no conceivable connexion 


uith the primary, that produce them, 339, 


Ke. F 12, 13. p. 348. 28. 
CIT. 
423.4 $1, 144-2£3- 


What, 64. F 10, e 
How ſaid to be in things, 222. § 2. 


Secondary, would be other, if we could diſco- 


ver the minute parts of bodies, 173. LY 11. 
| Primary qualities, 64.49. 

How they produce ideas in us, 65. 912. 
Secondary qualities, ibid. & 13, 14, 15. 


Primary qualities reſemble our ideas, condary 1 


„ NOT; 66. 815, 16, &c. 
: Three ſorts of qualities in bodies, 68. § 23. 


able, 69 § 25. 


>, Secondary qualities, at are bare powers, 68, &. 


9 23, 24, 25. 


Secondary qualities have no diſcernible con- e 


nexion with the firſt, 69. $ 25. 


Aenne, how little t to be lied 0s 418. 5 10. 


45 ideas, 1 


Reaſon, its various  Ggnifcations 422. F 8 


What, Ibid. 9.2. 
Reaſon is natural revelation, 442. 54. 
It muſt judge of revelation, 446. § 14, 15. 
It muſt be our laſt guide in every thing, ibid. 
Four parts of reaſon, 423. § 3. 
W here reaſon fails us, 431. SR 
Neceſſary in all but intuition, 432. F 15. 
As contra-diftinguifhed to faith, what, 4.36. 6 2. 


Reaſon helps us not ” the knowledge of innate _ 


h 5 Fe 5 6, 77 8. 


Of ſubſtances, depend on remote cnuſes, 354+ 


Not to be known by def. riptions, 322. $ 21. 
Secondary, how far capable of e 


1, e. primary, ſecondary, immediately per- 
ceivable; and ſecondar 7 meyiately perceive 
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IN D E X. 


Genera] ideas, general terms, and reaſon, uſu- 
ally grow together, 9. § 13. 
Recollefiim, 126, Jt. 
Refection, 44. 4+ 
Related, 185. § 1 
Relation, 185. 
Relation proportional, 206. HI. 
Natural, ibid. § 2. | 
Inſtituted, 207. 93. 
oral, ibid; C 8. 
Numerous, 214. 17 | 
"Terminate in ſimple "EF nad: 9 18. 
Our clear idea of relation, ibid. & 19. 
Names of relations doubtful, ibid, § 19. 


VV ithout correlative - not ſo commonly 


obſerved, 185, 
Different from the ding related, ibid, $ A. 


Changes without * Se in the ſubject, 
ibid. 8 5. | 


Always between two, 187, C 6 
All things capable of relation, ibid, Yy 6 


The idea of the relation, often clearer than of 


the things related, 187. § 8. 


All terminate in ſimple ideas of ſenſation and 


reflection, 188. 99. 
ria ive, 185. Ni. 


Dome relative terms, taken 11 external de- 


nominations, 186. 12 
Sens for abſolute, ibid. & 3. 
How to be known, 188. F 10. ” 
Many words, though OY abſolute, are re- 
latives, 186. f 3, 4, 5. 
Religion, all men have time to enquire into, 448. 


But in many laces” are hindered from i inqui- 
ring, 449. $4. 


| Remembrance, of. great force, in common life, 


77. $8. 
What, 39. $ 20. p. 76, 97. 


Reputation, of Ha force, in common life, 211. 


Y 12. 


Reſtraint, 135. IJ 13. 


| e the author s notion RY it, 66 55 &c. f 


Not neceſſarily underſtood of the fame body, 
ibid. &c. The meaning of his body, 2 Cor, 
v. 10. p. 651. 

The fan body of Chriſt aroſe, and why, 


635, 656, How the ſcripture conſtantly : 


ſpeaks about it, 658, &c. 


Revelation, an unqueſtionable g ground of aſſent, 


421. §H 14. 
Belief, no proof of it, 446. 8 1 5. 1 5 
| Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 
ſimple ideas, 436. Y 3. 
Not ſo ſure, as our reaſon, or ſenſes, ibid. § 4. 
In things of reaſon, no need of revelation, 


437. 


Acts, cannot over-rule our r clear knowledge, 


1&8 $5: P. 440. 5 10. 


Mut were provabliities of reaſon, 49. 
88, 

K 04 What, 208.5 5, 

Rh t 10 an art of Wee int. „ n. 


S: 
GAFACITY, 231. 8 3. 


Same, whether ſubila nce, moe or concrete, 
203. § 28. 
Sa d, oy te to the eye, peltuctd in a mieroſcope, 


3.811. 


| dpiiant, no one ſo ſcep! ical as to doubt his Own 


exiſtence, 389. 8 2 | 
Scopt ci/mm, the author's definition of knowledge 
leads not to it, 682. The biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter's arguing rather tends to it, 684. Syl- 
logitm not neceſſary to prevent it, 702. 
School., wherein faulty, 305. F 6, &c, 
Science, divided into a conſideration of es of 
operation, and of ſigns, 445. 
No ſcience of natural bodies, 348. & 29. 
Scripture: interpretations of ſcripture not to be 
impoſed, 202. § 23. The author's vene- 
ration of it, 673. "The uſe of ideas, in 
underſtanding it, ibid. | 
Self, what makes it, 201. $ 20. p. 203. F 23, 
24; 2 


_ Se!f-love, 237. 3 1. RY cauſe of unreaſon- , 


ableneſs in us, ibid. 


Self evident eee where to be nad, 3705 


&c. 


Neither needed nor admitted proof, 381. 
OY! 


Yo 
; Senſation, 44. $ 3. Hſtinguiltable from other 


perceptions, 334. Y 14: 
_ Explained, 67. § 21. 


| What, 126. § 1. | 
Senſes, why we cannot conceive other ente 


than the objects of our ſenſes, 54. 8 3. 
Learn to diſcern by exerciſe, 322. 5 21. 5 
Much quicker would not be uleful to us, 174. | 

„ | 
Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our Nate, ibid, | 
&c. 0 12, 13. 


Seuſible knowledge is as | certain, as we need, 


399. §8. 
Senſible knowledge goes not beyond the . 

- - Tent act, 400. 19. 
Shame, 130. § 17. 


Simple ideas, 53. 9 F. 


Not made by the mind, ibid. 2. 
Power of the mind over them, 86. Hr. 
The materials of all our knowledge, 62. 1510 180 
All poſitive, ib. 9 1. 

Very different from their cauſes, 63. 8 2; 2 


Sin, with different men, ſtands ore different AC 


tions, 26. § 19. 
Solidity, 56. 95 I. | 
5 „ Inſeparable 
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Is but a partial conception of what is in the 
individuals, 281. § 32. 
It is the complex idea, "hich the name ſtands 
How diſtinguiſhed from ſpace, ibid. 5 3. for, that makes the ſpecies, 283. § 35 
Selidity diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, 57,  4- Man makes the ſpecies, or ſorts, ibid. 5 4 37. 
Something from eternity, demonſtrated, 389 § 3. Species; the foundation of it is in the ſimilitude, 
391.48. found in things, 283. § 36, 37. | 
Sorrow, 130. § 8. Every diſtinct, abſtract idea makes a different 
Soul thinks not always, 46. $ 9s &c. ſpecies, 284. S 38. 


Not in ſound ſleep, 47, &c. Speculation, matters of it not proved by votes, N 


Inſeparable from body, 56, § 1. 
By it body fills ſpace, ibid. & 2. 
This idea got by touch, ibid. 


Its immateriality, we know not, 336. $ 6. „ 
p. 758; Nc. . its end, 243. & 1, 2. 
Religion, not concerned i in the ſoul's immate- Proper ſpeech, 247 $ 8, 
riality, 336. 8 6. ntelligible, ibid. 


Our igaorance about it, 205. § 27. 


The immortality of it, not proved by reafon, 
759. &c. It is og to light by revela- 


tion, ibid. 


Sound, its modes, 125. 8 85 
Space, its idea got by ſight and touch, 86. F = 


Its modifications, ibid. 94. 

Not body, 89. 5 11, 12. 

Its parts inſeparable, 99, 8 12. | 
Immoveable, ibid. 

Whether body, or Pirie, ibid. 5 16. 
Whether ſubſtance, or accident, 915 917. 
Infinite, 92. § 21. 


Ideas of ſpace and body diſtin, 91. 8 24, 25. 


Conſidered as a ſolid, 111. § 11. 


Hard to conceive any real . vole of ace, yy 


i I 
Species; 


\ 19, 


Of animals and . moſtly- diftinguiſh-. 


ed by figure, 279. § 29. 
Of other things, by colour, ibid. 


Made by the underſtanding, for communica-- 


tion, 271. {$ 9., 


No ſpecies of mixed modes without. a name, 


+ 7% S 1... 
| Of ſubſtances, are Jeternined by the nominal 


eſſence, 270, &c. $ 75 8, 11, 13. p. 274. 


81 
Not bi ſubſtantial Komen 272. 8 10. 
Nor by the real eſſence, 275. § 18. 

Of ſpirits, how diſtinguiſhed, 272. § 11. 


85 More ſpecies. of creatures above than below us, : 


273. 912 
£1 Of creatures very 1 ibid. 912 


What is neceſſary to the making of ſpecies, by : 


real eſſences, 274. § 14, &. 


Of animals and plants, cannot be diſtioguiſh- 


ed by propagation, 276. & 23. 


Of animals and vegetables, diſtinguiſhed prin--. 
_ Cipally by the ſhape and figure; of other 


things, by the colour, 279. $ 29. 
Of man, likewiſe, in part, 277. § 26. 
Inſtance, abbot of St. Martin, 22. 


why changing one ſi mple idea of the 
complex one, is thought to change the ſpe- 
= Cies, in modes but not in ſubſtances, * 


Spirits : 


Spirits, the exiſtence. of bine not | knowable, To 
401. Fs. ID 
Hou it is proved, ibid. fa 

Operation of ſpirits on bodies, not concci- | 


able, 348. $ 23, 


What knowledge they have of bodies, 323. 


§ 2: 


Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 


ours, 78. §. 9. 


| Bed. have. as 4 a notion of the ſubſtance of | 


ſpirit, as of body, 171. $5. 
A conjecture, concerning one way of know- 
ledge, wherein ſpirits excel us, 175. § 13. 


Our ideas of ſpirit, 176. § 15. As clear as 8 


that of body, 177. Y 22. 


| Primary ideas belonging to ſpirits, 476: $ 18. 
Move, 177. § 19, 20. 


Ideas of ſpirit and bedy compared, 181, $ 30. 15 
The exiſtence of ſpirits, as eaſy to be admitted, 5 
as that of bodies, 180. $28. = 


We have no idea, how ſpirits communicate. 5 


their thoughts, 183. § 36. 


How far we are ignorant of the being, ſpecies, 


and properties of ſpirits, 347. § 27. 


The word, ſpirit, does not neceſſarily denote 


immateriality, 478. 


the ene a of material ſpirits, 
ibid, 


Stupidity, 77. C 8. 
Subſtance, 169. F I. 


No idea of it, 37. $ 18; 
Not very knowable, ibid, 


Our certainty, concerning ſubſtances, reaches 


but a little way, 35 4. 11, 12. p. 369. 9 15. 


The confuſed idea of ſubſtance in general, 


makes always a part of the * of the ; 
_ ſpecies of ſubſtances, 275. 5 2 | 


10 ſubſtances, we muſt rectify the e ee 
of their names, by the things, more than 80 


definitions, 323. § 24. 


Their ideas ſingle, or collective, 8 5. "LY 


We have no diſtin idea of lubitance, 91. 
§ 18, 19. 


We have no idea off pure ſubſtance, 169. $2. 
Qur-ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances, 170. § 3,. 
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Obſervables, in our ideas of ſubſtances, 18 3. 


Collective ideas of ſubſtances, ibid. &c. 
They are ſingle ideas, 186. $2, 
Three ſorts of ſubſtances, 192. $2. 
The ideas of ſubſtances, have in the mind a 
double reference, 226. $ 6, 
The properties of ſubſtances, numerous, and 
not all to be known, 228. $ 9, 10. 
The perfect ideas of ſubſtances, 171. $ 7. 
Three ſorts of ideas make-our — one of 
ſubſtances, ibid. 5 9. 
Subſtance, not diſcarded by the eſſay, 
461, &c. The author's account of it as 
clear, as that of noted logicians, 462, &c. 
We talk like children about it, 169. $ 2. 
p. 463. The author and the biſhop of 
Worceſter, agree in the notion of it, 461, 


Ke. How the mind forms the general idea 
of it, 404. The author makes not the 


being of it depend on the fancies of men, 


- author's principles conſiſt with the certainty 

of its exiſtence, 474. The author ridiculed 
not the notion of it, by his ſimilies of the 

_ elephant and tortoiſe, 742. The certainty 
of the being of ſubſtance, don't ſuppoſe a clear 
idea of it, 744, &c. 


| 8005 ſſtence, a dialogue concerning it, 734. 
Subtilty, what, 305. § 8. 
| Sacceſſim, an idea got chiefly from the can of 


our ideas, 62, $9. p.97. 6. 
Which train is the meaſure of it, 99. $12. 


Summum bonum, wherein it conſiſts, 153. $55, 
dun, 75 name of a ſpecies, though but one, 268. 


G le n mn, no o help, to reaſoning, 42 3. J 4+ 


The uſe of ſyllogiſm, ibid. 
Inconveniencies of ſyllogiſm, ibid. 
Olf no uſe in probabilities, 429. & 5. 
Helps not to new diſcoveries, ibid. & 6. 


Or the improvement of our knowledge, 430. = 


97. 
: Whether, i in ſyllogiſm, hs middle terms may 


not be better placed, 430. § 8. 
May be about particulars, ibid. 
: Dertainty not to be placed in it, 702, de. 


T 


745 TE and ſmells, their 8 93. 8 5. 
| Teſlimony, how it leffens 1 its force, 418, $ 10. 5 
Thinking, 126. 


Modes of thinking, wi 6 . p. 127. 92. 
Men's ordinary way of thinking, 3259. 94. 
An operation of the ſoul, 46. Fio. 
Without memory, uſeleſs, 48. 9 1 3. | 


Time, what, 100. 5 17, 18. 


Not the mcaſure of motion, 102. 8 12. 


And place, diſtinguiſhable portions - fue 


duration and pa, 108. 8 52 © 


| Twc-ivid, ibid, $6,7 


466, &c. Idea of it obſcure, 477, &e. The 


Denominations from time are relatives, 190. $ 3. 
Toleration, neceſlary i in our ſtate of knowledge, 


416. F 4 


Tradition, 4. older, the leſs eil, 418. $ 10. 


Trifling propoſitions, 382. 
Diſcourſes, 401. $9, 1011. 


Trinity, nothing in the eſſay againſt it, 458, &c. 
The author complains of being brought i in- 


to the controverſy, 516, &c. How the 
doctrine of it is owried by him, 582, &c, 
Truth, what, 358. $2. p. 359. is p. 361. 99. 
Of thought, 358. § 3. p36 1. 99. 
Of words, 358. 9 3. 
Verbal and real, 301. $ 8, 9. 
Moral, 361. $11. 
Metaphyſical, 231-42; 


General, ſeldom apprehended, but in words, | 


361. $10 
In what it confila; p. 359. 
Love of it neceſſary, 441. $ I. 
How we may know we love it, ibid. 
The author 8 e concern for it, 624. 


* 
37 4CUUM poſibl, 92. § 22. 


Motion proves a vacuum, 93. $ 23. 
We have an idea of it, 57. § 3. p. 58. § 5. 


Variety in mens purſuits, accounted for, 152. 


954, Kc. 


Pirtu, what in reality, 25. § 18. | 
What in its common application,21. 4 10, 11. 


Is preferable, under a bare pollibility of a lu- 
ture ſtate, 160. 8 70. 5 
How taken, 25. $17, 18. 


Mice lies in wrong meaſures of good, 455- $ 16. 
55 Under/landing, what, 133. 957 * 


Like a dark room, 83. $ 17. 

When rightly uſed, 2. 5 

Three ſorts of perception inthe underſtanding, 
133. v5» 


Wholly paſſive in the reception of fimple 


ideas, 52. $2.85 


Uneaj;) neſs alone determines the will to a new ac- 


tion, 111. $ 29, 31, 33, Kc. 
Why it determines the will, 144. $36, 37. 
Cauſes of it, 154. F 57, &c. 


Unity, an idea, both of ſenſation and reflection, | 


r. 
Suggeſted by every thing, 112. $1- 
Univerſality, | is only in ens, 251. 8 11. 


| Unverſats, how made, 81, 4 9. 


Velition, what, 133. $5. p. 139. $15, 


Better known by refleftion, than words, -. 


930. 


Voluntary, 7 pr 133. 95. p. 135. $11, De”: 
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Where y when, 109. , 8. 


Ihale, 
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And part not innate ideas, 31. § 6. 
Jill, what, 133. $5, 6. p. 136. $75.5. D 141. 
y 29. 
p What determines the will, 101d. 6 29. 
Often confounded with deſire, ibid. $ 30. 


Is converſant only about our own e ibid. 


§ 30. 


Verminates m them, 146. 5 40. 


Is determined by the oreateſt, preſent, remove- 


able uncaſiheſs, ib. 
Mit and Fegment, wherein different, 79. 8 2. 
vide, an ill uſe of wolds, one great hi ndrauee 
of knowledge, 349. & 30. | 
Abuſe of words, 303. 


Sets introduce words, without ſignification, 
ibid. 4 2. 


he ſchools have coined multitedes of ibhig- 


nificant words, ibid. 8 2, 

And rendered others obſcure, 305. 0 6, 

Often uſed without ſignification, 303. 93. 
And why, 304. $ 5+ 
Inconſtancy in their uſe, an abuſe. of words, 

ibid. F 5. 

Obſcurity, an abuſe of words, 305. 5. 
Hos 5 Taking them for things, an abuſe of words, 
RR. 207-414, l. 

Who moſt liable to this abuts of words, ibid. 


OC — —-— p 


This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſtinacy 


in error, 309. § 16. 
Making them ſtand for real eſſences, which we 


now not, is an abuſe of words, ib. $ 17, 18. 
The ſuppoſition of their certain, evident ſigni- 


fication, an abuſe of words, 322. § 22. 


Uſe of words is, 1. To communicate ideas. 


2. With quickneſs. 3. To convey know- 
©; > Je0pe, 312-3. 23,24. 
How they fail in all theſe, 313. 'F 26, de. | 
How in ſubſtances, 314. $ 32. _ | 
How in modes and relations, ibid. $ 33. 


| Miſuſe of wards a great cauſe ot * 304. . 


$ 4. 
Cf obſtinacy, 304. § 5. 
And of wrangling, 305. d 6. 
Signify one thing, in enquiries; and another, 
in diſputes, 305. § 7. | 
The meaning of words is made known, in 
one deans by ſhewing, mms $14. 


END T-EX 


Mole, bigger than its parts, 1 its uſe, 375-4 If. 


To mixed modes, by defining, ibid. $ ry. * 


In ſubſtances, by (fewing and de fining too, 


321. '3 19, 21, 22. | 
The ill conſequence of learning words firſl, 
and their meaning afterwards, 323. $ 24. 


No ſhame to aik men the meaning of their 


words, where they are doubtful, 324. 5 25. 
Are to be uſed, conltantly i in the ſame ſcnle, 
325 10 


>r-&ife to be explained, het the context de- 


ter wines it not, ib. 5 27. 
H*:w made general, 243 1 
dignifyi, g inlen ible things, derivtd from names 
5 ſenfible ideas, ib. $6, | 15 
Have no natural ſignification, 225. Fl. 
But by impoſition, 247. $8. 


Stand immediately for the ideas of the ſpeaker, : 


245. $1, 2, 3. | 

Yet with a double reference, 

1. To the ideas, in the hearer' 's mind, 246, 
&c. F 4. 

2. To the reality of things, ib, 93. 

Apt, by cuſtom, to excite ideas, 247. F 6. 

Often uſed without ſignification, ib. 9 7. 

Moſt general, 245. F i. | 

Why ſome words of one language cannot be 
trapflated into thoſe of another, 264. 58. 


Why I have been lo large on words, 267. 


1 


New words, or in new dgpifcations, are cau- ON 


tiouſly to be uſed, 289. 9511. 
How theſe come to be authorized, 633,5 634. 
Civil uſe of words, 293. $ 3. 
Philoſophical uſe of words, id. 
Theſe very different, 298. $ 15. 


_ Miſs their end, when they excite not, in the 5 
hearer, the ſame idea, as in the mind of the 


ſpeaker, 293, F 4. 


What words are moſt doubtful, and why, ibid. 


FJ 5, &c. 


What unintelligible; ibid. 


Are fitted to the uſe of common life, 29 3 $ 2 
Not tranſlatable, 264. 88. 
Morſbip, not an innate idea, 32. $ 7. 
MWrangle, when we wrangle about words, 387. 
„ & ' 


Writings ancient; why hardly to be preciſely un- 


e 302. $ * 
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